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PREFACE 


A Volume of summaries of papers was published just before 
the Conference. Its object was to serve as a convenient basis of 
discussion and criticism. It could not be regarded as a perma- 
nent contribution. And together with the selected papers, their 
summaries will not be important. Further it contained summar- 
ies of papers which were subsequently rejected by the Confer- 
ence. This Volume has not been therefore reprinted. These 
summaries were designated as the First Volume of the Proceed- 
tngs and Transactions of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
This designation is hereby canceiled. 

It has not been possible to publish the Phiology Section. 
special and intricate type was required to represent the peculiar 
sounds of different languages. Orders were given to cast the 
necessary type. The proprietors of the foundry had promised to 
finish all the letters by January I930. But up till now, only 70 


out of 00 letters are ready. It is Impossible to wait longer, so the 
Philology Section-had to be withheld from publieation. Some of 
the papers are likely to appear in The Indian Linguistics. 


It has again taken about two years to bring out the Proeeed- 
ings. Efforts were made to reduce the period to one year but 
without suecess. Selection of papers takes a long time. Papers 
are selected with the help of Sectional Presidents, After the 
Conference they are separated by long distances. They are 
generaily busy people and cannot always attend to the files at once. 
Sectional Secretaries are in no hurry to send in reports of their 
respective Sections. Thus notwithstanding numerous letters 
and reminders, one Sectional Secretary took six months to write 
half a dozen lines of report of his Section. The result was 
that the MS. could not be handed over to the Press before July . 
I929. l would therefore suggest that the papers should be E 
selected at the Conference itself, if they are to be printed at ali. . 
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The impression is then quite fresh. Selection at that time will 


take oniy minutes while afterwards when the impression has 


faded away, it takes months. 

In the present ease, there has been another cause of delay. 
The man* appointed to correct proofs proved himself to be so 
inefficient and his work was so unscholarly that most of the 
pages printed by him had to be seraped by the Chairman, Mr. 
A-C. Woolner, M. A., C. I. E. F. A. S. B. As the type had 
already been distributed, these pages had to be recomposed and 
reprinted. This caused some financial loss to the Conference 
and delayed the present publieation by six months. 


My thanks are due to the Chairman, Mr. A. C. Woolner. 
Without his keen and active interest, the publication of the 
present volume would have been a problem. From the inception 
to its completion, he has guided it at every stage. Mr. G. C. 
Chatterji, M. A. I. E. S., Professor of Philosophy of the 
Government College, Lahore, was kind enough to read the 
MS. of the Philosophy Section. Pt. Nanak Chand M. A. 
has prepared the index. Pt. Gauri Shankar, M. A., of the 
Government College and Pt. Ram Chandra Shastri of the 
Oriental College have seen it through the press. The time and 
labour spent by both of them are really remarkable and they both 
deserve our grateful thanks. 

ORIENTAL COLLEGE, LAKSHMAN SARUP, 


Gi Lahore &-77-30. Local Secretary. 


Nam le deliberately not published. I hope he will appreciate 
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82. V. Krishnacharya, Library, Madras. 

83. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, Rajshahi, Bengal. 

84. M. Karim Bakhsh, Govt. College, Lahore. 

85. Dr. Kali Das Nag. Calcutta University. 

86. Kshiti Mohan Sen, Esq., Shantiniketan. 

87. R. P. Khosla, Esquire, Principal, G. B. 3. College, 
Muzaffarpur. 

88. V. Kalya Narain, Esq., Eilib Bridge, Ahmadabad. 

89. Prof. Lalten Parshad, Allahabad University. 

90. L. Laxmi Chand, Govt. College, Gujrat. 

9l. B. C. Lale, Esq., Baroda College. 

92. L. Labh Chand, Hony. Magistrate, Amritsar. 

93. Pandit Madho Sarup, Vatsa, Supdt., Archaeology 
Survey, Lahore. 

94. M. Mohammad Sibton, Govt. College, Ludhiana. 

95. L. Manak Chand, M. A., LL. B., Pleader, Amritsar, 

96. L. Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Lahore. 

97. R. K. Mukerji, Esq., Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

98. M. Mufarul Haq, Esq., M.A a €/0 Prof. Shairani, M.A., 
O. College, Lahore. 

99. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari, Oriental 
Lahore. 


College, 


I00. M, Mohammad Yusaf Qureshi, Jhang College, 
WL. Mir, Abdul Rashid, Gujrat College, Gujrat, 
Prof. Mohd, Akbar, Multan College, Multan. 

M. Mohd, Hassan, Chohatta Mufti, Lahore, 


Jhang. 
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.Maulvi Mohammad Abdullah, Govt. Intermediate m 


College, Lyallpur. 
Sayyad Mohibulla. 
Prof. P. M. Modi, Bhavnagar. 
Sayyad Mohd. Ali, Allahabad. 
Mohd. Abrar Hussain, Muslim University, Aligarh. 
Man Mohan, Esq., Inspector of Schools. 
Sayyad Mohd. Badruddin Alavi, Muslim University, 


Aligarh. : E. 
J. M. Mackay, Esq., Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 
N. N. Mitra, Esq., H. C. Oriental College, Lahore. 


S. K. Mallik, Islamia College, Lahore. 

M. Manzur Ahmad, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

M. Mohd. Taqi, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

M. Mohsan Ali Naki Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohd. Din, Headmaster, Islamia 
High School, Lahore. 

Narayan Chandar Banerji, Lecturer, Caleutta 
University, Caleutta t. 

Nirdhandhu Sanyal, Esq., Virendra Research Scholar, 
Rajshahi 

Dr. M. Nizam-ud-Din, Hyderabad Decean. 

Sardar Nawazish Ali Khan, Kazilbash, 42 E 
Road, Lahore 

Mr. Naim-ur Rahman, Allahabad U 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, Pennsyl 
Philadelphia 

Pt. Parameshwara Nand of S. D. 

Mr. V. G. Pondel, Poona. : 

Babu Piyare Lal Bedi, M 
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30.. L. Ram Gopal: 

3. T. A. Ramaswami Esq., Saraswati Mahal, Tanjore. 

732. M. Rashid Ahmad, M.A., ( tovt. College, Ludhia na. 

[3. R.S.L. Raghunath Sahai, Headmaster of Dayal 
Singh School, Lahore. 

434. Radha Govinda Basak, Esq. Dacea University, 
Dacea. | 

॥35._ Prof. Ram Chand Khanna, Govt. Intermediate 
College, Pasrur. 

6. Dr. Rama Sawami Shastri, Oriental Institute, 


Baroda. 
॥8. Pt. Ram Sawarupa Shastri, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 


]38._ Prof. Ram Chand, D. A. V. College, Jullundur. 

00 Pandit Ram Chandra Shastri, Oriental College, 
. Lahore. 

गव), R. K. Subramaniuni Esq., Roypettah, Madras. 

I C. 8. Sirinivas, Esq., Professor of History, Madras. 

गैव2. KR. Srinivasragheri Aiyaugar, Govt. Museum, Madras. 


॥48. DL. Sadhu Ram, of Archaeology Survey Department, 

A Lahore. 

E 

: l44. Prof. Shiv Sharma, Dayanand Ayurvedic College, 
Lahore. 


वक. Mr. JL M. Shairani, Oriental College, Lahore, 
गव, Prof. M. K. Sarkar, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
गक, Mr. Suryakanta, M.A., Oriental ( ‘ollege, Lahore. 
D.G. Sardesi, L, M. S., Poona. 
Mr. Siri Krishna, D. A, V. (€ ‘ollege, Lahore, 
Prof, R. Sabba Rao, Hyderabad Deccan., 
Mr, Sarveshwan Katake, Gohati Deccan, 
Dr. M. Z, Siddiqi, Lucknow. 

Dr. T. L, Shah, L. M. S., Bombay. 
ramania Iyer Esq., Lucknow, 
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455. Prof. D. Sriniwas Char, M.A., Mysore University, 
Mysore. 


॥70. Sayyad Sajjad, Esq.. Hyderabad Deccan. 3 
I57. H. C. Sehgal Esq., C. T. College, Lahore. A 
I58. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D. Litt., P.W. College, E 


Jammu. 

i59. Pandit Siri Ram, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

I60. Pt. Siri Niwas Chaturvedi, Indore 

IG, Sayyad Sadiqi, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

669. Sardar Saadat Hussain Kazilbash 42, Empress Road, 
Lahore. 

i63. Prof. Satya Ketu, Gurukul, Kangri. 

I64, L. Shiv Dass. 

65. A. Sita Ramala Rao. Esq., Hyderabad Deccan. 

i66. Kumar Sarat Kamaroy of Dharampur. 

I67. T. J. 8. Taraporewala, Esq., of Calcutta. 

I68. Mr. A. Tapish, Pasrur College, Pasrur. 

I69, S. B. Tatke, Esq., Jaswant College, Jodhpur. 

ITH. A. S. Tritton Esq., Muslim University, Aligarh. 

ITL. S. Teja Singh Esq., M. A., Khalsa College, Amritsar, 

72. Professor Ude Vir Singh, Dayanand E 
Vidayala, Lahore 

73. R. D. Vedikar, Esq., M. A., Poona (er 

i74. Pandit Vishnu Nath Shastri, College, Gwalior. | ET 

75. Prof. Vishava Nath, Gurukul, Kangri 

Prof. Vageshwar 


A 


Vidhu Shekhar Bhattacharya 
I79. Col Wright, Principal, Murr 
ts0. Prof. R. Zimmerman, St. X 
M. Zia Mohammad, 
Lyalipur. i 


Zafar Iqbal, 
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MEMBERS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE. 


I. A.C, Wooler, Esq. M.A., C.T.E., F.A.S.B. (Chairman), 
32. Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 
8. Dr. Banarsi Das Jain, M.A., Ph. D. 
4. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph. D. 
5 PL Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. T. 
6. Prof. M. K. Sarkar, M.A. 
7. Principal Raghubar Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 
8. L. Veda Vyasa, M. A. 
9. L. Gulbahar Singh, M.A., LL.B. 
]0. Q. Fazal-i-Haq., M.A. 
II. Dr. Mohammad Sadruddin, M.A.. D. Litt. 
I2. Mr. Mohammad Ismail, M.A, 
गाठे. L. Surya Kanta, M.A., O. College. 
l4. Sh. Sirajud-Din, Azar, M.A., M.O.L. 
IS R. B. P. N. Dutt, B.A. 
46. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D. Se. 
IT. P. Jai Chand, Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. 
i8. L. Labhu Ram. S 
I9. Dr. K. N. Sita Ram, Ph. I). 
20. L. Sita Rom Kohli, M.A. 
^ = m a M.A. C. T. ( 'ollege, 
; «D. L. Honan Lal, C. T. Colleo 
23. Dr. E o "n ‘ee D) Tod 
iom bo ALA., « Phil, (Oxon) 


MEMBERS OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 
l. The Dramatic Sub-Committee, 
(a) Principal Raghubar Dayal 
(b) L. Gulbahar Singh, 
न (c) Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 
m (d) Prof, M, K, Sarkar (Convener), 
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2. The Musha’ira Sub-Committee. 
Prof. Mohammad Shafi, (Convener). 
Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 

Q. Fazl-i-Haqq. 
Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

3. The Exhibition Sub-Committee. 
Lt.-Col. H. L. O. Garrett. 

Qazi Fazal-i-Haqq. 
Pt. Bhagvad Datta. 
S. D. Azar, Esq. 
Prof. Mahmud Shafi. 
H. Mahmud Shairani. 
Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 
Dr. L. Sarup. 
L. Labhu Ram (Convener). 
4. Lunch Sub-Committee. 
Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc. 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 
Mrs. Richards. 
5. Transport. 
Prof. Devi Dayal. 
Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 


Diwan Anand Kumar. 
Dr. L. Sarup. 
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7, Taxila Excursion. 


m RS: TL. Sohan Lal. 

(b) R. B. L. Daya Ram Sahni. 

(c Dr. L. Sarup. 

8. Reception Sub-Committee. 

(a) Lt. Veda Vyasa, M.A., Captain of Volu 

(b) Pt. Gauri Shankar, M.A. 

(c) Qazi Fazl-i-Haqa. 

(d) Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

(e) Local Secretary. 

9. Concert Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. M. Iqbal. 

(b) Mr.S. D. Azar. 

(c) Prof. M. K. Sarkar. 

I0. Director of Ceremonies. 

fap B. PN. Dutt. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
Assam. 

Pi ofi ssor | V anomali Chakaravarti Vedantatirtha, 
senior Professor of Sanskrit, Mur 
Sylhet, ( Assam). 

Professor Lakshmi Naravan O z 
aed Bw Narayan ( hatterji Veda Shastri, 
Pes m Toiessor of Sanskrit, Cotton 
Gauhati, (Assam). 

Khan Bahadur Abdullah Abu S$ 


Savied, Senior 


ari Chand Collese, 


College, 


> : 
| rol essor 


of Islainie La 
slaini Languages, Murari Chand College 


i Syihet, (Assam), 

faulvi Syed Mohammad Muhibulla 
Professor of Islamie 
Gauhati, C Assam). 


M.A. Senior 
nguages, Cotton College, 
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Bombay. 

M. G. Rawlinson, Esq., M.A., LE.S., Principal, Deccan 
College, Poona. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalker, M.A., Ph. D., Deccan College, 
Poona 

M. S. Commissoriat, Esq.. M.A., LE.S., Gujrat College, 
\hmedabad 

Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Mahamahopadhaya S. Kuppaswami Sastriyar 
Avergal, M.A.. LE.S., Professor of Sanskrit, Presi- 
dency Coilege, Madras. 

U. P. 

Maulvi Zia-ul-Hasan Alvi, M.A.. Inspector of Arabic 
Madrasas, Ailahabad. 

Pandit Kanshi Ram, M.A., Inspector of Sanskrit 
Pathshalas, U. P., Benares. 

R. S. Babu Prayag Dayal, M.R.A.S., Curator, Provin | 
cial Museum, Lucknow. NT 


i REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES. 


i Aberdeen University. 
i John Maclachlan Mackay, M.A. 
(Edin.). Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 

Agra University. & 
H. Sharma, M.A., Professor S. D. Col 

Aligarh Muslim University ५ 
A. S. Tritton, MA 0 ॥॥॥ ७ 

ment 


Mohammad Habib. T BA, | 
History | 
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Ram Sarup Shastri, Chairman Sanskrit. Department 
Sajjad Haidar. Syed, B.A., Chairman, Urdu Depart- 
ment. 

Allahabad University :-— 
Amar Nath Jha, M.A., Professor of English. 
P. K. Acharya, M.A., D. Litt; 
M. Naim-ur-Rehman, M..A.: 

Bombay University. 

"Rev, F. R. Zimmermann 5.J., Ph.D., St. Xavier College, 

Bristol University :— 
G. H. Leonard, M.A. 

Calcutta University: — 
Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D. Litt. | 
G. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph. D. | 
Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A. | 
Pasupatinath Sastri. M.A., B.L., Ph. D. 


Cambridge University :.— 


H. L. O. Garret. M.A., Principal, Government ( ollege 
Lahore 


R. G. Basak, M.A | 
+ Hida Ali Khan, MEA. Head of Persian and Urdu 


T De, MA, D. Litt, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
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Durham University:— 
W. T. Wright, C.T.E., V.D., M.A., Rev; Principale 
Lawrence College, Ghora Gali, Panjab ~= 
Johns Hopkins University :— 
Lily Dexter Greene, Ph. D., Bishop's School, Delhi 
Lucknow University :— 
K. A. Subramania Iyer, M.A. 
M. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph. D., LL.B. 
Radha Kumud Mukerjee, M.A., Ph. D. E 
Madras University :— dx E 
R. B. 8. K. Aiyangar M.A., Ph. D 
C. Kunhan Raja. M.A.. D.Phil, (Oxon). 
Mysore University :— 
S. V. Venkatesvara Iyer, M.A., L.T., Prof. of History, 
Maharaja College, Mysore. 
New Zealand (Mellington) University :— 
Sir William Marris, B.A., Ex.-Governor of the United 
Provinees of Agra and Oudh es 
SV. L: Scott.. M.A.. Under-Seeretary to Government of — — 
\ssam 
Oxford University :— 
- Alfred Cooper Woolner, M.A. 
Osmania University : — 
Sayyad Sajjad Husain, M.A. 
R. Subba Rao, M.A. 
Paris University : — dH 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, M. A, D. I 


of Paris 
Patna University:— — 
R. P, Khosla, Pr 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 
Baroda. 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph, D., Director of 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. E 
Drm B.C Lele, M. A. Ph. D. Professor of Sa nskrit, 
Baroda College, Baroda. 


Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda State. 
Bahawalpur. 
Maulvi Ghulam Mohammad Shaikh-ul-Jaini, Principal 
of the Local Arabie College, Bahawalpur Stat 
Bikaner. 
Thakur Ram Singh M.A., Inspector of Schools, Bikaner 
State. 
Cochin. 


Professor K. R. Pisharoti, M.A.. Principal. Sanskrit 

College, Cochin State, 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Professor Sidheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt, P. W. 

College, Jammu. 
Patiala. 

S. Basant Singh, Religious Tutor to Their Highnesses. 
Senior Maharaj Kumars, Patiala. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF SOCIETIES AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, c'o K. R. Cama, 
Oriental Institute, 
72, Hornby Rood, Fort Bombay, 


(_) Jivanji Ja nshed jj No d > 
: a ans J! Mod IRA > à E 
Shams-ul-ulnia, M ha Pha )5- OILS 


(2) R. Zimmermann, Sd., Ph.D., Revd. Fr 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal, l, Park Street, Calcutta. 
(I) Haraprasad Shastri, M.M., M.A., C.LE. 
Banziya Sahitya Parishad, Meerut, 
(I) J. N. Sinha Esq., M.A. 
Archæological Department of India. 
(.) H. Hargreaves, Esq. Officiating Director- 
General of Archæology. 
(2) R.B. L. Daya Ram Sahni, Deputy Director- 
General of Exploration. 
(3) Madho Sarup Vatsa, Esq.. M.A.. Superintendent, 
Northern Circle of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. 
(+) Superintendent Mohammadan Monuments, Lahore. 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, P.O. Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona City, (India). 
(DD A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., Professor. 
(2) P. V. Kane, M. A. LL. My Professor 
(3) R. Zimmermann, Ph. D. 
(4) S.K. Belvalkar, M A ERE 
(5) V. &. Apte, B. A, Pmhopab 
(6) V.G. Paranjpe, M.A, Eb Bo DOE 
(7) V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at-baw: 
(8) V.S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph. D. 
Bharat Itihasa Sanshodhaka, Poona. 
(I). Dr. Narhar Gopal Sardesai. 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. - 
(D Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit, | T 
Patna College, Bankipore, Patna 
(2) D.N. Sen, M.A, I. EOS) Breese 
College, Bankipore, Patna 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Town | 
a) Q. V. Acharya, B. A., Esq 
(9) H, Heras, S. J. Revd. Ex, | 
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(3) Jd ivanji J. Modi, DE Ph D.C I. E, Shamsi 


ul-Ulma. 
(4) R. Zimmermann, Revd. Dr. 
(5) Vishnu 5. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph. D. 
(6) V. P. Vaidya. B. A., Bar-at-Law. 
(7) Dr. L. T. Shah. 
Gurukula Kangri. 
(I) Prof. Vishwa Nath Vidyalankara., 
(2) Prof. Yogishvara Vidyaiankara. 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Post Box No. il, Prayaga. 
(D) Purushottama Dasa Tandan, M. A., LL. B. 
Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti, or 
The Assam Research Society, Gauhati, Assam. 


() Saiyid Muhammad Mubibullah, Maulavi, M. A. 
A. E. S., Professor of Arabic and Persian, Cotton 
College, Lakhtakia, Gauhati, Assam. 

(2) Suryya Kumar Bhuyan, M.A. B. L.. A. E. S. 
Professor of English, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

K. R. Cama, Oriental Institute, Sukhadwala Buildings, 

72, Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. 

(I) Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. Aye De QI Hs 
Shams-ul-Ulma. 

(2) K. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D. Revd. Fr. St 
Xavier's College, Cruickshank toad, Bombay | न 

(3) S.K. Belvalkar, M. A, Ph. D. 


f Bilvak ja, 
Bhamburda, Poona. VARUNA 


Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, Rangpur. 
" G) Brindabon Chandra Professor 
M. A, M. R. A. 5. 49 Durga Kund, Benares City E.I | R 
(2) Padma Nath V idyabinod कन 
M. A., Tattva Saraswati, 45, House C 


Bhattacharya : 


Mahamahopadh yaya, 
otorah, Benares City. 
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(3) Surendra Chandra Roy, Choudhary, Dharma | : 
Bhusan, Ex. M. L. A, Zamindar Alam-Nagar, P. ©. 
Rangpur, (Bengal). i र 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. I. 

(I) A. C. Woolner, Esq. 

(2) A. H. M. Nizam-ud-Din, Dr. 

(3) G. K. Nariman, Esq 

(4) Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya. 

(5) mW. Krishnaswanii Aiyangar, Prof. 

(6) W.Ivanow Esq. 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

(I) Chintaharan Chakravarti, Kavyatirtha, M. A. 

(2) Janakinath, Sahitya Sastri. 

Sahitya Parishad, Chittagong. 

(I) Herendra Nath, De., M.A. 

Trustees of the Indian Museum, 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

CI) A. E. M. Abdul Ah, EIR T. NON 
l (2) D. R- Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D. 2 
| (3) Haraprasad Sastri, C.LE, M.A., Mahama: 
| hopadhya. 4 
[ (4) Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., Rai Bahadur. 
Varendra, Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal. 
 (D Brajendramohan Maitra, M.A., B.L. Ghi 
| P.O. Rajshahi, (Bengal) 
| 2) Kshitishchandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., G 

P.O, Rajshahi, (Bengal) 
(3) Niradbandhu Sanyal, M.A., R 
(4) Sarat Kumar Ray, Kumar, 
— Dayarampur P.O., Distt. Ra 
(5). Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, . 


cee o 
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The following Universities sent their good wis! he 


success of the Conference. 
Koln University. 


Berlin University In Cnive . 
Leipzig University 


Bresiau Universit 


Bristol University Lieds University. 

Chicago University Liege University. | 

Cincinnati University Liverpool University. 

Copenhagen Universits Ludwig Max initi 

p'Alger University versitat, Munch 

Edinburgh University Melbourne Universi 

Erlangen University Ottawa University (C: a) 

Frankfurt Cniversity. — Prussian University 

Friedrichs University (alle) (Grel id). 

George August Universitat, | Sheffield University. 
Gottingen. Virginia University 

Grenoble University. : Charlotteville. 

Hamburgitche Universitat. 

Heidelberg Universitat. Weirzburg University 

Ireland, National University. Bavarian 


The following Governments, Universities, and Staies con- 
tributed to the Funds of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 


l. Panjab University ..... # Rs. 2.500 

2. Panjab Governnient PS a 000 

3. U. P. Government ..... रै L000 

4. Madras Government i, Ret हळ 000 

5. Kashmir State .... fe HERE | 000 
EU Seke un 7C » 7000 

7. Kapurthala State... d CE MA » i 

8. Hyderabad State .. |. ८७ ea d iu 

9. Bengal Government = 8 ` made TON 

I0. Bahawalpur State... et zs 908 

Il. Bikaner State x ae ERN 
DEUS .. 7 7 o DESC 
| I3. Mysore University ... sm "ace M 
| l4. Baroda State 2i A de sur. AN 
l5. Jodbpur State .. ge e cm » 900 

I6. Indore State 9 E. "AN ५ 

IT, Rewah State DOPO » 400 

78. Kohlapur State TORO TM 5 » 200 
MC Roe ts SSE 


Total Rs. 3,550 
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Programme of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
Monday, the LI9th of November, 928. 
4 to 5-30 Pm. Garden Party at the Town Hall 
Grounds 
Mr. Sohan Lal “at Home ' to members of the 
Conference. 
Opening Session—University Hall 5-45 to 8 p.m. 


5-45 par Members of the Reception Committee meet in the 
Reception Room, attached to the University Hall. 
Such members of the Reception Committee as are 
entitled to. will wear Academie Dress. Members 
of the Reception Committee, Members and guests 
of the Conference will take their seats by 5-50 PM. 
Sectional Presidents and representatives of foreign 
Universities will sit on the dais. 
6-0 p.m. The Chairman and the Vice-Chairmen of the 
Reception Committee, the Hony. Treasurers, the 
Hony. Secretaries and the Executive Committee 
of the Conference will receive His Excellency at 
the main entrance of the University Hall. His 
| Exeelleney and the President will then be conduct- 
i ed to the dais in a procession which will be formed 
in the following order : 
Prof. Mohammad Shafi and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Principal Raghubar Dayal , Dr. A Siddiqi | E 


Dr. L. Sarup , Dr.S. K. Belvalkar. 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar A 
Sir Abdul Qadir र 3 
A. C, Woolner, Esq. 5 
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ग. H.E. The Governor. 


Speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcoming the Delegates and asking Iis Excellency to open 
the Conference. 

Speech of His Excellency the Governor. 

Address of the President. 

Thanks to His Excellency. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, ॥928. 
ADDRESSES OF SECTIONAL PRESIDENTS. 
Maynard Hall. Hailey Hall. 
IOAM, HisronY & ARCH.EO- 
LOGY. 
E m Dr S. K. Aiyangar. 
3 ll a.m. Arabic, Persian and | 
E Zend. Dr.  Sir| 
Muhammad Iqbal. | 
II-30 AM. Classical Sanskrit. IIA, Urdu. 


Prof. Kappuswami | Nawab Sadar Yar 
Shastri. | Jang. 

I2 p.m. Vedic, टन P.M. Punjabi 
P rinci al | K. B. Ch. Shahab-ud- 
A. C. Woolner. Din 


22-30 p.m. Hindi. 
T Pt. Amar Nath Jha. 
imi PM. LUNCH | INTERVAL 
| 2PM, जप: ! 
r. S, K. Chatterji § 


2-45 P.M. Meeting of the 

Linguistic Society 
of India. E 
Presidential Addr 
by Prot. c qm 
Taraporewala 
ddress is not del 
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4 P.M. , Cars start for Shahdara. 
4-30 PM. Garden Party at'Shahdara. Mr. Ram Jawaya- 
‘At Home’ to members of the Conference. H. E. Sir 
Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, Governor of 
. the Punjab, is expected to grace , with his presence 
the Garden Party at Shahdara. | 
5 PM. Return to Lahore. IF 
9-30 PM.—I2 AM. Sanskrit drama, the Svapnavasava- 
dattam, Mahabir. Theatre, outside Mori Gate. . 


WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER ?l, I928. 
Law COLLEGE AND ORIENTAL COLLEGE 


BUILDINGS. 
9-45 A.M. ... Photograph at the Maynard Hall. 
IO AML to L P.M. .. Reading of papers in different sections. 
{-0 PM. to 2 PM. -~~ Light Refreshments. 


2.0 PM. to 4-0 P.M. Reading of papers in different sections. 


Tf any section has finished work, visits may be paid to 
the Exhibition and the Museum. 

FOP. = Lecture by Dr. Kalidas Nag, illustrat- 
ed with lantern slides at the Hall of 
the Forman Christian College. The 
Hon’bie Mr. Manohar Lal, Minister 
for Education and Industries, has 
kindly consented to take the chair. 

8 P.M. Musha ira :— | 3 

Urdu :—University Hall. 

Hindi —Maynard Hall 

Panjabi:—Government College Hall. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEM BER 22, 928. 
IO A.M, to LPM. .. Reading of papers in different sections, 
WBN TOIPM.  .... Light refreshments, 

2 P.M. to 3 P.M. .. Visit to the Exhibition and the Museum, 
E NOTE -—Any section may continue its sitting during the 
$ afternoon, in case its work is not finished. 
` 3 P.M. (04 P.M. _.... Executive Committee. Room No. VI. 
i ANOO PN Council. Maynard Hall. A 


HOBOS . L Departure for Taxila. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Reception Committee 
of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference held in the 
Maynard Hall on Monday, the वणा of May, 928, at 5. P. M 

The following were present :— 

The Hon'ble now H. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 

(in the Chair.) 

Messrs. A. C. Woolner, Raja Narendra Nath, Nand Lal 
Bar-at-Law, Mohammad Shafi, Raghubar Dayal, R. B. 
Sewak Ram, Raj Krishan Bar-at-Law, D. B. K. B. Thaper, 
R. B. P.N. Dutt, S. S. Bhatnagar, Qazi  Hazl-i-Haq, 
Sadr-ud-Din. Gulbahar Singh, Sita Ram Kohli, Veda Vyasa, 
Sohan Lal of Messrs. Gulab Singh & Sons, Ram Jawaya 
of Messrs Uttar Chand Kapur & Sens, Mohammad 
Iqbal, Gauri Shankar, M. K. Sarkar, Hem Raj, Abdul 
Hamid, Rahim Bakhsh, हि. B. Balak Ram Pandya, S. N. 
Gupta of the Mayo School of Arts, and Lakshman Sarup 
(Local Secretary.) 

l. The Honorary Local Secretary read the following 
report :— 

The object of this report isto give, to the Reeeption 
Committee, some idea of the work that has been done so far. 

The Fourth Indian Oriental Conference met at 
Allahabad and elected the following Offiee-bearers and the 
Executive Committee :— 

President—Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. J. J. Modi, C. I. E 

Treasurer :— Principal A. C. Woolner. 

Joint Seeretaries-—Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Loeal Seeretary—Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

Members of the Committee-—Dr. Ganga Nath Jha. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Dr. R. 0. Muzumdar. 
Dr. A. Siddiqi. 
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"s र Pandit Amar Nath Jha, 
EE ठण... Shastri. 
ौ f i: En ` Prof. Mohammad Shafi. 
; Preparations for the Fifth: Conference began early in 
October ॥927.. i | - 
2, Preliminary work of the Conference consisted in 
compiling the following lists:— 3 ; 
(a) List of persons eligible, under the new e mstitu- 
" tion, to become a member of the Indian Oriental 
Conference. 
(b) A list of Learned Societies and Institutions 
(g) A list of Universities of the east and the west. 
(d) A list of Indian and neighbouring States. 
(e) A list of the Principals of the Colleges, affiliated 
to Indian Universities. 


(f) A list of Indologists of the Royal Asiatic 

p. Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

= (g) A list of Indologists of the Société Asiatique 
of Paris. 


(h) A list of Indologists of the Deutschen Mor 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

() A list of Indologists of America. 

(3) A list of Maulvis and Pandits, 

(k) A list of Vernacular poets. 

Invitations were sent in December, I927 to the 


gen- 


ersities of the world 
dian States 


LS 


d Institutions 
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(2) Indologists of the Société Asiatique oat SOO) 
(h) Indologists of the Royal Asiatic Society... I30 
(i) Indologists of the Deutschen Morgen- 

landishen Gesellschaft ~ = eee 58 
(j) Indologists of America | TE 60 
(k) Maulvis and Pandits e .. 00 
(D Vernacular poets — m ~ 200 


Separate lists of other European Scholars like the 
Italian, the Spanish, the Belgian, the Dutch, the Swedish, 
the Norwegian, the Swiss, ete., were not prepared as most of 
them are members either of the one or of the other of the 
Oriental Societies mentioned above. 

Copies of invitations sent are enclosed. 

From 
The Local Secretary, 
The Fifth Indian Oriental Conferenee, 
University Hali, 
Lahore. 
| 24th November I927. 
Dear Sir, d 

The fifth session of the Indian Oriental Conference 

will be held at Lahore in November, 928. I have the 


honour to cordially invite you to attend the conference and 


to read a paper on a subject of your own choice. I shall be 
glad to know the title of your paper at your earliest con- 
venience as this information is required for classification. — 

The conference will be divided into various sections, 
including sections for the vernaeulars of the Panjab, i.e., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha'ira, and a representation of 
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a Sanskrit play. Excursions to places of historical interest 
ate i ue = 
like Taxila and Harappa will be arranged. 


As the Panjab University remains closed for the 
| summer vacations from June tili the end of September, you 


: are earnestly requested to send your paper in full, together 
with a short summary so as to reach the Local Secretary by 
April at the latest. 
| An early answer will be very much appreciated, 
x Yours cordially, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, 
Local Secretary, 
: From 
b S 
p Local Secretary, 
x The Fifth indian Oriental Conference, 
x ^ University Hall, Lahore. 
To 


The PRIME MINISTER, 


p I have the honour to enclose à copy of Bulletin No. I, 

— Which wili give you some information about the Fifth 

ý Indian Oriental Conference to be held at Lahore from the 
ee 9th to the 23rd of November, I928, 

The Oriental Conference is a v 

includes all the classical langu 


ery comprehensive affair | 
ages of India, History, — 
opology, Religion, — 


tion, Philosophy, Philology, Anthr 
23, Archeology, and Fine Arts, 

: vive Indian drama, 
laces of ; SU interest. 


iS 


it endeavours, by. 
Indian music, and | 


Mme 
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It is patronised by the Provincial G overnments and 
Universities of India. Almost all of them are sending dele- 
eates to the Conference 


Several British and American Universities have deputed 
delegates who wiil come to India just to attend the Oriental 
Conference. j 

The University of New Zealand will be represented at 
the Conference by Sir William Marris, the ex-Governor of 
the U.P. 

Indian Princes and States have, from time immemorial, 
patronised Oriental Art and Literature. It ismy privilege 
to invite you. on behalf of the Reception Committee, to 
kindly send one or two delegates, to represent the State at 
the forthcoming Conference. The study of Oriental subjects 
is not of an academic and local interest only but it has a 
world-wide appeal. If India is held im esteem to-day in 
Asia and the Western World, it is simply on account of her 
contribution to the world-thought through the Oriental Art 
and Literature. The Indian Oriental Conference deserve 
therefore your sympathy. May I expect that you will be 
und enough to take interest in the Confereneé and eó- 
operate to make it a success by sending a few representa 
of your State. If so, the names of the delégates selected 
may kindly be communicated to me as soon as possible. so 
that suitable arrangements may be made for their reception. 

An carly arswer will be very mueh appreciated. 


I have the honour to be, 


p fone —; 
Your most obedient servant; 
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BULLETIN No. l. 
“INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental ( 'onferenee 
will be held at Lahore, from the 9th to the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, [928. ` | 

"The objects of the Conference are the following: 


l 


(a). To bring-together - Orrentalists: m ordi r take 

stock of the various activities of Oriental Scho lars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give ex- 
pression to their views on their respective subjects 
‘and to point out the difficulties experienced in the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual. intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 


(४) To encourage traditional learning. 


The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums up all the work done by Oriental Scholars in. various: 


branches of. Oriental Art and Literature, Mutual 
of thought and personal contact with Schol 
stimulating to further research, but h 
co-ordination of efforts, 
Conferences . has long 
America. 


The Conference will be divided into a number of se 
the Provisional list of which is give 


l.. Vedic. . 2. Classical. 3. 
9, Fine Arts. 6, Arabie, 


ave also a tendency to 
As such the. utility of these 
been recognised in Europe and 


ctions. 
n below :-~ 


Philosophy. 4. Philology. 
Persian and Zend, 7. History 
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and Archeology. 8 Urdu. 9. Hindi. 0. Panjabi. 
II. Anthropology i 


There will be a concert of classical Indian. music, a 
Musha‘ira, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. 
l;xeurstons to places of historical interest like Taxila - will 
be arranged, An exhibition of old. and rare MSS. and 
other objects of Art and. Archeological finds will also be. 
organized 


All Orientalists are invited to become members of 
the Conference by paying a fee of rupees five ‘only to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Raghubar Dayal, M.A., Sanatan 
Dharam College, Lahore. Those who wish:to read papers 
at the Conference should send their papers in -full together -: 
with a short summary to the Honorary Local Secretary, 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), University 
Hall, Lahore, by the end of April. I928. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, and the 
Chancellor of the Panjab University, is pleased to consent,- 
to be the Patron and to open the Session of the Conference 
Lahore. The Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University, has 
kindly consented to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. ‘Those who wish to join the Reception Com- 
mittee should fill in the enclosed form and send it to the: 
undersigned. 


> 


The Panjab has always been famous for its hospi- 
tality. It is expected that a large number of:Panjabis will - 
join, so that the Reception Committee may in. reality be a- 
Representative Committee of the Panjab and offer to the 
visitors from other Provinces as attractive “a. pr gran 
88 possible and make their visit a memorable one. 
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<, गृ B- ड 
THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 
THE FIFTH INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
र ew University Hall, Lahore. 

Dear Sir, | 

I shall be glad to join the Reception Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. I enclose Bs... 
as my subscription. 


. “The minimum subscription to join the Reception Com- 
mittee is Rupees twenty-five only. 


E From ; ` 
ह The Local Secretary, 
The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
University Hall, Lahore. 


i 


The Registrar, 
University of 


i i è T 
‘Sin, tx E " H 
je. 4 


— TheFifth Indian Oriental Conference will be held at 
í 76 in November 928. I have the honour to invite you to 
$ on behalf of your University. All individual - जु 
£ course welcome, but we would like to sce the 
resented by its own delegates as this has been - 


eae ee 


E 


QW . os L 


Irani 
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The conference will be divided into a number of sections, 
? 


including sections for the Vernaculars of the Panjab, ie., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha‘ira, and representation of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila and Harappa will also be arranged. 

Will you be so kindas to let me know whether the 
representatives of your University, if any, are likely to 
read any papers at the Conference. Tf so, the paper in full 
together with a short summary should be sent so as to reach 
me not later than April I928. This is particularly request- 
ed, for the University of the Panjab remains closed for the 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, and 
all arrangements for printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before the University is closed for the 
summer vacations 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
LAKSHMAN SARUP 
; Local Secretary. 


From 
The Local Secretary, 
The Fifth Indian Oriental Conf 


The Secretary, 


74“ 


Sir, 
The Fifth Indian Ori 
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vou to send delegates on behalf of your Society. AN 
individual scholars are of course welcome but we would like 
to see the Society represented by its own delegates as this 
has been the former practice. 

If the Society agrees to send delegates, T am to request 
that the names of the delegates selected may kindly be com- 
municated to me as soon as possible. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sec- 
tions, including sections for the Vernaculars of the Pai ijab, 
i.e., Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha‘ira, and representation of 
a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical 
interest like Taxila and Harappa will also be a rranged. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know. whether the 
representatives of your Society, if any, are likely to read 
any papers at the Conference. If so, the paper in full 
together with a short summary should be sent 80 as to reach 
me not later than April I928. This is particularly requested 
for the University of the Panjab remains closed for tho, 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, and 
all arrangements of printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before the University is closed for the 
summer vacations. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSHMAN SARUI 2 


Local Secretary. 


Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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| or papers in full togethe 
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Local Secretary, 
INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
University Hall, Lahore. 
2nd January, L928. 
ri १ ) 
The Principal, 


The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore in November 928. I have the honour 
to invite you and the members of your staff to attend, and 
to read papers at the Conference. 
The Conference is held every second year and practi- 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange of thought 
and personal contact with scholars are stimulating to 
further research and als» tend to co-ordination of effort. 
As such these Conferences are very useful and their utility 3 
was long recognized in Europe and America र $ 
The Conference will be divided into a number of 
sections—a provisional list of which is enelosed. There will 


kw = 


representation of a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to pla 
of historieal interest like Taxila and Harappa will 
arranged E 

Will you be so kind as to communicate the 
this letter to the members of your staff a 
any one is likely to attend, or to read a | 
ference. Ifso,I shall be glad to 
paper or papers at your earliest 


aad vt dil 
L H " p" , 


s a Philosophy. 
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sent so as to reach me not later than April I928. This is 
particularly requested as the University of the Panjab 
remains closed for the summer vaeations from June till the 
end of September, and all arrangements for printing the 
volumes of summaries are therefore to be made before the 
University is closed for the summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be 

Sir, 
Your mest obedient servant, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, 


Local Secretary. 
PROVISIONAL LIST OF SECTIONS. 


o Vedic, 
2 Literary (Classical Sanskrit). 


ry and Archwology. 


"— 
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विज्ञापना 


अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्याविपश्चित्सम्पेज्ननम्‌ | 


—— as 


अखिलभारतीयप्राच्याविद्याविपश्चित्सम्मेलनस्य पञ्चममधिवेशनं लवपुरे १६२८ नवम्बर्‌- 


HESS. एकोनविंश दिनादारम्य तरथो नपयेन्तं (Ge १६-२३) संघरिष्यते | 


c 


सम्मलनस्यास्याधाना : देश्यानि सममिलषितानि | 

(क) प्राच्यविद्यानुरामिणां सहयोगं सम्पा मारतीयेरितरदेशीयेश्च प्राच्यतत्तानुसन्धायि- 
भिर्विहितानामनुसन्धानानामेकत्र संग्रह: | 

(ख) प्राच्यविद्याविज्ञानविषये$व्ययनाय तत्त्वानुसन्थानाय परस्परसाहाय्यस्य सुलभता- 
सम्पादनम्‌ | 

(ग) श्रार्तिस्ककिविशिष्टविषयेषु स्वमतप्रकाशनाय यथास्वं ज्ञानविज्ञानविशेषाधिगमेऽनुभूतानां 
वाधानामितरसोक्रायीय विवरणा [नम्‌ | 


(घ) प्राच्यविद्यामर्मज्ञानां पारस्पा 


संसगा भवधनस्‌ | 
z) IEW AAR ससुन्नयचम्‌ | 


=~ 


Aai प्रतिद्वितीयवत्सरे संघटते, प्राच्यकला-साहित्य-सम्बन्धिशाखाविशेषेधु प्राच्य- 


RARITA अनुसन्धानादिकायेविशेषान्‌ संग्रह्माति च । विपश्चिदपश्चिमानां परिचयेन परस्परः 
HRS च न केत्रले गवेषणायामेव समुत्साहातिरेको जञ्जन्यते, अपि तु इतरेषां पार्त्रिमातैशयं 
पर्यालोच्य तध्याभिनन्दनेऽुकरणोऽपि च safaaiahi । अत एव यूरोपे अभेरिकायाऽचेताइश- 
सम्मेलनानामुपयोगिता बहोंः कालादभ्युपयता प्रथते । 

सम्मेलनमिदमधो निर्दिटरेषु नानाविभागेषु विभक्कमास्ते । १ वेदेषु वेदाङ्गेषु च २ रामायणे, 
महाभारते, काव्यनाटकादो च, ३ दशीनशाब्ने, ४ AMA ५ कलासु, ६ अरबीभाषा-फारसी- 
भाषा-अेन्दभाषासु, ७ इतिहासे पुरातत्त्वे च, = उदूभाषातत्साहित्ययोः, ६ दिन्दीभाषातत्साहित्ययोः, 
१० पञ्जाबीभाषातत्साहित्ययोः, ११ मानवविज्ञाने चेति | 

अन्नेका सङ्गीतगोष्टी संघटिष्यते यत्र प्राचीनं भारतीयं सङ्गीतं श्रुतिरसायनतां प्रपत्स्यते | 
एका कतितागोष्ठी, एकष्य संस्कृतनाटकत्य (भासविरचितस्वप्नवासवद्त्तस्य) अ्भिनयश्च भविष्यति, 
तथा हस्तलिखितपुरातनपुस्तकरल्लानां, श्रोतस्मातेयज्ञपात्रादीनां, चित्रश्रतिमाविशेषाणां च प्रद्शीनानि 
विधास्यन्ते | तक्षशिलाप्रमूयेतिद्दासिकस्यानप्रेक्षणस्यापि प्रबन्धो भविष्यति | 
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श्रीमन्तः पञ्चापगवनेरमदोदयाः सम्मेलनशय संरक्तकतामूरीकृतवन्तः d तेरेव Wenn: 
सम्मेलनस्योद्धाटनं विधास्यते | 

श्रीमन्तो मदामहोपाव्याया विद्यासागरहरप्रसादशाखिणः एम ए.; डी, लिट्‌; शी, आई, 
इ.; महोदयाः सम्मेलनस्य सभापातित्वेन निर्वाचिताः सन्ति | 

धीमन्तः पञ्चापविश्ववि्यालश्रस्य वाइसचान्सलरमदोदशाः स्वागतकारिणीसमितेः 
सभापतिपदमलइक्ृतवन्तः | 

a dagaa  संस्कृतानुरागिणव्व सम्मेलनस्यास्य शोभां वपि 


श्थमुपस्वाय सम्मेलनमिदं महान्तमुत्कपे लत्भयिष्यन्तीति । 

श्रीमतां गमनागमनथोव्येयभारः Idem सहिष्यते, AA च स्थानाशनादिधितन्धः खयं 
ama करिष्यते, श्रीमद्भिः सह यदि परिचारकः शिष्यादिवी paa तस्यापि व्ययादि- 
सहितो निखिलः प्रबन्धो विधास्यते | 

श्रीमद्भिः ERACI कमिन्‌ समये च लवबुर्मलड्रिष्यते इत्येतदपि pra यावच्छवर्य 
aia पत्रद्राराअ्वश्यं सूचनीयं येन A aed सम्पद्येत । सर्वमपि प्रवन्धजातं श्रीमतां पत्रोत्तरागच- 
मिति passaas पत्रद्वाराऽवश्यं सूचनीयमिति 

विज्ञापयति-- 
लक्ष्मणस्त्ररूप। (US. ए.; डी. फिल.) 


अखिलभारतीयप्राच्यविद्याविपश्चित्सम्मे लनस्य स्थानीयमन्त्री । 


—— aaa 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 
LAHORE: 
28th March I928, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
: University of. 


h Session of the Indian Oriental s 
t Lahore, from the 9th to the 2870 of- 
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The objects of the Conference are the following :— 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Seholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give 
expression to their views on their respective 
subject and to point out the difficulties experiene- 
ed in the pursuit of their special branches of 
study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference is held every second year and practi- 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
various branches of Oriental Art and Litrature. Mutual 
exchange of thought and personal contact with Scholars 
are not only stimulating to further research, but have also 
a tendeney to co-ordination of efforts. As such the utility — 
of these Conferences has long been recognised in Europe - 
and America im 

The Conference will be divided iuto a number 
sections, the provisional list of which is given below :— 

I. Vedic. 2. Classical, 3. Philosophy. 4. Phil 
5. Tine Arts. 6. Arabic. Persian and Zend. हे 
and Archeology. 8. Urdu. 9. Hind. | 
TI. Anthropology A 

There will be a concert of classic 
Musha‘ira, and representation of 
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The Universities have hitherto taken a keen interest 
in the Indian Oriental Conference and का क 
towards the funds of the Conference. We have the honour 
o lie University authouities for financial 
assistance. The University of the Punjab has already 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,500 and we shall be very 
grateful if your University sanctions a grant for the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
A. C. WOOLNER, M.A. CLE. 
Hon. Treasurer, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, M.A., D. PHIL., 
Hon. Local Secretary, 

4. A Working Committee with Mr. A. C. Woolner as 

hairman has been formed. 

The first meeting of the Wor 
on 7th January 928, at JI a. ता. in the Oriental College 
and the following Sub-Committees were elected ;— 

(a) Dramatic :—(Names of the members of these Sub- 
Committees are given above). 
(b) Musha'ira ;— 
(c) Concert ;— 
(d) Exhibition :— 
9. Principal Raghubar Dayal was elected Honorary 


king Committee was held 
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7. ‘The Reception Committee is being organised. The 
minimum subseription to join the Reception Committee is 
fixed at Rs. 25 only. During the current month, Principal 
Raghubar Dayal and myself have been going out practicaily 
every day to enroll members for the Reception Committee. 
8. The following Universities are sending Delegates 
to the Conference:-—-Caleutta, Dacca, Patna, Aligarh, 
Mysore, Bristrol, Aberdeen, Pennsylvania, Durham, 
Hamburg and University of New Zeland. 
9. The following learned societies and institutions are 
sending representaives :— 
(a) Indian Museum Calcutta. 
(b) Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
(९) Rangpur Sahitya Parishad Mandir, Rangpur. 
(d) Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi (Bengal). 
(e) Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
(D Kamrupa Anusandhan Samiti, Gauhati, (Assam). 
(g) Sanskrit, Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 
(hb) Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 
(i) Council of Post Graduate Teaching, Caleutta. 
(j) Royal Asiatic Society of London. E 
(k) Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. " 
I0. ‘The following Provincial Governments are being 
represented :---Madras, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay. — — 
II. "The Executive Committee of the Indian Oriental. 
Conference have elected Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Har 
sada Shastri, M.A., C.LE., as the President and the 
ing gentlemen as Sectional Presidents :— | 


n"n—n— 


I. Vedic ~- Principal. 
2. Classical Sanskrit sD NS 
3. Philology 


Philosophy 
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5. Fine Arts’ .. O. C. Ganguly, Esq. 
6. Arabie, Persian and Zend ... Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 
7. History and Archeology - Dr. S. K. Lyangar. 
8, Urdu ..Nawab Sadar Yar Jang, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
9. Panjabi .. K. B. Ch. Shahab-ud-Din, 
CE | कशा Reb Ir Sita Ram 
Allahabad. 


ll. Anthropology = NI. MI Dr. Haraprasad 
> Shastri, C.I.E. 
I2. Three thousand letters have been written and 
despatched during the last five months. 


॥8. . The Conference will cost about Rs. 5,000. 


गक, The programme of the conference was considered, 


i5. The following Sectional Secretaries were elected =- 


Lo yede a आओ L. Raghu Vira, M.A 
Panjab University, 
१ Lahore. 
2. Classical Sanskrit = L. Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 
Govt. College, Lahore. 


68 Phildlogy 


> 


> P. Gauri Shankar, M.A., 
Govt. College, s 
~~ L. Sita Ram Kohli, M.A., 
Govt. College, Lahore. 
a Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, 
MA, Ph. D., Oriental 
College, Lahore. 
— P. Jai Chand Shastri, 
MA, MOL, Panjab - 
University Research _ 
Scholar, Lahore," ° —— 


History and Archeology 
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न T, Panjabi ee FoR Q. Fazl-i-Haq, M.A. 
| Govt. College, Lahore. 
8. Ena . SSS P. Ganpat Rai, MA, 
Central Training 
College, Lahore. 
9, Urdu .. M. Zafar Iqbal, MA. 
C. T. Colleze, Lahore 
| Is Hine Aris; MCN. Prof. S. N. Gupta, M.A 
; I.E.S., Mayo School 
| of Arts. 
: । II. Anthropology me 
| [७. Tt was agreed to have an excursion to Taxila. 
| l7. It was agreed to print the volume of summaries 
b during the summer vaeation. 


I8. With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
eame to an end at 5-45 P. M. 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Working Committee held on 
Saturday, the 27th of October, 928 at II A. M. E 
in the Council Room of the Oriental College. - 


T. The following were present :— 

L A, ©. Woolner, Esq, M.A. CLE, FASB, 
the Chair.) कि a 

la. Rai Bahadur P. N. Dutt, Esq., B. A. 

2, Mohammad Shafi, Esq, M.A. 

3. Siraj-ud-Din Azhar, Esq. 

4. Qazi Fazl-i-Haq, M.A. 

5. Dr. Mohammad + 
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- 


Principal, Raghubar Dayal, M.A. 
Dr. Banarsi Das, M.A., Ph.D. 
Pandit Bhagvad Datta, B.A. 

]0. Veda Vyasa, Esq, M.A. 

u. M. M. Ismail, Esq., M.A. 

lla. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D. Se. 

I2. Gauri Shankar, Esq., M.A., B.T. 
8, M. K. Sircar, Esq., M.A. 

là. Ganpat Rai, Esq., M.A. 

i5. Jai Chand, Esq., M.A. 

IS Dr K N Sita Ram, M.A. Ph.D. 
I7. L. Labhu Ram. 

I8. Lakshman Sarup (Secretary. ) 


© go 


IL The programme of the Conference was finally settled 
(see above). 


III. It was agreed to keep the exhibition open to mem- 
t e Vaa er १९ 0 > a t - t 
bers of the Conference only during the first 4 days, 
and to admit the public afterwards at a charge of 
4 annas per head. 


IV. The Convener, Exhibition Sub-Committee, read the 
following interim report regarding the progress of 

the Exhibition :— i 
I. Letters for the loan of rare, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Arabic Manuscripts, paintings, inscriptions, Taman 
Sanads, Specimens of Calligraphy, old bindings and e 
torical Finds and other articles illustrating. the | 


b. ancient 
Indian Culture were issued to various individual Institu- 
ions, the Archzological Department and the Kapurthala 


the Patiala, A Rampur, Bharatpur, Haidarabad, 
and Kashmir Darbars were written to by the 


etary, Government Panjab. The Director- 


itya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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General of Archeology was further requested to circularise 
his orders to the various Museums under his control. 

It was originally proposed to house the Exhibits in- the 
Upper Storev of the Punjab University Library, but the 
Convener felt that the accomodation would not be enough. 
Besides the Director-General of Archeology wanted to 
have the pre-assurance of the safety of the Exhibits before 
lending them out. He therefore sought the help of Mr. 
S. N. Gupta and Dr. K. N. Sita Ram, Curator, Central 
Museum, Lahore. The Curator very kindly placed one of 
the rooms in the Central Museum at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee. Sinee August last the Secretary, 
Fine Arts Section (Dr. Sita Ram) has been working in 
close co-operation and collaboration. 

In anticipation of the Exhibition Committee's sanction 
the Convener assured the Director-General of Archeology 
that the Exhibits would be insured and other suitable 
safeguards by way of the appointment of extra Police and 
Chaukidars would be undertaken. - 

3. The Exhibition Committee met on the lith October 
I928 and decided that the entire collection of the Exhibits be 
insured with Messrs. Arbuthnot Gillanders & Co., Lahore, 
for Rs. 50,000 for a period of a fortnight. Their charges 
amounting to Rs. 00 were accepted. 

4, The Committee has decided to get the labels for 
Exhibits printed. 

5. The Chairman of the Exhibition Committee has 
been authorised to appoint temporarily Chaukidars, ete. 
The District Superintendent Police has been written to for 
loaning the services of three Constables. Their salaries for — — 
the period of the loan, will have tobe met by the Exhibi- - 
tion Committee 
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= 6. The Exhibits will be divided into IO Sections: 
अ (A). Manuscripts... (B). Firmans,  Sanads and 
Autographs. (€). Paintings. (D). Sculptures. (E). 
Inscriptions. (F). Seals and Coins. (G). Old I Bindings. 
(ED. Calligraphy. (J). Pottery, Porcelain and Terra- 
cota. (K). Rugs and Shawls. 


Arai 


- ग. About 250 Manuscripts (Sanskrit and Persian) 
and other Languages have been promised. So far about 
56 have been received, but a good number of these will pour 
in the course of the next two weeks. 
h . 8. Among the Persian Manuscripts, Professor 
Sirajuddin Azar’s collection and R. S. L. Wazir Chand's 
collection are expected to be very interesting. 


.- The Harrapa and Mahinjodaro antiquities loaned through 
the courtesy of the Director-General of Archacol ogy in India 
number 429 and 39 respectively. These have been arranged 
by the representatives of the A rcheological Department. 
Descriptive labelling of these is in progress. 


e: ‘Among the Paintings, Mr. Gangoli's collection is likely 
_ to be of great interest. The display of this collection will 
A cost us nearly Rs. 50/-. Exhibits under cther heads will be 
mainly loaned by the local and mofussil Museums. d 
The Scholars of the Mughal Period will appreciate the 

ing Firmans among others. 
l. Firman of Akbar. 


2. Nishanof Jahan Ara 
NO ~. Begam. 
anad of Mirza Akbar. 4. Firman of Jahangir. 


" of Shahjahan.. 6... Firman of Aurangzeb. | 


Ress 
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expenditure including insurance and, other heads: would 
nearly amount to Rs. 800. st 


L0: 


The Exhibition Committee appreciates-the active 


co-operaton of Dr. K. N.:Sita Ram, Curator, Central 


Museum, Lahore. 


{7 


A Y [ . 


WANE 


Vi. 


A sum of Rs. ,200 was sanctioned for the Exhibition: 


A sum of Rs.600. was sanctioned forthe’ Urdu, 
Hindi, and the Panjabi Musha'iras. It was under- 
stood that if any Section spent less than its particular 
share. the same could be utilised-by the other sections 
according to their requirements 


c^ Ge 


\ sum of. Rs. 800. was -sanctioned for the perform- 
ance ofthe Sanskrit play, ‘the Vision of Vàasavadatta 
by Bhasa 


The follo 


ing Sectional Secretaries were.appointed :— 


(a) Vedie Section: Prof. Veda Vyasa vice L 
Raghu Vir gone abroad. 

(b) Fine Arts. Dr. K. N. Sita Ram vice 
Prof. S. N. Gupta resigned 

(e) Anthropology. Mr. Surya Kanta M, A. 


The following Sub-Committees were elected :— 

(a) Boarding and Lodging. 

(b) Reception Sub-Committee. 

(e) Transport Sub-Committee. 

(d) Light refreshments. (Names of members given 
above). 

R. B. P. N. Dutt Esq, was put in charge of the 

arrangements to be made for the opening session at 

the University Hall. 


CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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XI. it was agreed to have membership cards, the details 
to be settled by R. B. P. N.' Dutt and Lakshman 
Sarup. Principal Raghubar Dayal was. asked to 
have the badges prepared for (a) Members, 
(b) Volunteers. 

XII It was decided to have a photograph of members on 
Wednesday at 9. 45 A. M. 

NIM. It was agreed to invite Prof. Sohan Lal of the C. T. 
College to take charge of the Excursion fo Taxila, 

XIV. It was agreed that a limited number of invitation 
cards be issued for the opening ceremony. 

XV. It was agreed to wear academic dress on the opening 
ceremony. The meeting came to an end at l. 20 P.M. 

LAKSHMAN SARUP, 


Local Secretary. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


A.C. WOOLNER, m.a; C.LE; 


University of ihe Panjab. 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


F.A.S.B; Vice-Chancellor of the 
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THE FIFTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE Ee. 


[n order to give an opportunity to the members and 
delegates of the conference to be introduced to each .other 
it was thought desirable to hold a social function befor 
the opening session of the Conference. A garden party 
was held at the Town Hall grounds at 4 P. m. on the I9th 
of November 928. Mr. Sohan Lal was at home. About 
I,000 persons, including the Ministers of the Government 
of the Panjab, Judges of the High Court, the aristocracy 
and gentry of Lahore, and the members of the Conference 
attended. 

Opening Session.—The Conference met at the Univer- 
sity Hall at6 P.M. Mr. A.C. Woolner, GLES Nice 
Chancellor of the University of the Panjab, as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Lahore and requested the Patron to call upon the Presi- 
dent to deliver his address 

It was, he said, a matter of great personal satisfaction 
to be able to welcome to Lahore so many old friends and 
colleagues from different parts of India. - It was also * 
satisfactory to note as evidence of a wider recognition 
of the Conference that delegates had been nominated bya 
number of Universities outside India, as for instance, 
John Hopkins, Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen; Durham, 
Bristol, and New Zealand. This weleome he could give nc 
only on behalf of the University, where he had fo 
much co-operation in all the efforts to make the Cont 
a success, but also on behalf of the city of Lahore. 


only by the Orientalists, but atso by oth 
Registrar of the University, the Universit: 


| 
| 
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Committee and the Programme arrangements were clear 
evidence. 

Of the value of the Conference it was hardly necessary 
to speak, as this was now generally recognised. । Phe work 
of the Conference might be regarded as a symptom of the 
increased volume of critical studies being produced in 
India and of the growing interest in the background and 
foundations of Indian civilisation. A comparison of the 
present programme with that of earlier Conferences showed 
a remarkable increase in the number of papers submitted 
in many of the sections. That was most conspicuous this 
year in the Vedic and Linguistie sections, and also in Arabie 
and Persian. 

This Session of the Oriental Conference had heen 
fortunate in securing as Patron His Exeelloi iey Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency who was not only Governor of 
the Province, but had aiso been himself President of the 
Reception Committee, and had in that capacity done a 
great deal to promote the success of the G 


Jonferenee, and 
who had always been a keen supporter of Oriental 
studies. l 


At former. Sessions of the 
necessary to follow the procedure of proposing and second: 
ing the new President, and form 
which had really been settled beforehand. Under the new 
Constitution the President wag elected by the E. 
Comiiittee before the Conference met. The | गिता for 
the Fifth Session and up to the next one di | tl Dis teran 
M. M. Dr. Haraprasad Sh Horton: been A 
known to scholars from the early days of h is et 
with the. late Dr,” Rajendra Jnl Mit i 
assisted in the compilation of. his n 


Couference it had. been 


ally confirming an election 


astri. 


association 
whom he 
Sanskrit Buddhist 
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Literature of Nepal, and Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
down to his Principalship of the Caleutta Sanskrit College 
aud his Professorship at the University at Dacca. He 
had received many honours. He had been President of the 
\siatic Society of Bengal and of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat of Caleutta and Honorary member of the Royal 
\siatic Society. He now became President of the 
Indian Oriental Conference. The Vice-Chancellor then 
requested the Patron to inaugurate the Fifth Session of the 
Conference and to instal the President by calling upon him 


to deliver his address. 
Speech made by His Excellency Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 


when opening the Session of the 5th Indian Oriental 

Conference at Lahore, on the 9 November, 928. 

| DESIRE heartily to associate myself with the observa- 
tions which have been made by the Vice-Chancellor in ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the visit to Lahore of the delegates 
of the 5th Indian Oriental Conference, and offer them, on 
behalf of the province and the Panjab University, a very 
arm welcome to the capital of the Panjab. So powerful 


aq 


isthe support whieh history, both old and recent, lends to 
an assertion I am about to make, that I feel no one can 
accuse me of undue partiality or of biassed predilection for 
my own province, when [state that the Panjab appears to 
be a very appropriate venue for an Oriental Conference, and 
that the University may fittingly provide the correct atmos- 
phere for its labours. 

I do not propose to attempt a discourse on ancient 
history or literature so far as the Panjab is concerned: suffice 
it to say that the Panjab and the neighbouring territory to 
the north-west and west seem to have been the home of the 
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Rig-Veda-—the earliest un ० f lm v T A i ndeed, of 
Indo-European literature. W ithin Bs ‘ € j » r this pro- 
vince is also to be found the tradit ional site of | । le battlefield 
of the great epic, the Mahabharata. The a m ut CU of 
Harappa and Taxila in this province still v i Id a rich mine 
of study and speculation to the scholar. T need not here 
drell én the tradition that Panini, the great eran marian, 
was born near Attock, or on the contributions to literary 
activity, for which Kashmir was famous for some centuries, 
But I pass on to note that it was th rough the Panjab, from 
the west and the north, that all those successive waves of 
invasion passed, which were to leave permanent legacies of 
influence on the religion, literature and art of India. Finally, 
in more recent times, it was in the Panjab that the Sikhs 
developed a special history and culture of 
the purely literary and li iguistic side 
Panjab may boast of 
+ Sanskrit literature, and of no small share a Iso in shaping 
the literatures of Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi. This litera ry 
connection is not a thing of the dead past: it is still a living 
force, and the Panjab justly takes pride in the fact that 
t within the memory of the present generation it has had a 
| Hali, and that it has an Iqba], 
Nor, as I have obs 
setting for the la 


‘their own. On 
accordingly, the 
a remarkable connection with ancient 


erved, is the Uni versity an unworthy 
A 5 bours of the Conference, The Panjab 
University College, which preceded the P 
| laid stress on Orienta] studies 
| College since I870 The Panjab University which ol lowed 
3 it, was the first University in India to instit ute a Faculty 
* of Oriental Learning, baat Princinale of AIM 
Oriental College haye bee > Past Principals o 3 
mo many with more than a provincial 
studies—Dy, 


anjab University, 


Leitner, an erudite | | 
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Arabic scholar, known for his pioneer work in the ancient 
languages of Dardistan; Sir Aurel Stein, a renowned Central 
Asian explorer, who has notably contributed. to Sanskrit 
studies in his edition of the Kashmir history; Sir Thomas 
Arnold, now Professor of Arabic at London University. 
‘These were all past Principals of the College. I do not 
propose to allude to the present Principal and those serving 
on the staff, as I might bring blushes to their cheeks. But 
among the past staff, T may mention the names of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Pandit Shiv Datta, Shams-ul-ulma Muhammad 
\bdullah Tonki, while Rai Bahadur Daya Ram and Pandit 
[Tira Nand Shastri, once members of the Oriental College 
staff, are now serving as Deputy Director and Epigraphist 
in the Arehirological Department of the Government of 
India, respectively. It is also worthy of note that very 
valuable and interesting collections of Sankrit manuscripts 
have been made by the Panjab University Library and the 
Lal Chand Researeh Library, numbering 6,000 and 5,000 
respectively. while the former has also valuable collections 
of Arabie and Persian manuscripts including the 
Azad collection presented by the late Professor Muhammad 
Hussain Azad. Important research work is proceeding in 
connection with these manuscripts, the results of which may 
be found in the University Oriental publications and in the 
series of publications brought out by the Daya Nand Anglo- 
Vedic College. 

Worthy of mention also are the important collections of 
Gandhara sculptures and Kangra paintings in the Lahore 
Museum, and the volumes which the Panjab Historical 
Society have published from time to time. Nor should I 
forget to refer to the series of monographs on the history of 
Panjab institutions edited by the Keeper of the Government 


Historical Records. 
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Before I close. let me also inform you ne t i tis not only 
the Province and the University of pa MUN a | that are 
interested in this Conference, pur the Ruling : rinces aud 
Governments of neighbouring र have also shown a 
lively interest in the Conference in the praci ical shape of 
generous donations to the funds of the Recepti on Committee, 
I will now ask the President of the 5th Indian Oriental 
Conference to deliver his address. 


SANSKRIT CULTURE IN MODERN INDIA 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, 
M.A., C.LE., Hon:, D. Lrrr., Hon:, M.R.A.S, 
Your EXCELLENCY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
I need not say that you have done me a great honour by 
asking me to preside on th is historic 
. ^ for tender feelings of gratitude 
than expressed. You called 
of duty; and T am here in S 
the call and the coming I h 


Occassion, 
are better felt 
me and I considered it a call 
pite of the fact that between 


ad a fall which broke a bone and 
Which confined me to bed for one hundred days and that in . 


excruciating pain. The writing of this address had to be | 
stponed for one hundred days. Under these circum- —— 
stances, T am afraid, you will not he pleased à 
to which I eould not 
88 the great occasion r 
of many young cuckoos, aps you will 
to hear the caving of an old “row,—shivering from — 
storm and rain But T could not resist the - 
which 27-98 these. conferences are the only. 


are not politically minded | 


with my perform- 
87078 as much attention and 


equired. You have heard the 9 
—this time, perh 
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M. M. Dr. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M.A; C.LE. PH. D. 
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can ome and join their comrades of the same trade. In 
thes days of strife and party-feeling, of communal and 
sect rian opposition, of bickerings and recriminations, these 
lite ry conferences are places where peace and good feeling 
ret »-where people make smiling faces and open hearts 
anc tearn much by the association of really learned men in 
the and. One should not miss such a conference even at 
the risk of his life, and so here am I before you in this 
au ist assembly. 

T am a Sanskritist by heredity, training, and profession, 
हा '. feel instinctive. love for everything connected with 
S: skrit, including Indology. Tam now at the fag end of 
m life, and it has been my privileze to see oriental studies 
de ay in our country during the period of over 70 years 
tl t I have been studying Sanskrit. I have seen the old 
sí le of deep and intensive learning flourish and decay, and 
I ave seen the new school of study come into being and take 
t ^ field; I have seen the old order giving place to the new. 
7 eold tradition is just passing away, and a new one is com- 
i rin. Great changes have altered the face of India—and 
२ 350 its heart—during one life-time. T think it is now time 
vus to take stock of the change, to casta retrospective 


iat oriental studies are. taking now has . been sui able 
ae preservation of the old learning of the land ; a 


iefore you, for what they are worth. 
The I8th century of the Christian 


Sanskrit. the day of Sanskrit 


edium of edu- 


ation, rastra 


ance; and we might even quesion ourselves, which way is 


८6 94४ 
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was teaching Sanskrit, were the dominant 
The age ofthe power in India throughout the cei itu Ty, They 
eat E not only encouraged Sanskrit learning them. 

m^ selves, but their example was inspiring light to 
others to encourage the study of Sanskrit. This was the age 
when great Indian jurists flourished. The earliest of them 
was Anantadeva, a. Maharastra Brahmin who wrote in his 
own native district by the Godavari his lcarned works 
called the various Aaustubhas under the patronage of Baz 
Bahadura Chandra, a Raja of distant Kumayun in the 
Himalayas. The next was Vaidyanatha Payagunde—an- 
other Maharastra Brahmin settled at Benares. whose 
erudite commentary is still the admiration of lawyers in 
India. The third was—Jagannatha Tarkapaficanana of 
Bengal who was brought at the Government Fouse in 
Caleutta by the first Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
with military band playing, for the purpose of w riting an 
exhaustive code of Hindu Law to be administered 
bg Te courts in British India. There were lesser 
lights all over India, eleven of whom in Bengal compiled 
the original. Sanskrit work on Hindu “Law of त 
Halhead's *Gentoo 


e Panjab]. 
t which flourished in 


branches of knowledge in 
flourished in exuberance. 


bhásya Pandita wrote hi 

e Mahá-bhásya in Gramm 
on almost all- branches o! 
earning was. phenomenal, : 
6 presenee. inspiring. | 


dim 
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was perhaps one of the last examples of the height to which 
human mind can be raised by a liberal education through 
Sanskrit only. Princes and potentates vied with one an- : 
other in doing him honew 
Southern India produced great Panditas like Ahobala, 
who fleeing from the converting zeal of Tipu 
Mat Taaditer Sultan, came as a. fugitive to Benares almost 
Southern India. 
in tattered rags, and was received with open 
arms by the Panditas of the holy city. His learning, too, 
was equally phenomenal and he allowed Benares to utilise 
it fully 
On the top of these eame Rama Sastri, the Nyiyadhisa 
or Chief-Justice of the Poona Durbar, famous 
for his learning, famous for his boidness and 
intrepidity and famous as an administrator of justice and 
a patron of education. For halfa century, he was the 
earthly Providence of the Panditas of India, and no one 
with real learning came back disappointed from him. 


Rama-Sastri. 


But a change of spirit came with the advent of the 

i l9th century. The English were the domin- 
fluence spread ant race throughout the century, and 
गण Te they were anxious to bring their own language 
Tiie: and its literature, their own sciences and 
their culture for the benefit of India. But they were very 
cautious in the beginning. They wanted to impart education E 
through the classics of India whether Sanskrit or Arabie 
and Persian. But audacious ignorance at this period ereated 
an impression both in England and among the Court- 
people of India that Sanskrit and Arabie could afford 


culture. It was thought that Sanskrit speciall, : e 
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culture. This, in fact, was the opinion of Thomas Babing- | 
ton Macaulay. 

E - Relying on this opinion, Macaulay wrote his terri: 
ble minute against education through the 


| ha Sne medium of Indian Classics and threw the 


minute and its 
influence on the 


ei and of his position, for imparting educa. 
tion through the medium of English; 
and the English Government acted to his advice, 


entire weight of his name, of his learning, 


There came a revolutionary change in the educa- _ 
tional system of India. Old style Sanskrit Collezes—Tolg — — 


E- as we call them in Bengal—and PathaSalis came to he 
» deserted, and English schools on the other hand began to 
be filled. A little knowledge of English gave comfortable 
livelihood to clerks and lower grade officers not only in 
the administration of British India, but , also in the 
offices of merchants and industrials, who for the first 
= time began to start firms in India. I have seen with my 
own eyes in the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
. how the Sanskrit Tols became empty and English schools 
| flourished. There is a bit of personal h istory here; but T 
; hope you will tolerate it as it is a commentary on what I have 
E just said. My father died in ॥80 and the char 


| ge of distri- 
g honoraria to learned Panditas assembled on religious, 
and social occasions, i 


hour neighbourhood devolved 
vid though I was then Very young. I remember, in 
E age a tolerably big assembly in my neighbour- 
T distributed honoraria on behalf of the master | 


to one hundred Panditas, all engaged in teach- 
m their own residences from Navadvipa to 

© Ganges. Fourteen years later | 
of the Sradh ceremony of the - 


* 
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father of our great novelist the famous Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, I was requested to ascertain how many Panditas 
were engaged in teaching in their residences within this 
area, and I found only 26. A fall of 74 7 in I4 years! 

After the quelling of the Mutiny, a feeling of despair 
took possession of the Indian mind that the old Indian 
literature, old Indian culture, old Indian sciences and 
arts whether Hindu or Mohammedan would perish; 
and that, at no distaut future. The situation was really 
desperate. Manuscripts were perishing in heaps in the 
houses of Panditas who were the leading educationists of 
past generations, or were being carried to all parts of 
Europe as the last remnants of Indian culture. 

[ will give vou some account of how Manuscripts 
migrated and were destroyed. In the wars of 
the English in the I9th century, Mss. were an 

object of loot. In the year [886 within a month after the 
proelamation was issued for the annexation of Üpper 
Burmah, Prof. Minaveff who was residing at Milan in 
[taly received a telegram from St. Petersburg te proceed 
io Mandalay at once. — The Professor went there and 
found that the common soldiers were using the pages of the 
Mss. in the splendid Royal Library 0 Burmah as cigarette- 
papers, He complained to General Pendergast who at once 
put a stop to that abuse and allowed Prof. Minayeff to 
take as many of the Mss. as he liked. The Professor came 
to Calcutta and brought to me an introduction from my 
| revered Professor, Mr. C. H. Tawney. I believe he took 
this precaution simply to save me from the attentions of the 
Police for having anything to do with Russians. He was 
in Calcutta for several days, but he spent several hours 
with me. One day I went to his place: and he showed me 


Loot of Mss. 
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7 big packing cases containing the A from 
Mandalay. I could not see the Mss. because the Ix xes were 
then all mauled, but the Professor gave me a glowing des. 
eription of their contents, Some of the Mss looted in the 
First Burmese War in [820 are to be found in [| sIshop’s 
College library. l 

The Bhagavad-Gita which Peshwa Baji Rao IL used to 
read is to be found in the India Office Library. 

The Arabie Mss. looted from Ti pu Sultan's | 
Serangapatam are to be found in the Asiatic 
rooms. 


ibrary at 


society's 


But there is one satisfaction, and that g 
fact that the Mss.-loot have heen carefully preserved : much 
better preserved than probably it would have been their 
lot in India, at least for some time. 

The way Mss. have been dissipated and destroyed in 
B. the house of Panditas is simply a dismal story. 
Mss, material. A Pandita who in the early years of Iyth cen- 
tury was a great educationist and considered his Mss. to be 
his best treasures and housed them in the best room of his 
house, carefully dried them in the sun after every rainy 
season, kept them tightly packed in thick cloth, 
son, who had learned A, B, C, read Mun 


and the Azimgarh English Reader, 
berth in the loea] 


Collectorate whe 
sites, fair or unfair, 


reat one, in the 


died. His 
8४४ spelling-book 
had secured a small 
re his pay and perqui- 
amounted to at least ten times what his 


er earned. He saw no good in the Mss. 
and removed them from the best room in the house, first, to 


store-room and then to the kitchen where a thick coat 
ot enveloped the whole collection, The house-wife who 


atly troubled for dry fuel for preparing her hus- 
meal discovered that the Mss; were kept bet- 
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ween two wooden-boards. These she exploited for the 
purpose of fuel but could not use the paper or palm-ieaves 
for the same purpose, because there is a superstition that 
the paper or palm-leaf on which there is any writing is the 
very self of Sarasvati and should not be consigned to fire. 
‘These papers got mixed up when the boards and the strings 
fastening them were removed and became a heap which in 
the course of a year or so were thrown in the kitchen- 
garden, there to rot. 


Some old Pandita apprehensive of the fate of his old 
valuable Mss. in the hands of children who he could see 
would not care for Sanskrit threw them in the Ganges, 
thus giving the river goddess the most valuable offering 
he could make. At Navadvipa I have seen heaps of old 
Mss. rotting on the road-side. They are often used as 
waste-paper to cover holes in thatched roofs, or in the 
mud-wall, and often are sold to buyers of waste-papers, so 
much to the maund. 

I will give one instance which happened at Udaipur. 
An old woman used to bring Mss. to a Bania 
and take whatever price he offered. But one 
day she brought a goodly Mss. and demanded -/4/- annas 
because she was in sore need, but the Bania would not give — 
her more than two annas, so they were higgling over the 
price when a Charan or Rajput bard came and asked the 
old woman what the matter was. On examining the 


शध 
na 


Discovery of 
Salihotra. 


asked her to aecompany him as he would be able 
hera better price. He took the woman to the 
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Now the Süli-^otra so long was lost iu Sanskrit; was 
known only from a Persian translation, and | some People 
are said to have re-translated it from the Persian. The 


Maharaj Kumar was delighted at this discovery and g 


rave 
the old woman Rs. 50. Mahämahopāđhyāya Morardan, 
while at Udaipur, heard the story and got a copy made 


for himself. I got a copy from Morardan’s son, and it is 
now deposited in the Asiatic Society's rooms. 


The history of the Ms. collection in the Durbar Library, 
E Nepal, is very very in terestil ig. In the 8th 
Nepal. century there were three big and ina nv small 
principalities in the Nepal Valley the utmost extent of 
which is I5 by I5 miles. All the princes for generations 
were collectors of Mss., charts, maps, pictures on religious 
subjects. But at the Gorkhali conquest of L768 their 
coliections were all looted, so much so, that the existence 
of a State Library was unknown. In I868 the 
Mr. Lawrence, published the list of Mss. 
sidered at his time to he rare 
Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsher 
a resolution to havea St 


Resident, 
which were con- 

by the Panditas of Nepal. 
Jang Bahadur Rana made 
ate Library, He collected to- 
gether all Mss. in the Palaces of Nepal and housed them in 
the College building, where T Saw them in 897, It was a 
most interesting collection contain ing palm-leaf Mss. more 


than 000 years old. Sip Bir Shamsher assured me that he — 
will collect all the im 


CD CD, CDi ca 


it omni 
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It was a splendid piace for research students. The idea 
was mooted by Sir Bir and executed by his brother 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamser Jang Bahadur Rana. Sir 
Bir made immense efforts to collect Mss. A Bengali Pandita 
family resident at Nepalhad two villages in the Nepal 
dominions. The villages were sequestered at the time of 
financial stringeney owing to the English war of 8i4. For 
three generations the Brahmanas struggled hard to get back 
their possessions. But Sir Bir restored the villages to 
them and they surrendered their Mss. to him. A Brahmana 
involved ina rather serious criminal ease obtained his 
pardon by presenting to the library some of the finest Mss. 
to be found there. 

Of the I6,000 Sanskrit Mss, the palm-leaf Mss. were 
generally copied in pre-Muhammedan times. The oldest of 
the dated Mss. in the library was copied in 908. But there 
are dozens which paleographically belong to an earlier 
age. I believe, I have given descriptions of all palm-leaf 
Mss. I found there. 

The desperate situation, however, was saved to a 
The letter of certain extent by the exertions of a distin- 


Pandit Radha ; 
Kisan to Lord guished Pandita of Lahore 3 and Sanskrit 


Lnwrenee fo 


make provision — literature owes a debt to this city which it 


for the search 


of Sanskrit will never be able to discharge. Radhaki 
the son of Pandita Madhusüdan, the high priest of the 
of the Panjab, wrote a letter to Lord Lawrence, 
Governor-General of India, in L868, for the collection. 
conservation of Sanskrit manuscripts which un 
circumstances existing at the time were sur 
within a short time. The Governor-General 
Lawrence was agent of the British 
court of Lahore, and he and Radhak 
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influence there, were both friends. Lord BEN rence, at the 
suggestion of Pandita Radhakishan book up the worm the 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts and made permanent pro. 
vision for the distribution of Rs. 24,000 annually to the 
different Provineial Governments to start operations in 
this search. The search languished in many provinces and 
dropped off in others. Bombay and Bengal were the only 
two provinces where the money was entrusted to the local 
Asiatic Societies, which are still continuing the sea rch with 
good results. In I898, in Madras. a proposal was actually 
made to utilise part of the grant for Arehmolozica] pur- 
poses. But since, they have done good work in Madras 
and the peripatetie party has brought to light immense 
quantity of Sanskrit works, peculiar to South India. 

Sixty vears have passed, and it is time to take stock 
eae of what has been done and what ve nains to be 
fred done in this direction. Already in the early 
years of the [90] century in spite of what audacious ignor- 
ance might have said to the contrary, Horace Hayman 
Wilson declared, and the historian Elphinstone echoed the 
same idea, that Sanskrit had more works than Latin and 
Greek put together. After the institution of the search, 
the German scholar Hofrath Buhler 
brated tour through R 
brought to light new brane 
rhetoric and produced a 


made his cele - 
ajputana and Kashmir 
hes of literature, new schools of 


TNT report which will be read with 
admiration by all who are interested in Sanskrit, Follow- 


. ingin his wake, Sir R, G, Bhandarkar and Prof, Peterson. 
of Bombay brought to light many j mportant works in all 
th branches of Sanskrit, ‘The vast field of Jaina litera- 

oth in Sanskrit and Prakrit, was brought to publie 
he exertion and scholarship of these two eminent 
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b Orientalists. The peripatetic party in Madras had recent- 
3 ly brought to light the work of the Prabhakara School of 
] Mimamsa of which only a small work of [50 pages was all 
e that was known upto that time. Wein Bengal have also 
| done our mite. By including Nepal within the field of 
l our operations. and working on the wake of Brian Hodgson, 
y we have given publicity to the Buddhist literature in 
l | Sanskrit and the Saiva and Tantric literature of the last. 
$ 500 years of the first millennium of the Christian era. 
| All the Mss. that were carried away from India to 
Europe, have been catalogued; and this stimu- 
| vx on fo lated the spirit of cataloguing p India and 

| lated tho spirit the European catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. are 

j is Indie. SE an object lesson to all of us in India who are 

| interested in Sanskrit. It would be curious to 
3 know that the French with whom intellectual cuiture is 


instinctive instituted a search of Sanskrit Mss. in the early 
i part of the ISth century when Dupleix was the Governor 
of Chandernagore, and he sent about 400 Mss. to Paris, 
where they will be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Some of the Smrti works of this collection were written 
by one of the eleven Panditas who helped Halhead in the | 
production of his “Gentoo Law" in I772. But all this is 
by the way; let me proceed with my main theme 


All that has been done during the last sixty years 
The last sitxy only a preliminary survey. Mss. were 
inary period shy of coming out. The Panditas 
very great extent professional men who earn 
hood by the study of these manuscripts and as 
he blamed for not revealing the sources of his i 
Panditas cannot be blamed for concealin 


and for not even giving info: i 
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: strangers. During the preliminary period, however, we have 
trained the Panditas to show their Mss. and even to part 
with them. The spirit is also changing with the time, 
Panditas and their scions now want to make their ancestral 
inheritance the common property of man as it is no longer 
a bread-eaming business. I will give some examples. T 
went to Dacca in search of Mss. in the year I89I with one 
of my veteran assistants trained by Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra and was further assisted by a number of patriotic 
Panditas of the Eastern Capital of Bengal. The result in 
the direction of cataloguing or acquiring was not at all 
encouraging at the time. But after more than 30 years, 
the same area which we had surveyed, has given the Dacca 
University, nearly 5000 manuscripts. The search in Mithila 
by Raja Rajendralal and myself was not very encou raging 
either, but it has enabled the Bihar and Orissa Research 
. . Society, within the last I0 years, to produce a big volume 
x D of catalogue for the Smrti literature alone. 
म search in the District of Puri 
successful; for I am sure there 
— Mss. in the 32 Sasana vy 
alone, 
— "The work of the last 60 ve 
lars who had other avoc 
; too, at their leisur 
ften interfered w 


The recent 
is likely to he still more 
are more than two lacs of 
illages inhabited by Brahmins 


ars was carried on by 
ations of Ji fe, and that arduous 
९ hours, assisted by ill-paid Panditas 
ith by unscholarly 


administrators of 


ath or retirement of one s 
ie search 


cholar devoted to 
it was Very difficult to. find a | 
for the work was honorary, The 

p. na in sixty years if 


sme 
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coming to public notice as they had heen befor Besides, 
Indian Princes have helped and are helping the work of 
search in British India. Many of them have instituted 
search, within their own dominions, with excellent results. 
The ultimate end of the search is to find good works, and to 
publish them. The Sanskrit series instituted for publica- 
tion by the enlightened Governments of Mysore, Travan- 
core, Baroda and Kashmir are doing excellent service. 
They are every day bringing out marvellously ‘New’ works 
of ancient fame. The Mysore Government should he proud 
of the achievements of Shama Shastri in finding, editine 
and translating Kautilya’s Artha Sistra in the Mysor 
series. The Travancore Government should be equally 
proud of the late T. Ganapati Sastri's achievements in 
findig, in editing and in commenting upon the works of 
Bhasa, besides a whole host of other works. The Kashmir 
Darbar should be proud of Pandita Madhusidana Kaul’s 
| achievements in finding, editing and commenting upon 
numerous works on Kashmir Saivaism. The Gaekwad’s 
Government should be proud of the achievements of Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya for publishing and commenting 
upon be Tatbva-Samagrah of Sintaraksita and its com- 
mentory by  Kamala-^a, the Sádh5anamaálà and other 
works of later Buddhism. 


The works, which these series published, are worthy of 
thinned “are the Governments patronising them and of the 


published are 


M: niet h 
DRE nuca scholars engaged in editing them. They are 


amont all of such a nature that private publishers | 
could not venture to undertake them. So it is the pat = 
ism of the Princes that must come forward to bring 
ancient literature to public notice. They are the ri 


inheritance we have received from our ancestors, : 


| CC-0. Prof. Satya 
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should not be allowed to lie idle im boxes of monastic 


Bhandars, on bamboo scaffoldings in private houses, ang | 
on the shelves in the publie libraries, with the immi- 
nent risk of being destroyed and lost to the world | 
for ever. | 
The preliminary period being over, the Princes and 
people of India should take intense interest in | 
Eid finding Mss. and when worthy publishing them, | 
E red 754 Every collection of manuscripts wherever | 
+ found, can be expected to contain something | 
strikingly new. Sanskrit ceased to be the medium of 


liberal education since the political destiny of the country 
passed into the hands of others. Tt remained as a pro- 
fessional study of Brahmins for the purpose of earning a 
livelihood, as priests and religious advisers as well as for 
preserving the Hindu society intact, a duty which they 
took upon themselves in the absence of Hindu political 
powers. So, in every collection you would find, asa rule, 
current works and standard works,—works mostly of recent 
date. But every Pandita family had some hidden source of 
professional income and influence, unknown to others in the 
shape of some unique manuscript. This they would not 
part with or show to others. But, now, after 250 years of 
British Government, when their profession is well-nigh 
there would be no objection to these unique manu- 
s being used by others for historical and archeologi- 
poses. 


 ealeulation of Horace Hayman Wilson and others 
_ that Sanskrit contains more works than Greek : 
and Latin put together, has been left far a 
behind by the preliminary work of those sixty | 
Number of works in Sanskrit | 

couble of what was known 400 


— 
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years ago, Add to these the immense number of Budhist 
works known through translations in the languages of 
Budhist countries. In Tibetan there are Bstan-Hgyur 
and Bkah Hgyur collections which are said to contain the 
translation of about 8000 Buddhist Sanskrit works of which 
oniy 200 are known in the original Sanskrit. How many 
Sauskrit works were translated into Chinese, we do not 
know.  Nanjio's catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka alone 
contains about I300 names of Sanskrit works; a few only 
of which are extant so far in the original. A full stock- 
taking of Chinese literature translated from the Sanskrit 
we shall be enabled to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi of the University of Calcutta completes the publica- 
tion of his monumental work on Budhist literature in 
China of which the first volume bringing the history upto 
the Tang period (beginning of the 7th century) has so far 
appeared. The original Sanskrit works of these transla- 
tions are to be sought and discovered before they are 
irrecoverably lost. They will certainly add much to the 
huge mass imperfectly guessed by Wilson. 


Smrti, or in Alamkāra, or in Grammar, 
T Ec कि. Philosophy or in 4 rtha-Sastra, we get 
PONS ae. tions by hundreds from preceding - 
ae those ancient authorities are not 

coming. A search is to be ins 
without any loss of time. Sometimes 
available, hut the quotation is not t 
that the work quoted had many 


be a deserving object of 
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The work of search is nowhere needed so badly ag in 

ase of the Puranas, the Tantras 

DENEN ihe ( ase ( f tl : t G \ | tras, 
search badly the Rimiyana and the Ma habhirata 
needed in the v MM ? 
case of the T have shown eisewhere, how these works 


Puranas, the E À k ; š 
Tantras, the have been revised often and often during the 
Ramayana and / ग : : Ms 
the Maha-bha- long centuries after the time of their ori ginal 
rata which have on र wen s 
apparently un- Composition. Some of the Purinas have 
RS uns apparently undergone, three, four or five 
rone. revisions. Some have been so revised as to go 
almost out of recognition. Others have been so revised as to 
go out of existence. Tn many of the Purānas we find two or 
three recensions, differing from one another in toto: e. g., the 
Skar da-Purdna: one recension of it is divided ii ito seven 
Khandas, all dealing with religion, rituals and the holy 
places of Northern and Western India , and another is 
divided into 6 Snmhitas and 5] Khandas dealing with all 
sorts of Pauranic subjects: a third, more ancient than the 
other two, is a work by itself without a ny division,—now 
lying in Ms. in the Darbar Libra 7७, Nepal, written in the 
Gupta character of the Gth or 7th century A. D. 

Some of the Puranas like the Brahma-V 
an ‘adi’ recension which has 
ones. 


aivaria, have 
nothing to do with the current 


The Mahabharata which was an epic poem in the 
Pictetiarata, original was revised as to forma history of 
the original the Kaurava race, and as the idea of history 
expanded from that of mere chronicle and 
annals to that of a history of society in all 
Tit was revised again and again and many 
vere thrown into it, till it assumed the magnitude 


C-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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| The Ramayana, too, though in the form of an epic 
| poem was converted into the history of the 
| | Solar race with one hundred episodes thrown 
| the Solar race. into it 
l [t is a curious fact, that in the matter of the Ramayana, 
| peers distriet the Mahabharata and the Puranas, no two 
| Mm sed manuscripts agree; and I believe, every dis- 
i the matter of trict has its peculiar recension. As regards 

Mahabharata _ the Ramayana, the Bombay recension differs 
l E materially from the Bengal recension and the 


different vecensions of Bengal differ from one another. If 
this be so with a comparatively short work, from the 
Sanskrit point of view, as the Ramayana with 24000 
verses is, one ean imagine how the number of recensions of 
the Mahabharata, which is four times as large, must have 
increased and multiplied. : 
To account for ihe differences one should remember 
Es ... that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
accounted for. composed ata time when writing was un- 
known: and they were memorised by bards who sang them 
before an appreciative audience. The rhapsodists often 
| used their own talents in adding and subtracting interesting 
episodes according to the tastes and propensities of the : 
hearers. ‘Their successors took the clue from them and 


improved upon it. So, there would be many schools, ando 
schools within schools. It is expected that when wr ; 


not. So there are an infinite number of recens 


The number of the Puranas is nearly alu 

s 4 lokas. NS 
The Puranas average extent is 20,000 slokas. | 
Any the Yi V 


variety, - are called Mahi-Puranas, L 
puránas, l8 more are unsuccessful 
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the Maha and Upa-purana lists: the rest are miscellaneous 
works. But. as I have already told you, the same Pu rina 
has two or three distinct forms. Sometimes, a Purana of 


the same name is in both the lists but they are distinct 
works. 

The characteristics of a Purana are differently esti- 

Bo uu mated: some say. they have fi ve chara t risties: 

Maie of a they must describe, e.g. (D) ( T ation, (2) 

Details of creation, (3) Genealogies, (4) Manu- 

ages and (5) Biographies of distinguished kings. Others, 


¢. g., the Bhagavata-purdna says that they have ten char- 


the definiti à i 
acteristics. But the definition given by the Malsya-purana | 
. ; t ; | 
is the most comprehensive. It practically says, Vi iything | 
old is Purana.’ | 


j 

In the matter of the Puranas every manuscri pt has a | 

Every single Peculiar feature, and so, ali manuscripts are | 

En iui important from the point of view of a collector वि 
euliar feature, and a scholar. 


The Tantra is a vast literature but very little is known 

The Tantras. Of it and very little indeed has been studied. 
l obtained two very old manuscripts; one 
Kubjikamatam or Kulalilm»àya written in the 8th or 9th 
century, and the other Nihsvava-Tul | va-Samhità, in the 9th 
or l0th century characters. The first work, now in the 
library of the Asiatie Soci 


4 ety of Bengal vives us the 
information that the Tantras came from qo ni and 
d all over India at a time when the Veni and the 

je cults were rather weak. The other manuscripts 
the Darbar Library, Nepal, treat of two different 
-—the Mila and the Guhya, i.e., the original and 

or in other words, the Vedic and the Tantrie | 


e 
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their works, regarded as original Tantras, are v 


ect 
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There are two characteristics of the Tantras:— 
Two character. (L) That it evolves the images of gods and 
istion ‘f TAM" goddesses ‘from the letters of the alphabet 
(Bijd savas) and (2) that they preserike the worship of 
deities in union with their consorts (Sagakti, ov 
Yuganaddha). The latter when put forth in codices 
produces the Y malas or couples and there ave so many of 
them, like the Visnu-Yamala, Rudra-Yàmala, Sakti- 
Yamala, ete, The Tantra literature was very fruitful in 
the Tth, Sth, and 9th centuries. In these centuries the 
literature produced a vast number of works. ‘Phe 
Vaisnava-tantra works were named Taiica-riirus, and 
their number is nearly 200. Only a few have been 
discovered and one has been published by ihe German 
scholar Schroeder from Adyar, the Ahirbudhnya-Sanhita, 
The rest are to be sought for and studied. The Kashmir 
Saiva School of Phi losophy, founded in the iast half of the 
9th century, was based on a large number of Saiva Tantras 
written in previous centuries. Only a few of these 2 
original Tantras, have as yet been recovered, and I believe, 
only two or three have been publshed in the Kashmir 
Sanskrit series. Here also is a wide scope for re-seareh | 
which may lead to very important results. The 
Matta-mayiira sect which flourished in the 9th century at 
near Gwalior, was a great builder of Saiva temples, 


extent. Some of these works were found in the D 
Library of Nepal, and one at Trivandrum in the e 
south of India. ‘This has been eel. by 
indefatigable scholar the late T. Ganapati Sastr 
work is by Ina Siva. The rest are to 
studied and published. 


"There are so many schools of or 
ES 
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Eee would be tedious to enumerate them, The 
Sua ty period of original Tantras was over, I believe, 
those of compi- in the I0th century Ap. Eken came the 


lors and com- 

HLTA period of compilation and commentaries, 
Some of them are admirable works. Of the commentaries 
the most comprehensive is that of Hàghava Bhatia of 
Central India, L5th century, (entitled Pada thadarsa) on 
the §arada-Tilaka by Laksmana Gupta, one of the very 
famous Saiva philosophers of Kashmir (i6ih century), 
Of the compilations the best is by the revered Tantric 
scholar of Bengal, Krsnananda Agama Vagia (l6th and 
गण centuries) entitled Tantra-sīra. Wow the Buddhist 
Tantric ideas were absorbed into Brahmanism is 
exemplified in the works,—numerous and voluminous as 
they are—of Tripurananda, Brahmananda, and Purna- 
nanda, three successive gurus, who flourished in Eastern 
Bengal, during the whole of the l6th century a.p. These 
compilations are as common as black berries to quote the 
rather irreverent proverb and they afford ample scope for 
research, study, and publication. 


European scholars have done a great deal for the study 
s of the Vedas. The Vedas Feing the oldest 
tudy of the kerat 5 : ह P : 

Vedas by the Miterature in India, the attention of the 

Orientalists Ori nt: li S j 
lentalists was very much attracted to them. 

T T LU a - 

2 The Sanhités of one or two Salchas of each 
‘eda have been published, 


7 | 3ut the Sai his themseives 
very extensive. Patafjali, the writer of the Maha-bhtsya on 
Panini speaks of 2I Sakhas of the Re-veda, 0000000) 
veda, I000 of the Sama-veda and 6 of the Atharya-veda. 
Ons Bovditas d under the impression that the Ya jur-veda i 
f two divisions;--the Black and the White. ‘The White 
ained I6 Salrhas and the Black, 85, But recent research 
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has shown that the Black Yajus has only 5 Sakhas current 
in Southern India; the other 80 are neither White mor 
| Black. Of these 80 only two have been found out and 
Í published ;—viz., the Mairāyanīya and the Kāthaka 

| Where ave the vest? The Sakhas appear at present to be 
| geographical. If these Sakhds are discovered, it is likely 
io add to our information both historical, and geographical, 
about ancient India, The Black and the Whited ivisions of 
the Yajurveda have been so deeply rooted in the Indian mind 
that in the early Lith century, while founding a University 
for Sanskrit culture in his dominions, Rajendra Cola, as we 
know from his inscriptions, made provisions for two 


Black Yajur-veda, and attached 25 students to each chair 
Regardless of the L000 recensions of the Sama-veda, he 
made provisions for two chairs only in the Sama-veda, viz., 
Jaiminiga Sakhi and the Kauthuma Sáàkhi; and the popular 
belief is that the Sàmaveda has two divisions. () Kauthuma 
and (2) Rānāvanīya. An old Vedic scholar of the oid 
school, who kept the sacrificial fire burning all through his 
life, told me that in Northern India, the Vedas have been 
made easy by Yajhavalkya and his followers. The White 
recensious attributed to Yajnavalkya and his followers are 
much easier than the Black ones current in Southern India; 
| the Kanthuma of Northern India is much easier than the 
Ramiyaniya of Southern India, and the Sakala of the Rg- 
Veda is much easier than the Vaskala and others current | 
in Southern India, um 


| 
| 
| 
Professors only,—one for the White and the other for the 


From a study of the Puranas it appears to me 
i ERE Krsna-dvaipayana analysed the "i 
Subdivisions mantras into three parts; (LD) Rk, 
ae लत (3) Yajus, and he assign 
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began with their pupils and pupil's pupils for some gener 

tions. Each इवत has its Brahmana and iis six Angas. 
Aranyakas amd Upanisads were regarded as parts of the 
Brahmanas. The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads 
are uot books in the modern sense of the word by one 
author, but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrificial 
assemblages. The compilation of these dicta undi 


certain 
principles, either by a great rsi or by a conimittee of rsis 
is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas of so many Sakhas of 
the Vedas may not be extant up to the present day after so. 
many revolutions. But it is believed that inany more 
Sakhàs may be discovered over and above those already 
known. These afford much scope for research, study, and 
publication. 


A search for the Angas of the different Sakhas may | 
also be very fruitful. We have already 8 
very large number of Siksas, published, and 
many yet may be found. Panini’s influence 
has killed almost all the Sakhi Grammars; but still some 


The Angas. 


may yet be found, for he mentions at least I0 of his | 


predecessors in his Sütras. We ought to be certain which 


of these is a Sakha grammar and which is a comprehensivi 


one. The only Nirukta is that of Yaska, but he mention 


veral of his predecessors, Are the works all lost? Only 


small work on Vedic astronomy is extant. T 

@ astronomies have been all killed by the la 

nitas and Siddhàntas. Only a scrap of a fake 
would be of immense value to us, Ev 
n Chandas, hut Piügala hag killed 
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many local compilations, called Nibandhas. Fifty of such 
compilations are extant in full and are still guiding the 
lives of millions of Hindus; and, 200 more are known in 
scraps only. The recovery of these Nibandhas in full 
would be a great service to Hindu society, as well as to 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

The Brahmanas are much maligned for their selfishness, 
bigotry, short-sightedness, and what not. But 
there isno doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions; onee 
in the 3rd century B. C., when Asoka wanted 
to level down distinctions of caste and creed 
and take away all privileges which the 
Brahmanas enjoyed in matter of punishments and law-suits. 


invading Indla 


hev had no other alternative but to put their house in 
order and really deserve the respect of the people by 
writing the metrical Smrtis, by making the Ramayana 
he Mahabharata and the Puranas available to the people 
who were being lured away by Buddhism w ith its gorge- 
ous ritualism and its democracy. Once again in the llth 
century they saved Hindu society by writing these 
Niba nd^has from the onslaughts of Mahommedan preachers. 
‘hey were equally clever in absorbing all conquering races 
into the bosom of the Hindu society Im some of the most 
crucial turns of its history. Where are the Huns? Where 
are the Jattas? Where are the Sakas? Where are the 
Yu-chis? They forman integral part of the Hindu 
society. May they yet do the same and absorb western 
and mid-eastern culture into their own. 
Audacious ignorance was certain inthe early l9th 
century that Sanskrit literature and for the 
The influence) otter of that even Arabie and Persian 


of Indian cul- 


We literature could afford no education. But I 
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began with their pupils and pupil's pupils for some genera- 
is. Each Sakhü has its Brahmana and iis six Angas. 
Aranyakas and Upanisads were regarded as parts of the 
Brahmanas. The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads 


are uot books inthe modern sense of the word by one 
author, but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacrificial 
assemblages. The compilation of these dicta under certain 
principles, either by a great rsi or by a committee of rsis 
is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas of so many Śākhās of 


the Vedas may not be extant up to the present day after go 
many revolutions. But it is believed that many more 
Sakhas may be discovered over and above those already 
known. These afford much scope for research, study, and 
publication. 


A search for the Angas of the different Sakhas may 
also be very fruitful. We have already a 
very large number of Siksas, published, and 
many yet may be found. . "anini's influence 
has killed almost all the Sakhi Grammars; but still some 
may yet be found, for he mentions at least I0 of his 
predecessors in his Sütras. We ought to be certain which 
of these is a Sakha grammar and. which is a. comprchensive 
one. The only Nirukta is that of Yaska, but he mentions 
several of his predecessors, Are the works all lost? Only 
one small work on Vedie astronomy 


The Angas, 


is extant. ‘The 
Salhi astronomies have been all killed by the न 
Samhitas and Siddhantay. Only a scrap of a Sakha 
astronomy would be of immense value to us. Every 
Sakha had its own Chandas, but Pingala has killed them 
all, and Pingala has a large following. Any scrap of 
information about a Sak: 


- or commentary, would be a valuable discovery. 
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many local compilations, called Nibandhas. Fifty of such 
compilations are extant in full and are still guiding the 
lives of millions of Hindus; and, 200 more are known in 
scraps only. The recovery of these Nibandhas in full 
would be a great service to Hindu society, as well asto 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

The Brahmanas are much maligned for their selfishness, 

ह bigotry, short-sightedness, and what not. But 
sv the 75 there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 


७ the Hindu 


ity from ideals in India on two great occasions; once 


the onslaughts . : E p 
ef^ foreigners in the 3rd century B. C., when Asoka wanted 
invading India 


to level down distinctions of caste and creed 
and take away all privileges which the 
Brahmanas enjoyed in matter of punishments and law-suits. 
They had no other alternative but to put their house in 
order and really deserve the respect of the people by 
writing the metrical Smrtis, by making the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas available to the people 
who were being lured away by Buddhism with its gorge- 
ous ritualism and its democracy. Once again in the Lith 
century they saved Hindu society by writing these 3 
Vibandhas from the onslaughts of Mahommedan preachers. 
They were equally clever in absorbing all conquering races 
into the bosom of the Hindu society in some of the most 
crucial turns of its history. Where are the Huns? Wher 
are the Jattas? Where are the Sakas? Where are the 
Yu-chis They forman integral part of the Hindu 
society. May they yet do the same and absorb western — 
and mid-eastern culture into their own. 


Audacious ignorance was certain m the early : 
century that Sanskrit literature and fo 
The influence watter of that even Arabie and 


of Indian cul- cati 


I literature could afford no edu i 
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Many of the Sakha Kalpas are still extant. Many 
have been irretrievably lost but may yet he 


a Sapte kal recovered. These Malpas are divided into 


y goes. three parts viz, (I) Srauta (2) Grhya and 

F (3) Dharma. 

E Each Srauta work produced many schools, represented 

: by different commentaries. From commen- 

+ rors taries came treatises on sacrifices; from 

these treatises on sacrifices came 7 "rr gogeas or 
5 rules, and Paddhatis or rituals of the sacrifices, This 


branch of literature is still living, though not a vigorous 
life. From great sacrifices they have come down io me rely 
lighting the sacred fire, and pouring a little clarified butter 
into it. There are but few Vedic rites 
present day, but even these few have m 
many Paddhatis, 


prevaient at the 
any Frayogas and 


The other two branches of the 


Sakhi Kaipa, viz, 
a CHEN Grhya and Dharma, T forth, during 
harma ^ con. the Brahmana domination in India from 200 
y B. C. to 200 A.D., into metrical Smrtis. They 
are not like the Srauta-Siit; 
è ned with sacrifices and high r 
hey concern life in general, 


as, only concer- 
eligious life; but 
5 They regulate domestic and 
li in all its aspects and, therefore, they have even 
“Vigorous existence. ‘he metrical Smrti treatises 

develop their commentaries; and with the new 
of life and ideas in India, the commentaries 
bulk and became more and more compre- 
The Sastra broke into sections like Acira 
| Prayase and so forth. | 


ue s 


€— E 
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have shown before that Northern, Eastern, and Southern 
Asia were saturated with Indian eulture; and I am in 
a position to assert that at one time even Persia 
and the eastern Roman Empire came greatly within the 
influence of Indian culture. Apart from other evidences 
found in those regions, we find also ina palm-leaf manu- 
script copied in Bengal, in the early llth century (the 
Vinalaprabha, commentary on the Buddhist Kalacakra 
Tantra, now in Bengal Asiatic Society) it is asserted that 
the Buddhist scriptures were translated in Persian and in 
Nila nad yullare--Rohma-deée i.e., in the Rohma or eastern 
Roman country in the North of the Nile. 

Education through the medium of the English language 
|... was started with the idea that Sanskrit and 
s + Arabie ean afford no culture. Hundred 
English acis years after that mistake, as I consider it, it 
Men: now appears that the whole of Asia and the 
Eastern portion of Europe was saturated with Indian 
f re. The value of Arabic in the preservation and dis- 
semination of culture in the medieval and early modern 
world, whether in Western Asia or in Europe need not be 
dilated upon by myself. The mischief in relegating — 
Sanskrit (and Arabic) culture to a secondary place, and in 
iw it (like what has been done in the medi- 
wyal universities of Europe with the Latin culture) has 
been great, Reparation is not yet impossible, and as a 
student of Sanskrit of the old type which is apparently go- | 
ing out of fashion, I hope that the forces against Sansk t 
are not strong enough to kill it outright but that it will 
appear and reappear throughout in its pristine vigour 
in a modified form to greatly influence the forces F 
get the upper hand. In the 3rd century B. C., Vedic 
lism was not revised but modified into Pauran 


not, modernisit 
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In the IIth century A.D., Sanskrit became strong by absorb. 
ing much that was not Hindu. In the 28 century ii may 
do the same and absorb most of the western ideas but what 
shape it will take is now too early to predict. 


With the advent of the 20th century, a chan came 
over the spirit of the dream. The long vision 

oe Bn the of Radhakrisan had perhaps seen some thir ig of 
"am re it. All of a sudden, the princes and potentates 


nlisation of ° तत; < : ENE p 
the dream of Of India were seized with a patriotic fervour 


bo Fin and started the publication of Sa nskrit 
works. Atthe end of the l9th centu ry, there were some 
attempts made by the Maharaja of ] Jarbhanga and the Raja 
of Vizianagram to issue series of Sanskrit wo rks but 
they were not very successful. But, nevertheless, they show- 
ed the way. The first decade of the 20th century saw the 
Mysore and the Trivandrum series start their useful career 


with mangnifieent contributions from ancient Indian 
authorship. The next decade found the Gaekwad and the 


-Kashmir Darbars engaged in the same intelleetual work 
and I anticipate, the whole body of princes and potentates 
of India wil be busy with publishing ancient Sanskrit 
works of great value found within their territories, His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has started a 
series of Arabie and Islamic works. But he occupies the 
very heart of the ancient Hindu civilisation in the Deccan. 
Many of the capitals of ancient and medieval Hindu 
rule are situated within his dominions. lor the sake 
of his Hindu subjects and for the sake of the 
wider culture of modern India—he, the premier Indian 
‘Prince and true patron of arts and letters and founder of 
the first Vernacular University in India would only be 
acting according to the traditions of his great house, if he 


mos not only a thorough search of Sanskrit manuseripts 
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in Sanskritic Languages within his dominions, but also the 
i publication of a Sanskrit series, the value of which would | 
| be simply enormous. Already his archeological department 

has made many important discoveries, the most important of 

which is the Maski edict establishing the identity of Asoka 


l with Vriyadarsi; his Government has undertaken as a 
j most enlightened measure the conservation, preserva- 
| tion and maintenance of the famous Buddhist and 
; Brahmanical cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora. Starting 
a Sanskrit series will, I suppose, be of equal value with all 7 
| these. Numerous Vaisnava, Saiva, Jaina, and Buddhist 


। sects had their origin within his dominions, and some of 
these great seats of ancient learning are situated there like 
| Paithan and Warangal. The exploration of this vast but 
virgin field at his instance will bring the present ruler—al- 
ready distinguished by the above enlightened nieasures, 
honour and glory as a patron of learning irrespective of 
caste or creed equally with that of an Akbar. 

We often hear of retrenehments made in this depart- 

ment of werk cn economical grounds. Such 

Sie isk . vetrenchments are surely a bad ccenomy. Ft 
p. Penn isa spirit of parsimony wholly unkecoming of 
५0 ff the great Indian states. The return fromthe |. 


fis sts outlay on Sarskrit serics—even in pound, | 


d mus 


Under proper advertisement and even supe 
increasing. The Government whi 
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want to take back its original capital. So the capital and 
profit ali go to the fund. But that is a small matter, Look 
at the enormous knowledge that has disseminated through- 
out the world which would otherwise have been locked in 
illegible manuscripts, written on perishable material, One 
would be inclined to think that the entire Indology has been 
pushed forward by the publication of this ancient series, 
the name of which should be written in letters of vold—the 
BIBLIOTHECA INDICA, 


One charge generally ievelled against the Bibliotheca 

Indica series is that some of the works are not | 

They are valu- 4 qe : f | 

able inspite of properly edited, to which the short answer of 
their defeets. ) I i 5. 

c Dr. Hoernle was that they at leat multiplied 
bad manuscripts and that the very mult iplication is a 
service. But in that series for one such badly edited — | 
work there are scores which are rca lly excellent. 


The Bombay Sanskrit series is another well edited 
ES वी SCTICS, but this seems to have aimed more at 
scries, educational needs of Colleges and Universities 
than those of scholars who want to push for- 

ward research. 


§ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


But the various series started by the princes of India 


E o have a very different character, ‘They do not 
pit ot to get their inspiration from Europe, ‘The 
ue editors are Indian scholars trained in India, 
of India prin: belong to ancient Sankritic families which 

X are celebrated for learning and piety and 
or have been devoted to the study of Sanskrit as 

| and parcel of their very lives. These scholars 
with a single-minded devotion and their selec — 
of works is more choice than in many other | 
instance, Madhusedan Kaul of Kashmir |. 
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selects only those works on Saiva Philosophy which in the 
| 9th, LOth and Lith centuries made Kashmir famous. He 
| also chooses those Tantrika works on which that system of 
| Philosophy was based viz., Sacchanda Tantra, Malini-vijaya 
| Tantra, Tantráloka and others. It isa pity however that 
| the great work of Kashmir, Abhinava-Gupta's commentary 
| on Gharata’s Ndatya-Sdstra should be forestalled by the 
E OGaekwad series at Baroda which has taken the entire 
{ credit in publishing the chapters on dance with illustrations 
| for each dance pose from ancient Southern Indian sculpture. 
| The first volume only is published, and the others are await- 
| ed with the highest of expectations. The Gaekwad series 
| opened with a wonderful work,—entitled the Kavya- 
Mindinsa,—a work on literary criticism of the highest 
value which has been edited by that excellent scholar the 
late Mr. C. D. Dalal. But it is very unfortunate that only i 
a small fraction of a big series of books has been discovered E 
and published; for it is said that the work consisted of I8 
such parts;—the other य parts are irretrievably lost. 

We are hearing of quinquennial assemblies in ancient 
jae D India is Acoka's inscriptions, in Hiuen 
Kavya mimam- — 'lhsang's accounts but the Aa@vya-mmdmsa 


sa, Sadhan 
mala and Te gives us an inside view of these royal assem- 
ttva-Samgraha ^ : hee ^ ^ 
mls cad eR गनिम पा rewarding merit in science and ari 

"Phe book is replete with literary legends 
traditions of ancient India and was written in the beg 
of the IOch century A. D. The publication of the Sa 


literature of India. These Sadhanas were € 

professors of later Buddhism.—of Mantra-Yana, of V 
Yana, of Sahaja-Yana and of Kalacakra-Yana— 
Mahayana Buddhism during the 8th, 
centuries of the Christian era; | 


+ 
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together in the form of Saigrahas in the I2th century, They 

are entirely Indian in character. We know from Tibetan 

sources that about this time an opinion gained ground in 

the Buddhist world that in the art of painting and sculp- 

ture, India as known intimately to the Tibetans, i ९, 

Magadha and Bengal, excelled; next came ihe Newars of 

Nepal, the Tibetans came next, and the Chinese last of all, 

This statement has been fully justified so far as M agadha 

and Bengal are concerned by the iconographic scul pture 

that we have been getting during the last 20 vears in all 

parts of Eastern India. The latest great wo rk of the Gack- 

wad Series, is the Tallvasangraha of Santa- raksita who 

was the first great Lama of Tibet. It is a wonder ful hook. 

It refutes twenty other systems of Phi losophy in Tndia and 
establishes the Mahà-yàna system. It gives us materials in 

plenty for setting the chronology of a great deal of the 
Philosophical literature of India. The eighth was a wonder- 

ful century in which all the rel igious and philosophical 

sects of India put forth their best endeavours to establish 

their supremacy over others, 
Kumarila, with his Éloka-vàrtila, Tantra varlika and Tup- 

| Tika on the Sabara-bhasya, endeavoured to establish the 
E Supremacy of the Vedie culture. Then came the voluminous 
writer Haribhadra, reputed author of 4९) treatises to do 
the sume thing for Jaina culture, Jaina religion and Jaina 
philosophy. The third Was Santa-rak dt», from the Dacca 
District. Ife was closely related to the family of Indra- 
bhiti, a Raja of Orissa who advocat ed the Vajra-yand 
system of the Maha-yana School, Te was also closely 
associated with his brother-in-law Padma-sambhaya who 
converted the Tibetans to Buddhism and is re garded by them 
second Buddha, is work the T'attva-sangraha: with 
mentary by his pupil Kamala-Sila is a very brilliant 
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achievement and H. H. the Gaekwad’s Oriental Institute % 
gets all the credit in publishing it. At the end of the cen- 

tury came Sa karācārya with his vast learning, refuting all 

sectarian opinions and establishing a monism which holds 

its ground all over India. Santa-raksita and Kamala-Sila 

are very brilliant men of the 8th century. 


Tn the 20th century the first series that came out 
ha^ "onis under the patronage of a big state was the 
ser i Mysore series. It began to publish choice 
works and choice commentaries on Vedic and philosophical 
works, It at once attracted public attention, and people 


| 


ah re 


became anxious to see new issues. Two works appeared 
which are of immense importance for the elucidation of 


ancient Indian society. One is the Gotra Pravara- 
Prabandha-Kadambe i. e., a collection of treatises on otras : 


and Pravaras by which the Brahmanas or rather the member 

of the twice-Forn castes distinguished themselves from one 

another. The great attraction of the book was an index of 
: Gotras with about 4000 names, and a chart showing the 
relation amongst the Pravara rsis. The word Pravara was 
very little understood even by the great jurists, of India, 
but this Mysore treatise gave its real meaning; and the 
sense of term is that it means those rsis in whose names |- Bt 
the sacrificial fire isto be invoked, The theory was that ir 
a sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God in his own m 
he, the Fire-Ged would not respond. If the Fir 
invoked in the name of all the human ances 
sacrificer he was not likely to respond either. 
God was invoked in the name of that psi ancest 
Yajamana or sacrificer who was a friend 
the deity would know him and would ce 
 dant's sacrifice, ‘The publication of tl 2 
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ritative works on the genealogies of the ancient | sralmanag 
has been a very great service to the orthodox in the ] lindu 


] community who have always believed in the Gotras and 
Pravaras and regulated their lincs according to that belief. 
The second Boon which the Mysore series had the 
honour to confer is the Artha Süstra of 

Arths-Sastra. Kautilya. Kautilya's name was well known, 
lle was the same person as our great ( ‘anakya 
who destroyed the Nanda empire, and installed ¢ andra- 

Gupta as Emperor of India. But his Artha Śästira was 

not known. Our friend Dr. Shamashastri discovered 

| the work, edited and re-edited it with fresh mate 
| rials, translated it into English, and gave an all-word-index 
to it and made many interesting researches about it. 
Eighty years ago the discovery of Hiuen Thsang’s itinerary 


] gave us an insight into ancient Indian life both Bri hmani- | 
: cal and Buddhist of the 7th century A. D. That was bya | 
5 foreigner. He noted down only those facts whi ch appeared | 
78 to be important and interesting to the Chinese Buddhists | 


but Kautilya's Artha-Sastra twenty years ago laid bare the 
whole world of Indian life at the time of India’s greatest 
prosperity. Hiuen Thsang, a devout Buddhist monk that 
he was, looked at the rich and va ried life of India of his 
time with the eye of a rel igious recluse, but Canakya looked 
upon Indian life from the point of view of a great adminis- 
trator, a great organiser and a great politician. Here we 
find Indian life in all it aspects—the principle being the 
rganisation of Varndsrama or the castes and stages of life 
which Hindu Society is based. It is a curious fact that | 
account we get in Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra agrees | 
and rd with that given by Megasthenes in 3 
century and at the game court, d 


economy isa modern science in Europe. 
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started with Adam Smith's * Wealth of Nations " pub- 
lished in the year I776 A. D., and within a century and a 
half it has branched off into so many sciences, but Artha- 
gastva is twenty-three hundred years old. Kautilya, how- 
ever, was not the first writer on Artha-sasira but very 
nearly the last. He quoted I5 or 6 different authorities 
and names of four different schools advocating from the 
primitive coercion to the regulation of the entire life ofa 
nation. Adam Sinith speaks of four differeut stages of 
development of political ideas in Europe from the Dark 
Ages onwards. The first is the protection of life and 
property alone in the Merovingian and Carlovingian times, 
800 to 7200 A. D. Kings during this period thought that 
if they protected the lives of their subjects, they did all 
their duties. Commerce and trade they would not protect. 
That was left to the traders themselves. These began to 
combine to protect their trade. Nearly i50 cities of 
Northern Europe thus combined to protect their commer- 
cial interests. But the united traders often defied their 
Kines. That led kings to come ferward and protect trade, 
a fact which finally brought about the dissolution of the 
Hanseatic league about the th century. We have here 
the second stage. ‘Then came the third stage. After the- 
fall of the Eastern Roman Empire in L458 A. D., and the 
reformation of Luther, later, it became apparent to n 
states in Europe, that the leadership of the Church 
the control of religion should no longer remain in the, 
of the Pope, but should be vested in the state. The 
England became the protector of religion, and I : 
ed in other Protestant e 


example was follow 


— fourth or the last stage in th ORE 
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This is the history of the advance of political life jy — | 
Europe. Kautilya gives the history of politi. 


OL eal advance of India in a few sentences, m 


Says Sukriearya thought that kines should 
learn Dandaniti only ic., merely coercion for the protec 
tion of life and property. Vrhaspati thought that kings 
should learn not only Pandanili but also Varia which 
includes agriculture, trade and pasture. Manu thought 
that they should impart to them higher culture also, but 
Canakya and his Acaryas thought that they should include 
the Trayi or the Vedas also. A comparison between the 
progress of political ideas in Europe and India will show 
that Canakya’s political ideas were those of modern Bui ope. 
Canakya was not like Adam Smith a promuleator of à new | 
science but the heir to a long serics of development of poli- | 
tical ideas. 


The importance of the publication of the Artha-<astra | 
cannot be over-rated. Tt has already made Doctors by — 
the score, in the Universities of India and Europe, but the 
inner meaning is very little understood owi ng to the want 
of intimate and extensive acquaintance with Tndian litera- 
ture which a mastery of such a work as the Ariha-Saslra 
requires. In this connection one cannot help admiring Prof. 
Samashastri who is doing every thing to help students in 
this direction, T may repeat; he has twice edited the work; 
once translated it into English; given an all-word index to it 

.. and edited the Sülras of Canakya in the hope that they may 
throw light on his Artha-Sastra. He has not only done 
... much himself, but also inspired others, The late lamented 
_ Mabamahopadhyáya Ganapati fasty; had edited the work 
FN a commentary of his own, and Prof. Jolly has given 
th edition of it with the help of a new manuscript 
gen. Messrs, Motilal Banarsi Das the well-known | 


La 
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Sanskrit publishers of this city have given Prof. Jolly 
the hospitality of their series, E 
| mention the Trivandrum Sanskrit series at the end | 


; simply because T wish to say something about : 
Trivondrum : ` "n . 3 
Sanskrit series, the late lamented Ganapati Sastri who with- 3 

out any knowiedge of English had edited a : 


wonderful series of  works-—with prefatsry notices in 
Sanskrit which will be admired all over the world for their 
boldness and insight into tie spirit of Sanskrit literature. 
He began with very select works, which cannot be found 
anywhere but which were very valuable to students of | 
Sanskrit and gave valuable information about ancient India. 3 
He surprised the learned world by the publication of the 8 
works of Bhaisa:—wonderful dramas giving a thorough 

insight into the life of India some centuries 
aoe before Christ. He was criticised and the eriti- 

cism was adverse to his Chronology. Some said 
the Sanskrit of these dramas was not so oid, others said 
the Prakrta was not so old. Some found in the epilogue the 
name ofa Kànva king. But, I believe, that Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganapati Sastri was right in putting Bhàsa in 
the 4th century B. C.;for there are many things in. 
Pratijüd-Yaugandharagana in the Svapna-Vasavad 
and in the Pratiná-náfaka which show that, they 
be written later. The enumeration of the royal fa 
Northern India to which Mah4-sena, the king of 
could marry his daughter cannot be written in later 
ries, when all memory of Mahi-sena was lost 
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98 
a personages from Bika downwards have their stone images 

3 aud to these stone images offerings of food in the shape of | 

x luris are made to the extent of nearly a maund. Ty many | 
iS old capitals, now in ruins, are found images of royal person- 
£ ages on horse-back when they died in battle, and in other 
positions when they died a natural death. Cremation is an 
é old custom; to mark cremation grounds with Stūpas was 
हर also an ancient custom. But the custom of erecting stone 
$ images there is not yet known from ancient works. But 
4 Ganapati Sastri, wrote to me to say that, in the Il’ratima 

x Natata a custom is recorded of throwing sand in the | 

encolsure, and this is found in Apastamba’s work only, and | 

Apastamba belongs to the 5th centu ry B. C. | 

But the publication of Bhasa’s works is not the only | 

thing on which Ganapati Sastri’s fame rests. । 

De A He has published three volumes of the | 

Mafi ju-Éri-malaKalpa, a Buddhist work be — 

longing to a very early period on which the Janlra-Yana 


and other subsequent Yanas of the Buddhists are based. 
How he got the Buddhist work in the extreme South of 
India is one wonder, and how he unravelled the mysteries o£ 
8 complicated Buddhist ritual is another, The publication 
of this ancient Buddhist work is likely to lead to further 
discoveries of the Guhya-samaja school of Buddhism whieh 
branched off from Maha-yana, leaving philosophy behind, 
and proceeded straight to mysticism : “The Bija or seed 

roceeds from Bodhi which ig nothing else Lut Sünyalā 

3 Bija proceeds the image and in the in age there art l 
nal representation,” and this is deep mysticism ue 

This is the Same as making the letters of the alpha 
nt deities only expressed in mystic and Bue 
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produced is the Paiva-paddhali by Iana-siva 
Tsana siva- हे न STU 
guru-paddhati, — guru-deva. Inthe loth century an association 

of Saivaite learned men was formed in Central 
India,—known as the Matta-magüra-vamta, The Gurus 
of this association ended their names with th 


e word Siva, 
: E at E a T 
VIZ, [sana Siva, Vimala Siva, ete. hey 


were great 
builders of temples’ and. converted many chiefs to their 
faith. Some of their works are to be found in the Darbar 
Library, Nepal. Ganapati Sastri got hold of one of their 
works and published it—giving a key to the whole 
literature. 


———— ÁÁ—————— (€ 


‘ye À ^ . m E ` 
The versatility of M. M. P. Ganapati Sastri is 
very striking. He has handled works on all 

The versatility 


Ss . a ey: ae a = 
of M. M. Pan- Sästras with equal facility; Niti, T ü£ca--ratra, 
dit Ganapti 


Sastri, Philosophy, Architecture, Philosophy of : 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Lexicons, J jolisa, Sphota : 
Music—all are welcome to him. To lese him has been a great 4 


loss to Sanskrit scholarship in India. He enjoyed all the 
blessings of a liberal education without knowing any English. 
Government made him a Mahamahopadhyaya and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of great Britain and Ireland made 
him an Honorary Member. <All this was high apprecia: 
tion indeed but not high enough for a man of so mu 
industry and so great intellectual powers. 


I have already said that it is a sign of the 20th cer) 
that the Indian Princes came spontaneo 


= 


Bikaner Stat M : : 
library. ° and patriotically, without any iny 


cutside to start the various Sansi 

The four series already started I have | I 
before, But other series may also be ed. 

= Should he made to the enlightened 
= to utilise nearly 7000 Mss. lying 


FS = Sa 
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Ni. | these Mss. are very well preserved i 
strong worm-proof with elmirahs an exhaustive nominal 
catalogue from which any Ms. may be immediately got, Tt 
is a storchouse of codes of Smrtis written during the 
Mahommedan period. it has all the books of the Law 
codes written by Hemidri, by l'odarmall, by Madana-Simha, 
by Ananta-deva the son of Kamalikara, by Dinakara and 
his son Kamalakara combined, by Mitra Misra of Bundel- 
khand, and soon. You get only one or two books of these 
valuable codes and digests in other libraries, but in Bikaner 
the codes are nearly complete. Where any book is want 
ing the Librarian has invariably put in some Sanskrit 
word to mean ‘missing.’ The philosophical section of the 
library is extensive. It has works written af all times,— 
modern, medieval, ancient,—and in all parts of India,— 
especially Bengal. It has many works of unique impor- 
tance, not to be found e'sewhere. The library indeed 
long ago published a descriptive Catalogue, edited by Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra. But it contains very summary des- 
cription of only l69 Mss, 
The Alwar Darbar obtained the services of | 
* m... Peterson to prepare a catalogue of the state 
f Library. collection of Mss. and it is a very useful one. 
There is enough material in this library te 
start a series. 

Jodhpur has a collection of about 2,009 Sanskrit Mss. 
B ous well kept ina room in the fort where worms 
Library. will not be able to ruin these works. But 

x there i$ no catalogue and nothing has come 


Bundi has a collection of about 2,000 Mss. well kept 77 


the palace. But there is also no cata logue. 


a cave-like room on a broad road leading to — 
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Jaipur and Rewa very carefully guarded. their 
treasures of Mss. and never allowed strangers to use these 
—though very recently I hear, they have been opened up 
to the vulgar gaze 

All the states of Rajputana have their own collections 
of ancient Mss. but thes have not caught the enthusiasm 
of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Kashmir to issue series 
of rare Sanskrit works and thereby spread the old light 
in the Modern world. 

We are all along speaking of the Raj Libraries of 

Rajputana. But in Rajputana, every learned 
[ure Brahmana has his collection of Mss. Every 
Jaina monastery has also its collection of 
Mss.—called Bhandars. Many Caranas have rich collee- 
tions of Mss. In one of the Jain Upiirajas or monastries 


l in Jodhpur I found the medical work by Vopadeva stili 


sed. 

| , [OE enterprise has also done much. Sinee the 

| establishment of the Printing Press in India ; 

| uM enter pany many religious-minded people have 

undertaken the task of printing or multiply- 

ing copies of religious books, such as the Ramayana, the —— 
Mahabhiirata, the Smrtis, the Puranas, and distribute them — 

among learned Brahmanas Private religious bodies also 

did the same thing. Paaditas with business habits 0 

undertook the publication of Sanskrit works asa n 

speculation. Traders, book sellers often undi 
printing and publication of Sanskrit Mss. 


Anandasri 
an amt, Iwavyamala series. > 


> 


within one or two brar 
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ture according their own choice. One published m 
ture according to thei | ishe he 
works of the Madhva School only; another, of Sankara 
School only. Individuals often published books of their 
choice either for money or out of love for these wo rks. But 


these enterprises often failed, because Sanskrit wo rks ean. 
not bring handsome profit within 5 short time 
ae The “Pandit’’ of Banares after a glorious 


career of 40 years has now disa ppeared. Then 
it reappeared under the name of the Benares Sanskrit 
Series; but that also, I believe, is now moribund, if it 
has not disappeared. The Vizianagram Series 
after publishing I0 or 2 works died out. The 
Chowkhamba Series of ] jenares after puhlish- 
ing 400 fasciculi now appeal to the publie 


Chowkhamba, 


for fresh patro- 
nage, which it fully deserves, The Arya Samaj 
is also doing a great lot,—not only by the 
dissemination of the Vedic Texts among the 
people but by aiso publishing other hooks in other branches 
E VI of Sanskrit literature, Other religious com- 
ous organisa- munities and organisations like the Jaina, the 
literature, Vaisnava of North and South 


done meritorious work jn 
secterian literature. 


Arya-samaja. 


India have 
publishing their 
But in this department of activity among the most 

enterprising are (jq the proprietors of 4 
The publishers Ree a arc () the Proprietors of the 
DotlalBasersi Nitnaya Sagara Press of Bombay, (2) the 
as. S " in URS r a) 

Sanskrit Publications by the late J ivananda 

T; sagar d ; 2 

V idyasagas of Calcutta and (3) Messrs, 
Motila] Danarsi Dum Co, of this city, The कानी... 
mon Sagara Press is a household Word wherever 
anskrit is serjo tudied whethor : : : 
| India l T Studied whether jy India or outside 

EE come and cheap editions ot the 
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Sanskrit classics have been a great helper in the proper 
study of the Sástras as well as Sahitya. They are an old 
Modi firm : and I need not dwell much on the good work 
Vidyasugara, they have done and for which they have deser- 
vedly won the gratitude of scholars. Jivanauda's 
Sanskrit series is also well-known and deserving of praise. 
The firm of Motilal Banarasi Das have absorbed nearly the 
whole of Indian and much of European book-trade on 
Iudology. They have enlisted the co-operation of some of 
the best men in Europe and in India in giving to the world 
choice hooks on Indian subjects; they obtained the help of 
men like Dr. Thomas to publish the Varhaspatya Sūtra a 
work on economics evidently more ancient than even 
Kautilva. They entrusted men like Jolly to publish the 
Manavadharma-Sütra and like Caland to publish the Saia- 
patha Brahmana of the Kanva sakha. The Salapalha has 
two recensions.—Madhyandina in पच -and Kanva in Iv 
Kandas. The Madhyandina was published long ago by x 
Weber and others, but the Kànva was not published before : 
this; yet the Brhadiranyaka U pani sad which Saükara 
commented upon belongs to the Kinva and not the 
Madhyandina Sakha.. Therefore the publication of the jt 
Kanva Sakha will be of great importance not only to Vedie 
scholars, but also to the scholars of Advaita philosophy. . 
Another noteworthy publication of this firm is Dr. RIC 
Mazumdar's work on Campā—the first publication of the — । 
Greater India Society, a body which has taken — 
soe ® apon itself the laudable enterprise of mal 
known to the intelligentia of India, the s 
of what India achieved abroad. ‘Time and space 
permit me to give details of the work done In 
Sanskrit by many publishers in the yar) 
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have used provincial characters and not deva nágar Which 

has within recent vears become a sort of national character 

for Sanskrit; and the same apology I make for many 
European editions in Roman. | 

The great epic Mahabharata is a towering wonder in 

the world’s literature. Its huik is extensive 

ao and it includes within its panorama ] raetically 

Boone. the whole of ancient Indian life, | ut 

the original Mahabharata was 


when 
composed, 
perhaps the art of writing was not vet invented or writing 
materials were verv scarce. Soit passed from mouth to 
mouth, village to village, city to city, changing everywhere 
to the taste of the people hearing or reciti ng it. Even when 
writing came in vogue, different districts produced different 
recensions of the Mahabhirata. 
Originally, it was an epic poem; then it became à h istory in 
the form of interloeutions. Then, as the idea of history 
expanded, there was expasion of the Mahabha rata too. In 
this way a poem of 24000 verses gradually developed into 
a bulky work of a lakh of verses. When the Mahabharata 
first went to Europe, scholars i here thought of collating 
it. With that view they collated all Mss. of the Maha- 
bhàrata found in Europe, and then sent it down to India 
i for further collation, Fhe Bhandarkar Re search Institute 
undertook the work and called upon the Vj “va-Bharati to 
assist them. The work i$ proceeding slowly, The Mahi- 
bhirata Committee, consisting of : 
trained in Europe and America, is Proceeding with the 
work slowly. T have seen Only one part of it containing 
_ two chapters, and T see that the Committee has done ; 
hest to go to the bottom of the thing. They have mercilessly 
rejected verges not found in m 


athentie manuscripts, They 
appended a critical apparatus which is admirable. L 
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think, the bulk of the Mahabharata will Le considerably 
reduced. My idea is that the work has undergone five 
revisions. Originally it seems that it was a short work, 
atable of contents in two verses only—the well-known 
Slohas-——-Duryodhano manyumayo mahadrumah, ete. ‘The 
next revision was in the form of an epic poem with a table 
of contents running up to l50 verses—-half of which are in 
the Tristubh metre irom * Pandur jitva bahin desám, ete., 
io the end of the Anu-kramanihka chapter. The third revi- 
sion was in the form of a history in interlocution,—the table 
of contents being the first half of the Anukramanika 
chapter. Then it was divided into I00 parvans— it was set 
by Vyasa himself. The table of contents of this was given - 
in the first-half of the Parvasamgraha chapter. Then came 
the full-fledged Mahabharata with I8 major parvans and 
84836 verses, which when reduced to a unit of 32 syllables 
has become I00,000 verses. I offer this suggestion of mine 
to the Mahabharata Committee for consideration for what- 
It is a great undertaking and I wish them 
every success. After the success of this edition of the 
Mahabharata, the 8 Maha-puranas should be 
subjected to the sanie critical method of exa- 3 
mination, I think, that they too, have under- 
gone several revisions ;—some are revised out of existence; 
vised out of recognition; some encyclopaedias 
ansformed into the shape of Puranas. 


ever it is worth. 


The Puranas. 


some are I 
have been tr 

The prevalent idea that all thel8 Maha-Puranas are 
pen of Vyasa cannot be proved. The Visnu- 
Purana is by Vyasa ' father Paragara. The Bhagavata is —— 
by Vyàása's son $uka. The Markandeya does not speak of | 
Vyasa, and the Bhavisy@ does not mention him. The thr 
encyclopaedias, Garuda, Narada aud Agni have him as ¢ 


from the 


१. 
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of the latest interlocutors,—i.e., only in the first and in tlie | 

] "Wa St j S > £ - 3 0 a : 
last chapters. So the idea that Vyasa is the author of all 
the Puranas is to be given up. 


The Śri Vidyapitha of Etwa founded by Sri Svam | 
Brahmanath Siddhasrama, has the noble aim 
ERI. of making an index of all important branches 

of knowledge in Sanskrit, of all man uscripts in 
that language and in its derivatives, and all proper names 
and technical terms to be found in them. The Svami ig 
no more but his disciples and admirers ave stickii ig to the 
movement. It isa spontaneous Indian movement and the 
Indian public should look upon it with a favourable eye 
and, if possible. encourage it. 


n 
us 


à 
B 


Another department of Oriental studies is A rchiiology. 
i I have in my address as President of the 
Ee Asiatic Society of Bengal in I9I9, spoken of 
M the advancement of Archeology under the 
= guidance of Sir John Marshall. Eight years 
. Since then, they were years of intense 
ful results. During these years in the East we have the 
_ example of mixed Buddhist and Hindu culture of the Sth, 
6th and "th centuries at Paharpur. Nalanda has been | 
. excavated down to the ground level revealing sculptures 
ofthe best period of Indian Art. Sarnath has yielded 
her treasures of inestimable value; Sanchi has been 
oroughly explored and a guide-book prepared for the 
enfit of excursionists, Exeavations at Taxila have. 
0 the Persian strata of the place, below th 
and ‘the Parthian, the Mauryan an 
nian. On the top of all these come the 
‘sures of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro, reveal- 


C 


have passed 
activity and wonder- 


$ 
() 
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| originators of this culture were, has not yet been settled or 
| could not properly be investigated. But we get in our 
| ancient works like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
and some of the old Puranas that the border land of India 
| on both sides of the Indus was inhabited by a race very 
j different from the heroes of these epies. They would eat 
| (the text says ‘they smell of") garlic and onions, would 
| drink eamel’s milk and their sexual morality was very loose. 
| They sold their daughters in marriage. ‘They were people 
| without religion. The names of these peoples were: 
| Madra, Kekaya, Vāhlīka, Sindhu and Sauvira. So from q 
| $ 


very ancient times Aryans knew that Sindhus and 
Sauviras did not belong to their stock, though they often 
had to contract political and matrimonial alliances with 
them. 

Thanks to Sir John Marshall, Indian Archæology has 
made great progress during his incumbency in the Depart- 
ment, but many wonderful discoveries have been made 
during the same period outside India in Gobi and Takla- 
makan deserts, in Java and Anam by archæologists of 
various nationalities. The discovery of a large number of 
Mss., objects of Buddhist worship, Buddhist flags and so 
on, from the cave of the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi 
desert, read like a romance. ‘The sands of these deserts . 
have preserved fresh many palm-leaves and Chinese papers — 
within two feet of their surface. Japan is busy with es 
Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese. — 
Takakusu has projeeted an edition of the whole of the 
Chinese "Pripitaka with notes and commentaries. ^ 
French in the Eastern peninsula are. bringing to the pi 
notice relics of forgotten Hindu empires even on 
borders of the Pacific. The Dutch are doing a dot ot 
in their possessions in the Indian Ocean to bi 
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nants of ancient Hindu empires superseded centuries ago 
by Mahommedan conquests. All these vindicate the ubiquity 
m Indian culture all over Asia and diseredit the audacious 
ignorance which pronounced that Sanskrit can afford no 
culture. 


? In this long address, I have not been able to Say many 
E things; and one hundred days of compulsory 
rest may justify my putting up a plea of want 
of time. But the activity of the twentieth 
century in these departments has raised my hopes, that 
Sanskrit literature will not die, and I again thank the 
memory of Pandita Radhakisan of Lahore for 
alarm in time and giving India the signal 
that was ahead, and for being instrumental in enabling 
India to preserve and give out to the world her noblest 
heritage—her ancient Sanskrit literature and in this way 
vindicating her position among civilised nation of 


ele. Conclusion. 


raising the 
of the danger 


history. 
ED But at the end of my address T think it to be my duty 
B to give you a warning. Af the present mo- 
Warnings, ment there is a large body of men who go as 
E Sanskrit scholars without knowing a letter of 


* Sanskrit, There are others 
. poor Éastris and make big n 
conference of Orientali 


again who tax the brains of 
ame as Oriental scholars. A 


b sts held under the Presidence 
Harcourt Butler in III a very great man told the 


ssembly that without two Sistris at their clb 
ot be Oriental scholars, Such Oriental scho 
paid be discouraged. "The Sastris should be trained 
80004 - A historical sense should be 
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T often see big works on Sanskrit literature and special 
brauches of it, compiled mainly, if not, wholly 


Do not believe 


ations. from translations of Sanskrit works in English, 

French, German and other European langu- 
ages. They havea value. They advertise Sanskrit litera- 
ture and bring profit to the authors, but translations are 
never reliable, Thibaut’s translation of the Satara 


Bhäsya was tinged with Ramanuja’s ideas, because the 
istri at his elbow belonged to the Ramauja school. Dr. 
sons translation. is a little better because be told me 
age of 48 that he had carefully read through the 
hasya twenty-two times and then translated it. But he 
wanted one thing—the Indian tradition of the interpreta- 
tion of the Bhasya. In a similar way all translations 
should be regarded as unreliable and all books based on 
these translations should be taken at their worth. 


he Chinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit works 
are free translations, therefore not reliable. The Tibetan 
translations are too pedantieally literal and therefore often 
unintelligible. The original Sanskrit should be always 
sought for and consulted, if procurable, to eure the defects 
of these translations. 


The Oriental scholars of Europe have done Sanskrit 
literature a great service by infusing a his- 

Ro not, make torical sense in those who are interested in it 
oats Wb Lio But in the present day there is a 
tendency amongst the younger generation of 

India, to make the Oriental scholars of Europe their Gurus 
or Spiritual guides in all matters relating to India. Not 
being in touch with the soil of India and its traditions the 


interpretation of Indian life by Europeans should always 
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be received with caution, criticism, and discrimination, 
P They should not be slavishly followed by Indians in matters 
| relating to India. One instance will suffice, The Indian 
literary chronology set up by Oriental scholars of I irope, 
Ido not think, will stand. It will be not o ily greatly 
modified, but I think, should also be thoroughly revised, 
With this warning I again say that my hopes have 
been greatly raised by the spontaneous action 
of the patriotic Indian States for the publica- 
tion of valuable treasures of Sanskrit works 
and I hope that Sanskrit will not die. It my or may not 
prove strong enough to resist the influence of the almighty 
Eurapean culture, but it will certainly modify that 
fluence to such an extent as to have 


Conclusion. 


in- 
a new character. 
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On Tuesday, the 20th of November, addresses were 
delivered by sectional Presidents. On previous occasions, 
presidential addresses of various sections were delivered 
simultaneously. One thus could listen to only one presi- 
dential address. As a presidential address is generally 
an important statement on the subject of a section and 
is of general interest and as several members expressed 
a desire to hear several presidential addresses, a separate 
day was fixed for their delivery. They were read one after 
another. Thus one could attend all of them if he so desired. 
‘he Hon’ble Minister of Education and Industries was 
present at the presidential address of the philosophy 
section. 
In the afternoon a garden party was held at Shahdara 
gardens. Mr. Rama Jawaya Kapur was at home. H. E. | 
Sir Geoffrey Fitz Hervey de Montmorency, Governor of 
the Panjab, graced the party with his presence. The 
Police Band was in attendance E 
At night, the ‘Vision of Vasavadatta’ was staged in 
Sanskrit at the Mahabir Theatre outside Bhati gate. The — 
house was packed to the full. Among others, the Hon'ble | 
Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice — — 
and Mrs. Bhide, M. M. Pt. Hara Narayan Sastri, M M 
Giridhar Sarma Sastri, Drs. Belwalkar, Bhan 
De. R. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Tyangar, Dr. Bhatta 
Pro. Kuppusswami Sastri were noticed 
The following professors and students ti 
representation :— 


Patron. 
A. C. Woolner, Esqr., M.A. 
(Oxon.) 
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Sardha Rain. 
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Music Master. 
Pooran Chand. 


Cast of characters in the order in which they 


appear on the stage. 


Manager 


Guards 


Yaugandharayana 


Vishnu Datta Tiwari. 
Ram Krishna. 

Han Nath. 

Ram Chandra Kushal. 


3 
——€— 


Vasavadatta Vishnu Sharma. 
Chamberlain Purushottam Shastri. 
Maid of Honour Jagan Nath. 
Padmavati Jagdish Mitra. 


A Lady Hermit 

A Student 

A Nurse to Padmavati 
Second Maid 


Anant Ram. 
Chiranjiva. 
Soma Datta. 
Ram Krishna. 


j 
Í 
Í 
i 
| 
| 
| 
f 
] 
j] 


The Jester Shuchi V rata. 
The King Udaya Vira. 

_ Padminika Ram Krishna. 

अ Madhukarika Jagan Nath. 
Chamberlian Jagdish Shastri. 
Vijaya Ram Krishna. 
Raibhya Jagdish Shastri 
Vasundhara Soma Datta. 


The play was a great success. Acting was good. Scenery 
and dresses being borrowed from a Professional Cot npany, 
re rather too magnificent. Ag a mark of appreciation, 
medals were offered on the spot to the best actors 


din Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand medal j 
Sarma Sastri for appearing in the role of F 


a 
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(2) Mr. M. L. Puri's medal to Shuchi Vrata Sastri, 
B. A., for good acting as Vidüsaka. 

(3) Prof. K. M. Sarkar's medal to Jagan Nath for 
playing the part of Celi 

Dr. L. Sarup thanked in suitable terms the audience for 
their presence and the donors of medals for their appre- 
ciation. 

A flash-light photograph of the Dramatis Persone was 
taken at the'Theatre. 

A synopsis of the play in English, distributed among 
the audience to enable them to follow the course of events, 
is enclosed, 

Bhiisa’s ‘Vision of Vasávadattà' 


SYNOPSIS. 


Kine Udavana is too fond of the society of his beloved 
Queen Vasavadatta and neglects the affairs of his State 
An enemy Aruni takes advantage of the situation, defeats 
his army, and forces it to retire to a frontier village 
Lavanaka. The Minister Yaugandharayana wants to recover - 
the kingdom. ‘The only course left open to him is to get 
military aid from the neighbouring kingdom of Magadha. 
The best way of obtaining this aid is to make a matrimonial 
alliance, i.e., to marry Udyana to Padmivat?, the Prine Ee 
Magadha. But Udayana refuses to marry as long - 
Vasavadatta is alive, Vasavadatti is therefore the or 
obstacle in the way. The interests of State demani 
sacrifice, She must disappear and in sucha way th 
King may believe her to be dead She is asked to 
with the Minister. Tor the sake of her hush: 
adopted country, she agrees to make the sa 
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datta and Yaugandharayana have both perished ig the d 

conflagration. Meanwhile they both proceed to Magadha | 

disguised as hermits. i 

ACT—I. f 

ScENE— I. 

A prayer by the Manager. | 
SCENE IT [Forest]. 

Two guards drive people out. Vasavadatta feels humi- 
liated and indignant but is consoled by the Minister, 4 J 
chamberlain appears and orders the guards not to drive | 
people out. The Minister asks him the reason of driving 
people out and is told that Padimàvat is to stay there for 
the day. l 


SCENE IIT.—[A forest hermitage. | 
Padmavati appears. A proclamation is issued that any 
; hermit whatsoever may come forward and ask any boon of 
the Princess. This affords an opportunity to the Minister 
who comes forward and begs that Vasavadatta, whom he 
passes off as his sister, may he aecepted as a ward by the 
Princess for some time. His request is granted. 
Scene [V.—[A path in the forest. The Scene then 
changes to Scene TIT, | 
tnter a student, who brings the latest news from 
Làvanaka. In heart-rending words, he gives a moving des 
cription of Udayana's great sorrow and of efforts made by | 
_ the courtiers to console him, 
| SoENE V-—[Palace garden at the capital of Magadha.] 
Padmivati and Vásavadattà are now good friends. ‘The 
r is teasing the former about her good looks and her 
dbe husband. A nurse appears and announces tha 
'ati is betrothed to King Udayana. ‘The news gi 
asavadatta, who forgets herself for a momen 
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and exclaims ‘alas’. Every body is surprised. As there i 
a danger of the secret getting out, she invents an excuse for 
her unfortunate exclamation and saves the situation. 

SCENE VI. [PALACE GARDEN. ] 

Preparations are being made for the wedding ceremony. 
Vasivadatta sits alone lamenting her lot. She believes, she 
has lost her husband. In this sorrowful mood, she is aceost- 
ed by a maid, witha basket of flowers, and is asked to 
plait a wedding garland for her would-be co-wife, Padma- 
vati, She does not like the task but is compelled to do it. 
After the departure of the maid, she can no longer control 
her emotion and bursts out in a. mournful song, composed 
by P. Rama Chandra Kushala of the Oriental College. 

[Curtain.] 
ACT TI. 

ScENE I. [A courtyard in the palace of the King of 
Magadha.] 


The wedding being over, the Jester holds conversation 
with a maid servant. 
ScENE IL. [The park of the palace of the King of 
Magadha.] 


Padmavati, Vasavadatta, and a maid are strolling in 
the park. The King and the Jester appear from the othe 
side. As Vasavadatta keeps pardah, Padmavati 
meeting her lord and they hide themselves in a 
of creepers. The King and the Jester come and sit 
entrance of this very bower, The ladies now eanno 
out, ave virtually made prisoners and are 
by circumstances to overhear the cony 
King and the Jester, who are not aw 
the ladies. Believing that they 
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the King to confess, which lady he loves best; Vasavadatty 
or Padmàvat. The King first hesitates, then declares that 
his heart is still set on Vasavadatta. The ladies hear this 
declaration with different emotions. Vasavadatta is pleased 
but controls herself, and does not let Padmavati see hep joy. 
Meanwhile the King is reminded of his lost love and is in 
tears. The Jester goes out to fetch water to wash his 
master's face, stained with tears. Vasavadatti gets am 
opportunity to slip away. Padmivati alone approaches 
her lord, who soon after goes out to keep an appointment, 
SCENE IT. [A court-yard in the palace, | 

A maid-servant informs the Jester that | 'admáàvati is 
suffering from a headache and asks him to communicate 
the same to King Udayana. 

SCENE IV, [A pavilion. | 

The King with Jester comes to be near his sick wife, 
finds her bed empty, himself lies down and is overtaken 
by sleep. As it is rather cold, the Jester goes to fetch 
his wrap. 


SCENE V. [Ladies’ Court. | 
Fs A maid-servant informs Vasavadatta of Padmavati’s 
A ilness and directs her to the 


pavilion to nurse her sick 
friend. 


SCENE TV, [ Pavilion, dimly lit, ] 
: Enter Vasavadatta who Sees a sleeping figure whom she 
. naturally thinks to be Padmavati, and whom she does not 
want to disturb in her Sleep, As the breathing is normal 
3 she imagines that Padmavati’s headache must have been 
| As one side of the bed only ig occupied, Vigavadatta 
Lo i by the side of her supposed friend, The King 
of Vasavadatta and calls on her in hig dream. 
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Vasavadatta jumps up but as no one is there, she stays for 
a while to gladden her eyes and her heart. She goes but 
not before the King has caught a glimpse of her. He 
rushes out after her but runs against a door post. The 
Jester enters and ridicules his Master's idea that Vàsava- 
dattà is alive. The King is called to the palace and learns 
that his enemy is defeated and his kingdom is recovered. 
[Curtain.] 
ACT III. 
SCENE I [In front of the palace gate.] 
A chamberlain holds conversation with a porteress. 
SCENE I. [Private court-room in the palace.] 

‘he lute Ghosavati, on which Udayana gave lessons to 
Vasavadatta, is recovered. This reminds Udayana of the 
good old days of his romance, and he is overwhelmed with 
grief. A chamberlain and a nurse, sent by the father of 
Vasavadatta arrive, bringing with them portraits of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta. Padmavati is surprised to 
recognise her ward in Vasavadatta’s portrait. She commu — 
nicates this news to the King, who sends for Vasavadatta. | 
Yaugandharayana now appears to claim his sister back 
from Padmavati. Vasavadatta is brought veiled but | 
recognised by her nurse. Yaugandharayana throws 
disguise. Vasavadatta is restored to the King 
play ends happily. | 


[Curtain.] 


———— — 
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SECTIONS. 
Room No. l. 
(Law College, first floor.) 
Vedic Section. 
President :—A. C. WOOLNER, M. A., C.LE. 
Seeretary:—VEDA VYASA, M.A. 
Papers :— 
Prabhu Datt Shastri, M.A., Exegesis of the Reveda 3 
M.O.L., B. Litt., Ph.D., LE. with special reference to 
S., Presidency College, the critical and Tradi- 
Calcutta. tional Method of Inter- 
j pretation. 
R. Shama Shastry, B.A., The ASvins. 
Ph.D., Curator, Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, 


Mysore. 
Ekendra Nath Ghosh, M.Sc., The twin-gods Aʻvins 
Calcutta. of the Rgveda. 


V. K. Rajavade, M. A., Two Vedic Words. E- - 
Poona. ET. 
Bhagvad Datta, B.A., Pre-Sayana Com 
Superintendent, Research torsofthe Rgveda. | 
Department, D.A.V. Col- : 
lege, Lahore. 

Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D. 
PhiL, (Oxon) Prof. of 
Sanskrit, Oriental College, 


3. 


गव. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


$ 


0. 


Tl. 


गि. 
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Veda Vyasa, M.A., Lahore. 


Bhaves Chandra Bannnerji, 
Professor, Kishanagar 
College, Kishnagar, Bengal. 
Rama Chandra Sharma, 
M.A. Prof. of Sanskrit, 
D.A.V. College, Jallandhar. 
S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., 
the University of Mysore. 
S. V. Venkateswara, M.A., 
the University, Mysore. 
M. K. Sirear, M.A., D.A.V. 
College, Lahore. 
€. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. 
Phil, (Oxon), University 
Prof. of Sanskrit, Madras. 
C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. 
Phil. (Oxon.), University 
Prof. of Madras 
R. Zimmerman, S.J., Ph.D., 


St. Xavier’s Jollege, 
Bombay. 

M. D. Shastri, M. A, D. 
Phil, Govt. Sanskrit 


Library, Benares, 


. Madhava Shastri Bhandari, 
Oriental College, Lahore, 


J. S. Taraporewala, M.A., 


The Literature of | 
Jaiminiyas. 

Aryan Morality in the 
Brahmana Period, 


उ 


The Vedic Rsis. 


Vedie Iconography. 
Traces of Pre-historie 
Art in the Vedic Texts, 
The Institutes of Kis 
yapa. 
The Relation of Accent 
and Meaning in Rgveda. 


——————————————————————— 


Commentaries on the | 
Reveda and the Nirukta 


Rta. 


lIarisvàmin, the Com 
mentator of the Satapatl 
Brahmana m 
Vaidikavaamayanm ( b 
Sanskrit.) 
Gathas of Zayatbust 


A&vamedha. 
Aryan Races of 
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The Vedie Section of the Fifth Indian Oriental Con- 
ference held its sitting on Wednesday, November 2st, 928 
under the presidentship of Mr. A. C. Wooler, M.A., C.LE., 
Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University. The following 
delegates and members attended the sitting :—- : 
(0) Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.LE., Vice-Chancellor, | 
Panjab University. 
(2) Dr. R. C. Zimmermann, Ph. D. St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay. 
(3) Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil (Oxon) Uni- f 
versity, Professor of Sanskrit, Madras. E 
(4) Pt. Charu Deva, M.A., M.O.L., Professor of 
| Sanskrit. D.A.-V. College, Lahore. i 
| (5) Pt. Bhagavaddatta, B.A., Superintendent, Research 4 
i Department, D.A.-V. College, Lahore. 
| (6) Prof. S. V. Venkateswara, M.A., the University, 
| Mysore. 
(7) Prot. iss Chattopadhya, the University of 
| i Allahabad. 
| (8) Prof. Ram Chand Sharma, M.A., D. A. V. Colleges 
| Jalandhar. EU 
(9) Pt. Faqir Chand, Govt. College, Ludhiana. - 
d0) Mr. R. C. Khanna, M.A., Government Inter. 
Pasrur. 


QI) Pt. Lachhmi Dhar, M.A., M. O. das 

krit Department, Delhi Universit 
d2) Dr. Siddheshvara Varma, M.A. D. 
a3) W. Norman Brown, Esq. 
(4) Prof. Gulshan Rai, MA, 
(45) I. J. S. Tar orewala, M.A 
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(IS) Pt. Rashubar Dayal, M.A., M. O. I 
S. D. College, Lahore 
| (9) R. B. Lala Daya Ram Sahni, M.A ty णा 


fey T 4 n capal, 


MT 


| tor-General of Archeology, Delhi, 
| (20) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, University of Calcutta, | 
| (2) Pt. Ganpat Rai, M.A., Govt. College, Mult an, f 
| (2) Prof. M. K. Sirear, M.A, D. A. V. College iil 
| Lahore. i 
| (23) Mr. Veda Vyasa, M.A. Lecturer in Epigraphy, 8 
i Panjab University, Lahore. | 
4 (24) Prof. Vishwanath, Gurukul Kangri, Lahore. 
k The following papers were read :— 
$ i Rta. R. Zimmermann. 

2. Gathas of Zarthustr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. 


3. Pre-Sayana Commentators Bhagavad Datta. 
of the Reveda. 
4. Commentaries on the 
Rgveda and the Nirukta. 
5. The Literature of the Jaimi- 


C. Kunhan Raja. 


Veda Vyasa. 


niyas. 
a 6. The Vedic Rsis Ram Chandra Sharma. 
Vedic Iconography S. V. Venkateswara. 


Traces of Pre-historic Art 
in Vedic Texts 

. The Relation of Accent and 
Meaning in the Rgveda 


S. V. Venkateswara. 


C. Kunhan Raja. 


K Chattopadhyaya. 
ree Vedic Jyotig Vishvanath 


i d elicited interesting discussions in which | 
Messrs, Taraporewala, Kunhan Raja, 
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The authors of other papers were not present and their 
papers were taken as read. 


Professor C. Kunhan Raja moved the following reso- 
lution -— 


"Phe Vedic and Avestan section of the Fifth Vedic 

Oriental Conference requests the sectional president to bring 

to the notice of the Conference that Prof. Geldner of 

Marburg University, one of the foremost of Vedie and 

Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birthday on 

lTth December and to move the Conference to show its 

| appreciation of the Professor's services in a suitable way on 
the occasion.’ 


The resolution was passed unanimously. The president 
briefly referred to the great work of Professor Geldner = 
and promised to convey the resolution to the Council. E 

VEDA VYASA, 
Secretary. 


Room No. 2. 
(Law College, first floor.) 
Philology-Section. 
President :—8. K. CHATTERJI, M.A., D. Litt. 
Secrelary:—GAURT SHANKAR, M.A., 
Papers :— E 
ग. Umakanta Vidya Sekhar, Some Fun 
Presideney College, Madras. Principles | 
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2. R. N. Saha, MRAS, 
Benares. SAE A M 
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Devendra Kumar Banerji, 
Professor, Govt. College, 
Chittagong. 

Lachhmidhar, M.A, M.O.L., 
Head of the Sanskrit De- 
pariment, University of 
Delhi. 

Siddhesvara Varma, M.A., 
D. Litt, Professor, P. W. 
College, Jammu. 


R.N. Saha, M.R.A.S 
Benares. 
REN sana, MR.A.S. 
Benares. 


Charudeva Shastri. MA. 
MOL, D.A. V, College, 
Lahore. 

Sukumar Ben MA. 


Calcutta University. 


Uu T S 
Gauri Shankar, M.A., Govt 
College, Lahore, 
Andhravidyavac haspati 
Sahityasarasvath} Vidya. 
vinoda Kavibhushana 


N S Sata- 

vadhani Doma Venkata- 

swamy Gupta, FARU 
0 


Pandita, Christi 


an (! ge 
Madras, ‘lege, 


On the Origin of Sang 
krit and the | -rakrits 
Original Joi 


ne of the 
Aryans. 


pT NY 4 . 
Ihe Neuter ( render in 


Bhadarwahi. 
Origin of the A Iphabet, 


Origin of ihe 
numerals 


Indian 
from ‘the 
A ra b Ga 

Bhartrhari : A Criti- 
eal Study with Special 
Reference to the Vakya- 
padiya and its commen- 
taries, 

The Use of the Instru- 
mental in Middle Indo- 
Aryan. 

A Short Account of 
Dogari Dialect, 
Significance of Sans- 
krit in Telugu Langu- 


age, 
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R. N. ज्याच MRSS) 
Benares. 
R.N. Saha, M.R.AS., 
Benares. 
M. K. Sirear, M.A. Pro- 


fessor of Sanskrit, D. A. V 
College, Lahore. 


Udipi Venkata Krishna 
Rao, B.A., (Hons.), Sans- 


krit Pandita, Christian 
College, Madras. 

J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent, of Vernacular 
Studies, Christian College, 
Madras. 

J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent of Vernacular Stu- 
dies, Christian College 
Madras. 

J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent of Vernacular 
Studies, Christian College, 
Madras 


Origin of Words. T 
The discovery of the 


Maithili or Mathur $ 
Bhat lipi of Behar as is = 
still used by the girls of 
Behar in their corres- 
pondence along with 
the Kaithi script. 

The Kanawarl Dialect. 


get 


Tulu—a few Philogical 
facts about the langu- 2^ 
age. 


Kanarese Poets of 
Telugu Origin. 


20 
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Andhravidyavachaspati, 
Sahithyasarasvati, Vidya- 
vinoda, JKavibhushana 
Satavadhani Doma  Venka- 
taswamy Gupta, F.A.R.U., 
Pandita Christian College, 
Madras. 


20. 


K. Narsinga Rao, B.A., L.T., 
Kanarese Pandita, Chris- 
tian College, Madras. 

Frank R. 
Hopkin’s University, 


22. 


Blacke, John 


Banarsi Das, M.A.,Ph. D., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 


Jivanji Jamash edji Modi. 


X 
e 


Babu Ram Saksena, M.A., 
University of A llahabad. 


26-I9. R. N, Saha, M.R.A.S, 
Benares, 
20. Suniti Kumar Chatter 


M.A., D, Litt, Kh 
fessor of Indian] 
and Phonetics, 
of Calcutta, 


aira Pro- 
4 i Hii gl ! j S t les 
Univers; ty 


Significance of g ang- 


krit in Telugu. 


A Short 


Kannada Language and 


Survey of 


Literature. 

A Practical Method of 
Acquiring a large Num- 
ber of Tongues, 

Nasal 
jabi. 


Vowels in Pan- 
The derivation of the 
G S E * ~ 

ujrati word करजो or 
Cas 

FILAT or 

kārañjo. 


karañjo 


A specimen of Thara 
Language. 


Origin of the Article. 
Origin of Plural Suffi- 
Verbal 


XES. 
roots. 


Origin of 


A study of the Bazaar 
Hindustani of Calcutta. 
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3I. Suniti Kamar Chatterji, Some more Austrie 
M.A., D. Litt, Khaira Pro- words in Indo-Aryan. 
fessor of Indian Linguistics 
and Phonetics, University 
of Calcutta. 

3l. George N. Recrieh, MA. Tibetan Phonetics. 

33. 8. Jambunathan, M.A., Uni- A  Prolegomenon to 
versity College, Rangoon. the study of Burmese 

Etymology. 
Present:— 
A. C. Woolner, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., (in the chair). 
I.J.S. Taraporewala Esq., M.A., Ph. D., Calcutta. 
S. K. Chatterji Esq., M.A., D. Litt., Calcutta. 
Siddheshwara Varma, Esq., M.A., D. Litt. 

| Banarsi Das, Esq., M.A., Ph. D. 

| Lachhmi Dhar Esq, M.A., St. Stephens College, Delhi. 
Vishwa Nath Shastri Dravid, Esq., Gwaliar. 
Ram Swarup Shastri, Esq., Aligarh. 
bhupal Singh, Esq., Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 
H. C. Sehgal, Esq., M.A., 
A. D. Azhar, Esq., M.A., 
Bhagvad Datt, Esq., B.A., 
R. Zimmermann, Esq., St. Xavier's College Bombay. 
Sri Niwas Chaturvedi, Esq.. M.A. Indore. . 
Khetresh Chattopadhya, Esq., M.A., Allahabad. 
Ram Chand Esq., M.A., 
Duni Chand, Esq., M.A., 
Gauri Shankar, Esq, M.A., (Secretary). 
The presidential address in the Philology 

was delivered by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, M je k 

the Hailey Hall on the 20th of N | 

Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.LE., in tl 


i 
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After the Presidential address by Dr. Chatterjee, the 
Linguistic Society of India held its mech ns as mentioned 
in the general programme 0 f the Conferen ce. Dr. Tay S. 
Taraporewala, M.A, Ph. D., delivered his presidential 
address. 

The first and the second mecting of the section was held 
on the 2lst and 22nd of November with Dr. S. Ix, ( ‘hatterjee 
in the chair. 

The President at the very start ruled that the papers | 
contributed by one R. N. Saha must be scratched as they 
were mere trash. Such papers, he said ought not have been | 
included in the programme of the Conference. Out of the | 
37 papers in the list given in the programme only 2 | 
were selected to be read and discussed in the meeting. | 
Mr. Charudeva Shastri's paper was transferred to the 
classical section as its suitably belonged to that section. 
Some of the papers out of these ]2 whose authors were 
absent were taken as read. The President read out the 
chief points from these papers and discussed them. Such 
papers were those by Messrs. Sukumar Sen on the use of 
Instrumental, Frank R, Blacke, Baburam Suksena, Jivanji 
Jamshed Modi, and George, N, Reorich, Pa pers of Messrs. 
Sukumar 2 Baburam Saksena and Recrich were taken 
away by Dr. Chatterjee along with his own papers. 

: Dr. Banarsi Da 

i Panjabi. He said that it was an extract from his Thesis 
The paper was interesting. Pt 
Gauri Shankar was asked t 


—€—€————— 


P : nteresting was passive voice - | 
Lhe President asked him to carry further 
£ with regard to that point, 
^ CHASE IE! paper in the afternoon of the 2488. 

r. Siddhesyay Varma. His subject was Ule 


| Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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neuter gender in Bhadarwahi. His researches have carried 
us further in discovering a third Indian language which 
preserves the neuter of Sanskrit. His paper was very 
much appreciated, Messrs. Woolner, 'Taraporewala, Norman 
Brown, took part in the discussions that followed. 

Dr. Chatterjee read out his papers on the Bazar 
Hindustani of Calcutta which he said was going astray 
from the rules of Grammar, and it was just possible after 
some time that it may establish itself as a separate language. 
Tts chief characteristics were the non-conformity of gender 
and verb and number and verb. 

He gave some more Austrie words in Indo-Aryan. An 
unhappy incident in the meeting was that Mr. Lachhmi 
Dhar of Dethi University was excited while introducing his 
and left the meeting without finishing his paper 
in an angry mood. His paper was of some importance to 
Philology. He said that he was going to repudiate ali the 
theories so far put forth by Western Scholars in order 
to settle the original. home of the Aryans. He first mi 
tackled the Problem of aecent in the Vedas and Greek. 3 
he President at this point said to the learned speak 
that discussions on this point had already taken place a 
he referred the speaker to early Philology-Literature in 
20th century. At this he was enraged and went aw: 
spite of the entreaties of the President and other met 
&o finish his paper. his was rather unpleasant. 

‘The remaining of th 


Linguistic Society of India. 
8-3-॥929. GAURIS 


subject 


e time was given to the 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of India held on the 20th and 22nd of 
November, I928, at the Hailey Hall, 
Panjab University, Lahore. 
EC I. J. S. Taraporewala, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Cal 
(n the chair). 
Za. C Woolner, Esq, M. A, C. ] E. Vies 
Chancellor, Panjab University. 
3. S. K. Chatter jee, Esq., M. A.. D. Litt, Cal 
4. Siddheshwar Varma Esq., M. A. D. Litt 
9. Banarsi Das, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Lahore. 
6 
7 


cutta | 


cutta. 
2. Jammu. 


Duni Chand Esq., M. A. Lyallpur, 


R. Zimmermann, MA St Xavier 's College, 


Bombay. 
8. W. Norman Brown, Esq, M, A. Pennsylvania 
QU. S. A.) 


UK. Chattopadhyaya, Esq., M. A. All 
OE C. Sahgal, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 
i: A.D, Azhar, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 
2. Vishwa Nath Shastri Dravida, Esq., Gwalior. 

ज3., Lachhmi Dhar, Esq., M, A. Delhi. 

44, Ram Sarup Shastri, Esq., A ligarh, 
49. Bhupal Singh, Esq., M. A., Lahore, 

46. Ganpat Rai, Esq., M. A., Multan. 

Ram Chandra, Esq., Shastri Lahore, 

Shri Nivas Chaturvedi, Esq., M. A., Indore. 
Gauri Shankar, Esq., M. A » Lahore, 


(Honorary Secretary.) 
SME committee of the Fifth Indian Oriental 


E at Lahore had Nery kindly allotted some 
Programme to the Annual meeting of | 


ahabad. 


llection. 
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the Linguistic Society of India. Accordingly at the con- 
clusion of the Presidenial address in the Philology Section 
by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee on the 20th of November, 928, at 
2-30 p. m. the work of the Linguistic Society of India was 
begun in the Hailey Hall. 

Dr. araporewala before he delivered his address 
moved the resolution congratulating Sir George. A. 
Grierson on the conferment on him of the title of O. M. 
and the completion of the monumental work, The Linguistic 


Survey cf India. Dr. Taraporewala remarked :— 

“Tf was by some miraculous chance that the inaugura- 
tion of the Linguistic Society of India coincided with the 5 
bestowal of the Order of Merit on the one man ofall who | 
had done the highest service to Indian Linguisties, the 
greatest living authority on the languages of India, Sir 
George Abraham Grierson. When itis remembered that 
the Order of Merit is the highest possible distinction the 
British Empire ean bestow, and that it is bestowed not for | 
any political nor for any military nor for any party 
service, but for sheer merit, our pleasure and gratification 
are all the greater. Quite apart from the honour done to a 
great scholar, who unites to great learning a modesty 
equally great, T look upon this Order of Merit as a recog 
nition of Indian Languages and of their importance in the 
life and progress of the British Empire. This very grati- 
fying coincidence I would look upon as a most 
augury for our future. We could not have begun | 
better." ce 

Dr. Taraporewala then delivered his 
address full of valuable suggestions for the g 
Society. The chief points to which he drew | 
the Linguists are:— 


Digitized by ebahbotri Trust 


I. One important part of our work should be what 
may be termed‘popularising’ our work. A regular set of 
lectures by some of our members, each in his own p rovince 
to explain what the principles of modern Linguistics aye 
would be very useful and necessary propaganda. Articles 
on the subject may be contributed to different periodicals, 
We must humanize Linguistics. 


2. There is a need of specialists for each Language and 
Dialect of India. The Linguistic Survey of Inlia shall be 
a land mark—a beacon-light to us in all our future work, 
But what we should try to do now is to expand it. Grierson 
has blazed a trail for us through what appeared before us 
a pathless forest. It is for us to make pucca roads i hrough 
it and pleasant paths for future generations of students. 

3. If Linguistic studies in India are to be of any 
value at all for the future they ought to be co-ordinated. 
India to day stands not for Indian (ie, Tindu) culture 
alone, but for Aryan or Indo-Iranian (ie, Hindu-Moslem) 
culture. We must bear in mind that though we may ! 
Hindi or Urdu, or Ba igali or Gujrati, 
other language, we are all parts of 
India. 

The older Pratishalehyas m: 


or Panjabi or any 
the one great entity 


ty be carefully studied with 
regard to the ancient Pronunciation of Sanskrit and that 
should he standard, at any rate as regards to Sanskrit 
Phonology. In Phonetics if we adopt completely the Tuter- 
national Script, and, if need be, suggest some other symbols 
that may be needed, we would certain ly get a very desirable 
rmity in our work, 

reover, the terminology 
' Panini and early Bur 
verhauling while a 


in Sanskrit Grammar a8 
opean writers on the subject 
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modern Indian Languages and Dialects. The modern k 
notions of Grammar and Grammatical terminology are in 
many respects fundamentally different from those that 
prevailed even so late as a generation back. | 

5. We have to begin at the beginning with regard to 
our Vernacular Grammars if we wish them to bein a line 
with modern ideas of Linguistic Science. The chief value 
of our new style of Grammar should lie in the fact that it 
isa Grammar of Function. We should, first of all, settle 
the basic terminology, taking haif a dozen of important 
Aryan Languages of India: Hindi (ineluding Urdu), 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati, Panjabi and Maithili. 

The basic terminology should be such as would beas 
near as possible international. Along these lines the 
detailed Grammars should he prepared and some latitude 
should be left for individual differences. "There should be 
also a central committee to co-ordinate the results and to 
see that uniformity is observed. It is a task which requires 
several years but we may be able if we set about it earnest- 
ly to present a comparative grammar of the six languages 
mentioned incorporating the basie terminology by the time 
the next Oriental Conference meets. 

6. Imay also Suggest that similar grammars be 
prepared for Sanskrit and Persian. The Dravidian an 
other Non-Aryan languages would have also to be consider 
and in their case I would suggest separate committees 
each separate group. And all these different commit: 
should work in full cognisance of each other's labours. — 
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When the address was over the resolution regarding 
Sir George A. Grierson was seconded by | Dr. ( hatterjo, 
and Principai Woolner who spoke in il of appreciation 
of the great work achieved by Sir George A, Grierson, 
Then the resolution was put to vote and was unani mously 
carried. 


Se lc, i 


It was resolved that a copy of the above resolution be 
forwarded to Sir George A. Grierson. The resolution rims 
thus:—^ The Linguistic Society of India, congratulates 
Sir George A. Grierson most heartily both u pou the com- 
pletion of his colossal task—The Linguistic Survey of 
Iudia—and upon the Order of Merit bestowed upon him 
by the King-Emperor. The Linguistie Survey of India 
is an achievement gigantic as well as unique. It is a work 
whieh isthe first of its kind in the linguistie history of 
India and as regards the scale of undertaking probably 
unequalled in the world. Tt shall always bean authority 
as far as regards its broad and comprehensive grasp of the 
whole field and it shall remain authoritative for many a 
year to come as far as regards the individual languages. 
ltis the most important achievement in the linguistic 
history of India and marks the beginning of a new epoch 
of scientific study of the Languages of this cou itry. 


“ The honour done to 
in as much as th is is the 


Sin George A. Grierson is unique 
first time that a great work done 
by a lover of this land and its people has found J] mperial 
recognition. It is also unique in as much as it is the | 
; time that the importance of Indian Languages has been 
-Tecognised. "Phe Linguistic Society of India feels it asa 
Specially happy augury that 39 soon after they had started 
their work, this great honour should have been bestowed 
शर on the greatest student of Indian Languages, 


a 


mne 
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“Tn addition to his great learning Sir George A. 
Grierson possesses the true marks of greatness, simplicity 
and perfect modesty which have won for him the admira- 
tion and affection of all who have had the happiness of 
coming into contact with him. The members of the Lin- 
guistic Society of India wish him many years of happiness 
and usefulness and desire to convey to him their hope that 
he may continue for a long time to guide and inspire the 


students of the Languages of India.” 
Dr. Varma moved another resolution to the effect that E 

the Linguistic Society of India do undertake to publish a. 
“ Grierson Commemoration Volume." It was seconded by A 
Dr. Chatterjee and unanimously carried. 
| 


The meeting then adjourned for the next day. 
SECOND DAY. 

At (0) a.m. on the 22nd of November the Founders of 
the Society were photographed. 

The second sitting of the Linguistic Society of India 
came in the afternoon in the Philology Section. प 

I. The Hon. Sceretary read the Annual Report as 
contained in circular No. 7 of the Society and it was eon- | 
firmed by the President. Extract from the report: 

“The Society was started on the Ist of April, If 
when its first meeting was held at Lahore under the Pr 
dentship of Principal A.C. Woolner, M.A. 
Opinions of eminent scholars had been invited by 
a circular with regard to the advisability of 
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for the year and Pt. Gauri Sid pus TUN to act ag 
Honorary Secretary and ‘Treasurer for the year. 

* The Society has so far been able to publish six Cir- 
culars, Proceedings of a Meeting and Fundamental Rules, 
These publications comprise about a hundred foolseap 
shects of paper. In these Circulars the following Langu- 
ages and Dialects of India have been scientilically dealt 
with in their various aspects:—Benyuali, Malayalam, 
Tibelan, Kashmiri, Bhadarwahi, Guji, Panjabi, and 
Dogri. There were five phonetic transcriptions of The 
North Wind and Sun in Bhadarwahi, Pan jabi, 
Kashmiri and Tibetan.” 


Dogri, 


2. The Fundamental Rules of the Society 
mended by the sub-committee 
members present took a keen 
the Rules and with many imp 


as recom- 
came up for consideration, All 
interest in the discussion of 
ortant alterations they were 
finally adopted. Dr. Brown of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
Sity (U.S.A.) took an active part in all the discussions 
regarding the codification of Rules. The Rules were finally 
passed and codified. 


3. Sir George A, Grie 


tson, Kt, K.CLE, O.M., was 
nominated by the Execut 


a ive Committee to be the first 
Honorary Member of the Society, vide Fundamental Rule 
No. I0. The Secretary Was asked to con vey the informa- 
tion to Sir George A, Grierson, 


4. The following office holders for the session 08 
) were elected .—. 
Dr. EIS, Tara 


Dr. Siddheshw 
Secretary Pt, 


porewala, M.A., Ph. D. 


ar Varma, M.A., D. Litte 
Gauri Shankar, M.A, E 


fasurer Dr, Bano vat Das Jain M.A.. Ph. D, 


क — 


PE PPO EPI 
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Nominated [ला)0ा$. Dr. S.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Litt. E. 
2. Mr. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A. E 

5. 'Phefollowing were elected to act on the Board of è 
Editors for * Grierson Commemoration Volume" :— 
T 

Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dr. S. Varma and Pt. Ganti 4 


Shankar. 
6. Witha vote of thanks to the chair the meeting 
dispersed. 
GAURI SHANKAR, 
II on. Secretary, 2 


LAHORE 


Room No. 3. 

(Law Ccllege, first floor.) 

Classical Sanskrit Section. 
President —Prof. KUPPUSWAMI SHASTRI M. A; 

LES 

Seerelary:—GULBAHAR SINGH, M. A. 
Papers :— 
i. Helen M. Johnson, Guggen- The AdiSvaracari 
heim Research Fellow, the first book of the 
America. sastisalakapurusacari 


IS 


S.K. De, M. AD Litt., 
Head of the Department Sanskri 
of Sanskrit and Bengali, 
University of Dacca. r 
3. K.A. Subramania Iyer, M 
A., Reader in Sanskrit, Uni- 


P. €. Sengupta, Lecturer 
in Mathematics, Bethune 
College, and Calcutta Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Indian 
Astronomy. 

9. Venkata Krishna Ram, 
Sanskrit Pandita, Christian 
College, Madras. 

6. Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, 

Professor, Presidency Col- 

lege, Calcutta. 


Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, 

Professor, Presidency Col- 

$ lege, Calcutta. 

ENS v. V. Dixit, M, A., Profes- 
H Sor of Sanskrit. 

— 9. A. Govinda Warriar, D. A 
i B. L., Eranakulam. 


H 
~ 


V. G. Apte and D. 
Poona. 

UW. Gulbahar Singh, M. A. Lec- 

- . turerin Sanskri 

= ment College, La 


A. Apte, 


t, Govern- 
hore, 
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Aryabhata, the Pathe 
of Indian Epieye]ic Ag 
tronomy. 


Bhàmaha and Dand- 
in—their relative chro- 
nology, 


The Budhistic and Noo- 


Budhistic nucl eus of 
thought in Ala kàra 
literature, 


Is Subandhu, the au- 
thor of the Vasavadatta, 
prior to Banabhatta. 

Wit and humour in 
Sanskrit literature. 
Literary Patronage un- 
der the Zamorins of Ca- 
licut. 


Karana Kaustubha. 


Sanskrit Prose. 


The Maithili Drama. 


The Yayaticarita. 
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४, V.H. Vader, B. A, LL. B, The Garuda Legend of 
Chikodi, P. 0. Belgaum, the Mahabharata and its 
Dist. Bombay. Astronomical Interpre- 

tation. 

I5. Deb Kumar Dutt, Dacca In- Trend of Thought in 
termediate College, Dacea. Sanskrit and Bengali 

Dramas. 


I6. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Pandita Ghana$yama. 
B. á. Sarasvati Mahal Lib- 
rary, ‘Tanjore. 

I7. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., D. ‘Tirumalamba’s Ambi 
Phil, (Oxon.,) Professor of kaparinaya. 

Sanskrit, Oriental, College. 
Lahore. ._ 

I8. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Paryyavidya. 
versity Research Scholar, 
Madras. 

I9. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Pratijnamocana of | 
versity Research Scholar, Bhima. : 
Madras. 

20. Makhan Lal Mukerji, Pre- — Gitagovinda and . 
sidency College, Calcutta. Critics. 

9. V. Bhattacharya, Principal, The Vimala |. 
Vidyabhavana, Visva-Bha- lekha or an E 

rati, Santiniketan, Bengal. 


S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S. 
Deecan College, Poona. 
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S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S, i. Notes, textual and 

MN D z 3 

Deecan College, Poona. exegetical on a : lew pass. 
ages from the Sa kuntala, 


Narayan Chandra Bannerji, On the Economie ideas 
T M. A., 30, Tarak Chatterji and speculations of the 
E Lane, Calcutta. Hindus. 

29. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A, A newly 
2 Mahajanpur Lane, Dacca. Sanskrit 


discovered 
‘omn entary 
on the Prakrit Epic, the 
Dahamuhavaha or the 

Ravanavalia. 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph, D., the President 
elect of the classical Sanskrit section, being unable to attend, 
Mahāmahopādhyāya Pt. S. Kuppuswami, M.A., T.E.S., Pro- 
_ fessor of Sanskrit and Comparatiy 
. College, Madras, was requested to t 


e Philology, Presidency 
ake the chair. 
Twenty-five papers were received in 
of which the following ten pape 
taken as read :-- 


the section, out 
TS were read, the rest being 


Sri Vidyapitha of E 
kar Nath Raina, 


tawah (U. pP)" by Pu 


E. “A newly discovered Sanskrit Kävya” by S. K. De, 
^» M.A., D. Litt, The chairman made a few remarks 


Iggestions about the paper, 


“Karana Kaustubha " by 
l New Poona C 


V. G. Apte., Esq., Retired 
ollege, Poona and Mr. D. V. 


newly discovered Sanskrit Commentary on the F 


muha vaha or the Ravanavaha’’ by | 
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The chairman and Dr. S. K. De made remarks. 

5. “Notes, textual and exegetical on a few Upa- 
nisadie passages" by S. K. Belvalker, Esq, I. E. S, 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Mr. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A. Pt. Sri Nivasa 

i Chaturvedi of the Hulkar College, Indore, and Mr. Y. V. 
l Rāmachandra Dikshitar, Professor of Vedānta, Sanskrit 
College, Madras, took part in the discussion that ensued. 

6. "Slavery in Ancient India" by F.C. Bannerji, Esq., 
M.A. Dr. B. M. Barua of the Calcutta University and the 
chairman joined the discussion that followed. 

T. “A grammatical note on the werd ‘Maurya’ by Pt. 
Jaya Chandra Shastri, M.A., M.B.L. 

The chairman, Dr. Barua and Pt. Bhagavad Datta of 
the Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore, joined 
discussion. 

8. “Some points concerning the Mahaniddesa"' by Dr. 
B. M. Barua, Professor, Caleutta University, Caleutta. 


B odis e 


N.B.—The scholars attending the meeting of the section - 
agreed to suggest that ail the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages 
occurring in the papers should be given to Devanagari 

characters except when philological considerations require 
that Roman characters should be used. 

*Bhartrhari: A critical study with special reference to — 
the Vakyapadiya and its commentaries." 


By Mr. Charu Deva Shastri, M.A., M. 0. L., of the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

The chairman made remarks about the paper. 

॥0. “Economie Ideas and Speculations on An 
India.”’ ; vf ETERS द 
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By N. C. Bannerji, Esq., M.A. | 
After concluding remarks by the learned chairman, the 
Secretary proposed a vote of ९९9 to 2a chariman m 
kindly consenting to preside at the section a nd for the 
great tact and fairness and the ripe schola rsh !'D that he 

: Mien: to bear upon the discharge of his duties, 
GULBAHAR SI NGH, 
Se, retary, 


Room No. 4. 
(Law College, ground floor) 
Philosophy — Section. 
President :—S. N. DAS GUPTA, M.A., D. Litt. 
Secretary:—JAICHAND SITAS "TRI, M.A., M.O.L. 
Papers :--- 

Rakesh Ranjan Sharma, The Yogáeara Theory 
M.A., Dacca University. of the External World. 
M. R. Ry. K. Gopala- The Advaitin 's Theory 
krishnamma, M.A, L.T., of External R eality. 
Lecturer, Government Arts 
College, Rajahmundry, 


Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 


Progress of Brahma- | 
charjea, M.A. Dacca, 


Vidya from the Upank — । 
sads to the Sütras. 4 
Mangal Deva Shastri, M.A., Metrical Basis of the 
D. Phil, (Oxon) Govern. Mimámsà  Siitras of 
t i Sanskrit Library, Jaimini, a 


l 
Antiquity of the Sàü- 
khya Sütras, E. 


x 


0. 


i 72. 
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H. Sharma, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Sanatan 
Dharm College, Nawabganj, 
Cawnpore. 

J. K. Sarkar, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, 
Muzaffarpur, Bibar. 
Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Sanskrit, Calcutta. 
Char, M.A., 
College, 


D. Srinivasa 
Maharaja’s 
Mysore. 


Umesha Mishra, M.A., 
Kavyatirtha, Lecturer, in 


Sanskrit, the University of 
Allahabad. 


Kanoo Mal, M.A., 


Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, 
Deputy Accountant Gene- 
ral, Calcutta. 
T. R. Chintamani, M.A, 
Librarian, Adyar Library 
Madras. 

R. Chintamani, M. A., 
Librarian, Adyar Library, 
Madras. 


A short summary of the 
Jayamangala and other 
Commentaries. 


The Buddhistie Con- 
ception of Sublimation. 


Spiritual Implications 
of the Maya Doctrine of 
Vedanta. 

A critical review of 
Bhavapradipika, an old 
and unpublished ancient 


commentary on Sri E: 
Madhvacarya’s Gita 
Bhasya. 


Murarestrtiyah Pan- 

thah, views on certain 

topics of  Pürva-Mi- 
manisa ` 
Schools and sub-schools_ | 

of Vedanta Philosop. | 


Sri Caitanya, his 


79. 


Professor of 


nagar. 
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University © 
Madras. 

T. 
M.À. Dip. Econ, Madras 
Uuiversity. 


48, S. Krishnamachariar, Senior 
Pandit, Govt. Oriental Mss. 


Library, Ezmore, Madras. 


I9. R.M. Shastri, Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- 


versity. 


R. M. Shastri, Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 


Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya 
Principal Vidyabhavana, 
Visva-Bharati. 


. Badri Nath Shastri, MA, 
. Lucknow University, Lueck- 
Ww, 


Charan Chakravarty, 
‘Lessor, Rajshahi College, 


Prataprai M. Modi, M.A., 
Sanskrit, 
Samaldas College, Bhava- 


S. K. Ramanatha Sastrigal 
Madras, 


V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 


in Bengal. 6 E 5 
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and 
Gaudapada. 


Murarimi‘ra, 


The place of Buddhism 
in Indian History. 


An investigation on for- 
gotten works, quoted by 
Vedantadefika. 


the 


and 
Mandukyopanisad. 


Ze 
J. Sankara 


2. The Culture of the 
Brahmana-Kiyasthas. 


The Doctrine of Atman 
and of Non-Atman. 


Place of God in the | 
early Vaisesika as Te | 
presented by the Sutras, | 

The Infiuence of Sat 
khya system on t 
Tantrie form of worship 
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The presidential address was delivered in the Maynard 
Hall on the 20th November 928 by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
M. A., D. Litt. The other papers were read on the following 
day under the presidentship of Dr. Gupta. First of all Pt. 
Vidhu Shekhara  Bhattàcàrya read his paper on “The 
Doetvine of Atman and of non-Atman’. The chairman 
made a few remarks in appreciation. Then Dr. Mahendra 
Nath Sirear, M. A., Ph. D., read paper oa ‘Spiritual Impli- 
cations of the maya doctrine of Vedanta. In this paper an 
attempt is made to adopt western philosophical phraseology 
to connote the phenomena bearing on the Indian philosophy. 

pt. Udayavira's paper was mainly concerned with 
textual criticism and was read in part only. As the num- 
berof the papers was large and time short, the President 
proposed that only a general outline of the paper 
should be put before the Conference. Mr. Umera Candra 
Bhattàcárya described the main points of his thesis. The 
audience seemed eager to finish the whole business, so 
there was no discussion. Mr. Prataprai M. Modi's paper 
elleited criticism in which Pt. Vidhu Shekdar Bhatta- 
charya and the President took part. In their opinion, the 
Karikas of Gaudapada aimed at repeating the Buddhistic 


view and not that of Badarayana as suggested by the - 
anthor. Mr. H. Sharma of Cawnpore read his paper in the र 


ond meeting, bringing the philosophical section to a close. | 


JAYA CHANDRA, 
Shastri, M. ~ 
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Room No. 8. 
(Law College, grouud floor). 
Arabic and Persian. 
President —SIR MOHAMED IQBAL, Kr., M.A., 
Secretary MOHAMED IQBAL, M.A., Pr. D, 
Papers :— 

ग. A Siddiqi, M.A. Ph. D., Fairs in 
Professor, Dacca Univer- Arabia. 
sity, Dacca. 

2. Abid Ahmad Ali, M.A, An 


PH.D. 


Pre- Islamic 


Appreciation of 


Lecturer in Arabic, Muslim Pre-Islamic Arabi ९ 
University, Aligarh. Poetry with special refe- 
rence to the Poet ry of an 


Nabighah-adh-Dhul yani. 
The Scientific Spirit in 
he Quran. 


3. Khwajah Abdui Wahid, 
Secretary, Islamic Research t 
Institute, Lahore. 
4 Muhammad Sadr-ud-Din, The Quran and Free- 
{ M.A., D. Litt., Professor of dom of Will, 
Arabic, Government College, 

ore, 


ZI. § Alawi, MA. In- 
Spector of Madrasas and 
Muhammedan Schools, U. 
ः P (Allahabad), 

-S. Tritton, M.A, D, Litt, Eq Dajjal, Anti-Christ. 
rofessor of Arabie, Uni- 

ty of Aligarh, 

Hasan Qadiri, Lec- 

P ) sian 


The Position of Witness 
in Islamic Law. 


Some peculiar Aspects i 
of Arabic Philology. 


नव. 
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R. N. Sahay MRNAS, 
Benares. 


Naimur Rahman. M.A. 
M.R.A.S., University of 
Allahabad. 

Fazl-i-Haqq, M.A. P.E.S., 
Govt. College, Lahore. 

Din Mohammad, Simla. 


Mohammad Abdullah 
Chughtai, Lecturer, Islamia 
College, Lahore. 


Syed Mohammad Abduliah, 
M.A., M.O.L., Research 
Student in Persian, Univer- 
sity of the Panjab. 

M. Abdul Latif Khan 
Qadiri, H. P. Lecturer, 
Govt. Intermediate College, 
Jhansi. 

M. Nizam-ud-Din, Ph. D., 
Professor . of Persian, 
Osmania University, 


Hyderabad Deccan, —— 


x »$ 


The Discovery of 
America and the Gulf 
Stream by the Arabs 
from the evidences of 
Quran about the 5th cen- 
tury A D. 

A Manuseript of Nasir 
Ah Sarhindi’s “ Reli- 
gious" Mathnawi. 

Adina Beg; Governor 
of Lahore. 

Formation of the Aorist 
in Persian—a common 
error in the rules on the 
subject. 

* Amir-ul-Umara Ali 
Mardan Khan "—the 
Engineer - in - Chief of 
Shah Jahan’s Time. 

Hindus and the Study | 
of Persian in the Pre- 
Mughal Period. 


The Peacock TH 
a Synopsis. | 


Mahammad Iqbal, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor, Oriental 
Coliege, Lahore. 
Mohammad Shaf, M.A., 
` Oriental College, Lahore. 


I6, 


8. Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 
Oriental College, Lahore, 
A. F. M. Abdul Qadir, M.A., 
Professor, Islamia College, 
Calcutta. 

Moulvi Syed Mozaffar-ud- 
दे - Din, M.A., Islamia College 
SEM Calcutta. 


HO 


20. 


अ. Syed Mohd. Badr-ud-Din 
Alavi, Lecturer in Arabic, 
M.O., Intermediate College, 
Aligarh. 


Rashid Ahmad, M, A., Govt. 
Intermediate Coll 
Ludhiana. 
Mohd. एकाचा 
Farooqi, B.A. 


ege, 


Hussain 


Abdul Aziz Memon, Aligarh, 


sje 


Fughane, 
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A Study of the Kuli 
yat of “Imad-i-Paqih of 
Kirman. 

The Earliest B iographi. 
cal Notice of Um 
Khayyam and the author 
of this notice. 

The Afehan ( 'olony at 
Kasur. 

Hindu Contribution to 
Persian Literature. 


Brief Outline of Per- 
sian Poetry in India 
with special reference to 
Amir Khusroo’s Poetry. 
Abu Taman and his 
Poetry. 


Zeb-un-Nisa. 


Comparative Study of 
Nizami and Khusroo 
(Haft-Pekar and Pasht 
Behisht). 


Aqdam Kitab वी] ‘Alam | 


CJavidan-i-Khirad’,) in E 
Arabic, E 
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26. Shakhul Jami, M.A, Poverty of Arabie Lang 
Bahawalpur. uage—a Criticism. 


bo 
~ 


M. Hasan, M.A., Readerand An Uuknown Persian 
Head of the Department of Poet of Bengal. 

English, University of 

Dacca. 


Room No. 6. 
(Side-room lo the Maynard Hall). 


Anthropology, Mythology and Religion. 
President :—M. M. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M.A, 
Q. I. E, Hon M. RATS: 
Seerctary:—SURYA KANTA, M.A. 
Papers :— 
I H.W. Emerson, M.A., I.C.S., Worship of Mother 
Chief Secretary, Govt. of Earth in the Hils. 
the Panjab, Lahore. 


| 2. R.R. Subramanian, M. A, The Religious eondi- | 
: Lecturer in History, Mah- tions of the Thevaram 
raja's College Vizianagaram Period (Tth centur 


A.D.) 
3. R.N. Saha, M.R.A.S. The Logos णा 
Benares. Brahma. World 
to India’s 


Idealism. 


4. R. N. Saha, M.R. A. S. 
Benares. 


D' 


ग, 


ll, 


L3. 


l4. 
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R.N. Saha, M. R. A. S. 
Benares. र 

iV H. Vader, Pleader, 
Chikodi, District Beleau n. 


N. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Malleswaram, P. C. 
Benealore. 


N. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S, Malleswaram, P, C. 
Bengalore. 

Niradbandhu Sanyal. M \ 
Varendra Research Soc leiy 
Rajshahi 

Hem Chandra ९ astri, 
Lecturer, Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, Dace a 
KR Subramanian, M A 
Lecturer in History, Maha- 
raja s ^ College, Vizia 
nagaram 

M. K, Sircar MA DAY 
College, T, thor 


Adya Datta T hakur, M, A., 
Lucknow Univer ity, Luck- 


now 
B Bhattacharya M.A., Ph 


D., Oriental Institute 
Baroda, 


( shristianity as an oft 
shoot of B rahmanism 
Groups of D¢ ities oj 


the First Seven Man 


vantaras and theip 
Interrelation if any. 
The Sacred Dances of 
the Ancient Tamils as 
obtained in the Tamil 


Classics. 
A celebrated Ground- 
nut Festival. 


The so-called Images 
of Mother and Child 
from North Bengal. 
The  Abode of $i 
Krsna. 


Were the Nagas a 
Historical race and were 
they the Dasyus and 
the A suras? 

The Devayonis or the 
Mythological Races in 
the Himalayas. 

Sri Krsna of Bhàga- 
vata as an Apostle ol 
Selflessness, 

Buldhist Deities in 
Hindu Garb, 
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I5. R-N. Saha, M.R.A.S. The Astronomical sig- 
Benares. nificance of Durga Puja 

as a Vedic Solar Wor- 

ship, its connection with 

Virgin and Jesus, and 

the determination of the 

origin of Hebrew 


Chronology. à 
I6, Kshitimohan Sen, Visva Bauls: The Folk My: k; 
Bharati, Calcutta steries of Bengal. P^ 


I7. Bhupendra Nath Datta,3, Anthropological Notes 
Gour Mohan — Mukerjee on some West Bengal 
Street, Calcutta. castes. 

8. Jambunathan, M.A., F.R.U., l. A Survey of Early 
B.E.S., Assistant Professor Religious Movements. 
of English, University 
College, Rangoon. 

॥9. Jambunathan, M.A. F.R.U., 2. Burmese Buddhism. 
B.E.N., Assistant Professor 
of English, University 
College, Rangoon. 

20. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, Short Catalogue of i 
M.A., Rajshahi. some aboriginal "rites. 

and eustoms from Cho! 

Nagpur. . 

l. Reading of papers began at 0 A.M 

9. H.W. Emerson M.A., LC.S. read extracts 
his paper on * Worship of mother Earth in 

The paper was much appreciated 

3. Memaeandra Shastri Lecturer Dacca | 


Digitized by नव्या Trust 
4 Prof. M. K. Sirkar of the D. A. V. Col lege Im 
read his paper on “The Devayonis or the Mythological 
races in the Himalayas.’ 
a 5. B. Bhattacarya of Baroda Oriental Institute 


read | 
his paper on * Buddhist Deities in Hindu Garb °, 
6. Bhupendra Natha Datta of Caleutta then read his 
interesting paper on “Anthropological notes on some 


West Bengal Castes ". 
T. Then the paper on ^ A celebrated 
X Festival of Bengalore " was read by Pt, 
of Bengalore. 
. Theauthors of the rest of p 
those papers were taken as read. 
With concluding remarks from the P 
Section, the proceedings of the 
ग P.M. on the 28 November I928. 
SURYA KANTA, 
SA Secretary to the Section of 
— 2 M Anthropology, Mythology and Religion. 


— 


“round nut 
C A ] anne 
Jier n alvar ay all 


apers werc absent, hence 


resident of the 
Section ended at about 


MAYNARD ETT, 
CONT . History and Archaeology, E 
- President :-—R. p, . KRISHNASWAM " ANGAR, 
E p» | ASWAMI TYAN 


Secretary ——SITA RAM KOHLI, M. A. 

Papers: i 
H: 6; Seinen, ML Au Ceoma de Koros (L784: — 
LE. &, Deccan College, 842.) 3 


Krishna Deva Raya 3 
Conquest of Rachol. | 


0. 
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R. K. Mukerji, M. A., Ph. 
D., Prof. of Indian History 
Lucknow University. 
R.N. Saha, MAER BD. 


Benares. 


Upendra Nath Ghosal, M.A., 
D., Professor of His- 
College, 


Ph. 
tory, Presidency 


Calcutta. 


S. K. Bhuyan, M. A., B. L., 
Professor, Cotton College, 
Gauhati, Assam. 

K. R. Pisharoti M. A. Prin- 
cipal, Trippunithpura. 


K. R. Canungo M. A, 
Reader in History, Dacca 


. University. . 
. S.N. Vishwanatha, National 


College, Trichinopoly. 


Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahit- 
yaearya, Jodhpur. 

A. Banerji Sastri, M. A. 
D. Phil., (Oxon.) Patna. 


Parallelisms between 
Asoka's  Edicts and 
Kautilya's Artha Sastra. 

The discovery of the 
oldest Deva Nagari In- 
scription at the Mrtyuñ- 
jaya  Kalesvara 
Temple at Benares. 

Megasthenes’s text re- 
lating to the Land-reve- 
nue system of the Maur- 
yas—a new interpreta- 
tion. 


Éiva 


Assamese Historical 


Literature. 


Gilmpses of Cochin 
History from Literary 
Sources. 

Prince Dara and the ——— 
Author of the Lataif-ul- 
Akhbar. 

The Early Migra 
of South Indian © 
to Indo-China an 
East Indies. — 

Rashtrakutas 
harval. aie 


il ~ 
9 


920. 
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Deshikar, 
Officer, 


Soma Sundara 
Tamil Lexicon 
Madras. 

R. Subarao Garu, M. A., L. 
T., Lecturer in History, 
Government Cellege, Rajah- 
mundry. 


TR 
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गक. N. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S, Malleswarm, P. 0. 
Dangalore, S. I. 
Lakshmi Chandra Khurana, 
M. A, Lecturer, Govern- 
ment Intermediate College. 
Gujrat. 
॥6. Kaipada Mitra, Principal, 
D. J. College, Monghyr. 
WN. Chengalvarayan,, MR, 
AS, Malleswaram, P, 0 
Bangalore, 
N. Vaidyanath Sastri, Sa- 
hitya Siromani, Tanjore. 
Soma Sundara 
Pandita, Madras. 


5. 


8. 


9. Desikar, 


. V. R. Rama Chan 

shitar, M. A, L 

Indian History, 
University, 


dra Dik- 
eeturer in 
Madras 


R. Gopalan, MA, Univer- 
Research Scholar, 


£3 


Rajadhiraja I]. 


Early History 


N orth- E as { Deccan 
from original 


SOUNCEs: 
(from 3rd century A.D, 
to 9th century A, D.) 
An account of the mari- 
time activity in the an- 
cient Tamil Country. 
Ac- 
counts and Record ‘Off- 
cer’ of Ancient Indian 
Administration. 
Sidelight on Ancient 
Buddhist Social Life. 
Some New lights on 


* Aksapatalika,’ 


Nandivarman Pallava- 


mallan-Who is he? 
Sherfoji, the Maharaja 
of Tanjore (I7I2-I727.) 
Nambi Andar Nambi, 
its importance to South 
Indian History. 
Siva Tattva 
kara. 


Ratna- 


of 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Notes on Mahabalipu- 
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92, P. K. Acharya, M. A., Ph. Determination of car- 
D., D. Litt. University of dinal points by means 
Allahabad. of a Gnomon. 

23, Kalidas Nag., M. A., D. Litt., Cultural data in Grea- 
Greater Indian Society, ter Indian Epigraphy. 
Caleutta 

24, Kalidas Nag., M.A., D. Litt. Arts and Archeology 
Greater Indian Society, of Greater India. 


CU 
víalcilttc 


bo 
e 


Tribhuvandas L. Shah, L. Genealogy of the Sigu- 
M. S., 480, Managldas naga Dynasty. 
Building, Princess Street, 

Bombay. 

26, Hiranand Shastri, Govern- Nalanda in Ancient 
ment Epigraphist for Literature. 

India, Ootaeamund. 


w 
-l 


Sahityacarya Pandit Bish- False charges against 
shwar Nath Reu, Archæolo- King Jayachandra of 
gical Department, Jodhpur. Kanauj and his descen- 
| dant Rao Siha. 
| 98. George A. Barton, Ph. D., The Paleographic afi- | 
D. D, LL. D. University nities of the Seals from 
of Pennsylvania, Phila- Harappa and M 
delphia. jodaro. 

29. R. Srinivasa Raghava Ay- — Varahas of 
yangar, M. A., Special As- Deva Raya of V 
sistant, Government Mu- gar. a 
seum, Madras. 

30. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 

Siromani, Orienta] Iusti- 

tute, Baroda, 
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3. K. Rangachi, M. A. B. L, | Law of Debt in Ancient 
i Vice-Chairman, Municipal, India. 

| Office, Vizianagram. | : 

32. Tribhuvandas L. Shah, EM. Emperor Asoka qi. 


S., Bombay. lodged. 

33. Lochan Prasad Pandya A silver coin of King 
Sarma, Kavya Vinoda, Prasanmamitra, the 
ALN. P. S, P.O. Chandra- grandfather of Sudeva 
pur, Via, Raigarh. Raja of Savabhpur, 

ot Mahfuzul Haq, M.A,  Akbar's ill iteraey. 
Presidency College, 

: Caleutt. 


39. R. B. Daya Ram Sahni, Some Hpigraphical Re- 
Deputy Director-General. cords. 
Archeological Depart- 
ment, Delhi. 

36. B.M. Barua; M.A., D. Litt,  Kharavela's Personal 
University of Calcutta. History. 

Ji. D. B. Diskalka M. A, New light on the 
Curator, Watson Museum, i 
Rajkot. 


The Section of History and Archacology met on Í 
days in Room No. 9 of the Law College Buildings, at 
about 0 A. M. each day, The attendance throughout was 


fairly satisfactory. The proceedings were in the following 
order :— 


History of Kshatrapas 
of Surashtra. 


The papers of the absent members Ww 


4 ere taken as 
read. 


- Time allowed for each p 
for discussion seven minutes, 

A in which they are mentio 

l. Presidential address, 


aper was ten minutes and that 
The papers were read in the 
ned below ;— 
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2, Csoma de Koros (॥7084-842), by H. G. Rawlin- 
gon, M.A.; I. E. S.; Deccan College, Poona. 

No diseussion. 

3. Parallelism between Asoka's Edicts and Kautilya’s 
Arthagastra, by R. K. Mukerji M.A., Ph. D. Prof. of 
Indian History, Lucknow University. 

A lively discussion followed in which Messrs. U. P. 
Ghosal, B. M. Barua, R. B. Daya Ram Sahni, Principal 
Rawlinson and the President took part. M. Ghosal urged 
that the use of identical terms in Asoka's inscriptions 
and in Kautilya's Arthasatra cannot be taken to prove that 
Kautilya flourished in the Mauryan period as the use of 
technical terms and administrative phraseology of the 
Mauryans might still have been current when Kautilya 
F his treatise. There was some discussion on the 
term Mahimatra. The President tried to explain the 
meanings of the term and the sense in which it was used 
in connection with certain institutions in Andhra and 
Tamil literature. 

4. Megasthenes’s text relating to the land-revenue sys- 
tem of the Mauryas—a new interpetation, by Upendra 
Nath Ghosal, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of History, Presidency 
College, Caleutta. 

No discussion. 

5. Assamese Historical Literature, by S. K. Bhuyan, 
M.A., B. L., Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

No diseussion. Principal Rawlinson made a few in- 
teresting remarks. 

6. Kharavela's Personal History, by B. M. Barua; 
M.A., D. Litt., University of Calcutta. 
An 
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son took part. The discussion centred round the Point 
whether King Kharavela was anterior to Asoka or the latter 
flourished before Kharavela. l 
r T. Glimpses of Cochin History from 
a Sources, by Prof. K. R. Pishāroti. 
Í No discussion. 

8. Some new lights on Nandivarmai | ‘allavamallan— 
Who is he, by N. Chengalvaravan, M. R. A. S.; Malles- 
waram, P. O. Bangalore. 

No discussion 


Litera Ly 


9. 'Aksapatalika' Accounts and Record ‘Officer’ of 
: Ancient Indian’ Administration, by 
3 Khurana, M.A., L 
E. Gujrat, 

No discussion. 

4), Genealogy of the Sigunag 
vandas L. Shah, L. M. S. 
cess Street, Bombay. 

R. B. Daya Ram 
regarding the dete 

igunaga Kings, 

| ll. Determination of cardinal points by means of a 
Gnomon, by P. K, Acharya, M.A., Ph D. D. Litt, Uni- 
versity of Allahabad. 
FEB Daya Ram 
cellent paper, 
3 pe. False charges against King Jayachandra of 
uJ, and his descendant Rao Siha, by Sahityacarya 
Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Archmologica] Department, 


Lakshmi Chandra 
ecturer, Government Intermedia te College, 


28 Dynasty, by "Tribhu- 
» 480, Managldas Building, Prin- 


Sahni made a few intersting remarks 
rmination of the chronology of: the 


Sahni thay ked the 


writer for his 


ssion. 
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The most important point arising out of discussion 
was whether Sandracottos could at. all be identified. wtih 
Asoka there being no phonetic resemblance between the 
two names. 

व. Akbar’s illiteracy, by Mahfuz-ul-Haq., M.A., Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. 

A short discussion followed in which Professor 
Ramprasad Khosla, Pt. Hiranand Shastri and Mr. S. V. 
Venkateswara took part. The discussion centred round 
the point whether we have any documentary evidence to 
show that Akbar knew anything beyond signing his own 
name. 


I5. Cultural data in Greater Indian Epigraphy, by 
Kalidas Nag., M.A.,D. Litt, Greater Indian Society, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Sastri praised the excellent work which the 
Greater Indian Society was doing by way of creating 
interest in the history of Greater India and connected 
problems among the students of early Indian history. 

l6. Some Epigraphical Records by R. B. Daya Ram : 
Sahni, Deputy Director-General, Archeological Depart- | 
ment, Delhi. p> 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni explained the mean 
and significance ofa few inscriptions that were lying in 
neglected corner in the Lahore Museum. Pt. Hira Ni 
Sastri made a few interesting remarks. - : 

IT. Rastrakutas and Gaharvai, by Bisheshwar 
Reu, Sahityacarya, Jodhpur. $ 

No discussion. 

I8. An account of the maritime activity in | 
cient Tamil country, by N. Chengalvarayan, 
Malleswaram, P. O. Bngalore, S. I. 


vere: 
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No discussion. 
I9. Nalanda in Ancient Literature, by Hiranang 
Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund. 
No discussion. 
The following papers were taken as read; the authors 
being absent. 
20. Krishna Deva Raya’s Conquest of Rachol, by 
Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A. À 
2l. The early Migration of South Indian ( ^ulture to 
Indo-China and the East Indies, by S.N. Vishwanatha, 
National College Trichinopoly. 
22. Rajadhiraja II, by Soma Sundar Deshikar, 
Tamil Lexicon Officer, Madras. 
23. Early History of North-East Deccan from ( riginal 
sources: (from 3rd century A. D. to 9th century <A. D.J, 
by R. Subarao Garu, M.A., L.T., Lecturer in History, 
Government College, Rajahmundry. 
24. Sidelight on Ancient Buddhist Social li fe, by 
Kalipada Mitra, Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr. 
25. Sherfoji, the Maharaja of Tanjore (I7I2-I727), by 
S. Vaidyanath Sastri, Sahitya Siromani, Tanjore. 
. 296. Nambi, Andar Nambi, its importance to South In: 
dian History, by Soma Sundara Desikar, Pandita, Madras. 
- 27. The Palwographic affinities of the Seals from 
muh dein कका 
8 + ennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
^ Es rema Deva Raya of Vijayanagay 
4 a Ayyangar, M.A., Special Assis- 
tant, Government Museun !, Madras. 
29. Probable Identification of Ki 


R.S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Baroda, : 


ng llaravarsa, DY 
Siromani, Oriental Institute, 
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30. Law of Debt वा Ancient India, by K. Rangachi, 
M. A, B. Lọ, Vice-Chairman, Municipal Office, Viziana- 
gram. 

34. A silver coin of King Prasannamitra, the grand- 
father of Sudeva Raja of Sarabhpur, by Lochan Prasad 
Pandya Sarma, Kavya Vinoda, M.N.P.S., P. O. Chandra- 
pur, Via Raigarh. | 

32, New Light on the History of Kshatrapas of 
Surashtra by D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., Curator, Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. à 

The President then thanked the audience for the 
patient hearing they gave to the papers. R. B. Daya 
Ram Sahniand Professor Sita Ram Kohli thanked the 
President on behalf of the audience. Then the President 
declared the Session to be closed. 


LAHORE, 
SITA RAM KOHLI. 
25th January, 7949. 


Room No. 7. 
(Oriental College, first floor.) 
Fine Arts. 
President:—O. C. GANGOLI. 
Seerelary:—K. N. SITA RAM, Pn. D. 
Papers:— 

I. G.N. Banerjee, M.A, Ph.  Indo-Javanese A 
D., Council of. Post-Gradu- E 
ates Teaching in Arts, 
Asutosh Building, Cal- 
cutta. 

2. Hiranand Sastri, Govern- 
ment Epigraphist of India, 
Ootacamund. ; 


00 
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3. B. Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph. ‘he only image 


D. Oriental Institute, Cunda. 3 
Baroda. 
4 N.C. Mehta, M.A., LC.S, Notes on Indian Paint. 
Azamgarh. ing. ; 
i 9. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., 42, Sham- Miniatures of a newly 
|; bazaar Street, Calcutta. discovered palmleag 
i ; Buddhist Ma nuseript 
| Ni. from Bengal, 
is 6. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., 42, Sham- Schools of Rajput 
E bazaar Street, Calcutta. paintings. 
p. ग. P. K. Acharya: Youth and ] seauty. 


The following papers were read :— 
(7) Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Book Illus- 
trations by Pandita Hira Nand Sāstrī. 


(H) Youthand Beauty in Fine Art by Dr. P.K 
Acharya. i 


(vit) Indo-Javanese Art By Pr 
Banerjee. : 


ofessor Gauranga Nath 


(iv) The only image of Cund 
charya. 


There was a lively 


a by Benoytosh Bhatta- 


discussion on the abov 
Besides these papers a number 
eceived which were not r 

well as, because their 


x An exhibition of Fine Arts was algo held which was 


e papers. 
of others also were 
ead, because of the want of time, 
authors wero not present, 
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The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
5. ‘The Central Museum, Madras. — 

6, The Port Museum, Delhi. 

The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

8. ‘The Colombo Museum, Ceylon and the help render- 
ed by the Governments of Mysore, Patiala as well as by the 
valuable collections loaned by the patriotie and the art- 
loving citizens of Lahore. This was kept open for a week 
and evoked much enthusiasm. 

K. N. SITA RAM, 
Secretary Fine Arts Section. 


Room No. 8. 
(Oriental College, first floor.) 
Urdu. 
President --NAWAB SADAR YAR JANG. 
Secretary —Z AFAR IQBAL, M.A., 
Papers :— 
I. B. M. Dattatreya, Bans Importance of the 
Mandi, Anarkali, Lahore. Vernacular Literature. 
2. H. M. Shairani, M. A, Element of Urdu inan 
Oriental College, Lahore. old Persian Dictiona Ya 
The Presidential Address was read by the Naw 
Sadar Yar Jang Maulana Habib-ur-Rahman Shirwani 
the Hailey Hall on the 20th of November, 928 from 
noon to I-5 P. M 
Five papers were read in this Section on 
November with the Nawab Sadar Yar Jang i 
l. Pandit Brij Mohan Dattatreya ‘ 


.. tumup. Mr. Abdul Latif “Tapash” of 
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2 Hafiz Mahmud Sherani read his paper on “Element 
of Urduin an old Persian Dictionary., | An English 
translation of the paper will be submitted direct to the 
local Seeretary. 

3. Maulvi Mahfuz-ul-Haqq of Calcutta read his paper 
on “Ek Bangali Khatün Ki Urdu Mathnuavi.", 

4 M. Imtiaz Ali “Taj” read an exhaustive paper 
on “Urdu Stage aur Agha Hashr. ` 
9. A.S. Bokhari of the Government Col lege, Lahore, 
spoke for about half an hour on the “ Future of Urdu 
Prose." 


5-2-28. ZAFAR IQBAL, 


Room No. 9. 
(Oriental College, first floor.) 
Hindi. 
President :—AMAR NATH JHA AL A., I.E.S. 
Secrelary:—GANPAT RAI, M. A., 


Papers :— 
l B. M. Bhatt, IDEAS A. Paper on the origion 
Lucknow University, of some Hindi idioms. 
Lucknow. 


2. R. B. Hira Lal, B.A., Retir- 
ed Deputy Commissioner, 

. Jubbulpore, 

Lakshman Sarup, M. A., 

Phil, (Oxon.), Professor 

Sanskri Oriental 


Search of Hindi Manu- 
scripts. 


Some rare and recent- 
ly discovered Hindi 


ne xs 
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The President-elect R. B. L. Sita Ram could not attend 
the Confereuce owing to some unavoidable circumstances. 
Our sincere thanks are due to P. Amar Nath Jha (the son 
of the renowned P. Ganga Nath Jha of Allahabad) who 
very kindly consented to take the presideutial chair, though 
requested so late. Ata few hours’ notice he gave a very 
learned and illuminating presidential address. Therein he 
priefly traced the origin and development of the Hindi 
literature, described its unique contribution to the world, a 
blend of pessimism and optimism and emphasised the identity 
of Urdu and lindi languages. 


Two sessions of the Hindi Section were held, one on the 
2lst November aud the other on the 22nd November. The 
attendance was good throughout. 

Out of the 0 papers contributed, 8 were read in the 
Conference. Though the number is comparatively small, the 
discussion they elicited was very keen and enthusiastie— 
leading to the success of the section. 


| 

| 
d 
| 


P. Udaya Shankar Bhatt read an interesting paper on 
Krishna Chandrika of Gumana. Thisisa book which has 
not been published yet. The writer tried to prove its 
superiority over Rama Chandvika of Keshav Das—a bold 
suggestion indeed—well worth consideration by the Hindi 
critics, The president indicated the importance of the study 
of metrical forms for determining the dates of the Hindi | 
poets. E 

P. Lalita Prashad Shukul's paper ona * Comparison | 
between English and Hindi Literatures " evoked a very | 
lively discussion. Three important points were raised by 
Professor Satya Ketu of Gurukul Kangri :— . 

(I) To strain after correspondence where none exis 
js unreasonable and useless. 
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(2) The idea that we got everything’ from the West ig 
to be deprecated. 


(3) In criticism P. Mahabir Prashad Dvivedi is, in 
no way, superior to P. Padma Singh. Professor 
Ramagya Dvivedi of Khurja disliked instituting 
invidious comparison between individuals, Prof, 
Mohan Singh of Lahore called the objections a 
mere jugglery of words. The writer wound up the 
controversy by remarking that there did exist a 
unique similarity between the curr nts of the two 
literatures with the inherent differences (of 
course) due to the separate character of the two 
civilisations and that D. Mahabir Prashad had 
been compared to Johnson —both being fathers of 
criticism in Hindi and English respecti vely. 


The paper on ‘The Birth place of Kalidasa’ by Vagis 
vara Vidyalankira of Gurukul Kangri, though it contained 
valuable suggestions, had little to do with the Hindi Section; 

hence no discussion took place. : 

In P. Lalita Prashad ’s second Paper on * A glance at 
the modern Hindi poetry", his appreciation and advocacy of 
Chhayavada in Sumitra Nandan Pant's “Palay” was the 
centre of a keen controversy, P. Shri Ratna Shukula, P. 
Udaya Shankar Bhatt, Prof. Ramagya Dvivedi, J agdamba 
Prashad Hitaishi all stressed the points that “ Pallav ” 
was too difficult to understand, that it diq not contain a 
poetry of the highest standard and that the definition of 
Chhayavada had not ag yet heen ascertained in the Hindi 
literature. P, Lalita Prashad did , iot 
standability to be theonly criterion ¢ 
appeals to heart rather than to head. 


consider under- 
f good poetry which 
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On the 22nd November P. Shri Rattan Shukula M.A., 
LL.B. of Cawnpore was voted to the chair in the absenee 
ot Pt. Amar Nath Jha. The writers of the papers read 
were not present. In fact it was at the urgent request of 
the members that those papers were read by other gentle- 
men. 

An interesting paper on * Maithila Kokila-Vidyapati 
Thakur” by P. Lochan Prashad Pandaya of Raigarh raised 
only one controversial point viz., whether Vidyapati was a 
Benglai or a Hindi poet. “The Search of Hindi Manu- 
scripts’ by R. B. Hira Lal, B.A., Retired Deputy Com- 
missioner, Jubbalpur urgentiy invited the attention of the 
Hindi loving people to the imperative need of collecting 
Hindi manusevipts. It, however, contained an unwarranted 
statement that the origin of Hindi could, if efforts were 
made, be traced to the 4th century A.D. 

The paper on “ The Origin of some Hindi Idioms " by 
P. Badri Nath Bhatt of Lueknow University made many 
valuable and original suggestions as to how some of the 
Hindi Idioms had arisen, but P. Lalita Prashad Shukul 
criticised it on the score that the writer did not differen- 
tiate between slang and idiom. 


The paper of P. Bhagirathi Parshad Dikshit of 
— Lucknow on * Mahakavi Bhüshana and his Patrons ^ 
| Showed what a ereat research the learned writer had made 


on the subject. GANPAT RAI 
XANPAT g 


Secretary. 
A Hindi-Kavi-Nammelana (symposium of Hindi Poets) 
Was held in the Maynard Hall, Lahore, on the 280 Novem: 
x her, I928, in connection with the Fifth Indian Orient: 
Conference, Lahore, Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. 
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Narayana Sāstr, Vidvāsāgara, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Hindi, Hindu College, Delhi, presided. The audience 
comprised the Lahore gentry and students, Numbering 
more than five hundred. Several poems were received from 
well-known poets who were unable to attend, but the Follow. 
ing poets were present and read their poems that were 
much appreciated :— 


l. Sri Ratna Shukla, M.A., LL.B., Plead T, Cawnpore, 


2. Pt. Jagadamba Prasida Iitaishi, ( ‘awnpore, 

3. Babu Sukadeva Prasada, Allahabad. 

4, Pt. Ràmagyà Ram Dvivedi, M.A., Vice-Principal, 
Khurja College, Khurja. 

9. Pt. Lalita Prasada Shukla M. A - Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Allahabad. 

6. Pt. Udaya Shankara Bhatta Sastri, Lyallpur. 


7T. Pt. Prabhata Kumara, B.A., of Allahabad. 
8. Pt. Vidya Bhàskara of A llahabad. 
9. Pt. Rama Chandra Castri “K usala," Oriental 


College, Lahore. 
0. Pt. Braj Bhushana Castri « Nayak,’’ Lahore. 
dl. Pt. Chakradhara Sastri, Lahore, 
ग2. Pt. Prabhu Datta Sastri, Delhi, 
I3. Pt. Ravi Datta SAstri, Delhi. 
गरड. Pt. Shyàma Jee, Lahore. 
॥8.. Pt. Bharata Sharma Sastri, « Simha,’’ Lahore. 
I6. Pt. Suchi Vrata Sastri. 
GULBAHAR SINGH, 


Secretary. 


————— — 
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Room No. I0 
(Oriental College, first floor.) 


Panjabi. 


President :—Tue Hox. K. B. Cg. SHAHAB-UD-DIN, 
B. ‘Ay EE B 


Seerelary:—QAZI FAZL-I-HAQ. M. A. 


Papers :— 


|. Norah Richards, Lahore. Panjabi Drama. 

2. Mohan Singh M.A., Bhai Gurdas Bhalla's 

Oriental College, Lahore. Hir.......a comparative 
study. 


The session began on the 2lst November at 2. p. m. 
The Hon'ble K. B. Ch. Shahab-ud-Din the president-elect 
was in the chair. On account of his ill health, he could not 
give his Presidential address. 

Mrs. Norah Richards opened the proceedings with her 
learned paper on, “The Panjabi Drama,” after whieh 
the president made appreciative remarks. 

Phe second paper was by Professor Mohan Singh 
M. A, on “Bhai Gurdas Bhallas’ Iir...... a comparative 
study’? which was followed by an interesting discussion in 
whieh Professors Jodh Singh, Teja Singh, Bhupal Singh 
and Fazli-Haqq took part. The president in his closing 
speech summed up the arguments on both sides, after 
which the session eame to an end. 

Q. FAZL-I-HAQQ, 
Secretary. 

The Musha‘ira was held in the Hall of the Government | a 

College, Lahore, on the 2lst November 928 at 8. p. m, E 
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The President-elect the Hon'ble Sardar Joginday 
Singh, S.B., was out of Lahore, therefore, the Hon'ble K.B, 
Ch. Shababud-Din, President of the Panjab Legislative 
Council, was requested to preside. The following prominent 
Panjabi poets, coming from Lyalipur, Amritsar, Gujrat, 
Kabuta, Rawalpindi, Patiala, Gujranwala and | hore, 
recited their best poems specially written for the occasion -— 


LM. Miran Bakhsh, 2. L. Dhani Ram  Chatrak, 3, 
Mohd. Ismail Mushtaq. 4. L. Kirpa Sagar. 5. M. Maula 
Bakhsh, Kushta. 6. Dr. Devi Dyal Hindi. 7. S. Sardar 
Sham Singh Darshan. 8. S. Santa Singh Shamshir. 9, 
Sain Firoz—Nagin. I0. S. Hamam Singh Dukhi, t, M 
Tasadduq Sherpuri. l2. Dr. Faqir Mohammed. I3, 
Singh Kanwal. 4. B. Abdu! Karim Samar. 45, L. Sundar 
Das Zar 0. S. Kapur Singh. 7. M. Fazl Ahmed Ha ES. 
१8. S. Amar Singh Amar, [9. Ustad Ishq Lahr. 20 D 
To 2l. Ustad Gam. 22. Ustad Sharaf. 23. Prof, 


Ct rw 
5. Kesar 


Out of these, I8 were competiti 
| ४ hh petition poems and the Jude: es 
(the President and Gyani Hira Singh Dard) ns "c 


decision in favour of the following four gentlemen: 
D Cors 


l. M. Abdul Karim Sama; (I 
; ERN uA ahoro). 8, S. Kesar 
Singh Kanval (Student Government College M m RE 
Miran Bakhsh $ (om Deval salibus). 4 S. Hamam 
Singh Dukhi (Kahuta, Rawalpindi), - B 3 


They were awarded medals 

EE out Hira Si 4 als donated by, the 

- Gyani Hira Singh Dard (Amritsar), s by,the p 
Advocate, (Lahore) and Tala Dhar 


) resident, 
a Durga Das B. Ass 
n Ram Chatarak 


^ m" he LÀ 
e Musha'ira was a great success 
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The arrangements were excellent and the credit is due 
to Syed Lal Shah and Mian Abdus-Sami who with their 
colleagues, the Government College Seniors “managed the 
whole affair, I thank them on behalf of the Musha‘ira 
Committee. 

Q. FAZL-I-HAQQ. 
Secretary. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference, held en the afternoon of the 
2nd November i928. 

I. The General Secretary submitted the enclosed 
report and statement of accounts. Resolved that the 
report presented be adopted including the accounts of 
income and expenditure, and that a vote of thanks be 
passed to the General Secretaries. 

(Proposed by Pandit Amarnath Jha, seconded by 
Muhammad Shafi and carried unanimously). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

After a considerable discussion, it was resolved, that 
in future the Conference meet, as far as may be possible, 
dyring the month, l5th of December to वीय of January, 
every year, in order that those that attend the Conference 
may have the advantage of the Railway concession offered 
during Christmas holidays. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar and carried unanimously). 

III. Promotion of Oriental learning. . 

The matter was discussed and no resolution wa: 


adopted, having regard to the previous resolutions of 
Conference in this behalf. 
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]V. Extra-Departmental Agency for carrying on Archaeo- 
logical Exploration. 


A tentative proposal drafted by Professor &. K. 
: Belvalkar was put forward to form the basis of the 
x discussions in the Council. The question was left to he 
discussed by the Council and resolutions adopted therein. 


eA do RR Nee e. E 


; V. Venue for the next Conference. 


The invitation sent by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on behalf 


: of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was considered. 
i Resolved that the Conference gratefully accept Mr, 
Jayaswal’s invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa 
* Research Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next 


— Session. 


न (Adopted unanimously). 
E VI. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings of the 
E Conference. 


Resolved— 
(a) that the Bhandarkar ^ Oriential Research 
Institute, Poona, be allowed the depot com- 
mission that the Government allow them in 
regard to their publications, namely, 334 per 
cent. on sales, 
(७) that the members of the Instit 
book-sellers Le 
I2} per cent. 
ढे that the Reports he priced 
A Second and Thir 
X the Fourth, 
) that the accounts of sales, ete. 


ute and recognised 
allowed a special concession of 


at Rs. IO for the 
d Conferences and Rs. I3 for 


; be rendered once 


dition of the Mahabharata on E 
t the Bhandarkar Oriental 
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Research Institute, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

(॥) that the Indian Oriental Conference in session 
at Lahore is gratified to find that the prepara- 
tion of a critieal edition of the Great Epie of 
[ndia (Mahabharata) undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona, 
is making good progress, the first two fascieules 
of the final edition being already published, and 
the third being expected to be out soon; 

(2) that, in view of the eminently satisfactory 
manner in which this monumental work is being 
carried out by the Bhandarkar Orientaj 
Research Institute, this Conference recom- 
niends that the manuscript collations, already 
made for the critical edition of the Epic 
planned by the Association of Academies in 
Europe, be made available for the purpose of 
the edition that is being brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona, and that the funds collected for the 
European edition be utilised in further 
collating the manuscripts of the Mahabharata 
in European libraries so as to make them 
available in time for the Poona edition; 


Ci) that this Conference wishes to draw the- 
particular attention of Governments, States, 
Princes andthe learned Institutions of India 
to the Appeal that is being issued by the 
Institute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried to a 
successful termination at as early a date 
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may be consistent with efficiency. The under 
taking is of national significance and is bein 
carried out along the most approved lines of 
modern critical scholarship; and the Conte. 
rence hopes that it will receive all the assis. 
tance that it so richly merits. 
ác DLz - ik 
VII. The Work done by the Sri Bhiratiya Sikshi 
Sammelana at Etawah. 
Resolved— 
that the Conference is in sympathy with the efforts of 
this Sabhà and recommend that the wor 
deserves publie encouragement. 
IX. Local Secretary for the Patna Section of the 
Conference. 
Resolved— 


that, for the purpose of the next Session of ihe 
Conference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be appointed Local 


Secretary for making the necessary arrangements for the 
next Session at Patna. 


k of the Sammelana 


X. The Executive Committee. 
Resolved — 


that the Executi ve C 


t ommittee be elected at the Council 
meeting. 


S. KRISHNASWAMI ALYANGAK, 
22-I-929, General Secretary. 
A, (C. WOOLNER, 
Chairman. 


उ —— a 


j it Shastri Collection. 
EN E 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Indian Oriental Conference 
held on the afternoon of the 22nd November I928. 

T—(I) The General Secretary submitted his report 

of work of the present Conference. 

(2) Mr. Amar Nath Jha, Secretary of the Fourth 
Session of the Conference at Allahabad, pre- 
sented the report, statements of accounts, 
etc., of the Fourth Conference. 

Resolved that the reports, ete., be accepted and re- 
corded. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and earried unanimously ). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee:—* That in 
future the Conference meet, as far as may be possible 
during the month, l5th of December to l4th of January 
every year, in order that those that attend the Conference 
may have the advantage of the Railway concession offered 
during Christmas holidays." 

Resolved— 

That the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be accepted. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded . 
hy Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and carried unanimously). 

III. Extra Departmental Agency for Carrying on 
Archeelogical Exploration. 

Resolved— 


(4) that this Conference urge upon the Government 
of India the importance of extending the wor 
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of archeological exploration thre 


ughout India 
and Burma; 


(2) that, for this purpose, it recommend that the 
work now being done by the Department of 


Archeology be supplemented by enlisting the 
co-operation of learned societies and bodies, by 
permitting them to undertake exploration 
work in certain sites under specified con- 
ditions ; 

(3) that the conditions under which 
mentary exploration work is to be permitted 
should be settled in consultation with a com- 
mittee which should have on it representatives 
of the Archeological Department, of the 
Indian Oriental Conference, and of the learned 
Societies and bodies that have taken part in 
the work. 

(4) The conditions referred to above should include, 
amongst others, the following :— 

(a) that the explorations 80 permitted and under- 
taken be financed by the societies and bodies 
taking part in them; 

(b) (i) that it be a condition that all finds of 


national importance be retained in 
India; : 


(ii) that in any distribut 
such finds ag may 
Committee as di 
national signifie 


such supple- 


ion of the finds, only 
be considered by the 
tplicates of no special 
ance be allowed to | 
removed outside India, the other finds, 


as far ag possible, being retained in 
India; 
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(5) that, with व view to make it possible for com- 
petent Indians to take an increasing part in 
the work of archeological exploration, this 
Conference urge upon the Government of India 
the need of adopting to a greater extent than 
has been the case hitherto a policy of stipen- 
diary training in exploration work, a special 
annual provision being made in the budget for 
the purpose. 

IV. Venue for the next Conference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee :— 

“that the Conference gratefully accept Mr. Jayaswal’s 
invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next Session.” 

The Executive Committee’s recommendation was ac- 
cepted unanimously. 

V. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Resolutions of the Executive Committee. 

(a) “Resolved that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Iustitute, Poona, be allowed the depot com- 
mission that the Government allow them in 


regard to their publications, namely, 33% per 
cent. on sales; 


(b) “that the members of the Institute and réeog- 
nised booksellers be allowed a special concession | 
of ॥2) per cent 


(c) “that the Reports be priced at Rs. IO for i 
Second and Third Conferences and Rs. 


the Fourth; 
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(d) “that the accounts of sales, ete., be rendered 
once a year." 
The resolutions of the Executive Committee on the 
subject were confirmed. 


VI. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Edition of 
the Mahabharata. 
Resolutions of the Executive Committee :— 

(I) “That the All-India Oriental Conferenee in 
Session at Lahore is gratified to find that the 
preparation of a critical edition of the G reat 
Epic of India (Mahabharata) undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, is making good progress, the first two 
fascicules of the final edition being already 
published, and the third being expected to be | 
out soon ;" | 


(2) “that in view of the eminently satisfactory | 
manner in which this monumental work 
is being carried out by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, this Conference 
recommend that the Manuscript collations 
already made for the critical edition of the 
Epic planned by the Association of Acade- 
mies in Europe he made available for the pur- 
pose of the edition that is being brought out 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute of Poona, and that the funds collected for 
the European edition he utilised in further 

collating the Manuscripts of the Mahabharta 

in Éuropean libraries go 88 to make them avail- 
able in time for the Poona edition Pad 
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(3) “that this Conference wishes to draw the parti- 
cular attention of the Governments, States, 
Princes, and the learned Institutions of India 
to the Appeal that is being issued by the In- 
stitute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried to a suc- 
cessful termination at as early a date as may 
be consistent with efficiency. The undertaking 
is of national significance and is being carried 
out along the most approved lines of modern 
critical scholarship: and the Conference hopes 
that it will receive all the assistance that it so 
richly merits." 

The Executive Committee’s recommendations were put 
from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

VII. The Work done by the Sri Bharatiya Sikshi Sam- 
melana. 

* Resolved that the Conference isin sympathy with 
the efforts of this Sabha and recommend that the work 
of the Sammelana deserves publie encouragement." 

VIII. Local Secretary for the Patna Session of the Con- 
ference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee — 

“hat, for the purpose of the next Session of the Con- 
ference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be appointed Loeal Secretary 
for making the necessary arrangements for the next Session 
at Patna was confirmed.” 

IX. The Executive Committee. 

Iu regard to the election of the Executive Committ 
the following were elected :— 

(D The President :—Ex. Officio. 
(2) The two G eneral Secretaries to continue, 
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(3) That Principal Raghubar Daya | be Treasurer, 


3 
(4) The following additional members were electeq ;— 
0) Professor D. R. Bhandarkar; 

(2) Professor A. C. Woolner; 

(3) Dr. Lakshman Sarup; 

(4) Professor Muhammad Shafi; 

(5) S. V. Vankateswara; and 

(6) Dr. A. Haq. 


Note.—In regard to resolution 9 however, rule 8 of the 
Constitution demands the following ex-officio members, the 


the President, the Joint Secretaries and the Treasurer, 
In addition to these fourteen members have to be elected, 
For the fourteen, the number actually elected is only six, of 
whom Dr. Haq seems ineligible, as one can be regarded a 
member of Councilif he attended three or more meetings 
of the Conference and submitted a paper at one or more 
of the Conference sessions and accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Confevence. 

(2) One must have held office or must have been 
elected by co-option to the Couneil of the Conference. The 
last has not so far been put into operation. THe is certainly 
not eligible under rule2, It is doubtful if he is eligible 
under rule l. Anyhow he has been addressed in regard 
to the matter and the only way of satisfying the condition 
that fourteen members should he elected can be brought 
व 2 eins 

ce, Af ' reply is received from Pro- 
fessor Haq, arrangements may be made for circularising it 


for the election. 


f X. Inthe matter of the Vedie and Avestan section 
ld on the 2 8: November 928, Professor C. Kunhan 


^^ 


Raja moved the followiug resolution :— 
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“The Vedic and Avestan section of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference requests the sectional President 
to bring to the notice of the Conference that Professor 
K. F. Geldner of Marburg University, one of the foremost 
Vedic and Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birth- 
day on December IT and to move the Conference to send its 
greetings to the learned Professor and show its appre- 
ciation of his services in a suitable way on the occasion.” 

The resolution was seconded by Professor S. V. Ven- 
kateswara and was supported by Professor Chattopadh- 
yaya. The resolution was carried unanimously. The 
President referred to the great work done by Professor 
Geldner in the field of Vedie and Avestan scholarship 
and promised to convey the wishes of the section to the 
Council, 

Ttesolved-— 

that the Council associate themselves with the 

Vedic and Avestan section in conveying the good 
wishes of the Conference to Professor Geldner and 
approve of the Chairman communicating the 
good wishes of the Conference to the learned 


Professor. 
S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 
A. C. WOOLNER, General Seeretary. 
Chairman. 22nd January 929. 


REPORT ON THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

A common organisation for coordinating work in 
Various branches of Oriental studies, centering round 
Indian studies in particular, was felt to bea desideratum 


Senerally by those interested in the subjeet, and the credi 
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of starting an organisation is due us Tur that Were 
responsible for the founding of me क Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona. 4 hey 004 the frst Steps, 
in connection with the inauguration of the | nstitute, to 
call together a mecting of the Indian Orienta | Conference 
which assembled in November I9I9. At the end of the 
Conference, it was resolved at the business meet. 
ing that the Conference assemble every other year, as it 
was felt it would be expensive to hold an annual session 
and a session every three year, as in the case of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists was considered to give 
too long an interval between session and session. Aga 
compromise the actual resolution that the Conference 
assemble every other year was adopted. In the course of 
the session, the Council of Post Graduate Studies of the 
Calcutta University, under the lead of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, whose interest and enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion of Research knew no limitations, telegraphed to invite 
the Conference to assemble under the auspices of the 
Caleutta University, the first University to take the 
responsibility in regard to the matter. It was in the 
session at Calcutta that it was felt it would be desirable 
to give the Conference a permanent organisation. The 
draft of a constitution was drawn up, printed and circu- 
lated by the Caleutta Conference. The discussion took 
pus however, and an agreement was not reached even 
in the Conference at Madras, where the University, 
following the example of Calcutta, invited the Conference 
for the i thi rd session, But the discussion had the effect 
[is ons and advancing the realisation one wo 
D Df the. dise 5 up in Calcutta was revised im t d 
d * CI$cusston and circulated previously with 4 
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view to discussion at the next Conference, which by invita- 
tion was to assemble in Allahabad, again under the auspices 
of the University. Dr. Ganganath Jha, who presided at 
the Madras Conference, made the invitation personally, 
and the Conference assembled actually in Allahabad in 
November 926. After a fairly elaborate discussion, the 
Conference adopted the constitution, and the first meeting 
of the Conference under the new constitution is the one that 
is assembling under the auspices of the Panjab University, 
which extended its invitation to the Conference through 
their representatives at Allahabad, and is in session now. 

Under the constitution thus drafted, the responsi- 
bility for conducting the Conference in a way became 
divided, as it were, and work had to be carried on by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference itself to a con- 
siderable extent, and the Local Secretary aided by a 
Locai Reception Committee on the other. The division 
of functions in any cut and dried fashion would be a 
matter impossible of achievement, but, thanks to the good- 
willon both sides, the work has gone on smoothly from 
the beginning, and work of the Conference has been done, 
on the whole, without any hitch whatever. At one time 
it looked as though the response would be comparatively 
poor, but, thanks to the exertions of the Committee, the 
discouraging features that showed themselves, gave way 
and the Committee may now look upon the result of the 
labours with satisfaction. 

The work of enlisting members and doing the neces- 
sary preliminary work for carrying out the constitution 
of the Conference itself was begun as early as June ॥98 
and the work was progressing slowly, the response having 
been none too rapid. About the month of May 928, the 
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response to the circulars seemed not adequate, anq a 
general feeling of discouragement was the result, Für 
ther progress was however made by renewed exertions 
on the part of the Committee members, and what wag 
better, the response from the public bodies and Govern. 
ments also improved, so that we may now give a sati. 
factory account from the Treasurer in regard to the Te- 
ceipts for the Conference, particularly from the various 
Governments. The sympathy ofthe Government of India 
was obtained as well as the active co-operation of the 
Archæological Department through the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall. Several of the Local Governments have respond- 
ed to the appeal for funds, and the General Secretary of 
the Conference is ina position to report the reeei pt of the 
following donations from the separate Governments 
amounting to Rs. 4,250. 


Rs. 

l. Government of.Madras ,000 | 
2. Government of the United Pro- | 

VInees n. ie ~- 000 | 
3. Government of Bengal — .. 500 | 
4 ‘Baroda... ER Lei dus 500 | 
तक ,. . 280 | 
PIERO o o L,000 | 


In the meanwhile, the Local Secreta ry and the Recep- | 
tion Committee did their work splendidly, The financial 
assistance secured by them was very encouraging and a 
good programme could be drawn up on the basis of this 
support, The publie response in Lahore and the Panjab 
generally was magnificent and the Con ference could now 
look back with great satisfaction upon the regults of the 
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work of the Reception Committee and those that were 
responsible for the management of the Conference here. 

The successful exertions of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference and of the Local Committee would be 
heartening to the Conference itself, and gives a good 
augury for the long life and prosperous existence for the 
Conference itself. Ttis tobe hoped that the auspicious 
inauguration of the Indian Oriental Conference at Lahore 
would but mark the beginning of the progressive realisa- 
tion of the ideals of the Conference in the course of a 
comparatively small number of years, so as to make it an 
organisation of permanent usefulness in the land. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY FOR THE FIFTH INDIAN ORIENTAL 


CONFERENCE. 
Amount. Amount 
spent. Received. 
Rs a.p. ‘IRS: 2- 7p: 
Opening balance 30 4 4. 
Donation from Madras 
Government ...... L000 0 0 8 
- from Baroda 
State r= 500 0 0 rv 
Indore: Durbar 250 0 0 J5 59 


U. P. Govern- 


ment As ]॥,000 .0 0 
" Bengal Govern- 
ment ES 500 0 0 


» Hyderabad 
State d LGB |} 
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Amount spent. 


Interest calculated by Rs. a. p. Rs. 
the Indian Bank upto 
30th June I928 
LESS. 

Commission charged 
on cheque from In- 
dore Durbar 
Stamps for acknow- 
ledgment 2A 
Printing and Sta- 
tionery ete., Forms, 
Letter heads, etc. 
Postage from 
4]-9-27 to 3l-0-28 
Cost of Dealwood 
Boxes and Packing 
Proceedings of the . 
Conference "A 
Cartage . for the 
above . " 
Railway freight 
Clerical ‘assistance 
from January 998 
for ten months at 
. Res. 75 per mensem 
. Amount (Imprest) 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Reception Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, held on Wednesday, 
the 20th of March at 6 p. m. in the Hailey Hali, Lahore. 

A. C. Woolner Esq., (in the Chair.) 

R. B. Shiv Narain Shamim. 

Bhagat Ishar Dass. 
| Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 
| L. Sita Ram Kohli. 
| Ch. Rahim Bakhsh, M. A., LL. B., 
| Prof. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 
| R. B. L. Sewak Ram, M. L. C. 
| Prof. Mohammad Shafi. 
| L. Labhu Ram. 
| Dr. Nand Lal. 
| Lakshman Sarup, (Local Seeretary.) 

I. As Principal Raghubar Dayal was out of Lahore, 
the Chairman read the Hony. Treasurer's report which 
was adopted. 

9. "The following medals were awarded for good act- 
ing in the Sanskrit Play (Svapnavasavadattam) staged 
on the occasion of the Conference :— 

(a) The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand’s 
Medal to Vishnu Sharma Sastri-Vasavadatta. 

(b) Mr. M. L. Puri's Medal to Shuehi Vrata Sastri, 
B. A., Vidüshaka. 

(c) Prof. M.K. Sarkar's Medal to Jagan Nath- 
Ceti. 

3. The following resolutions were moved from the 
Chair and unanimously passed :— 

(a) Resolved that grateful thanks of the Reception 

Committee be conveyed to His Excellency S 

Geoffrey Fitz Hervey de Montmoreney for 


ronising the Conference and for his invaluable 
heip in securing donations from severa] Indian 
States, which materially contributed to the 
cess of the Conference. 


SUC- 


(b) Resolved that hearty thanks of the Reception 
Committee be conveyed to R. B, P. N. Dutt for 
his excellent arrangements on the opening day 
and other valuable help, to Dr. S, S, Bhatnagar, 
for arranging accomodation and conveyance for 
the guests, to Sir John Marshall and ] wB Daya 
Ram Sahni for their so kindly affording facili- 
ties to the members of the Oriental Conference 
for seeing Taxila, to R. S, L. Sohan Lal for 
accompanying the party to Taxila, to Lt GON 
H. L. O. Garrett, and L. Labhu Ram for orga- 
nising the Exhibition, and to Rev. Dr. E. D. 
Lucas for putting the F. C. College Hall at the 
disposal of the conference authorities and to Mrs. 
Richards for looking after the Lunch-arrange- 
ments. . a 


4. With a Vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
«ame to an end at 6-30 p. m. 
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LAKSHMAN ४ ARUP, 


3-4-29, Local Secreta ry. 


Confirmed. 
Acc. WOOLNER, 
Chairman, 
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Minutes of meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference held on the 20th April 
929 at 0 a. m, in the Council Room of the Oriental 
College, Lahore. The Vice-Chancellor was in the Chair. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 
|l. Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M. A., 
2. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M. A., Ph. D. 
१, L. Labhu Ram. 
i. L. Veda Vyasa 
Di rof. Mohammad Ismail, M. A 
6. Lakshman Sarup, (Loeal Secretary.) 

(7) The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

The Working Committee of the 5th Indian Orien- 
tal Conference puts on record its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad sudden and untimely death of 
its Hony. Treasurer, Principal Raghubar Dayal 
and expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
bereaved family 

(ii) Mr. Ishwar Dass, Joint-Registrar, University _ 
of the Panjab was elected Hony. Treasurer, 

(iit) An Editorial Board consisting of (a) Mr. A. C. 
Woolner, (b) Prof. Shafi, (c) Prof. Iqbal, (d) 
Dr. Sarup with power to coopt for editing the 
papers submitted to the 5th. Indian Oriental 
Conference was elected. 

(iv) It was agreed to ask the University Auditor to 
audit the accounts of the Fifth Indian Oriental 


| D 


Conferenee. 
Confirmed. 
A. C. WOOLNER, L. SARUP, 
Chairman. Local Secretary, | 


The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lah 
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VEDIC SECTION. 
The President. (Prof. A. C. Woolner) gave a brief 
address. He first alluded to the work being done for 
Vedic ‘studies in Lahore, as shown by the papers in this 
section, the collection of Mss., the publication of texts 
and the compilation of Koshas. He referred to the work 
of Pandit Bhagavaddatta on Udgitha, and Mr. Vedavyasa 
on the Jaiminiya Brahmana and of Mr. Raghuvira on the 
Varáhagrhyasütra. 
he President then spoke on the question as to what 
lines of research in the Vedas are likely to be most 
fruitful. He described the special position of Vedie 
studies. So much work had been done on the main texts, 
especially in the West. We had Texts, Grammars, Indexes, 
Vocabularies, Traslations and numerous Theories. We 
might compare the position of the Homeric poems, where 
there was practically no hope of a better text, where 
everything had been indexed, counted and compared, and 
there was a body of literary criticism and historical con- 
jecture. 
The researcher started with so much done for him 
that he might well despair of finding another line of f 
attack. Tt might be said that the only thing remaining to 
be done for the Veda was to understand it. Lines of xe 
enquiry might be (a) bibliographieal or (b) comparative. | 
There were still Mss. to be critically edited—gaps to be 
filled in. Nevertheless no great difference in our readings 
was probable, nor was any considerable accession to our | 
knowledge along these lines. 
Comparative study often involved brin in 
results of other lines of study: Astronomy, 
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Anthropology, Prebistory, Anthropology, Folklore, Ay. 
cheology and Linguistics. It was important to note that 
the results of these sciences could not be taken over at 
second hand. The student must be familiar With the 
evidence on which those results are based—otherwige his 
argument would be vitiated by trying to combine results 
that lay on different planes. 

A sound grounding in the Vedic language was a 
necessary element in an all-round Sanskrit education. 
Tt was essential for any discussion of the ear 
of Indian history (or prehistory) that 
dated periods, and for the 
guistics, 


liest period 
lay behind the 
student of comparative lin- 


For the youthful researcher it 
ground. There was go m 
could start anew. 


The first thing he might do would be something of 
the bibliographical kind. Or when 
linguistic training 
language itself, con; 
tually with other la 


was hardly suitable 


` 


uch for him to read before he 


he had the necessary 
he might study some aspect of the 
Paring this with Avestan, and even- 
nguage, 

For riper scholarship should be reserved attempts at 
4 amer determination of the meaning of words, of the 
religious and symbolic meaning of the imagery and allu- 
iS, and the relation of this religious poetry and theo- 
logical prose to the daily life of men and nón through 
many centuries, Nothing Was gained by wild guessing, 
om even by building hypotheses on a few shots withtth 
considering what ha “ew facts 


d al ready he ग्‌ 
d en done on the same 

ground. Such work nt 3 
Such work might he uso ful exercise for the young 


. Student but he would he Well-advigod not to publish it, 
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There was much in the Veda we did not understand. There 
were allusions to stories we did not know, to actual events 
now hidden in oblivion. Some of this we should never 
recover, but hope lay in a lucky chance and in patient 
study rather than in impatient assumption or in brilliant 
ingenuity. The most lively imagination, like that of 
Samuel Butler, the author of Erawhon and of the *Authoress 
of the Odyssey " had done less for the elucidation of the 
Homeric world than the archeological discoveries at 
Troy, in Crete and other sites. To restore the whole 
picture, of which we had only fragments, would require 
infinite patience, modesty and a rigorous respect for 
truth. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF GATHIC INTERPRETATION 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 
of Comparative Philology, University of Caleutta. 


The Gdthas of Zarathushtra are admittedly the most 
difficult among the Avestan texts to interpret and every 
translation of these done so far is more or less unsatis- 
factory. Leaving out of account free versions of the 
Güthüs made by various people both in the East and the 
West, there are a number of what may be termed 
“authoritative translations". Among these we may name 
those of Darmesteter, Bartholomae and Andreas. The first 
named exists, so far as I am aware, only in French. 
Bartholomae's version is a monumental work and it has 
been rendered freely into English by Moulton in his Early 
Zoroastrianism and is given there as an appendix » 
Andreas has only translated the Gatha Ahunavatli and his 
version opens out a new line of approach. I mention these 
three only as they are the most * authoritative extant. 
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The first difficulty is settling the text, the second is the 
interpretation of the language, . and the third ig tle 
grasping the thought. Ailthese points I desire to consider 
in some detail in this paper. 

l. The Text.—The Text of the Avesta has not heen 
preserved with such extreme care as that of the Vedas, 
The number of variations—and, indeed, of very Important 
variations—is very large. A great deal of the text, as hag 
come down to us and has been accepted as authentic, needs 
very careful textual revision. Geldner's edition has been 


the standard so far; but even there we find occasion for 


accepting other readings noted by him in the footi otes, and 
in a few cases even to suggest emendations. To appreciate 
the difficulty of the problem we must try to understand the 
history of the collecting and the editing to the text as we 
possess to day, or rather of the first text—the Urtect— 
from whieh all the existing mss. have been derived. 
Leaving aside all question of the existing manuscripts, 
treated by Geldner in his masterly Prolegomena to his 
edition of the Avesta Texts, let us consider merely how the 
Urtext came into being. 


It is here that Andreas stands out as pioneer worker. 
Unfortunately, his work—buried as it is in the back 
numbers of the Nachrichten dey kcóniglichen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gollingen--ave known to but few 
Tranists in the West and in India to still fewer. Yet 
without their guidanee, accurate work in Avesta, and 


the work of Andr 
. He has gone deep 


| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
j 
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B.C. By his unrivalled knowledge of Semitic langu- 
age and scripts, he has shown exactly what the original 
sounds were, which are represented to-day by the 
various letters of the Avestan seript. And no good scholar 
eould ever afford to neglect these results of the work of 
Andreas. He has shown how the Aramaic seript, though 
insufficient for the purposes of an Aryan language, was 
adapted for the taking down of the Zoroastrian texts, and 
he has also pointed cut the principles that must have 
guided the transcribers, as well as their mistakes and in- 
consistencies. In this way he and Wackernagel have rer 
constructed the Urtext of the Has of the Ahunavaiti Gàtha. 
Tal hen the text as fixed by Andreas our next ques- 
tion should be to ask ourselves why this.Urteat should have 
liffered from the traditional text as given by Gelduer 
Neglecting this latter would be as serious a mistake as neg- 
leeting Andreas. What we have got to do isto carefully 
collate the texts of the Gathas, as given by Westergaard and 
Geldner with that given by Andreas. That. work is quite 
easy, for Andreas himself has given Geldner’s text and his 
own reconstructed Urtext, side by side in parallel columns. 
ut the more important investigation is to find out, if 
possible, why these differences arose Here we need: sound 
knowledge of middle Iranian phonology, of Pahlayi, as well 
as of the various Middle Iranian dialects lately discovered 
in the Turfan and in other mss. Such researehes would 
undoubtedly throw considerable light on many an obscure 
Gathic verse. 

‘The next step in our fixing of the text is a consideration 
ofthe metre. Itis remarkable that so far no translator of 
the Gathas has ever taken pains to study closely the 
metrical construction of the verse he is translating, The 
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Güthás were compositions nearly contemporary with the 
Vedas, and the metres employed in them are fairly well- 
known Vedie metres, or some variants of them. So We 
should be quite justified in applying to the Gathas the Same 
principles as we apply to Vedic metres. It is a well-known 
principle that in translating a Vedic verse (especially from 
one of the earlier mantras) that each pada is a unit of sense 
as well as a unit of verse. Each pada makes a clause by 
itself and the sense almost never “runs over". This is a 
principle of prime importance in the interpretation of the 
Galhi verses, and if it is borie in mind a great deal of 
needless complication may be avoided. 


There is, however one important difference between 
the Vedic and the Gatha metres, inas much as the number 
of padas in the latter is often five or six or more. Thus in 
the Ahunavaiti we have six padas of eight syllables each, 
and in the Ustavaiti there are five of eleven syllables each. 
In other words though the padas in these two Gathas 
correspond to those of the anustup or the tristup which are 
... very common Vedic metres, still the lengths of the verses are 
 appreciably different, Spent omainyu, however, is exactly 
E the same length as the ordinary tristup verse, i. e., it has 

four padas of eleven syllables each. Gatha Vohu-Xsathra 
8 siz püdas of seven syllables each. The metre of the 
ast Gathüs—Vahitisti—is very complex; it is made up of 
our lines of I9 2,9; ॥2, syllables. 


EI will here consider the metre of the Ahunavali — 
à in some detail. 


Nor are the metres : 
(78 contained in each 
to count the mumper of syllables. The 
EN f ; E 
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Avesta accent, being a strong stress accent, also makes the 
recitation of these metres appreciably different from that 
of the Sanskrit ones. Each pada has to contain a certain 
number of accented (z. e. stressed) syllables, and this 
causes the position of the cesura in the middle of a line to 
vary. In other words in Avesta-metres the number of 
syllables in a pd la may be one more or one less than the 
average demanded by it. Thus inthe Ahunavaiti the 
average length of the pada is cight syliables, and the line 
(consisting of two padas) is always sixteen syllables long; 
but the e:sura (the end of the pada) may occur after the 
Tth or after the 9th syllabie also, as well as after the 8th. 
Then again there is also a variation in taking the six padas 
of the verse; they may be taken as three groups of two 
padas each, or as two groups of three padas each. In 
other words each verse of the Ahunavatti may be taken as 
one anusiup verse and a half or as two giyatris. All these 
considerations are of fundamental importance in unravell- 
ing the syntax and hence the sense of the verses. 


The metre, as has been already noted above, depends 
upon the number of syllables and owing to the fact that in 
the course of ages the texts came to be very seriously mis- 
pronounced, there is a good deal of difficulty in arriving 
at the correet number of syllables in many of the verses. 
There has been a tendency to introduce prothetie and other 
vowels, to amplify simple vowels into diphthongs and 
even introduce wholiy needless and redundant vowels in 
the middle of words. ‘Iherefore it is by no means 
enough to count the number of syllables in a verse. 
The researches of Andreas do, indeed, simplify these 
matters a great deal. And another more or less reliable 


method is to transcribe the Avestan into the corresponding E 
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“Sanskrit words. This would bring the words much Nearer 


i १ the ancient Aryan forms and will generally give the correc 
E number of syllables. Of course, in particular cases further 
क, details may have to be considered, but as a general rule the 
S method here described suffices to determine the padas with 
r fair aceuracy. 

/ 2. The language—<As regards this point, the words 
; themselves are often quite difficult to interpret. In the 
: absence of any extensive literature in the Ancient Iranian 


we very often get a verse in which every word is unique in 
its appearance. This would certainly make interpretation 
extremely difficult and doubtful. The context and the 
general setting of the verse would certainly help in indicat- 

ing the direction in which the meaning is to be sought, 
E Here again Sanskrit comes in useful; for if we change the 
८ word into the Sanskrit form, we find in the majority 
of cases, that Sanskrit word has been used in the Veda, 
andthat the meaning found there would also suit the 


~ Githi passage more or less satisfactorily, or with a slight 
semantic change. 


As regards the grammar and syntax of the gathic 
passages, if the point regarding each pada being self-contain- 
‘ed is remembered, the task of interpreting the construction 
“becomes appreciably lighter, The language is very close to 
Vedic Sanskrit in its construction and syntactical peculiari- 
ies. Hence it would be entirely foreign to its spirit to import 

r syntactic complications into it. And we must never lose | 
ght of the all important fact that the Galhas embody the — 
hest thought contained in the Avesta and therefore 
ir diction is particularly simple and direct. The language - 
raightforward and powerful and free from all literary. 
9804204 embellishments and complications. Th 


| 
i 
| 
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is invariably the ease where thought soars high; witness, 
for instance, the utter simplicity of the language and the 
diction of the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, of the 
Bible and the Qor'àün. 


3. The thought.—4s stated above the Gathas con- 
tain the highest thought to be found in the Avesta. 
indeed, they form the very core and centre of the religion 
of Zarathushtra. All else in Zoroastrian theology is of 
secondary importance, either extraneous imposition or else 
a later version of the ancient original doctrines. Naturally, 
therefore, the purest and highest form of the Prophet's 
teaching would be found in the reputed words of the Teacher 
himself, As has happened with every religion, the words 
f the Prophet are founded upon the loftiest spiritual 
But the loftiest is necessarily clothed in the 


0. 
wisdom. 
simplest and the most direet language. Soin translating 
the Galhas we should give to the words the deepest spiritual 
sense they are capable of bearing at the sume time striving 
to make the construction as simple and direct as possible. 


Another point to remember is that in the Gathas we do 
not get the teaching given as a systematic whole. . The 
verses form rather a set of points made in the course of a 
spiritual discourse. Each verse is complete in itself as far 
as the thought is concerned, each has got its point and its 
message to convey. But the connections between the verses 
themselves and the continuity of a Has as a whole are to be 
supplied by the reader or the pupil. In faet, the point 
in each verse is put down very much as is to be found in 
the Sätras of Sanskrit Literature, and the full implication 
of each has to be developed by meditation and deep 
thought. ‘This is the aneient and familiar method always 
followed in the East. The Teacher gives to the pupil one 
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pointata time and ash» follows the way indicat 
the Guru,and leads the life and meditates the reon, the 
meaning of the teaching becomes clearer, and thus i" 
passes on to the next step. The teaching of the Gathas has 
to be understood very much in the same manner, Even in 
the existing translations, the Gathaés show a grandeur of 
thought and a breadth of view which is quite modern, And 
I sincerely believe that their inner meaning lies far deeper: 
for they emanated from a Divinely-inspired Teacher and 
the only way to interpret their Message is what the ancient 
Sages have taught us, —to approach them with humility, 
with an open mind and with devotion: 


ed by 


तद्विद्धि प्रणिपातेन परिप्रश्नेन सेवया | 


“TRACES OF PRE-HISTORIC ART IN THE VEDIC 
TEXTS.” 

S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., the University, Mysore. | 

It is well known that the Aryas had passed from | 
the Stone-Age to the Copper Age before the texts of the | 
Rgveda Samhita were composed, and that they knew the — | 
uec of bronze as well as of iron by the time of the com- | 
position of the Yajurveda. T | 
mentioned together in a 


(IV. 75) along 


he three metals are found 
passage of the Taittiriya Samhita 
p: with gold, lead and tin, ‘This passage i8 
found in other recensiong: of the Yajurveda also, and 
the terms used for the three metalsare ayas, Sydmam and 
loham. But it is a characteristic feature of Indian eulture 
that traces of the older age are retained in rituals as well 
as linguistic survivals, 


ग E v. — K. 8. XVII, 0 PI cem — 
* K. 8. .0; i 
XVIIL 35) Kapisthala Sam., XVIIL M. S. वा, व, 5; V. Sama 
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Let us examine, for instance, the meaning of the word, 
dhisana which occurs in various passages of the Rgveda. 
It is explained in the St. Petersburg Dictionary’ as an 
implement used in preparing the soma, and this sense is 
clear from numerous passages cited in the Vedic Index’. 
The word is used in some other passages in the dual or the 
plural, apparently in a figurative sense, while in a few 
passages it was taken to mean the vedi or sacrificial altar. 
In regard to the last meaning, Professors Maedonell and 
Keith cautiously sound a note of warning, as the dhisaga in 
the dual, in the Vajasaneyi and Taittiriya Samhitās seem 
to mean the planks (adhisavanaphalake) over which the 
pressing of the soma took place. 


Let us turn to the Yajurveda, to which we must 
appeal to clear the meanings of expressions used in rituals. 
In the second anuvaka of the first kanda of the Taittiriya 
Samhita we have the following passage :— 


Yajiiasya ghosadasi pratyusin raksah — pratyastà 
aratayah, preyamagad dhisand barhiraccha menunā krta 
svadhaya vilasta ta àvahanti kavayah purastad devebhyo 
justam tha barhirasade [. This passage deserves to be 
discussed in detail. It appears also in other recensions of 
the Yajurveda? and has been commented on in the 
Brahmana (III. 2:2). Prof. Keith translates it as 
follows :-— 


“Thou art the substance of the sacrifice. The Raksas 
is burnt up, the evil spirits are burnt up. The i | 
come to the sacrificial straw, made by Manu, fashioned ; 


CIA NINE NE ea e त 
E S. V. Dhisana. zi 
2 . Vedic Index, I, p. L2; Mail. Sam, I. ग. 2; also Brahmana 


Be Kath. Sam., I. 2; Kap. Sam, : पु 
corresponding to the above, XXXI. 3 XLVII. Lj IV. l, 2 resp 
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with the svadha call. The sages fetch it from in fy 


0 

the delightful straw for the Gods to sit on here", E 
P It is clear that Prof. Keith makes nonsense of this 

passage by translating dhisand as vedi (sacrificial altar) 
unmindful of the warning already sounded in the Vedic 
Index, as cited above. He seeks to justify his rendering 
i the foot-note':— "The inversion of expression by which 
the vedi is made to approach the straw, instead of the 
É straw the vedi, is not dificult in the priestly teri ninology ", 
A This is adding insult to injury, as: Prof. Keith finds 
himself unable to explain, according to his rendering, the 
à significance of the second line, in the passage though he is 
र constrained to observe that ‘ the reference to bu rning shows 
है : that some implement must have heen heated (the italies are 


mine). His mistake may have been due to the misappli- 
cation to the whole passage of the ritualistic direction 
given by Apastamba, as well as by Baudháyana* in respect 
of the first yajus only (LL), viz. 
which has the variant. 


Yajřasya ghosadasy, 
Yajñasya gosadasi in the 
Kathaka and the Mattrayani Sunhitas. Gosad might 
refer to the vedi, by analogy with a/masad in numerous 
passages applied to Aynias hotr. 


_ The Tailliriya Brahmana, all the Srauta Sutras and 
both the commentators Sayana and Bhatta Bhaskara 
agree in finding in this passage reference to an implement — 
The Brahmana calls thig implement parasu, but fails to 
it is here styled dhisanà by which it 


nderstand why 

cans only, vidyi, and ig content with the observation 
कन od REN QI NEN E Ee E À 

Yajus Sch. »* 

dd. chool, Tr. I, p. 2, 


mta Sutra, 7.8. a 
ta Sutra, 2, O E oer | 


DEL. 
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that the implement is used ‘ with knowledge’ Sayana 
is worried about it too, and explains that the implement 
or axe (parašu) is an allegorical representation of vidya?. 
Bhatta Bhaskara is bolder, and explains the term by ‘an 
efficient weapon for cutting ' * (lavane 5670707076). 


Let us turn to the other passages where dhisand 
| occurs. In the sixth anuvaka of the same kanda and 
| prana we read : 
| Dhisanási parvatya prati (và | dwaskambhanirveltu, 
| dhisandst pirvateyi prali Lvà parvatirvettu, which Prof, 
| Keith translates :-—“ Thou art a bowl of rock, may the 
supporter of the sky recognize thee ; thou art a bowl made 
| of the rock, may the rock recognize thee., " 

And in the foot-note he adds :—“ What dhitsana really 
means here is doubtful ; Eggeling (S. B. E. XII, 38) 
| renders it ‘bowl ’, and this may be right... The use of 
| parvatyā in the case of drsad and pārvateyī in that of the 
| upala is explained by the fact that the latter as smaller 
j was deemed to be the offspring of the former." In other 
| words, one ‘ dhisaua’ is ‘of the parvata ’, torn from the 
rock and the other a smaller piece chipped from this 
large piece. The ritual referred to in the passage is the 
crushing of the grain into pulp with the help of these 
pieces of stone known as drsad and upala. The com- 
l mentators are certain of the sense of dhisand in this 
Passage, and are helped by the ritual in arriving at the 


interpretation. In the words of Bhaskara’, Dhisanasili 
UNES 


l. Vidya vai dhisana I Vidyayaivainadachhaiti II (TIT. 224). 
2, Vidyarupatvenaghijnatavats (com., on Tait. Sam., I. 2. 8). f 
3. Dhivadrsta lavane samartha. (com, on Tait. Sam., T. Vs 2) Again, 
Asnapersum dhisanasabdena somkirtyan, vidyayaiva bartircbhipraptum — 
4 gacehan bhavati T (com. on Tait. Sam., IIT. 2-2-4). 
u Tr. D p 6. A - a 
5. Com. on Tait. Br, या. 2-6 ; (Mysore Oriental Series, No. 8, p. 85). | 
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Samyàyàm — drsadolyádhamam, = Dhisanasi Pdrvateyit; 
drsadyupalatyadhanam. But neither he nor Sayana & 
plains why the term dhisanā should be applied to the 
stone pieces. They might have found a key in the earlier 
part of the passage where the $emyü or huge stone slab 
over which the crushing of the corn takes place is des. 
eribed as divaskambhani ! reaching to the sky °, denoting a 
bowl of stone or rock found in nature, as contrasted with 
the drsad and upala which are man's handiwork, having 
been chipped, polished and sharpened (whence the term 
dhisana). But with this we shall deal later in connection 
with other passages. 


If we apply the meaning ‘ stone piece ° to dhisana 
in the first passage, the other expressions at once become 
intelligible and acquire a fresh meaning. ‘The stone im- 
plement has gone towards the felling of the sacrificial 
grass (barhirachha), and it was fashioned by the hand 
of man in antiquity, (manund krià)! made by Manu, the 
first civilized man in mythology, arahanti kavayah is 
found in the other recension! in the form tayavahante 
kavayah, f knowing men get the grass cut with this (imple- 
ment),' Svadhayé vitasta would mean ‘ getting sharpened 
path every use or application ’ (literally, by the exercise 
of its own nature, svadha). The prayer that the Raksasas 
may he pratyusta (burnt) ig quite in place as referring 
to the heat due to friction, in the whetting of a stone imple 
_ ठ ee ; yea ¢ p ractice to rogati M 
of the Ráksasas " p parts of things as 2 pori 4 

3 : ८७७१७७७ bhagosi in Tail. sam 


———— 


L Kat TT 
ES Eig, (op, cit,) Keith notices this, but remarks te 
more than an 2 Rum of A rare sindhi and thinks that ‘lad’ I i. 
P. 66, note 8), Correction (ns in Maedonell's Vedic Gran 


—M -. 
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ग. L, 5, addressed to the outer rind of corn, as contrasted 
with devabhagam which is the grain after the husk is re- 
moved. By the friction generating heat, stone particles 
are rubbed off the edge of the implement. 

We get a further idea of the meaning of dhisané from 
the first Yajus or the fourth prasna; 

Adade gravasyadhvarakrd devebhyo gambhiram imam 
adhvaram krdhi ete, which Keith translates: “I take 
thee. Thou art the stone that maketh the sacrifice for 
the gods; ma! e this sacrifice deep, with thy highest edge.” 
‘Ye dhisands that are strong, be strengthened; gather 
strength and give me strength; let me not harm you, 
harm me not." The reference is clearly to sharp-edged 
slabs of stone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ET 

We may now proceed to consider those passages which 
seem to contain an unwritten record of the evolution of 
neoliths. Prof. Roth? pointed out long ago that the 
word drsad in the Rgveda denoted not a mill.stone 
but a stone used to pound grain, as a pestle, i. €, upper 
stone. Upala or ‚upara in the Rgveda* denotes the 
mortar. But in the Yajurveda and Brahmanas upala 
means the upper stone, (not the lower as in the Rgveda) 
and has the specialized meaning of upper grinding stone, 
for drsad and upala appear in eontradistinetion to wli- 
khaia and musala, as Yajiayudhant in the. Taittiriya 
Samhita, as well as in the Salapatha Brahmana. Itis 


20 0000) ole 
A St. Petersburg Dict. s. v. Drsad. 
| 


R. V., VIL 04, 22; VIII. 72-4. E d 
Upara in R V. L 79-2; X. 945; X. 75:33. Upalapraksini’ (Tx. पॉड) — 
is rendered by Yaska as saktukarika (Niruka, VI.5). It means poun- - 


der of corn’. 
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clear, that pounding was the primitive method, anq that 
the grinding stone was a later invention of neolithic 
man. 

III 


The further stages in the evolution of implementg are 
preserved in another word, also a synonym for paras viz, 
svadhiti, In the Taittiriya Samhita (4. 2. [.) we have the 
description of svadhiti used in shaving, and with a wooden 
handle (osadhe (raysvainam is apparently a prayer to the 
handle to keep the blade in place). In the ritual they used 
axes of bone’ both for cutting the sacred grass and for shay- 
ing, exceptin the Atharvaveda where we have references 
to copper axes.(VI. ॥4॥. 2). But there are a few passages 
where there is indication of its having been once of stones. 
One may compare RV.-X.92.5 where svadhiti refers to 
the thunderbolt (vajra) of Indra, with the numerous refe- 
rences to sphagam or parašu in the Yajurveda? as vajra, 
and a few passages’ where it is described as yuklagrava, 
and which Sayana explains as pasdpasadrso vajro grava. 
IV 

There are passages which retain the old words side by 
side with the changes in the ritual brought on in the course 
of history. Taking for example, Taitliriya Brahmana 
(IIL 2. 5) on adhisavanamasi vanaspatyam prati tvaditya 


stvagvellu, we have, adhisavanamasi vànaspal yamitjaha T 
adhisavanamevainal karoti TT adrirasi 
grüvanamevainatkaroli II, 
hereis that while in ac 


vanas palya ityāha I 
The difficulty of the 7 
tual practice the pestle and the 
E | n - 


ग. As vaparasu, a, bone of the } i i f the 
" T ^ Horse; so: a rile O. 
animal, e. B. Lait. Br., II I, 2-2, 38; 80 netime 5 asvaparsu, a 7 il 


2, Tait, Br., III. 2-0, 
8, eg. Tait, Sam., LV, 4-], 
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mortar used were of wood(vanaspateh), the ritual required 
them of stone: hence the apologetic explanation gravana- 
mevainal karoli: ‘the hymn makes this wooden implement 
08 effective as if it were of stone.’ That such changes 
in ritualistic fact were known is clearly expressed in an- 
other Brahmana passage found in the body of the Taittiriya 
Samhila CV. . L0), which says, that wood which was uncut 
by the axe (aparasuvrkta) was not used for sacrifices at first 
and that Rsiprayoga (the usage of the sages) made if 
acceptable to Agni. This is obviously reminiscent of the 
first use of wooden material in sacrifices in place of those 
of stone or of earth. Relics of the older usage we have also 
in such passages as abhtjid ast yuktagrava Indraya (एच. 


NS 


As regards the form of the implement, it appears 
from the Sraliia Sudras that the sickle (asida) was used for 
cutting the grass, or a horse’s rib was so used. Is it possi- 
ble that we havea real reference to the knives with 
chipped ends, similar to European neoliths or to the Kostro- 
carinates discovered so largely in the Cuddappa district? 
In any case, Vedic culture would, like the Chaidean and 
the Egyptian, have to be traced to neolithic times. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE RK-TEXT FOR THE MEANING 
i OF RTA. 
R. Zimmermann, $. J. Ph. D.; Professor of Sanskrit 
literature, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
The etymology of rta leads, via Sanskrit aram, to the 
Greek ararisko, to fix, join together, and the Latin ratus, 


reckoned, calculated, fixed, certain, valid. lts close - 
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parallel, both in etymology and meaning, is the Avestan 


asha. The etymology therefore suggests that the meaning 
of rta has to be extended from the material gati and pra- 
pana, which the (classical) Sanskrit Kosa gives, to the 
intellectual sphere, and perhaps even further. Such an 
extension would, within the Indo-European family, be wap. 
ranted by words like intellect, understanding, which clearly 
show still their material origin. If this be correct, pta icd 
terpreted rightly may give an insight into the philosophica] 
and religious views of the Vedic and pre-Vedie Aryas, 
such as probably no other word in the Rgveda Samhita will 
afford, that important and much misunderstood Aratu not 
excepted. 


Rta and anyla occur in 358 Rgveda passages once or 
more than once, rla in all the cases of the singular (except 
the vocative if Iam not mistaken) , the nominative of the 
dual, the nominative, accusative, instrumental and genetive 
of the plural. Their examination yields surprising results. 
The only condition for arriving at them is to emanci pate 
oneself from interpretations which seem to be as widely 
and readily accepted as they are wrong. Both Sayana and 
Yaska have to teach the 20th century interpreter of the 
Rgveda a good many things which he neglects at his own 
loss. श्र 

ltis clear that the textof the Rgveda itself is the 
Ma E in its interpretation, a parallel case to the 
BEP oou us i 3h 7 and ancient commentators 
again and again by n i e oH must be 00787 
be of ascertain a 2 Y In the light of what there may 

3 nE independent knowledge about the Vedic 
age, n the light of the cont eo 

ext, and the numerous other 
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factors that influence the meaning of a word, in the RV. 
perhaps more than in any other test. Jt is not the 
game whether a parti cular word occurs in an [ithasa or a 
yelie of it, or is used by the Rsi-poet in the prayer for 
daksind at the end of his sikta. In comparatively rare 
bbornly block the road to a satisfactory 
Generally it will yield a natural, though 
in eases alterna! ive meaning, provided the interpreter is 
able to transpla nt himself from the 20th century A. D. to 
the 20th or 30th ce tury B. C., and to detach himself from 
which the western group of the Indo-European 
family may have held or holds, but which under the circum- 

were foreign to the Indo- 


eases rta will stu 


interpretat ion. 


yiews 


stances in which they lived 
Tranians or Indians of the Vedie and pre-Vedie age. 


Whatever may be the proportion of the extent Rgveda 
samhilà to the whole mass of mantras that once existed, 
but may have been lost in part, the present s?k/as must be 
accepted as the true, though possibly incomplete, refieetion 
of the material and intellectual life of the times in which 
they were written. As the bold outline of the development 
of the philosophical thought in ancient India is better 
known than probably the history of thought in any other 
domain, it is tempting to make the later philosophical 
views at least the partial basis for the interpretation 
of rla in the RV. How deceptive such a method is is 
‘dearly shown by Sāyanācārya, who in passages which ean- 
not possibly have that bearing, unhesitatingly sees classi- 
cal Vedanta. In the main, if the eorreet meaning of rla 
In the Rgveda samhita has to be established the Rgveda 
will have to give the first clue to it. On this ground, the 
view of Sàyana, followed with adva ntage where he repeats 
the older tradition, has to be accepted with great caution 
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when he apparently reads the Rk-text through the Bran. 
manas and the Sutras. How far the comparatively 
Mo or medieval or even at times the ancient m. 
mentators should be blindly foliowed the history of the 
interpretation of the Badarayanasitrayi shows, which are 
a much more recent text than the RV. 


The explanation put in this paper on the rta passages 
in the Ryveda samhita is based on the above principles; 
if they are eorrect, the interpretation of rta on the whole 
should be correct. In this or that. individual case, where a 
difference of opinion is possible, no particular interpre- 
tation can lay claim to infallibility. A small number of 
cases may remain doubtful. 


It has been pointed out by writers on ria that the 
relation between réa and certain deities, Varuna most not- 
ably, is one of interdependence. At times Varuna seems to 
depend on ria, at others, ría on Varuna. Moreover rte 
is brought in connection with all the gods, as they with- 
out exception obey ría. This holds good even with 
deities in which the anthropomorphie element is not 
developed much beyond the attribution 
o E conscious ones, such as obedience, work and 
e in the case of ‘OV inst It is f 
र , M se 0 Apah, for instance. It is for the solu- 
ion of the rta pr xt í 
eee AG problem next to Immaterial to what degree 

} ? deities represent physic: 
"m E ai present physical phenomena and forces; 
portant fact rema; 2 
A P E fact remains that the mythologieal 
sures do represent natural power S i i t 
ation that powers If we add this to the 
observation that figures which are | j 
; | are hardly more than brute 
07268 obey the behest of rta, the c i j 
le that S ‘Cs the conclusion seems unavoid- 
able that ra is a physical principle, underlvi ] per 
vading brute nature, as it does iW 5 E dint e P 
4 > more or less : 'o po- 
morphie figures of the Vedie pant गा r less anthro] 
3 pantheon. "po say that dawn 


of certain material 
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(V. 80. L), or to stand surprised: at the won- 
ful rla that the raw cow is found with cooked milk (IV. 
ae is but a poetical yet unmistakable illustration of 


Bs view that १८४ is the physical principle of the cosmos 


move shy? ta 


and governing its mechanism. 

Following the yoad alung which the primitive psycho- 
logy of the Vedic Aryas in all likelihood traveiled, it is 
not at all surprising to find that rta is the governing princi- 
ple of the human being and, naturally, in the first place of 
its doings, Which are regulated and judged by ria. ‘That 
which is done according to rta is good, that whieh is done 
against it, is bac L Ria thus becomes the principle of mo- 
ality. dharma, which takes the place of ría in later strata 
of Indian literature. ‘That in those circles to which the 
family books. of the Rgvedasa mhité are ascribed ría should 


obtain the meaning of yajña, sacrifice, and of ritual re- 
gulation, performance and perfection, seems but a matter 
of course. To perform the sacrifice according to the pres- 
eribed rites was the expression and proof of morality; the 
yajamana, the dásvàán, was the righteous man, the non-sacri- 
ficer, whether as a tribe or an individual, was a niggard and 
wicked. Ria then in obvious keeping with the etymology 
ofthe word appears as the regulating p rineiple, thé norm 
of action, both macro and microcosmic, material and 
moral It goes without saying that rta as norm of action 
touches the Sanskrit rtu, the Latin ritus, Old-High-German 
rm, Lithuanian re’ jw; nor is the Avestan rati, judge, arbi- 
ter, wholly outside the range of rta. 
. The views proposed so far are fairly in eommon with the 
B of the Rgveda. e MV E. 
i E rel ee s : T Be Pr ay i i eR. 
auf Gebiete opaeter waeren rta, ge egen l i: } 
uebertragen, denen eine १ orstellung der 
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Bewegung fern liegt. ‘fa waere schliesslich in Bi. Bereich 
abstrakter Begriffe gerueckt, wo es naeher als mit Bewegun- 
gsausdruecken mit av. (2) ratu, “Richter, Schiedsrichter’ 
sich beruehrt”. Neisser, Zum Woerterbuch des Rgveda 
s.v, p. L90. This statement does not represent the actual 
facts, Truth as the meaning of ría occurs in the oldest 
parts of the Rgveda, though rla, true, is apparently to he 
found exclusively in the younger parts, outside the family 
books. Nor does it correspond to the actual state of 
affairs when if is said:—“ An Recht schliesst ferner 
heilige Wahrheit sich an...... 7. O. ८., p. I9l,as long as 
the number of passages in whieh ría means truth or true, 
is, if not the same or more than all the other meanings 
together, certainly much iarger than any one of then 
individually. There are I9l passages in which ría and 
anria contain the concept of truth, either as substantive 
or as adjective. Nor has it been shown in any way 
that the meaning truth only follows up the other 
meanings and is in any manner whatsoever posterior and 
secondary to them. 

Oldenberg’s view that the Adityas, the only moral 
deities of any consequence in the Rgveda, had been import- 
ed from Semitic sources, generally and justly has been 
declined. The main reason is, besides external grounds, 
that the Aryas surely need not go a begging for practically 
the only representatives of morality in the Rgveda. Vor 
according to Oldenberg Varuna would have come over bag 
and baggage from Babylon (or Blam?). ‘hose scholars 
who find the meaning of ria wW 
e DOE ican deny that the. ue 

" atly well developed notions © 
morality of their own without a lo 


mainly equivalent with la 


an from outside. 
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qhat Indian mind which must be considered as the 
Ner the Samhita period shows a logical, but more a 
metaphysical trend. This makes it likely that in the 
Rksaktas at least traces should be found of a prineiple not 
only of movement and action, but of being and truth 
as ei, In view of the seepticism about the developed 
and generally accepte | mythology expressed in the hymns 
themselves, it ig more than probable that questions on the 
stuff out of which t! 
thing has to be resolved finally, how man is put into re- 


ie world is made, into what every- 
lation with the outside wi rld. in some form or other would 
arisein the minds of those who asked “ Kasmai devàya 
havisa vidhema?" In other words, the problems about 
the first physical, logical and metaphysical principle in 
some primitive form oecupied the minds of the Vedic 
poets and those around them. The very stage of thought 
makes it likely that one and the same principle would be 
considered to be at the beginning 0 f physical evolution as 
as well as the basis of logic and met physics. The Rgveda- 
sunhitā furnishes evidence that in the mind of the Vedic 
and pre-Vedie Aryas ría Was the first and common 
prineiple of at least the physical and logical evolution. 

We have it on the authority of tke Nighan'us (2.2) 
and Yaska that ría in the Samhità means water, 
udaka, This is the more remarkable since rta is not 
given as a synonym of yajita in the Nighan'u lists. The 
statement of the Nighan'us is fully borne out by the Rktext; 
no less than 67 passages show udaka to be the meaning of 
flo, That water was a physical and primary principle in 
the origin and construction of the world is clear from the 
cosmogonies of the Brahmanas. It is a Vedie conception 
that the waters are the primeval form of existence, 
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(Keith Rel. and Philos, of the Veda, p. 603). ^ The ल्याला. 
sion is therefore legitimate that rta in the sense of udaka 
was looked upon as a first physical principle out of which the 
world was built. Rta is thus not only the regulating 
principle of action both in microcosm and macrocosm, hut 
also the material cause out of which the universe was 
eyolved. 

An obvious representative of the logical and metaphysi- 
eal principle in the RV. seems to be found in satya; ag a 
matter of fact, satya alone seems to be that principle. 
Phrases like riam ca satyam ca appear not only to recom- 
mend satya as a metaphysical and logical princi ple. but 
to preclude rla from the position of the first principle of 
logic and metaphysics. In other words, sa/ya, and not rla, 
has to be considered as the basis of Reality and Truth. 

Against this view there stands the following. Satya, 
being according to, of the nature of, sat, has a metaphysi- 
eal bearing, though in Vedic as well as in classical Sanskrit 
it stands for truth or true. Possibly we may see in the 
very word satya the correct relation between truth and 
reality, truth being but the intellectual representation of 
reality. But the surprisingly great number of passages 
which show the meaning of rta to be truth or true, weakens 
the belief that satya is the first and on ly prineiple of truth, 
especially in the absence of a ny explicit and decisive state- 
ment in the Samhita. A tough estimate would suggest that 
rla in the sense of truth op trie is more frequent than 


MM is. As it is certain BU the Rktext that rig. moans 
ruth and true, salya cannot e MN Ma. 

24 EE j e only principle of ruth. 
That satya does not r nly principle o 
and metaphysica] 


phrase rlam ca saiya 


epresent the exclusive first logical 
principle is established by the very 
m ca, in which rla occurs ona level 
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with salya. The undisputable fact that ria in the RV. is 
ni universal governing principle creates on the other hand 
the prejudice thatit is also the first principle of truth. 
| What is nei ther explicitly stated of satya, nor even imphed, 
| scems at least im plied of rla. It should not be overlooked 
| either that the phrase rlam ca satya ca is to be found in 
| mandala X. sikta 990. The fact that anrta in the sense 0 f 
untrue occurs in various cases in all the 


untruth or 
the third, sixth and ninth, and nowhere 


mandalas except 
in any other sense, isa confirmation of rta meaning truth 


and true. 

Tt has to be conceded that the evidence for ria as the 
first metaphysical principle is weak, comparatively only a 
| few passages bearing that meaning, as barely half a dozen 
| rks show rta in the sense of sat. That ría is even said to 
go back to tapas need no one disturb who remembers the 
part tapas is made to play, and keeps in view the cases of 
| inter-generation mentioned in the Rgveda. It comes on the 
other hand as a surprise that rta practically has escaped the 
fate of being turned into a mythological figure. Naturally 
the inherent abstract character rta has in the Rgveda was a 
safeguard against the anthropomorphisation. It is agreed 
on all sides, and cannot be denied asa result of the present 
inquiry, that réd is a sacrificial principle or norm, as well as 
the sacrifice itself. à 

Rta, then in the Rgvedasamhita in the great majority 
of passages is (L) either (the principle of) truth itself or 
| some aspect of it, and as such. the logical basis of the 
| thought and speeulation of the primitive Vedie philosopher. 
Rta is (2) a cosmic principle, either as water one of the 
material eauses, or the only material cause out of whieh the 
physical world is made; or it is the norm, the universal Law, 


| 
२४ १८५ "३ ४ 
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n both of maeroeosm and microcosm. 


governing the actio | 
action of man, the personal being, rta 


As the norm of the 


F is the norm of morality. That morality, both private and 
| publie, being largely expressed by the risua l order, : rla 
appears as the norm of sacrifice and, as a gaura | develop- 
ment of the original thought, as the sacrifice itself. Rta, 
therefore, in the Rgveda is the First philosophical Prin- 
ciple, which in nature and action ramified over the whole 
intellectual and moral life of the Vedie Arya. 
: Tt is readily granted that nowhere in the Samhita a 
clear statement is found about rta, its nature and all its 
functions. But this will not upset any student who does 
not expect books like Aristotle’s Physics, Metaphysics, 
: Ethies and Analytics to be found amon early Vedic litera- 
ture, and bears in mind that even from the Ndsadiyasiikta 
to the Chandogya-U panisad there is a far ery. Consider- 
> ing moreover the fairly pronounced ritualistic tendency of 
E the Rgvedasanhita, it is rather a matter of surprise that rta 
y iu its various aspects is so clearly visible. Ria is a 
proof that the philosophical element in the Rgveda has 
, heen smothered less than the lyrical one. To have found 
a in rta the point on which the physical, logical and moral 


lines of thought and evolution converge, may perhaps with- 
out presumption be considered a positive gain. And a 
glance at the meaning of rla, obtained from the examination 
of the Rkpassages, will show at once the similarity and the 
. difference between rta as the (main) e 
. Sophical thought in the Samhita per 


£y 


saccidananda of Upanisad times, 

Note, The idea of rta-truth was put first into the 
of the present writer by Professor Lueders, who a8 
as I909-I3 in his lectures at Berlin University not less 


atieall than i d 2 है l ; ; : 
n Right,” ndefatigably declared:—“Rta is "Truth, 


xpression of philo- 
iod and the formula 
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E COMMENTARIES ON RIGVEDA AND NIRUKTA. 


TH 
«Kunhan Raja, M. A, D. Phil, (Oxon.), University 


C 
r of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. 


Professo 


Till very recently Sàyana was the solitary guide in the 
ficld of the traditional interpretation of the Rgveda. There 
| is Yaska who is supposed to have lived a few centuries 
prior to the beginning of the Christian Era. He, in the 
course of his annotations on the Nighanfu, has commented 
upona number of Rgvedie passages. After Yaska, till 
about the fourteenth century of the Christian era, there is 
a blank; and out of this darkness comes the figure of 
Sayana, who has written an exhaustive commentary on the 
whole of the Rgveda, besides commentaries on other Vedie 
texts. On account of the absence of any known prede- 
im the field of the interpretation ofthe 
n said that Sàyana having no authority to 
follow except the ancient Yaska who lived nearly two. 
thousand years prior to him, has used more fancy than i pu^. 
tradition in his Bhasya, and as such, even if it is conceded — — 
that the traditional method of Vedie interpretation in 
India is a guide to a modern student of the Vedic liter 
ture, the Bhásya of Sàyana is no basis for our study ol px 
the Vedas aecording to Indian tradition. In recent ye 
circumstances have changed. We know now of abou 
a dozen commentators on the Rgveda. A modern stu 
of the Rgveda has to take into consideration these co 
mentaries also. 


नि NP, See दद का + oe BST i igi 


cessors to him 
Rgveda, it is eve 


E. When I began to stud 
. Büyanabhàsya on the Rgveda. 


VEN 
> 
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that Bhasya and as such the names of द्रवात, Udgitha and 
Skandasvamin were quite familiar to me गच i Was only 
in I926 that I came across p bhàsya on Kgveda _ by 
these three ancient authors. 4 was made the Director 
of the Adyar Library in April [926 and it was then and 
in this Library that I first saw a copy of these Works, 
I began to study the commentaries from that time. When 
I was studying Sayana at Oxford and at Marburg, I had 
also studied Devaraja's Bhasya on the Nighax/u, publish- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica Series? At that time I had 
not read the Niruktalocana by Satyavrata. Í collected 
all the references in Devaraja to Midhava and compared 
them with Sayagabhasya. I was able to trace some of 
them to Sayanabhasya. Some others were opposed to 
Sayana's interpretations. A large number I could not 
trace to Sayana. I knew that there was another M adhava, 
a predecessor of Sàyanamadhava in the field of the inter- 
pretation of Rgveda. I knew that Devaraja must be re- 
ferring to that Madhava, र 

At that time I understood Devarija to be a very recent 
author. I left.it at that poit then. Still Devaraja was 
very valuable to me as he preserved fragments of a large 
number of Vedie Bhàsyas prior to Sayana. When Dr. L. 
Sarup published his Introduction to his translation. of the 
Nirukta’, I found there the theory that De 
ancient than Durga‘. 
from Sàyana* there wa 


varaja was more 
E X t t ह L D " ~? 

cept the quotations in Devaraja 

$ no evidence to the contrary that I 


l. Rgvedasamhita with the Petey Or S a ond oliian Jm 
र of Saya 8 2 dition by 
5 Rs Maller i Pp: EN and CXXXI दार) 052. 
टं atyavrata 8 in. ; | 
5 OT eae Pros, Ti amasramin. 4 Voll.; Ist Vol. 


4. Introducti : ji j Be 
ini Sea the Nirukta by Dr. L, Sarup. Oxford University Press, 


6. See below, p. 230, 
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adduce and so I could not proceed any further. 
perhaps Sayana was himself quoting from the same Bhàsya 
as the one from which Jevaraja is also quoting, from the 
phasya of the more ancient Madhava. When in 926 
[actually came across the Bhasya of this Madhava’ along 
with the Bhasya 0 f Udgitha? and Skandasvamin’, I thought 
I have same fresh material to work on, I was studying 
these commentaries ever after. Jt was necessary to 
examine Devaraja once more, asa preliminary step in 
the study of the newly discovered Bhasyas on the Rgveda, 
inasmuch as Devaraja gives a large number of quotations 


could 


from Madhava and Skandasvamin. 


Besides these Bhàásyas on the Rgveda, there is am- 
other work of very great importance that has been newly 
discovered, and that has to be studied along with these 
works. This isa 6 on Vaska’s Nirukia. The author 
of this work is variously’ given in the colophons as 
Maheávara, as Skandasvamin and also as Sabarasvamin. 
In this connection I have to refer to a very regretable 
lack of co-ordination among the scholars at present. In 
theiniroduction to the translation of the Nirukta, Dr. L. 
Sarup says that he knows ofa copy of Skandasvamin’s 
commeniary on the Nirukta®. When Mr. H. Skold publish- 
edhis work on the Nirukta, he refers to this statement,’ 


ieee 


L Adyar Library Ms, XXXVIII D. l5 6 Vol. The reference will be to 
3 this Ms by vol, and page. : RS 
y Adyar Library Mss. XXXIX B. 2l, The reference will be to this Ms. 
* Adyar Library Ms. XXXVIII Č 24in 2 Vol, The reference will be to 
4 nu Ms.by Vol. and page. i 
* Adyar Library Ms. XXXIX A l.in4 Vol. The referenee will be to 
5 tus Ms.by Vol. and page. 
Y t Journal of Oriental Research Madras. IL. Stand Fragments of the 
Commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahesvara on the Nirakta Edited 
pur. L. Sarup Lahore 2928. Introduction p. 5. (SK. M.) 


b. 49. 
Nirukt b H ^ . 
i Prefaco X . Skold. Lunds Universitet I926, 
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and this is in 926. In 928 H. Skold has published a booklet 
ealled Untersuchungen zur Genesis der Altindische Etymo- 
logischen Literatur. There he makes this statement; 
Ein Freund Sarups soll in Indian eine landschift 
der tika entdect haben. Wenn dies wahr geworden waere 
cuc es von groesster bedentung fuer die Nirukto- 
philologie gewesen sein. Professor Varma, der die 
betreffenden Fragmsnte celbst studiert hat, sagte mir 
aber I926, als wir uns in London trafen, die Nachricht 
sei falsch grewesen. 

In 926,I had published the first part of the cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in the Adyar Library,® and there 
I have noticed the three Bhasyas* on the Rgveda and also 
the name commentary on the Nirukta. which appears under 
the name of Mahe$vara. I have sent copies of the cata- 
logue to all the principal libraries in Europe. Mr. H. 
Skold has not seen this catalogue. Further Dr. Sarup 
was in Lahore at the time this book was published by Dr. 
Skold. If he had written one letter to Dr. Sarup, he could 
have gotat the correct information. But he simply relied 
on the statement of Professor Varma, and I do not know 
which fragment of which book it is that Professor Varma 
has studied. I know that the Lalchand Library in Lahore 
has a complete manuscript of the commentary,? and there 
is a transcript of the commentary in Lahore, taken from 
Madras. It is, to say the least graceless on the part of 
Mr. Skold to have rest contended after siating that Dr. 
Sarup has made an irresponsible statement. 

eee ee 


l. Lunds Universitet I928, 
2. p.69 


Bp A catalogue of the Sanskrl f NEU. 920, 
i 000 या tlt Mss. of the Adyar Library. Part I. 7 


6. 


. 50. 
BEM. Introduction p. 6 Ms. C, 
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After studying the commentaries, I have come to the 
following conclusions. 

3. Devaraja is later than Sayana. 


9, Madhavais prior to Sayana (this is accepted by 


3. Udgitha and Skandasvamin are contemporaries, 
and lived before Madhava. 

4 The author of the /iká on Yaska is MaheSvara, 
who must be a disciple of Udgitha or Skandasvamin. 


5. Durga lived before this Mahe$vara. 


6. There must be still more commentaries on the 
Rgveda. After stating these conclusions, I take up each 
of these authors for detailed consideration. 

[L DEVARAJAYAJVAN. 
| Devarāja is later than Sāyaņa, perhaps he is a very 
recent author. Sāyaņa does not mention the name of 

Devarāja, although he mentions the names of Madhava,’ 

Udgitha,? Skandasyamin,? Bhattabhaskaramisra* and 

Bharatasvàmin?, He refers to Durga? also. Devaràja 

explains every word in the Nighantu. And as such itis 

teally surprising if Sàyana does not quote from him or 
| prion his name when Sayana explains in detail the 
É dic words, in case Sayana wrote his Bhasya after Deva- 
i ‘aja. Itistrue that there isa reference toa Nighantu- 


Sayana on the Rgveda X. 86-l, 

Sayana on the Rgveda X. 46-6. 

rayana on the Rgveda ॥'88'5. 
RV Vol. 4 p. C XXX. 

SRV Vol. 4 p. C XXX. iruktati 

Cf. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 30-ll etasyarco vyakhyanam niruktatikaya 
uddhriam and Durga on Nirukta 6-22. 
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bhasya in Sayanabhasya, t and that the reference ig found 
in Devaraja.” 
Sayana.? usraSabdat svärthe prsodaraditvena ghap- 


ratyaya iti nighan/ubhasyain. 


The reference is this. 


Devaraja* Usrasabdat prsodardditvena svarthe ghah 

From this it is assumed that Sàyana is quoting from 
Devaraja. Other reasons adduced forthe date of 
Devaraja much earlier than Sayana are t hat Devaràja does 
not refer to Durga. although he quotes from a large 
number of authorities, and no quotation cited by Devaraja 
from Madhava is seenin Sayana.’ Hor these reasons 
Devarajais held to be earlier even than Durga. Now I 
have to take up each of these three statements for further 
consideration. Let me begin with the last statement. 

Does not Devaraja quote Sayana!  Satyavrati says 
that not one passage in Devaraja cited as quotations from 
Madhava is found inthe Sayanabhasya which he has 
collected.” These are his very words  naàighaniukakàg- 
danirvacane madhaviyeti samudhrLanam vyakhya- 
vaconanam  ekásyapi taira vivaranavedarthaprakdsayor- 
adarsanat, and ihe hi naigantukanirvacane udhrtanam 
madhaviyabhasyavacananim ekam api nopalabhyale 
siyanam adhaviye 'snaddrstabhasye,i 


ee Editel by Dr. L. Surup, Lahore L928. Introduction pP. 


il 
2. Fn bug Edited by Dr. L. Sarup, Lahore 923. Introduction pP. 
3. Sayana on the Rgveda. 62-2, 
£ p. 230 under usriya. 

6 


* Cf. the Nirukta Edited by Dr. L, Sarup. Introduction p. 25. 


Dr. L. Sarup. Introduction to the Nirukta, Lahore I928, p. E 


Satyavrata—Nirukta (Bibli i i i 
urgae otheea Indica Edition) Vol. 4॥ P 
^ dicm faye va numollekhadarsanat.) 

00 P u and dhi. (quoted below). 

9. Ibid p. dau. 

70. Ibid p. dhi, 
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c s ‘ k S - f H Ta avas l ` X 
Devaraja speaks © two Madhavas, one being 
ava son of Venkatacarya who wrote a bhasya on the 


Madh M E 
Rgveda” a nd also some anwkramanis, and the other being 
X <= "m - 
Mahdhavadeva t who wrote a Bhasya on the Rgveda. This 


is the passage in Devaraja®; Sri Venkatacaryatanayasya 
Madhavas ye bhasyakrtau (to?) némanukramanyah akhya- 
ranukramanyak svarünukramanjdu — nipatànukrrmanyáh 
nirbandhananukramanyah (nirvacananithkramanyah) tadiy- 
asya bhasyasya Ca bahusah — paryàálocanát.............. páthah 
sam odhitah nirvacamaft ca Nirukta M skandasvamt 
ss  müdhavadeva........ .. _.bharvatasvamyadt viracitam 
॥९००77635॥/6॥............--- os niriksaya kriyate. Perhaps Deveraja 
is referring to the same Madhava in both the places. 
When I find that some passages cited by Devaraja from 
Madhava are seen in Sayana and some not, I am inclined 
to think that he is referring to two Madhavas. I do not 
know also if Devaraja has in his mind the Madhava who 
is the vivaragaküra referred to by Satyavrata?. One 
thing is certain, and that is that Devaraja explicitly gives 
the name of Madhava, son of  Venkatacàrya, whose 
commentary has now been discovered. Also that Devaraja 
gives passages from Madhava which are not in Venkatama- 
dhava, which are opposed to the explanations in 
Venkatamadhaya, and which are seen verbatim in Sayana. 


I give below a few quotations seen in Devaraja which 
are found in Sayana. 


ooi 7 दि 


l. Nighantubhasy 
ड Io ubhasya p. 4. 


3. Ibid. 
4. lbid. 
8 M Caleutta Sanskri 
AM ‘irukta Bibliotheca Indica Vol. 4. p. do ef. Caleutia > i 
atalogue Nos. 50, 5052 Berlin No. 424, Bikaner No. 276, Bodlein 97. 
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i. Deveraja’. 
usarbudham alharyo na dantam^ iyatra atharyo 
na striya ivi iti madhavah. 

Sayana?. alharyo na striya wa. 

Madhava’. usasi prabuddhjamánam athar yas? striyo 
maithune, dharà bhavanliti striya iva. 


2. Devaraja* 
mahime asya vrsanama süse mdmscatve và prsane 
và vadhatre?. 


ityatra madhavasya prathamabhasyamn mahi mahati 
ime asya somasya 875९ aukhakare bhavaiah ye ca 
karmuī māmscalve aávanamaitat māksu carati-li? 
asvaih kriyamane yuddhe bahuyuddhe 

vadhatre Salrünam himsanasile bhavatah so-,?- yam 
asvapayat Satriinasnehayal? ca. snehanam pradra- 
vanam atha pratyaksakrtah 


Sayana’. mahi mahati prabhiie. vrsanama 
cte dve karmani asya somasya ८7३८ sukhakare bhavalah ye 
ca karmy māmscatve a$vanamaital. maksu earalili agvaih 
kriyamane yuddhe, talsadhyatvat yuddham iha grhyate và 
apwa prsane sparsunasadhye bühwyuddhe vadhatre $alrünam 
himsanasile bhavatah, so yam mguto nicaih sabdiyamanan 

; Fatrün asvapayat. labhyam asiisupat avadhid it y arthah 
E kiñ ea snehayal. pradravayat saingramat atha pratyaksakrlah 
a 
x ib 494 under the word atharyah, 


2. Rgveda LV. 6 
3, III. 928 


4. Rev 350 under the w d 
5. Rgveda IX, 97-54, “™mseatva. 


| 
| 
| 


>>> 
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Madhava.’ mahime asya mahaliime asya somasya 
gukhakare — varsamanamane — saranam — varsanam 


satrūnām  namanam. asvaih — kriyamaáne! pivd 


H parsanasadhye bahuyuddhe <atriinam himsanasile he — ; 
| haga van Sarin yac-ca sravzanam pradravanam atha Y 
pr atyaksah 3 

3, Devaraja. s 

i rudram  jalasabhesajam® ‘iti nigamah Jalāsam 3 
udakanāma và iti madhavo’ bhasayat. n 

Sàyana? sukharipausadhopetam, yadva | udakarü- : 
pausadhopelam. 4 

Madhava. sukhakarabhesajam. ; E 

4. Devaraja i 

vriram à śayānam sirdsu? ili nigamah A 

d saranasilásv apsu iti madhavabhasyam. ; 
Sayana®, sirüsu saranacilasvapsu. p 


Madhava.’ udakasya nirgamanadvaresu. 
5. Devaraja.* 

Yae ciiram apna usaso vahante. 

ápyam dhanam ili mad havah. 

Sayana. apna aplavyay dhanam. 

Madhava. karma. 
. Devaraja.™ 

müdhavas to phalir vhedanakarmapi — bhinc 

gacehati phalasamyukto gacchatili vā — 

niravocat, 


a 


NX. i 
p. 30 under the word jalasa. 
pius l-43-4. ! 


ग07 under the word sira. 
Rgveda I-I2l-IL 


Nese 


६०9० : 


ps under the word apnah. 
veda. I-I3-20 


P. 67 under the word phaligah 
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Sayana.? (a) saranyabhih phaligam. 

phaligam partiphalam pratibimbam tad asminn 
astiti phali svaccham udakan, tad gacchaty 
adharatvencti phaligah yadva vrihyadi phalam, 
tad asmin bhavatili phali — vrstijalum tad 
gacchatiti. 

(b)? ruroja phaligam raven. 

Niphala-visarane. phalir bhedan tena gacchatiti 
phatigam. 

Madhava.’ always merely megham. The expression 
given by Devaraja is seen nowhere in Madhava. 

Devaraja.* 


abudhne raja varuno vanasya ? iti nigamah 
vananiyasya tejasah iti madhavah. 
Sayana. vanasya vananiyasya tejasah. 
Madhava.’ tejasa udakasya vy ?. 


If we consider these seven cases, which T have selected 
random from my notes, it will be found that Devaraja is 
ting from Sàyana and not from Madhava. In the first 
mple, the expression in Devaraja is exactly as it is in 
ana. Madhava also uses the words, only “he gives the 
p nation ofetharyah also in the middle. Further we 
n t see in Madhava alharyo na, but only atharyah, then 
ves the explanation of the word and then he gives the 
L——— ३ ` wc 
diera IY. 605, 


ye looked up all the j 
_ 36 under the word je 
T. 24-7. 
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striya iva. But in Sàyana we find the same 


meaning ae 
as is seen in Devaraja, namely atharyo na 


exp ress jou 


glia १४0. 
In the next exan iple, the whole passage is in Sayana. 


is that Devaraja omits some parts. 
Although Madhava gives substantially the same explanation, 
the words are not i he same. Inthe same place Devaraja 
again quotes \fadhava in explaining the Rgvedie passage 
prada m ivor varanasya babhrum. The words 


The only difference 


are exactly as they appear in Madhava. 

Further the quotation which agrees with Sayana and 
not Madhava. Devarāja styles madhavasya prathamabhias- 
yam?, thereby implying that he was aware of another 
bhasya of Madhava, and the second quotation is from the 


other Madhava. 

In the third example, Madhava never gives the meaning 
udaka to jalisa, he always gives the meaning sukha. T have 
compared all the places where the word occurs The word 
occurs only four times in the Rgveda, twice’, alone and 
twice’, in samisa with /hesaja. Although the expession 
jalasam udakanama và does not occur in Sayana. he gives 
the meaning udaka once, as an alternative meaning. The 
next examples sira and apnah are self evident. ‘The expres- 
sion used by Devaràja is from Sayana and eannot be from 
Madhava. In the next example phaliga, there is a small 
bit of a karika?, possibly it is fron one of the anukra- 
mams written by Madhava. The two meanings of the 


ककवन कक्कड कचा 
l. Rgveda VIL. 44-3 
Zee. 0. 
^ p. 50 under the word mamseatva. 
: T. 95, IT. 669, IV. I77, IV. 407. 
6 Rgveda Il. 33-7 and VIL. 35-6. 
१. Rgveda I. 43-4 and VIT. 29-5 


Phalir bhedana karmapi. 
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word given by Devaraja are seen in Sayana and there is 


nothing corresponding to them anywhere in Madhava In 


the last example also, the expression Is seen in Sàyana ang 


not in Madhava. 

These examples are enough to show that Devaraja 
was aware of Sayanabhasya when he wrote his Nighantu. 
bhasya. The whole spirit of the introductory portion of 
Devaraja is quite modern. 


Now let me take the point whether Sdyana quotes 
Devaraja. The similarity between the reference to 
Nighantubhasya and the corresponding passage in Devaraja 


is so striking that one is quite justified in concluding that 
Sayana must be referring to Devaraja. But the presence 
of a large number of passages in Devaraja taken from 
Madhava, their relation to Sayanabhasya and the fact of 
Sayanabhasya being known as Madhavabhasya compel me 
to consider the question whether Sayana is quoting from 
Devaraja or from some earlier Nighantubhasya from which 
Devaraja also has taken the passage for his Nighantubhasya. 
The latter alternative becomes the more probable one be- 
cause of the statement of Devara ja that he has as faras 
possible quoted verbatim from previous authorities, He 
Says; mrvacanan ca niruklam skamdasvamikrlam niru- 
klatikam kamalanayantyanih hilapadasamsharams ca 
nariksya kriyate tatra ca asmadvyakhyeyanim tatra 
या 
ranar PONE M. "arananuriipaii ced ullih हक. 
Ps this itis den ML et. CS niruktoh kriyart. 

as far as possible he is makin 
use of the very words of previous eom a on the 

mentators on 


— 7 MEME. 
l. pp.4and 5. POTS 
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He gives the names of both Ksirasvàmin!, and 


yighan! t- 
a?, as commentators on the Nighantu. Sayana 


Anantacary "> है Re 
quotes Ksirasvat nin in Dhatuvriti. So Sayana’s reference 
toa Nighan! ubhāsya and the presence of the passage in 
Devaraja 8 Nighantubhasya are not enough to prove that 
Devaraja preceded Sayana. I recognise the possibility that 
Savana may be actua lly quoting from Devaràja and that the 
passages in Devarája could be passages in earlier commenta- 
tors from whom Sayana copied directly or through Deva- 
raja. Such a possibility could have been considered, but 
Devarája quotes the passages from Madhava and the pass- 
ages are not seen in the only other Madhava known to have 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So the only possi- 


Vt 


॥ is that Devarija is quoting from Sayana, and the 
passage in Devaraja referred to by Sayana must be a pass- 
age that Devaraja took from a previous Nighant ubhasya. 
The passage in Devaraja’, Asapa prerane kathadisv apathi- 
lo ^pi bahulam ctan nidaríauam wy asyoddharanatvena 
dhiluvytlau pathyatie, occurs’, in purusakare’, also. Again, 
but for the presence of this passage in purusakara, a work 
earlier than Sayana, this would have been another evidence 
to show that Devarija is later than Siayana, as the refe- 
rence occurs in Sàyana's Dhdtuvrtti. There under the 
Ganasütra bahulam etan nidarsanam’, we see the root ksap 


p ee oe ee -- inn * 


Bart 

Thid. 

See above. ७. 228, 

मा on Stanza I36 of Daiva. 

is lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes. 

of Mysore Series Vol. II. part 2. pp. 324-250. 

> Dhatwortti Mysore edition. Vol. I. Part I. P. 73. 

tra ksirasvamisubhuticandraprabhrtayo bheke versa bhusabdam 
hrasvantam pratipdyante and Vol. HH. Part 4. PAGA ४. 


goto cs 


Papatha, 
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prerane. AS a matter of fact l thought so till very 


recently. 

Now remains only one other argument to show that 
Devraja is a very early author, and that is that he does not 
mention Durga although he is quoting a large number of 
ancient authorities. Silence in itself is no proof. It can । 
be an evidence in support when there are other proofs, 
It is a very strong point that when Devaraja was writing 
a Bhasya on Nignantu he would have mentioned Durga 
also while he mentions a large number of authovities. But 
as it has been shown that Devaraja lived after Sayana, and 
as I will show later that Durga lived before Skandasvamin, 
this argument based on silerice loses all its force. 


I must confess that Devaraja’s Bhisya is one of the 
most important works for a student of Rgveda and Nirulils 
on account of the fact that he has preserved the fragmenta 
of a large number of Bhasyas on these two works. 


IL  Venkatamadhava. 


Venkatamadhava is earlier than Savana: nadhava. 
Sayana refers to a Madhavabatta', and it is now known that 
he is referring to Veikatamadhava, The passage in 
Sayana is as follows :— 


madhavabhat tas tu vi hi sotor 


eun ily esarg | indyànyc 
vakyam ili manyante tatha 


ca tadvacanam indranya 
kalpitam | ham — ka&cin mrgo "'düdusad | indraputrasyt 
 wrsaülkaper visage vartamanah tatrendram mdrani vadat. 


^ Y E 
-L . Sayana on X. B0-l. see above, DRZI 
E 2 . Bayana on X. 86-4, 


H 
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In Venkatmádhava we find : vi hi sotam indranyan. 
havi kasein mrgo dudüsam indrapulrasye 
aye varbamands LUT Onn ! (I have copied 
s in the Ms.) 


kal pita) 
vr sie pe vis 
exactly as iti 


Thus it is clear that Sayana is referring to Venkatama- 
dhava and not to any other Madhava. We have now a 
nearly complete copy of the Bhasya on Rgveda by this 
Madhava referred to by Sayana. The commentary is very 
prief. Madhava docs not take the words of the Rgveda tor 
explanation but simply gives a paraphrase of the text 
retaining the order of the words in the text. Thus the 
first Rk : 

Agnim ile purohitam yajnasya devam rtvijam hotaram 
thus expalined :—agnun slaumi puro 
yajnasya dyusthanam sve sve kale 
healaram  devanam rananiyanam 


ratnadhatamam’ is 
nihilam ullaraved yar 
devànüm — yasfarar 

dhananam ddtriaman. 


It will be further found that Madhava closely follows 
Yaska in his method of interpretation. Also in the word- 
ing of the explanation Madhava borrows from Yaska. A 
comparison of Madhaya’s Bhàsya with Yaska will show the 
close resemblance between the two commentaries. The | 
Point will be clear from the quotation from Madhava given 
above. It will be found that the words dyusthanant 


l. VL 37. 
2. Rgveda [--]. 
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है hvataram, ramaniyanan dhananám datrlaman are t 
p from Yaska!. 


aken 


Not only this, words not wanted in a Rgvedabhasya are 
introduced into this Bhasya from Yaska. Whey Yau 
gives a second Rk passage for further explanation of a 
point, he has the expression tasyotlara bhityase in rvacanaya? 
and Madhava uses these words also where Yask: hag them, 
For example the Rk:— 


parisadyam hy aranasya rekno 
nilyasya rayah patayah syima 
na Seso agne anyajalam asty 


acetanasya ma patho vi duksau? 


Yaska's commentary is as follows :-- 

Parihartavyam hi nopasartavyam. aranasya rela, 
arano’ pàrno bhavati. rekna iti dhananáma. ricyale prayata s, 
nityasya rayah patayah syama. pitryasyaiva dhanasya na 
Seso agne anyajdtam asli. Sesa ity apatyanāma. Stsyate 
prayala): acelayamānasya talpramattasya bhavati. 
patho vidūdusa iti, Then Yaska has tas 
nirvacanāya, and then Yaska ex 
Madhava we find :— 


mä nah 
yoltara bhityase 
plains the next Rk. In 


parisadyam parihartavyam 
mopasarlavyam. aramasya dhan 
amata ily api varter 


parihrtya — gantavgam 
am arano’ anyo bhavati na 
3 ¢, h 

Wano nyato gacchatiti tasya dhanam 


Cf. Nirukta. Vii, 5. 
2. Cf. Nirukta, II. य, VII, 7 ete, 
Rgveda VIL 4-7, 


stri Collection. 
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upasidall lasminn agale dalavyan tad bhavati lata$ ca tad 
anityam bhavati lulo vayam — nityasyaiva dhanasya 
pa ayah syameli pulram abhipretya vadati tathā cāha 
no ६९४० agne annajdlam astili, Sesa ity apatyanama. 
disyale mrlam iti. nanyajdlam manusyasyapalyam bhavats 
tatag celayamānasya talpramatlasya bhavati masmat 
patho vididusa. curaąasam eva pulram asmabhyam dehity 
asyotlara bhüyase nirvacanaya. 


| Here it wil be noted that besides the expression 
asyottara bhuyase nirvacanaya, the words parihartavyam 
nopasartavyam arano ‘nyo (arano rekno) bhavati, annajatam 
asti, Sesa ity apatyanama, acetayamanasya, tat pramattasya 
bhavati, vidüdusa are all taken from Yaska. The above 
passage shows how closely related Madhavabhasya is to 
Yāska. This close relation is a very important factor in 
that the manuscript of the Madhavabhasya could be correct- 
ed hy Yaska, as is also in the above passage 


There is no doubt that in the majority of cases Devaraja 
| is quoting from Venkatamaàdhava and not from Sayana 
i When he quotes from Madhavabhasya on Rgveda. In the 
| introductory portion of the Nighantubhasya Devaraja gives 
| Some details about Veiikatamadhavabhasya, and he says 
thathe has examined the Bhasya many times. He says 
that Veikatamidhava has written some anukramanis. He 
mentions five anukramanis ,and they are namanukramani, 
Mpalanukramani akhyatanukramant, svaranukramant, nipa- 


; IV. 47 and 48 
Nama, akhyata, svara, nipata and nirvacana, ef. p. + and see above. 
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; pas alast a R 
‘fanukramani and nirvacananukramani. The last is printed 
as Nirbandhananukramant, but it is a mistake for niryg. 
u á k i र 

This reading nirvacananukraman is algo 


cananukramant. 
met with in some manuseripts. Devaraja says, Srivenka- 
tacaryatanayasya madhavasya bhasyakrlauw namanukrama- 
gyüh ete’. From this it would seem that the anukramanis 
formed part of the Bhasya. In the manusc ripts of Venka- | 
tamadhava that is now available there are some harikas 
in the beginning of the various adhyayas. In these 
hariküs some problem connected with Vedic interpreta- 
tion is discussed. The topic discussed in the beginning 

of an adhyaya has nothing particular to do with the 

contents of that adhyaya. In all the adhyayas in the same l 
astaka the same topic is dealt with. In the manus- | 
cript now available, the fourth astaka is missing. In | 
the other seven astakas seven points are considered, and । 
the seven points are, svara, àkhyàta, nipata, rsi, chandas, 
devata and mantrarlha. Of these svara ākhyāla and 
mpata are mentioned by Devaraja. Perhaps the namanu- i 
kramani is in the fourth astaka. Then there is nirvacana. 
The last astaka in the manuscript contains a consideration | 
of mantrartha. Perhaps this may be identified with 
mrvacana mentioned by Devaraja. But there is one 
‘difficulty. In the body of the Nighantubhasya, Devaraja 
mentions by name only nirvacananukramani, and none of 
E passages given by him  oceur anywhere in the 
manuscript available. Not only this, even the topic under । 
which such passages are possible is not met with in the | 


Cm RR LS MINI: e 


A Cf. Government Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, R, 3376 p. 2. 
Er P. 4. 3 
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There are some other passages quoted by 
Devaraja- He simply says Wi mddhavah, without giving 
the name of the work from which he quotes. As the 
are in the form of Karikds, they could be from one 
of the anukramanis. All passages quoted 
explicitly froin Nirvacananukramant are in the form of 
parikos. In some places in the manuscript, after the 
harikds we see the name given variously in the colophons. 


manuscript. 


passages 
or other 


No where is t he name nirvacaninukramani ete. met with. 
The names given are, adhyayart hinukramanikd,' anukramani- 
ha? adhyayarthani kramanika (karika), a thy iyirthasam- 
grahakarika,* adhyayarthakarika® and soon. Venkatama- 
dhava says in the beginning of each adhyaya what parti- 
cular topic he is taking up for discussion and sometimes 
at the end of an astaka he says that he has in the whole of 
that astaka discussed such and such a topic. These are 
some specimens :—- 

usnigadisu-vaktavyam adita sampradarsayan,° 

anitesu mitarsindm agame karanam vadan? 

astake prathame, smābhiù svara ittiham pradarsitah.” 

There are only two manuseripts definitely known to 
me. There is a transcript from a Malabar palm -leaf 
manuseript, taken by the Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras? and from this, eopies have been taken 


by the Adyar Library"? and the Lal Chand Library, Lahore. 
HERREN FS SS 


IV. 8l. 
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nearly complete, only the fourth astaka 


This copy is very , pu ud 
being missing. In Mysore 


d ten süktas in the beginning 


an ; 
first astaka.” In this there are 


there is a manuscript for the | 
no karikas in the beginning 0 f the adhyayas. 4 have reasons 
to believe that in Trivandrum there are some manuscripts 
independent of the Madras manuscripts. ‘The Bhasya, I 
understand, is being published from Trivandrum.” Beyond 
this I was not able to get any information from 
Trivandrum. 

Devaraja does not mention the names of Rsi, Devata 
and chandas anukramanis. Perhaps the contents of these 
anukramanis are not of use to him in explaining individual 
words. There is a possibility that these were separate 
anukramanis, independent of the Bhasya. In that case the 
word bAasyakrtau in Devaraja has to be read as 6hàsyak- 
riah. But the manuscripts of Devaraja that I have 
examined’ does not warrant such a change. Devaraja does 
not give the names of the anukramanis in ihe order in 
which they appear in the Bhasya. Itis possible that 
Venkatamadhava has written some other anukramanis, 
from which Devaraja is quoting. 'Uhis supposition becomes 
very probable when we take into consideration the fact 
that none of the quotations are traceable to the Bhasy@ 
and even the topic dealt with in the quotation cannot find 
a place in the Karikás contained in the Bhasya. There 
are four quotations which Devaraja says are from 
Nirvacanéukramani.’ ln the Introduction Devaraja says 
that one of the Anukramanis is Namanukramani*. Nama 
nukramani is not in the seven As/akas available, nor the 

iom 


l. Mysore catalogue of.... Do NO. 


» Announced in some of their recent publications. Seen No. Dl. 


3, Cf. i $, Li 
" Pe ment Oriental Mss, Library Madras, R. 3376 
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Madhavas Nàmanukramni?. There is no way of verifying 
his conjecture. 
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yirvacananulcramant. The following are the quotations 
from Nirvacanuanukramani. 

4. adattadanam udakath* 

9 dhvasmanvat syat dhvainsanavat* 

2. sindhavah syur nabhanval® 

4, lepanad repanad apt 


The following must be fron Madhava's Anukramanis, 
though Devarija docs not say that they are from 
Anukramanis. They are in the form of Kartkas. 
7. melih spat tranayojana? 
2, vācā viriipanityaya 
3. harümsili krlant syuh. 
kriyamanant kecana? 
4. silpav anye Kriuryakan? 
vijth syat preranakriya@. 


ex 


Satyavrata says that the above quotations are from 


6. aniodalto nipatah syad 
akhyane cadyudattata™ 


Satyavrata says that this quotation is from Nipatanuk- — 
ramani*®, ‘here is a section dealing with nipdtas in the —— 
Bhasya®, but such a passage is not there, nor can it have | 

MRS SS ० col 


l. p.I08 under the word aravinda. 
७.08 under the word dhvasmanvat, 
P. 37 under the word nabhanvah. 
0. 3 under the word vipab. 
p. 82 under the word melit. 
P. 92 under the word aksaram. 
ए.707 under the word karamsi. 
P. 69 under the word krtvi. 
p: l7b under the word vijam. 
f. index Vol. IV. p. 3850. 
p 373 under the word rodasi. 
staka LIT, 
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a place there Tt is not in the sect ion deal ing with svara 
either and it cannot find a place there also. There are two 
lines in the Karas 

antodattanipatesu® 
and 

antodattam abhūt padam? 
But these lines cannot be what Devaraja quotes. 


7. phalir bhedanakarmapt' 


8. madhyodattan tu vrjman 
varlate balayuddhayoh’. 

9. ksiprürthe svara adita 
antodattas tugarihas 
Ltütujano mahe matah’ 


All these nine passages are in the form of Aarilias, and 
could be from the introductory stanzas in the various 
adhyayas. The only difficulty is that not one of them is 
seen in these karikds, and not one of them could well finda 
place in them. Satyavrata says that the seventh passage 
above is from Nirvacananukramani’. Devaraja does not 
say so specifically. He further says that the cighth and 
ninth are from svaranulramani’. Tt is only a guess, they 
are not in the section in the manuset ipt dealing with svara 

atyavrata further ascribes some more quotations from 
Madhava given by Deval aja to one or other of the mu. 
ramanis’. Nota single quotation is assigned to Akhyale 


—— “->->:->>:>---.-- 
—— 000 —— "शश 


I. Karikas in lst astaka, 
2. क.) 
P IN. 770 

^ p. 67 under the word phal 
5. p.220 under the w नया 
6. p. 263 under the word futujana 
7. Cf. index, Vol. IV. p, 350, 
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ant. They are not iu the form of karikas and they 
ram nt. n 
y be from 


the body of the Bhasya. I have not yet 
ma; ped the work of tracing the quotations to the body of 
is ] ay J 


htt 
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| fin , : MES E c t = T 
| the Phase and till that work is finished I cannot say any- 
NE more. 
। pid M adhava write a separate set of anukramanis? Not 
। वतत giyen by Devaraja is traceable to the Bhasya 
| one quotation £n : ' EC 
available here is only the fourth astaka that is not 
' now 8१6: : 3 ; "Pe. x 
| d we have to assign both nàmaànukramam 


vet available, ai ' as 
| and nirvacanānukramani. From the other astakas, it is 
clear that Madhava 
ystaka. The evidence is in favour of Madhava having 
written other anulramagis and it may be that he has in- 
eorporated a summary of most of them into his Bhasya. 
There is a copy of Madhavabhasya for the first astaka only 
in Mysore. This copy does not contain the kārikās. From 
this it should not be concluded that the karthads now seen at 
the beginning of the adhyayas were originally independent 
pieces later added on to the Bhasya. It is clearly stated 
that these karikas were written as an integral part of the 
commentary. 

I have an edition of the karikas ready for publication. 
But it is necessary to consult some more manuscripts to get 
at the correct text. T find that there is a manuseript in 
Trivandrum and I do not propose to publish the kartkas | 
before eonsulting those manuseripts. i 

Veàkatamādhava does not mention the names of many 
previous authorities. He quotes from Satyayanakas’, from 
Saunaka? and from Yàáska?. He mentions the names of 


liseusses only one topic in the same 


|. IV. 873. IV.295. 
2. IIT 780, JT. 568 ete, 
8. IV. 595. 
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Udgitha?, Skandasvamin? and Narayana’ as earlier com. 
mentators on the Rgveda. He mentions the names of hig 
father* and grandfather,” the names of his mother? and her 
father’, of his brother and his sons’. IIe gives also the 
gotra of himself'? and his mother". He mentions the name 
of the country’? in which he lived, he deseribes the king of 
the country as jagatàm ekavira*. He gives some informa. 
tion about the village“ where he lived. Iam giving as ay 
appendix all the eolophons in Venkatamadhava, and algo 
the first stanza in the Kkārikās where the topic in that 
adhyaya is given. I do not say any thing about the date of 
Madhava except that he is earlier than Sayana and he may 
have lived about the tenth or ninth century of the Christian 
Era. 

In the main body of the Bhasya I have shown above 
how Madhava makes use of Yaska. In the kárikás also, he 
is adapting the passage from previous authorities for his 
use. I give instances below. 

Sarvanukramani. 

Mantranam brahamanarseyachan dodaivatavid yajan- 
adhyapanabhyam “reyo dhigacchatili.  Blabhyam 
evanevamvido yatayamant chandamsi bhavanti*®. 

oi c — मै 


VI. ]35. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

VI. 98. 

IV. 42. 

VI. 38. 

III. 05, 

IV. 583. 

IV. 623. 

70. IV, 38. 

ll. III. 767, IIT. gis. 
72, VI. 328. 

73, VI. 33, VI. ]87. 
4. VI. 2278, VI. 083, 
25. See above p. 238, 

46. Sarvanukramanj Ed, by A, A. Maedonell, 
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Madhava 
rsinam arsagotranam 


jüümmamu....... 
sss QUSS ca 

svargyam dhanyam amitraham 
mantrandin brahmandrseya— 
chandodaivatavin na gama (yah) 
yājānādhyüpanād elt 

chandasa m Yo ta yam atam 


Brhaddevata 
astau yatra prayujyante 
nainirlhesu vibhaktayah 
lan nama havayah prahur 
bhede vacanalityayo.? 


Madhava 
astau yalra prayujyante 
nandrthesu vibhaktayah 
tan nama havayah prahur 
liagasankhyasamanviian® 


The Madhavabhisya will be of great use in correcting - 
the text of Sarvanukramani and Brhaddevatà, and the — — 
। latter will be of use in reconstructing the text of Madha 
_ ‘There are many other texts on Vedaiaksana available. - 
‘Wat present impossible to fix the chronology of 
Various texts, But their interdependence is plain 
these texts have to be examined for a correct under 
Ig of any one of them. 


| L IV.land2. 
2. ॥, 43, 
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SKANDASVAMIN, UDGITHA AND MAHESVARA, 


I must consider these three authors together. 
Skandasvamin has written a commentary on the Rgveda, 
and the first astaka is available. The Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Mađras. has ta ken a transcript! 
from a Malabar palm leaf manuscript and there is a copy 
from that transcript in the Adyar Library.” My colleague 
Mr. T. R. Chintamani has supplied to me another palm leaf 
manuscript in Telugu script’. This last one is complete 
for the first astaka. The Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras, transcript begins only at the close of the 

“second adhyaya. In Trivandrum there is a copy which 
contains the first seven adhydayas complete and fragments 
for the portion beyond’. Lsaw the notice of it jn their 
catalogue, but I have no further information. 


There is a small introductory passage in which the 
need for writing the Bhāsya is considered. It is a very 
short thing compared to the wpodghita of Siyana. This 
introductory portion concludes thus:— 


evam — sarvamanirünàm  harmangatvasiddhyartham 
yato boddhavyo ’rthah, ata rgvedasgüvabodhàartham 
-asmabhih bhasyam harisyates. 


A stanza begins in this introduction. T'he stanza i8 
this :-— 
^ m —— 
l. R. 3649. 
2. See above p. 225, 
3 


3. It is a very good maunseript with very few errors. 
4, Cf. their cataloge IIT, No, 4, 


5. My Telugu Mss, p. 3, 
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mantranam a vaboddhavyo 

yalo “rtho’ igatvasiddhaye 
ryvedasydtd bodhàrlham 
ato bhasyam karisyate'. 


qhis is in the copy ( hat Mr. Chintamani has supplied 


to me. 
Udgitha there isa | ranseript? in the Government 


For 
Oriental Manuseript Library, Madras, taken from a 
Malabar palm leaf manuscript. There isa copy from this 
in the Adyar Libra ry? and I find that the portion available 
is being printed at Lahore. Only the siktas fifth to 
eighty-third in the tenth Mandala are available. 

Venkatamadhava says that Skandavasvamin and 
Udgitha together wrote a single Bhdsya on the Rgveda. 
This is his statement. 

skandasvàmi narayana 
udgitha iti te kramat 
cakruh sahaikam rgbhàsyam 
padavakyarthagocaram* 


From this it is to be inferred that Skandasvamin wrote 
the Bhasya for the first portion, Narayana for the middle A 
anh Udgitha for the last portion. Madhava says kramat. 
It must also be remembered that we have got the Bhasya 
of Skandasvamin only for the first astaka and Udgitha 
only for the final portions in the Rgveda. Perhaps the plural 
asmäbhih in the quotation from Skandasvamin given — — 


a 5.5 . . 
bove is also significant. 


* My telugu Ms. p. l. 

8 yet entered in their entalogue. 
(DOV 5 n 

VL I3 0 = NV 

See the quotation from Sk. given above from my Telugu gpanusepipt. 
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TIR GLandasvà ; ‘ Udo; 
The commentary 0. both Skandasvamin and Udgitha 


are executed on the same plan. The Bhasya is very 
e > 


elaborate, and is somewhat similar to Sayanabhasya, 
There is one difference, Savana takes the words in their | 
prose order. But in Skandasvamin and Udeit ha, the order | 
of the words in the Rk ìs perserved. This Intter is the cage 
in Yaska and Madhava also. 

Maheávara's commentary ON Yaska’s Niruktü is 
Ttisa very elaborate commentary much more 


complete. । | 
elaborate than the commentary 0 fDurga. All the passages 


in Yaaka are explained. When Yaska notes a passage 
from the Rgveda and gives a paraphrase 0 f it, Maheivara 
comments on itin detail. When Yaska notes only a bit 
and explains that bit or leaves il unexplained, Mahesvara 
explains the whole Kr. Sometimes Maheévara notes some 
previous Rks also to make the context clear. 

Tt is this MaheSvara that gives some trouble, The 
name asacommentator on the Nirukta is not met with 
anywhere. The name of the author is known only from the 
colophon. 

These is a colophon in the form of karika appearing 
twice in the manuscript, The harika is:— 

miruktamantrabhasyartha— 

pirvavrttisamuccayah 

Mahevarena racitah 

simund PilrSarmnah 

The stanza appears as 

mantrena racitah? 
in the third line, and sunina with some space between in 
nw and nā in the fourth line at the end of the eighth 
„chapter (third chapter) )* mantrena must decidedly be 


निका 


l. IV. 675. A23 05 
2. Y,450. 
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and the name must be MaheSvara. At the end of 


mistake ; : 

very pada there is 2 colophon in prose, where the name of 
ev : ; a Boe 2 4 EC 
the author is varlouSiy given as Mahe$vara, Sabarasvamin 


and Skandasvii uin. Dr, L. Sarup says that the appearance 
of these names al the end of the various pidas and adhyayas 
is uniform in all the manuscripts he has used? I am not 
giving a description of the manuscripts as Dr. Sarup has 
already done so." 

The commentary is known as Skandasvaàmin's commen- 
tary on the Nirukta. Devaraja gives a large number of 
quotations from Skandasvamin. Most of them are from this 
commentary. ‘There are a few which are notin this com- 
mentary,’ they may be from the Rgbhasya of Skandasvamin, 
from which Devaraja is quoting many times. There is 
enough evidence to show that Devaraja had made use of 
this Nirukla commentary in his Nighantubhasya, that the 
test he has used is substantially the same as we have now 
in manuscripts? and that he knew the commentary as 
Skandasvàmin's commentary. All the quotations in 
Skandasvàmin appearing in Devaraja have been collected 
by Dr. Sarup? and by Mr. H. Skold.* 

As the colophon in the form of kārtkā distinctly says 
that the commenta ry isby MaheSvara, we have to accept 
ls unless there is evidence to the eontrary. Now what is 
the relation of MaheSvara to Skandasvamin, so that 
Mahegvara’s work came to be known as Skandasvamin’'s. 


CL. tntroduetion. SKM. 

= Ibid. 

Á Ibid. 

5, D SKM. introdueticn p. 2. 

BT. SK.M. introduction p. 2. 

7, id p. Let seq. " 

p. ro suchungen zur Genesis der altindischen etymologischen litterature. 
* (2 et. seq, : 
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What strikes at first sight as the most bi thing 
is the fact that all the explanations of the Rk passages that 
appear in MaheSvara are taken from Skandasvamin. I 
give only one or two instanees to make the point clear, 


Skandasvamin's Rgbhàs ya 
indrena saha (vam marudagana sain hi ilsase. hi 
Sabdah padapiranah samyag drsyase sajagmanah 
sangacchamanah,* 


Mahesvara. 


indrena isvaro marudganah saha sangisabdah? 
padapüranah sandrsyate. sangumānah — sangac- 
chamanah? 


Skandasvamin. 


apratyabhiyuktapirva ityarthah® 
MaheSvara. 
apratyabhiyuktapirva ity arthah* 


Skandasvamin. 


ko’sav ucyate. angeti tu nipalah.......... ........... Aidagata 
ity anena sambandhayitavyah? 


Maheśvara. 


ko’sāv indrah angeti nipātah. Vidayata ity enena 
sambadhyate® 


Skandasvamin. 


?—hrsyadeh karmana aparisamaplesv eva karmast 
ily arthah? 


—— 
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Mahesva ra. 
rarmanah krsyadeh apurisamaple eva krsyadav ity 


arthah.' 
Tt cannot be said that the commentary in Mahe$vara is 
exact copy of the commentary in Skandasvamin. But 
a follows Skandasvamin, and there are certain j 
br 
A 
4 


an 
MaheSvar 
expressions W 
in Mahe vara 


hich are common to both. The commentary. 
is much more elaborate than in Skandasva- 


min, But the resemblance between the two is very 
striking. Mahesvara refers to Upadhyaya. He speaks of s 
the opinion of Upadhyaya in the explanation of the stanza BP 
na vijanamt". Mahe‘vara says :— | 

evan upadhyayena yadi ghett? tulyayam samhitayam 3 


yadili kara tam veli cety evam vüpadvayam 
apoddhrt ya vyakhyatam? 
In explaining the stanza agnim ma svavrktibhih* 


Mahetvara says :— 
mahams tvam bhavasi. tatra samiddhyamanad iti 
Cesah. ily upádhyáyavyakhanam?. 
Again in the explanation of the stanza a paprau 
prihvim rajo MaheSvara says:— 
upddhydyas tv aha. anekarthatvad dhatinam mahat | 
evarthasya vakter và vahaler và sábhyasasyedam 
ripam. 
T'his stanza is eommented upon by Skandasvamin i 
2 ee I. 64-3 E... 02MM 
aot 
4. Regveda X. टा. 
s. M 8i-5 
D I. 38 Š 
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vavaksithety api yady apt vakter và vahatep Ua 
sabhydsasya ripam. Tathapi vivaksitha vivaksasq 
idi  mahandamasu pathat vahanavacanayos 
casambhavat anekarthalaya dhalvantaranam api 
prasiddhatval vavaksalir inahadbhavarthats 

I take it that the reference to the opinion of 
Upadhyaya is to this passage in Skandasvamin. If that 
is the case (and as we find a close relation between 
Skandasvàmin and Mahe‘vara this case is very p robable), 
then Mahe‘vara may be a disciple of Skandasyamin, 
There is no way of checking the other references to the 
opinion of Upadhyaya. 

Another interesting point is that whereas for the first 
astaka the Bhasya of Skandasvamin is related to the 
commentary on the Nirukta by Mahe‘vara, for the portion in 
Udgitha. Udgithabhasya has the same relation with 
Mahesvara's commentary on the Nirukta. I give an instance. 

Udgitha 

yuvam yuvām a^vinau eyavanam rsim sanayan 
purānam cirantanam jirnam santa yatha ratham 
ka cit punar navam karoti evam punah yuvam 
tarwnan carathaya curunayopayamandaya sukan- 
yaya tataksuh lytavantau sthal. ayañ celihasah 
fatapathe sulkanyabrahmane pal hyale.” 

Maheévara 

yuvam gwvam. cyavanam cyavanam rsim sanaganm 
puranam yatha ratham la&eil laksa evam ywvanay 
carat haya curanaya — gamuamüya — suhanyayah 
sukanyam sambhoktum iy abhiprayah taksathuh 
krilavantau Shah. ayah  celihüsqh éalapathe 
sulcanyabrahmane pathyate® 


E NO Oo ~ IIL 389. 


—— ee 


2. 9. 35. 2, II. 635. 
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T think that this close relation is enough to show that 
Mahesvara is quoting from Udgitha. The relation between 
Udgitha and Mahes vara is much closer than that between 
Skandasvamin and Udgitha. There is a reference to the 
opinion of Upadhyaya when commenting on a passage 
from the tenth mandala appearing in MaheSvara. But 
unfortunately that portion is missing in the copy of 
[0006 that E have at my command.” 


Theeommon relation of Mahesvara to Udgitha and 
Skandasvamin and the reference to Skandasvamin by 
Mahe‘vara as Upadhyaya and also the closer relation of 
MaheSvara to Udgitha in comparison with Mahe‘yara’s 
relation to Skandasvamin lead us to the hypothesis—I have 
no desire to postulate anything more than a mere 
hypothesis—that Mahe$vara wasa disciple of Skandasva- 
minor Udgitha, that Udgitha and Skandasvamin were 
colleagues and wrote the Bhasya on the Rgveda in 
collaboration with each other, and that the whole of the 
Bhasya on the Rgveda and also the commentary on the 
Nirukta came down under the name of Skandasvamin. 
From the closer relation of MaheSvara to Udgitha the 
impression is that Udgitha is the real Guru and that 
Skandasvamin is on ly a co-worker of Udgitha. But as the 
Whole Bhisya and the commentary on the Nirukta has 
es down to us as the work of Skandasvamin and not of 
Ne the impression is that Skandasvamin is the great 

u. T leave it at that. 


| . Devaraja quotes from the Rgvedabhasya of Skandasva- 
nin, 


Devaraja quotes only from Skandasvamin. He does not mention Udgitha 
See below, दर * 
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This is a very interesting pol a Povaräja SAVS :— 
krei savarnan adadac vivasvate wy abra tu 
ivantam Latha skandasvamind | vyalehyatatvata, 


In Udgitha we read :— 

krivi krtva? 

Devaràja gives quotations from Skandasvamin in other 
portions of this Nighantubhasya, which ean find a place in 
the portion of Udgitha now available. But unfortunately in 
the body of Udgitha now available, port ions here and there 
are missing and this is the only passage that I could now 
definitely trace to Udgitha. I am sure that when I examine 
further I will be able to find out more cases. Any way this 
one instance is so interesting that we can safely postulate 
very probable hypothesis that Udgitha’s Bhasya has come 
down under the name of Skandasvamin. ‘This last passage 
from Devaraja follows a passage where Devaraja refers to 
Skandasvamin's commentary ona passage in the first as- 
astaka. In this passage Devarija is referring to the 
Skandasvamibhasya we have, Devarija says:— 

lvam ratham etasam? krtuye dhane ili vigaman 
alra Shandasvamibhasyam. krtīti harmandma 
Karman dhane nimitte dhanartham yat karmety 
arthal. karmātra samsrimah sangramartham 
ajih syat® 

The portion in Skandasyamin is this: 

kytvye karmane dhane nimitla esa saplami dhanar- 
tham yal larmety arthah® 


Sm ES = 
ग. Regveda X7-2. 
+ p. 68 under the word krty, 
p. 87. 
Rgueda I. 54-0. 
A p. 69 under the word kr tyj, 


३ Pe f 
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thus we find that Devaraja makes no distinction bet- 
ween Skandasvamin and Udgitha, he quotes from both 
alike as Skandasvamin. 

This importance of this similarity is increased by the 
stanza from Venkatamadhava that was given above! where 
itis said that Skandasvamin, Narayana and Udgitha wrote 
onecommentary for the whoie of the Rgveda in colla- 
boration. 

Skandasvamin and Udgitha must have been living 
in the same place. ‘The colophon in Skandasvamin is:— 

valabhivinivasy elam 
rgarthagamasamhitam 
bhartur dhruvasulas cakre 
skandasvami yathasmrt 

Samhrtim is the reading in the Telugu Manuscript 
that T have and that must be the reading in the Trivandrum 
manuscript also as the name of the work is given in their 
catalogue as Rgarthagamasamhri?, Bharlrdhruvasuta is 
the reading in all the manuscripts except in the Adyar 
Library T ‘anscript (although it is taken from the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library). 

The colophon in Udgitha reads :— 

vanavasivinirgalacarysya udgithasya hrtau etc.* 

This suggests that the reading in the colophon of Skand- 
asvümim may he valabhivanavasy elam. . Vinivasi is not 
à good expression. Visi or nivasi is quite enough. The 
"Pasarga vi is out of place in that form. 


N न : Nara > 5 
Nothing is known of the Narayana who, Madhava says 
A 


= 


^ 249. 
t the end of adhy; yas T, VIE. 
CA logus ग II, IIT, 

t the end of all adhyayas available, 
i above p. 249. 

atalogue IIT, No. 4. See remarks, 


5 eo ro 
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has written the middle portion of the Shasya in collabora. 
tion with Skandasvamin and Udgitha. We have not got 
manuscript of the Bhasya for that portion. The Trivand- 
rum library seems to have fragments beyond the third 
astaka. Devaraja quotes some passages from the fourth, 
fifth and sixth astakas of Skandasvamibhasyu. I 'erhaps 
they were written by Narayana. 

If MaheSvara the author of the commentary on the 
Nirukta is the disciple of Skandasvàmin and if Narayana 
wrote portions of the Shandasvamibhasya on the Rgveda, T 
must point out that there is one Maheśvara who has written 
a commentary on the Ramayana and who is a d isciple of 
Narayana’. 

As Skandasvamin is a resident of Valabhi, T must state 
that the author of Bhattikavya was also resident of Valabhi, 
Bhatti is by one tradition known as a half brother of 
Bhartrhari, and some commentators, identify the two’, 
Bhartrhari is known as Faris, Bhatti’s father is said 
tobe Dharasvamin, and there was the king of Valabhi, 
Dharasena’ who was the patron of Bhatti. Previous to 
Dharasena there wag a king Dhruvasena in Valabhi, and 
Skandasvamin’s father is Bhartrdhruva (Dhruva ?), which 
may be equated with Dhruvasena, 

> Maheśvara’s commentary on the Nirukta is known as 

Niruktabhasyatiha®, From this it should not be supposed 

that he was writing a [kg on a bhasya on Yaska’s 
aa, Cr 


l Cf. Rajandralal Mitra i i 
Mahesvaratirtharacita 3 notes of Sanskrit Mannscripts Nos. 4268 any 


samapta et Yamapadasamarpita tikasvtyuddha kandea 
* Mavyamidam vihitam ma i j 
ad Bhatt Valabhyam sridharasenanarendrapalitDsy an 


2 

9. Of. under Bhatti i 7 ; 

4 Eo D 7228 tn Fa jendralal Mitras notes of Mrs. No. 2082. à 
6 


^ Cf. under No. 2082 in Raj litras’ N, 
: Cf. colophons collected ue 00 o 


——————————— 


tices of Mss. 
Sarup, SKM, D. ct. seq. 
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Sirukta’. Nirukta is the name for Nighantu. So says 
Sayana" Yaska has written the Bhasya on this Nirukta, 
and Mahesvara has written a tikà on Yaska's Niruktabhasya | 
(which is the same work as is commonly known to us as the ; 
virukta). MaheSvara expressly says so, He says: 
: tasya niruktasya yah go gma jmetyevamadayo nigh- 
antavah tesim vyckhyanartham sasthaprabhrti samamnayah 
yadi bhagavato yāskasya bhasgam. — tasy n tadvacan 
aikade Gn uccil YOCOM YO neon vritir ikhyate®, Thus Mahe’ 
vara calls Jaskas work a Bhasya and he is writing a vrtti 
on that Bhasya. To MaheSvara the whole of the work of 
Yaska must be Nirukta, consisting of Nighantu and the 
bhasya on it. fn the Narika-colophons also the commentary 
is called a vrtti and not a tika. The colophon is:— 

nrukianantrabhasyartha 

parvavrtlisuomuecayale f 

Further wherever Mahe‘vara refers to Bhàásyakára?, 
he refers to Yaska. Durga also refers to Yaska as Bhisya- 
kara.” So does Devaraja also’. For these reasons we 
cannot say that Mahe^vara is writting a tika on a Bhisya. 
on Yaska's Nirukta. 


Mahesvara refers to Durga as a former commentator 
On Yaska. He says:— 
Bhagavad durgaprabhrtibhir vislarena vydykhatasyas Sh | 
Th the colophon in Durga’s commentary Durga is referred 
to as Bhagavan Durga’. Further there are references to 


Ct. SK. M. p. ३) 
COE upodghata p. 22. 


See above p 250. 

l 5. T. 59, ete, 

^L Durga on XIT—IT. Durga refers to yaska as acarya alsc. 
p. w uncer the word krstayab. 


. 


NPer 


>? 


Colophon after th XT. see Dr. L. Sarup, introduction to Nirukta 
P. 9] and 52, 
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Durga in Mahe$vara. I think the statement /advacanaihg. 
desan uuccilyo-ccitya' in MaheSvara is a reference to Durga 
who gives the whole of Yaska as a part of his commen- 
tary’. 
Mahesvara says:— 
na samskaram àdriyetei sanskaranddarasya  hetuva- 
canam etat. neti brimah.* 


In Durga we have: 
ucyale. visayavatyo hi vrtlayo bhavanti, hir ayam 
hetvarthe?. 
Again MaheSvara says: 
varjayatiti satah. pranair ili kecit vakiyasesam 
adhyaharanti. 

Durga has: 
varjayati viyojayati ( pránaih) práninah.* 

If Mahe$vara is a disciple of Skandasvamin and if 
Durga is earlier than Mahe$vara, we have to assign a very 
very early date for Durga. There is no passage in Durga 
that suggests a late date for Durga. His style is very 
archaic. For the silence of Devaraja about Durga some 
other explanation than that of being earlier than Durga has 
to be given. 

I have to conclude this paper with a consideration 

_ whether there is any other commentator on the Rgveda than 
Skandasvamin and Madhava, 


= Devaraja quotes from Uvata's conu nentary. Devaraja says 
that Uvatais the commentator 


on the Vajasaneyisamhilà." 


L3. 


Dr. L. i i 
BD L. Sarup. Introduction to Nirukta (I920) p. 5], 


Durga on Niruk 
ग ub rukta II, ]. 


37 
TRA on Nirukta IIT, 2, 
484 under the word tasthı sah, 
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phere js one passage given by Devaraja which cannot be 
quotation from Vajasaneyisamhitabhasya. Devaraja 

says : 

amatyam iy atra uvalah ama grhavacanah 

sahavacano va. avyayāt tyap. tatra bhava ity arthe grhe 
satyähvä bhavali amat yall 

Satyavrata gives the Rgveda figure V. 2. 20. ॥. The 


word occurs only once in the Rgveda. 

The passage is:— | 

sa na vedo amatam? 

This passage occurs also in the Sama Veda, but not in i 

Vajasaneyi Samhita. ‘The word amatya occurs only once r 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

The pasaage is :— 

yam me nisiyo yam amatyo nicakhana* : 

Uvata's commentary on the word ls:— 

yam valagain me mama n istyah. sa hi nirgatsya 

Karirdt tato vistirno bhavali. yam ca amalyah valagama 


EE cU की 


nicakhana? 
Where is the quotation from, that Devaraja gives? 
Is it from a Revedabhasya that Uvata has written! 
Devaraja gives a large number of quotations from |. 
Bhattabhaskaramisra. Some vedic passages commented | 
upon by Bhattabhiskarami ra, as given in Devaraja, do not _ 
. eur in any Yajus text. Bhattabhaskaramisra has | 
_ Commented upon the Taittiriyasakha of Yajus. ie 
Devaraja says :— ; 


9. 309 under the word ama- 
i SERN ॥5-3. 
* Damaveda II. 73. 

V. 23, : 


P. I06. Benares edition. 
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ya usranam apicyam’. Wy alra. appirvad āñcalep 

J . : E ; > s . ; 
rtvigit yadinà hvipprai yaya). talo bhave chandasi Cu iti 
yac acah ity akaralopal, caw iti piirvapadasya dirghah, 


Ga eh ibhaskaramis ra, 
apicyo "pralása^. iti bhattabhàsh 


This vedic passage does not occur inany of the Yajus 

texts. again :— e 
sarvalata ye krpananta rabnam ilyalra ky pananta 
stuvanti itj Bhattabhashkaramisrah', 

Does this suggest that Bhattabhaskaranisra also hag 
wriitten a Bhasya on the Rgveda? I have yet to see if the 
explanations of words quoted from Bhattabhaskavamisra by 
Devaraja occur in the Bhasya on Yajus texts by 
Bhattabhaskaramióra, where the passage commented upon 
is in one or other of the Yajus texts. I have only to add 
that Oppert notes a commentary on the Reveda by Bhatta- 
Bhaskaramisra in his catalogue? I tried to get at that 
work. But I find that the owner of the manuscript? as 
noted in the catalogue is long dead and his grai idson, who 
is now living, has no idea where the manuscripts have gone. 
lam now trying to trace up the manuscripts. 

Before I conclude E must state that I have no theories. 
J have only some hypotheses round which I can collect 
facts. Ihave not attempted at any chronology. I have 
only stated the interrelation of some authors. There is 
much more to be done before anything definite can be 
arrived at. I have only placed here some of the facts 
that I have collected, I have much more facts awaiting 
examination. Many of the quotations I have copied down 
with the mistakes in the original, 

Eu 
: MES Ts ————— ——— — VIIL 4]-5. 


D. 366 under the word n pieya mo T. 8, 7, 4. 20. 
F 27006 3 ae (not panies, ef. Bhattabhaskara on T. S. 7. 

P. $22 under t SD. 

ip, 26 Word kspayanp. 


D 


PONE 


Samannacari of srimusnaim, chidambaram (Madras). 
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APPENDIX. 
l. COLOPHONS. 

Extracts from the colophons at the. end of the various 
adhyāyas in the various astakas of Verkatamādhava’s 
pgvedubhāsya, where information regarding him is given: 
First aslaka (Compare the fifth astaka) 

adhyaya I. usibanam kule jato madhavah sundarisutah, 

CE VE 

2, galhinir mádhavo. Cf. ४, 2. 


4 3. vivamilrakule jalo madhavah sundarisutah, ; 
CFV | 
z 4. asiakasya kule jato madhavo veùkatātmajah. | 
QD WD 
» 5. lohitasya kule jato madhavo venkatatmajah. 
GE Wo. 
» ७. bharatasya kule jalo madhavo venka'atiajah. 
Cf. V. 6. 


T i. jato  gopanakule  (jàto govardhanakule) 
Qf. VY. 

^" 8. kartā írivenkatàrgasya tanayo madhavah- 
vayah (colophon at the end of all the 


adhyayas.) 
Second astaka ( Compare the sixth astaka). 
adhyāya |. bannayasya kule jāto madhavah sundari- 
sutah, Cf. VI. L. 
93 2. madhavaryasya paulrah Srivenkalalmajah. 
Gin Vin 
» 3. venhkataryasya — tanayo — madhavahvayah. 
& VR 
paulras  cintagyantyàh........mádhavahvaya... 
कुकर venkatasuto. Cf. VI. 4. 
madhavah sundarisutah, Cf. VI. 5, 
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adhyaya 0. 


2l 


Third astaka. 
adhyaya ॥. 


9 
” a 

a 
m De 
yo f 
9) 5. 
^ 6. 

= 
99 


Fifth astaka. 
adhyaya . 


N 


9 
» oO 
» d 
5 
” 6. 
” 7. 
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sahkarsapünwjo yasya — bhrálüsid anyjay 
kav, Cf. VL 6. 
govindo yasya tanayo jyesthah putrag 
venkalab, Cf. VI. 7. 
(Compare the seventh astaka). 
jato (ta) vasisthasya kule sundari yan 
ajijanat. Cf. VII. l. 
mitravarunayor ४७५४९ milur yasya samud- 
bhavah. Cf. VII 2. 
kundinasya kule jala mätābhīd yasya 
sundari. Cf. VII. 3. 
bhavagolakule yasya mātur asid samud- 
bhavah. Cf. VIT. 4, 
yajnandrayana kule yasya malus. samud- 
bhavah. Cf. VIT. 5 
duhità bhavagolasya sundari yam ajijanat. 
madhavah sundarisutah | &rivenlcatütinajah. 
Chis WAS 7. 
(Compare the first astaka). 
kusikānām kule jato mādhavah sundari- 
sulah, Cf. T. ]. 


Cu 


- gathineyakule jalo madhavah vealvalalmajan. 


CESE 2) 
visvamitrakule jalo m ddhavah sundarisuiah. 
Ci, Ib y 
astakasya kule jato madhavo venkalatmajah. 
Cf. T. 4, 
lohitasya kule jato madhavah sundarisutah. 
CE. T. 5. 
bharatasya kule jàto madhavo venkatátmajah. 
Cf. I. 6: व 
govardhanahkule 


Cf, L 7, jālo madhavah sundarigulah ह 
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gizth as! aka. 
adhyaya L. 


2. 
” 
श्रे 
> [2 
f 4. 
D. 
M 
5 6. 
TE 


adhyaya J. 


9 
» á. 

9 
53 (93 
c 4., 
9) 5 
” 6. 

rm 
» í 


Eighth astaka. 
adhyaya l. 
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(Compare the second astaka). 

banayasya (bannayasya) kule jatah. Cf. IL . 

patra Srimadhavaryasya. Cf. IL. 2 

Sri (/)venkataryasya tanayah, Cf. LT. 3. 

pautra* cintayantyah, Cf. TT. 4, 

madhavah sundarisutan. Cf. II. 5. 

sankarsaninujo yasya bhratasid | anuja 
kavih. Cf. TI. 6. 

ālmajo venkato yasya govindas tadananta- 
ram. Cf. TI 7. 


Seventh astaka. (Compare the third asfaka). 


jila(la) vasisthasya kule sundari yam aĵi- 
janat. Cf. TIL. 2. 

malrüvarunagor vage matur yasya samud- 
bhavah, Cf. III. 2. 

kundinasya kule jata 
sundari. Cf. ITT. 3. 

bhavagoiakule yasya  maiur asid samud- 
bhavah. Cf. TII. 4. 

yasya (iia) nairayanakule yasya — matus 
samudbhavah. Cf. LiL. 5 

duhita bhavagolasya sundari yam ajijanat. 
Cf. ITT. 6. 

mddhaval sundarisutah........ Eri... kanatmajah 
itham &rivenkatátmajah, Cf. VIII. 


matabhid yasya 


jajàna yo jahnukule lohityo madhavahvayah 
üryesw kaseana 

daksinüpatham 
madhavah, 

jagaiam ekavirasya visaye nivasan sukham. 

colesu nivasan kalcit — (sasyamálisu — ?) 
sarvadd. 


airitya vartamanesu 
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adhyaya 9. nadim asritya nivasan kāverīm lokam 
aritam (lokasam&riLàm 2) 
m 6. tīram a$rija nivasan käveryä daksinam 
sukham (also 8). 
colesu nivasan grime homatyaryais (१) 
samavrte, 


A 


22 


Note I.— 
It will be found that astakas T, IT, and TIT eo respond 
to astakas V, VI, and VIT. From this it is clear that astaka 
VIII must correspond to astaka IV, which is not yet avail- 
able. In astaka VIII, we get information about the country 
in which Madhava lived, about his native vil lage and about 
the king of his country. But from the close resemblance 
even in the wording of the colophons, I fear that even if 
we had the fourth astaka, we may not get a nything more 
than what we have in the eighth a staka. 
Note IL.— 

His forefathers are Astaka, Lohita, Bharata, Govar- 
dhana, Bannaya, (great-grand-fether); Madhava (grand- 
father); Venkata (father). 

His forefathers on the maternal side are Kundina, 
Bhavagola, Yajfianarayana, ` Bhavagola (maternal grand- 
father) and Cintayanti (maternal grandmother). His 
younger brother is the poet Sa^karsanánuja and his two 
sons are Venkata and Govinda. 

In the first astaka, Madhava gives his gotra and his 
ancestors. In the second astaka he o | 


n gives the name of his 
great grandfather (Bannaya) grandfather (Madhava), 
father (Veikata), 


grandmother (Cintayanti), mother 
(Sundari), his brother and two sons, ; ); 


In the third astaka he give 
the ancestors of his mother, 
mozhtr. 


s the gotra of his mother, 
the names of her father and 
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These are repeated again in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh astakas respectively. 
Tn the eighth a staka Madhava gives some information 
about the country an‘ | the village he lived in. 
The names of his father and mother are given very 
often. 
The colophon at the end of the astakas is the same for 
all, except for the cighth. 
The following is the specimen of a colophon at the end 
ot adhyàyas : 
saplamasyasiakasyadyam adhyayam | vyakarod iti 
jala vasisihasya kule sundari yam ajijanat. 
Adhyayas fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty are given as 
such and not as the second, third and fourth in the eighth 
astaka. 
Note IIT. 
In the colophons Mādhava gives some idea of the nature 
of the Bhasya he has written. i give below all the expres- 
sions that will throw light on it. 


l néimaswigraharthamn pradarsayan l. 2. 


2. tam pasyaniu ca panditàl IT. 8. 

3. sadvrityartham pradarsayan Vis 

£ varjayan "abdagauravam VI. 2. 

9. samyag arihan pradarsayan Vine: 

E Sabdain hatipayair us VI. 4. 
m l lat pasyantu ca pandità VL 5. 
ote IV, 


i x give below an analyticaltable of. the various names 
at occur in the colophons :— 
; L Father—Veùkata :I. 8, IL. 3, 4,8, IIL 7, V. 4, 6,8, 
*3,8, VIT. 7, 8, 
4 Mother—Sundari: I. LILS, IIL 4,3, 6, 7, V. 7, 
BVI IST 
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3. Grandfather—Madhava: II. 2, VI. 2. 
4. Maternal grand father-Bhavagola: LLI. 6, VIT, 6, 
5. Maternal grandmother—Cintayanti: LT. 4, VI 4, 
6. Forefathers: 

(a) Astaka: I. 4, V. 4. 

(b). Lohita T. 5, V. 5, VILI. L. 

(c) Bharata I. 6, Y 

(d) Govardhana: I. 7, V. 7. 
7. Great-grand-father—Bannaya: ILL, VIT. I. 
8. Maternal forefathers: 


(a) Kundina: IIL 3, VII. 3 
(b) Bhavagola: III. 4, VILI. l. 
(c) Yajfianariyana: III. 5, VII. 5 
9. Sons—Venkata and Govinda: LI. 7, VI. 7 
(0. Brother—Sankarsananuja: Lf Wille (0 
ll. Gotra: 
(a) Kusika: l. L, V 
(b) Gathina: I. 2, V 
(c) Visvàmitra: I. 3, V 
I2. Mother's gotra: 
(a) Vasistha: ILL. L, VIIL L. 
(b) Mitràvaruna: III. VAT. 2 
III. SUBSTANCE OF KARIKAS. 
m pom the beginning of the adhyayas where 


Astaka I. Svara 
Adhyaya 2. 


2 


rin the kārikās is glven:— 


t 
abramantritasabdanam üdaw vritim pra- 


daršayan 
9 
DES » है ; 
» ^ Sümnasanüm svarad vrllir adau tatra 
pradarsyate 
4. ८ = 
2 Pr adaráa, yan sam astand m svarai syal ya- 
sakdranam, 
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dhyaya 5. avagrahavihinanan ādāv artham — pradar- 
adhya í 


Sayan. 

T ç. sarvanudattasabdanam 6660 artham pra- 
darsayan. 

4 7. anvadesasya visaye vaklavyam sampradar- 
Sayan. 

T 8. ripe bhinne svare bhinne sabdavrltim 
pradarsajan. 

End: aslake prathame smabhih svara tham 


pradarsitah sthapaniyam — prayatnena.... 
s pandilair ayam. andhakare 
dipikabhir gacchan na skhalati kvacil, 
evan svaraih pranitandm — bhavanty 


arthah sphuta ili. 
Astaka II. Akhyāta. 
adhyaya I. yatkıñcid tha vaktavyam akhyatesv asti 
vaidika. 


5 2. pradarsayan (jo vrttim. 

» 3. pradarsayan lato vritin lunas ca Ladanan- 
taram. 

» 4. pradarsayan lino vrilim. 


» 5. lola pradarsayan urtlim leta$ ca tadanan- 


laram. 
22 6. lriah pradarsayan vritim lutaá ca tadanan- 


laram. 

22 7. tatrakriyesu vakyesu karlavyam upadi- 
Syale. 

» 8 darsayann átmane padaprayuktam bhedam 
üditaa. 


Astaka TIT. Nipata. 


adhyaya |. yad — vak!avyam 
chandasatr tha. 


nipitesu bralmanats 
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22 


end: 


Astaka V. 
adhyaya 


22 


22 


23 


22 


end: 
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sangatesu nipalesu vaklavyam Sampradap- 
sayan. 
nipalesv eva kesãñcid vrilibhedam Pradar- 
Sayan, 
cāhāùgānām nipdtanim artham adau 
pradarsayan. 
ddau pradargayaie......... ranvital, 
nipalesy eva vaklavyam praganuktam 
pradarsayan. 
upasargesu vaktavayam adital Sampra- 
darSayan. 
upasargesu vaktavyam anuhklam sampra- 
dar ayan 


trtiyasydstakasyettham adhydyddisu darsitan, 


Rsi. 
i 
2. 


6. 


rsmam ürsagolyai pañcame 


upasarganipālārthāh sarve vedopak- 
aria 


rsunamarsagolresu vijieyam tha vaidikaih. 

golresv rsinàm vaktavyam adaveva pradar- 
Sayan, 

amitesu mitarsinam ägame küranam vadan. 

aneharsisu süktesu vaktavyam — sampra- 
Sayan, 

astakàdisu vaktavyam aditah sampradar- 
Sayan. 

héranam siiktabhedasya mukhatah sampra- 
darsayan, 


f$'T Vürse ca vaktavyam, — práganuktam 
pradarsayan, 


iE 7 

pi rpulrasamāvege vaktavyam 8 ampradar- 
soyan. 

smabhir asitake, 


adhyayadisy vaklavyam vibhajyoktam 


kramad iti, 
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adhyaya |. 


42 


end: 
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Astaka V IT. 
adhyaya 


bo 
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VI. Chandas. 


yac chandasiha vaktavyam vidyat chanda- 
sair dvijaih 

usnigadisu vaktavyam ādāv eva pradar- 
Sayan, 

pradarsayan brhatyader laksanant prthak 
prthak. 

pradarsayams Lrstubhader laksanani prthak 
prthak. 

alicchandassu vaktavyam dvipadesu ca 
darsayan. 

pragathesu ca vaklavyam sampattin ca 

pradargayan. 

püdesünesu vaktavyam aditah sampradar- 
Sayan. 

avasdnesu vaklavyam aditah | sampradar- 


Sayan. 


ili chandassu vaktavyam adhyayádisu darsitam, 


asmübhir astake sasthe janann etad 
vimucyate. 


Devatà. 

l. yatkiicid iha vaktavyam devatasv asti 
bahvree. 

2. tatra pratyaksadevesu vaklavyam sampra- 
darsayan. 

3. asriiyamanadevesu vàcyam maniresu dar- 
Sayan. 

4. asvadyausadhiparyante vacyam devagane 
vadan. 

5. prayajadevajasvadau vaktavyam sampra- 
darSayan. 

6. devanam yajiasumbandhe vaktavyam 


sampradarsayan, 
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adhyaya 7. 


Astaka VIII. 
adhyaya . 


9 
3) 4. 
D] 
95 9. 
po 4. 
m 5. 
6. 
= 
2 i. 
2 8. 


Note. I have copied from the m 
make the corrections in the eritical e 
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pavasvádisu vaklavyam adit ah SUM pradgp. 
Sayan. 

yad almavisaye vacuam  tadáso sam pradap. 
Sayan. 

Mantrartha. 

yatkiñcid asti mantrarthe vaklavyam iha 
bahvrce. 

mantrabrāhmanayor arthe vaklavyam 
sam pradarsayan. 

aparair api vedarthe vaktavyam iti dar- 
Sayan. 

rgbhasyakrdbhiy vaktavyam ddilah sam- 
pradarsayan. 

anarthakrlasandehamantresy adav apanu- 
dan. 

brahmanoktesu carthesu vaklavyam sam- 
pradarsayan. 

rgartham avagantar-yam ādilah sampradar- 
“ayan. 

vedarthasya parāríhebhyo vaisesyam sam- 
pradarayan. 


T 


Eats without correcting lapses. I will 
ition of the karikas now ready. 
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V. K. Rajwade, M.A. 


Ve find this word used as an adjective and quali fying 


| (L) रयि, रल, वछ, राधस्‌ क्षेत्र, बहतु, रथ, and हिरण्य; 
| (2) rm. and धाराः; 
(3) 8 and fafa occurring in compounds with चन्द्र; 


(4) AÑ, उपस्‌ , मरुत सोम, मित्र, वरुण and 9m. 


We also find पुरु, 3 faa, अरव, and हरि prefixed to चन्द्र which 
then becomes quz, 34%, aa, waz and arx. gema quali- 
fes रवि, राय, वसु, वाज, अभि नासस and देव; sem qualifies वर्ण and अमि; 
frm qualifies वाज, इष्‌ , रवि and आप्‌; waa qualifies वाजश्रवसः 
and gat; aaz qualifies पवमान ie. Soma (सोम), चन्द everywhere 
seems to mean delightful, desirable, attractive, bright etc 
wand gintensify the sense of चन्द्र. ger and gaz. mean 
exceedingly delightful ete. fra delightful, desirable ete. 
universally. maax delightful or conspicuous on account of 
horses, Raa delightful ete. like gold. 


We find it used as a noun also. 

गोमत्‌ अश्वावत्‌ रथवत्‌ सुवीरं चन्द्रवत्‌ राधो मरुतो ददानः ५॥५७॥७) 
here the constituents of riches (34:) or prosperity are cows, 
horses, chariots, brave sons and 4%, 

दक्षिणाश्र दरशिक्षा गा ददाति दक्षिणा exa यत. हिरण्यम (१०॥१०७७) 
gifts made to Brahmanas bring into the giver horses, cows, 
चन्द्र and also gold. 

सहने पृषतीनामाधिक्चनदरं बृहत्पृथु | 


शुक्र हिरणयमाद्दे (८।६८|१२) 
Thave received from a certain king two thousand spotted 
Cows (पृषतीनां) and over and above (अधि) large quantities 


4 i इध) of bright (s) and gold. शुक्र may qualify + or ied 
T both 
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I take चन्द to mean silver, though the frac un derstand 
gold by it. The days of the demand for silver were over long 
before the time of the Rgveda, immense quantities of gold 
were available. The word रजत occurs only once, हिरण्यु, हरि, हिरि 
ete. these words by themselves and in compounds Occur 
about 90 times. Poor silver had lost its attraction be fore 
gold. 


चन्द्रमिव सुरुच (2-2-4)=to Agni as resplendent as चन्द्र, मही मित्रस्य 
RUS माया at भानुं विदधे पुरत्रा (२।६१।७) (3-6l-7) = great is tho 
miracle-working power, the thaumaturgy, of Mitra and 
Varuna that (by their action) Agni spreads (विद्धे) his light 
in all places (gem) like चन्दर, चन्द्र in these two similes is the 
Moon. 

The Moon is altogether a minor deity in the Rgveda 
when compared with the Sun. Agni is also compared with 
the Sun. Ihave not found चन्द्र qualifying the sun anywhere, 
I think it must mean the Moon here. 


Just as हिरण्य, हरि, हिरि, हरित्‌ originally meant yellow, and 
afterwards the yellow metal, so चन्द्र, originally meant 
white, and then the white metal and the white Moon. I find 
a trace of the sense of white in * रथिं JAR gerd चन्द्र चन्द्राभिरेणते 
ga (6-6-7) = Oh delightful az Agni, give the praising 
devotee (WW) prosperity (रय, delightful (se) , great (ed) 
conspicuous by many brave Sons (JAR) together with white 
cows. 

सनो रासत्‌ शुद्धः exp: (6-49-8) = May Püshan grant us 
riches or gifts ZO) having at their head white cows. 
चन्द्रा श्रश्न यासाम्‌ TAA उदा वर्धन्तामभिषाता रणाः (5-4I-4) = Many riches 
(अर्णाः? ? granted us (afm), and having white cows at their 
head, Increase and multiply (उदावधन्तां). The following quota- 
tations will show Why T take sar to be a white cow ;— 
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de इर” रदा० HOT गो wan (-L69-8) गावः अग्रे यासां ताः रद XR C/o 
gen TAM: (6-49-8) - 

amt युवस्व गृणते गो अग्रा: (6-39-L) 

इषः धनानि JERR. 

ये स्तोतृभ्य! गो अगां० रातिमुप wafer (2-]-6) 

रातिं-दानम्‌, उपसजन्ति--ददति 

उषो गो श्रम्रान्‌ उपमासि amm. (L-92-7) 

उपमासि--ददासि 

Marathi-speaking people know that white cows are 
often called चंद्री. 


The several meanings of चत may have been thus 
evolved. 


(l) The word originally meant white. We do not 
find even a single instance of this meaninig in the Rgveda 
unless it be by inference, for उषस्‌ is called both at and अजुनी 
which latter word does certainly mean white. 

(2) The word came to be applied to white things such ae 

as silver, the Moon and white cows. E 
= (3) The Aryan race had naturally partiality for 
white which carried with it associations of beauty, charm, 
attraction, brightness, agreeableness, desirability. Gold ete. डॉ 
are bright, charming attractive ete., so are the gods. T 
‘There ig a peculiarity about this word when it is pre- 
ded by a short vowel both in compounds and otherwise. 


B E^ Pram ser, and gsx are compounds grs, Ame c 
are not, 


B* 


न्‌ 


है But this rule, if it ean be called one, has as many 
tions; as for instance चन्द्र चन्द्राभिः, स चन्द्रः, पुरूणिचन्दा, आभिचन्दा, 
"UU, and ऊघनि az ga: We expect maa: like अधिश्चद्रा, 


Wh Pall des a 
nce came the x in certain cases and why? 


A 
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Tf it be for the convenience of pronunciation, we find 
greater case in reading WAAI: JARA राय; than mama: 
पुरश्चन्द्रस्य रायः Moreover we find no in Harada, HIJA, पुरुचेतन, 
सुचक्र, हिरण्यचक्र. Ali this leads me to the conclusion that the 
original word was #4 current in the pre-Ryvedic times, that 
by the time of that veda it had shed its 3t and. that it show- 
ed its original spelling in some cases, But its absence in 
E. others shows that * had become popular aud that no 
A attempts could dislodge it. ‘This is the only explanation 
- intelligible to me. 


चन्द्रमाः 
is thus derived by क्षीरस्वामिन :--आल्हादनात्‌ seer मिमीते काले मस्यते 
परिणमते वा माश्च wem. चन्द्र comes from चन्द्‌ to gladden to which t is 
affixed for turning it into a noun. The Moon gladdens, 
therefore he is 4. He measures time or he waxes and 
wanes, therefore he is मास्‌. क्षीरस्वामिन्‌ also says:— 
माः इति उच्यते सत्यभामा भामा ३तियत्‌ 


Just as सत्यभामा is sometimes called भामा, so चन्द्रमाः is some- 
times called माः, 


This remark has some basis in fact, for we find मास्‌ 
meaning the Moon used in the Rgveda. 


The eompouud सैयामा occurs 5 times there. मासेव सूर्योवसु 
| gaat ददे (0-38-4) च्ययाता' seized the wealth of the towns of 
a शी the enemy as the Sun seizes the Moon. 


L 
8 


Is this a reference to some such belief that the eclipse 


. of the Moon or his disappear : fortnight 
d pearance during the dark fortm 
vas due £o the Sun? uring the dar 


- चन्द्रमा : 
por li Rda चरतो sme (40-9-7) = The gods 
the Sun and digits ( saat ) in the 


सुक 
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Moon. The two moye ceaselessly round the shining 


heaven. 
दिवि अर्चेव मासा ०इन्दरेन्ययामि सोमाः (6-34-4) र्‍ऱ्यथा दिकि मासा चन्द्रमसा अचेः प्रकाश: 
नियम्यते तथा इन्द्रे सोमः यजमानः नियम्यते निधीयते Soma is stored by sacrificers 
in Indra as light (z&) is stored by the Moon (मासा) in the 
Sun (दिवि) or in heaven. During the dark nights the Moon’s 
light is stored in or returned to the Sun. 
5 

Indra's drinking exploits are notorious. 

प्रासां विधानमदधा अधि द्यवि (0-38-0) = Thou didst place (विधानम्‌ 
ग्रदधाः) the (2) Moons (one for every month) in heaven. 

am also means à month. 

Menh in Avesta means the Moon, a month and the 
menses. 


चन्द्र and मा; both meaning the Moon belonged to two 
separate groups of the Aryan Race. Asin course of time 
these groups merged into one big race, so did their 
languages or dialects. Hence the existence of synonyms 
Some of these synonyus came unconsciously to be combined. 
Hence the origin of tantological compounds as चन्द्रमाः ( चन्द्र+ 
aa), One comes across such instances in Marathi, though 
by their very nature they number very few. 


One might ask why if wm: be चन्द्रमाः, it is not declined 
48 चन्द्रमाः चन्द्रमासौ चन्द्रमासः । चन्द्रमांस चन्द्रमासा ete. The reply is popular 
eapriee or the word may have been thus declined once but 
the tongue found than long मा unmanageable and so shorten- 
ed it, 
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TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA, 


C. V. Vaidya, W.A., LL.B., Honorary Fello w, 
University. 


707706 y 


| Next in point of date and importance to the | 
| tha is the Taittiriva: Brahmana attached to the Black 
Yajurveda. The rivalry which existed between the 
followers of the Tittiri School of the Black Yajurveda and 
the White Yajurveda adherents must soon have led 
to the enunciation of a Brahmana in imitation 0 [the Sata- 
patha for the Black Yajurveda. This Brahmans is accent- 
ed and therefore nearly as old as the Satapatha. It is in- 
deed accepted by all Scholars as an old Brahmana. Its 
style is said to appear older than that of the Satapatha, 
This is due to its being dominated by the style of the 
Black Yajurveda Smahita which gives both Mantra and 
Brahmana together. The Taittiriya Brahman 
a countinuation of the 


a is thus only 
Brahmana contained in the Samkhita, 


It cannot be Supposed to 
As the Purusamedha 
Vajaseneyi Samhita and 
... thereof were added to the Satapatha Brahmna, this Purus- 
amedha first appears ii 

nda IIL. It does not, ] 
The list of persons Te 
is nearly the 


lowever, vive the Purusasikta 


S are omitted and 
Kanda ITI appears 
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therefore to he a subsequent addition to this Brahmana, the 
0 0४0 Kandas being old, their style also resembling the 
style of the Samhita. 


The Aranyaka portion of it comes still later. Indeed 
Aranyaka first appea rs in this Brahmana: for there is no 
Aranyaka in the Satapatha. 'Phough the latter has an 
Upanisad, named later Brhadaranyaka, it calls itself in 
reality a Brahmana. To the Taittiriya Brahmana are 
added ten chapters called Aranas by the followers of the 
Taittiriya School. Their names are -—l. Bhadra, 2. 
Saha Vai, 3. Chitti,4. Deva Vai, 5. Yunjate, 6. Pari 
Yuva, 7. Siksa, 8. Brahmavidya, 9. Bhrgu and ॥0. 
Narayana. 3, 7,8 and 9 form whatis now known as the 
Taittiriya Upanisad and the IOth Narayana also an 
Upanisad, is plainly a later addition stiil as we shall show 
when speaking of Upanisads. There is a Suparnàdhyàya 
in the last, which has become popular with the Vaidikas 
generally. ‘The Purusasükta of the Rgveda which also 
has become popular and is taken in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
and also in the Atharvaveda Samhita is given in the Chitti 
Arana of this Brah mana. The most popular Gayatri, how- 
ever, appears, it may be added, in the Samhita of the Black 
Yajurveda itself in two places. 


The Taittiriya Brahmana is divided into books origin- 
ally called Kandas, but later Astakas following the Rs- 
veda division and the first two Kandas have really eight 
Adhyayas originally called Prapathakas. The third Kanda, 
lowever, has twelve ehapters. A ehapter is sub-divided 
p^ Anuvakas or sections. This name Anuvaka for see- 


ण very old as it appears in this Brahmana itself in 
4\ 
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( एताव्रबुवाकावपरपक्तस्याहोरात्राणं नामधेयाने X These consist of sent 
tences on some particular subject. ‘The number of these 
sentences is also given at the end of the Adhyaya. The 
number of padas is however not counted as in the Samhita, 
The number of sentences is counted by tens and each 
Anuvaka mentions the endings of each sct of tens with the 
number of the remaining sentences given in words. 


This is in imitation of the Samhita wherein the padas 
or words are counted by fifties. One can thus find out the 
number of sentences in the whole of the Brahimana (see 
note). The endings of these tens and remainders are given 
in sentences which are also accented and are learnt by 
heart by Vaidikas, thus fixing the text almost unalterably. 


The contents of the Taittiriya Brahmana may be given 
as follows from the printed Siyana Bhasya on it, these 
being mostly, as stated above, in further comment on the 
Samhita Mantras, ie. in addition to those given in the 
Brahmana portion of the Samhita itself. The first Kanda 
contains chapters on Agnyadhana, Gavamayana, Vajapeya, 
Soma, Naksatresti and Rajasitya. The second Kanda 
contains chapters on Agnihotra and Upahomas as also on 
Sautramani wherein Sura or liquor is offered to Agni and 
drunk instead of Soma and on various Savas such as Brh- 
aspatisava, Vaisyasava ete. Mantras are given everywhere 
to be recited by the IIotà and the Adhvaryu and these 
Mantras in the form of Riks are taken from the Reveda 
generally but very often are new. Tt would be interesting 
to ascertain which are old and which are new. ‘There are 
thus Mantras to he recited at the time of Rajabhiseka, 
of Ratharohana (ascending the chariot) and of Vapanas 
or shaving of the Yajamana (sacrificing king). The highly 
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philosophical Sutra  29 ( नासदासान्नो सदासीत्‌ ) of the tenth 
Mandala of the Rgveda is strangely enough taken 
thus in Kanda L4, Prapathaka 8 for an Upahoma 
with water oblations. After this one Rk (4) is taken from 
X. 8 wherein the philosophical questions are asked. 


faza क उ स wq आस 


यतो द्याबाप्रथिवी निष्टतज्ञः | 


मनीषिणो मनसा ए 


तद्यदव्यतिष्ठद्‌ भुवनानि धारयन्‌ di 


What was the wood, and what the tree, pray tell us, 
From which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven, 
Ye sages! in your mind pray make enquiry, 


Whereon he stood when he, the worlds supported. 


The Brahmana-writer answers in a verse probably com- 
posed by himself and in the strain of the Upanisad philoso- 
phers ;--- 


Brahma, the wood and Brahma was the tree, 
From which the earth and heaven were chopped out, 
Oh sages ! from my mind I say to you, 
Brahma he stood on, when supporting the worlds. 
The Revedie Rsis were speculating. The Brahmana 
Acharyas (this is the word used by the Sayana Bhasya) 
ad developed the Brahma doctrine and had a complete 
E all philosophical questions, even while they were 
In setting the intricate details of sacrifice. In 
© Samhita the sacrifice was supreme; for we find a 
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similar philosophical question put, but answered in the 
spirit of sacrificers. “I ask you the furthest end of the 
earth and the centre of it." The “altar is the end and its 
middle the centre” is the reply. 


In the third Kanda, added late, more detailed infor- 
mation is first given about the Nakstresti wherein 
separate Puronuvakya and Yajüà Mantras are given for 
each Nakshatra. "These verses are appa rently new Mantras 
provided for this sacrifice. The यि Devanakshatras be- 
ginning with Krittikas are first. given and the It Yama 
Naksatras beginning with Anuradha are given in Anuvaka 
2. Abhijit is now a separate Naksatra though mention 


ed in Kanda I Prapathaka 5 as an adjunct of Uttara- 


sadhis only. There are other Istis mentioned in 
the following two Prapathakas. The fourth Prapathaka 
gives the Purusamedha victims. This is a new 
matter entirely taked from the Vajasaneyi Samhita. As 
stated already this sacrifice did not exist in the time of 
Black Yajurveda Samhita. [n the following chapters Ytipa- 
sanskrti, Yajfia Chidra (mistakes in performance) and 
further particulars about the performance of ASvamedha 
and the various oblations at its Avabhrtha etc., are given 
in the Sth chapter. The I0th, Lith and I2th Chapters of 
this Kanda are called Kathakas by Yajurveda reciters and 
are very probably latest additions. ‘The Katha recension 
is different from the aittiriya and it has no separate 
Brahmana. We do not know if these Chapters are really 
to be found in the Katha Samhita Which, so far as can be 
‘seen, does not survive. Their pronunciation is in one res 
pect dissimilar, as is pronounced therein Sy 


i » d 
arga I ist a 
of S uvarga. 


So far as we have seen there is no change i 
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tof other letters as Macdonell observes (p. 242). 
he Taittiriyas and Kathas pronounced as ‘hya’ and not 
But what is more remarkable in these chapters is 


yespec 
Both t 
hiya.’ 
that there are fanciful names assigned to each day and 
each night of the first fortnight and also of the second 
fortnight of months, (the names of which are not the usual 
Madhu and Madhava efc.; but those here given are Aruna- 
rajas, and so on with Mahasvan for the I3th month instead 
of Amhaspati in the Samhita (LII-I 0)), and to fifteen minute 
divisions of a Muhürta, itself one fifteenth part of the 
I2 hours’ day. Further astronomical information is 
given in the fourth Anuvaka (LU-I0) mentioning the 
names of five years in the five year cycle viz: 
Samvatsara, Privatsara, Tdavatsara, Iduvatsara and 
Vatsara. This tenth chapter is devoted to Savitra Cayana 
or sun-saerifice. 


In the Lith Anuvāka a story is related how Bharadvaja 
by Brahmacarya obtained only three handfuls of Vedie r 
lore which is however “without end " अनन्ता वे वेदाः and $ 
these three handfuls form the Trayi Vidya. Here apparent- है 
ly Bharadvaja is eredited with knowing or formulating the m- 
three Vedas. The fourth—Atharva-Veda is yet not known 
and this shows that the Atharva Samhitā was formulated 
even after this Bhahmana, a subject discussed later on in à 
Special note. * The Lith chapter is concerned with the con- 
struction of the Naciketa fire, and in one Anuvika the story 
१ Nachiketas sent to Yamaloka by his father is given. 
"lere final deliverance is said to be obtained by the Naci- 
keta fire sacrifice simply. This story is taken up in the 
. Mthopanisad and developed to teach the vedanta doctrine - 


* deliverance by knowledge. y 
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In the twelfth chapter (Prapathaka) is in 
full detail first the Catur-Hotra and then Vaiíva Sri 
sacrifice which is wholly pervaded by the spirit of the Ve. 
danta philosophy now fully developed. The name means the 
abandonment of everything and this the philosopher does 
by a sacrifice. For the Catur-Hotras are first described, 
seven preliminary Istis to AS& (hope) Kama (desire) 
Brahma (veda) Yajna, waters, Agni and Anurati. Then 
follow additional oblations to Tapas, Sraddhà, Satya, Manas 
and Carana. Then coming to the Vaisvasrja sverifice, the 
whole. world is brought in for oblations. The whole is 
symbolical and the several parts of sacrifice as mentioned 

later on and symbolized are an interesting study for one who 
wishes to know the several rites in a sacrifice. All animate 
and inanimate, ail male, female and not male or female, all 
animals, stones, all rivers, all plants and trees, all iron 
copper silver and yellow gold are to become the bricks of 
. this sacrifice as also all the directions, all the sky and what- 
ever is in it and all Spray and snow, all rays, 
.. lightning, flashes, all clouds, all waters in wells, streams and 
seas, and light, wind, fire, sun, moon, Mitra, Varuna, Bhaga, 
Satya, and Sraddha, all the gods, all the stars, all the rks, 
 Yajus, Sàmans and Atharvangiras as, also itihása, 
Purana and Sarpa-devajanas: all the worlds, days aud 
nights, fortnights and months etc., every thing that has 
been and will be, all that is to bo made the bricks, Then 
. the mantras to be recited are given which are probably new. 
. The gods performed the Vaitvsrja sacrifice extending 
over one thousand years, Finally the praise is recorded 
th t thus who perform it become Sayujya and Saloka with 
mà, become Sarsti and Samanaloka with him. These 
he new terms which are arisen deseribing the final be- 
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atitude to be obtained by the Vedanta philosophy, terms 
however, used later in a lower sense as the idea of being 
Brahma themselves had not probably yet been conceived. 
From the above details of the contents of this 
Brahmana dealing with sacrifices from the lowest the 
fortnightly to the highest, the thousand years’ one 
we ean with tolerable accuracy settle the age of it. The 
Brahmana consists of three Kandas, the two first forming 
the older portion and the last three prapathakas ॥0), LI and 
J2 of the third Kända being the latest additions from Ratha 
Samhita now not available. The older portions being later 
than the old portion of the Sa tapatha the date of which we 
take tobe C. 300 3. C. That age may be taken to be about 
2800 B. C. To fix the date of the latest portions we have 
two data. First the Atharvaveda is not formulated as a 
Samhita, In third I2 Atharvangiras generally are mention- 
ed with Rk, Yajuh and Saman with Itihása Purana and 
Sarpadevajana, Anuvaka 8: in 9 the east is assigned to Rk, 
south to Yajuh, west to Atharvangiras and north to Saman: 
but in the next sentence they are omitted. Here the words 
Reveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda are also used. We there- 
fore ean say that this portion is earlier than the Chàndo- 
Sya Upanisad wherein the word Atharvaveda appears first, 
upplanting the two Atharvangiras (It is interesting to — 
Note that Samaveda is al ways now treated as higher than —— 
3 the other two, as it is next stated that Mürtiis born of Rk, | 
k gati emotion is derived from Yajus and all light 
Jah) is derived from Simaveda: again Vaisyas are born 
"n the R gveda, Ksatriyas from Yajurveda and Brahman: 
“tom the Samaveda. The second data is furnished by tl 
es of months, They are still not Caitra, Vaisakh 
S. B. Dixit has shown that these month-n 


wer 
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arose later, the Veda names being Madhu, Madhava and 80 
on and that the conjunctions with Citra and full moon ete, 
on which they are based indicate that they must have arisen 
not later than 2000 B. C. This fact we will dilate upon 
later, but we may take it that the third Kanda which is go 
full of all sorts of astronomical names and which cannot 
but have mentioned the names Caitra, Vai‘akha, ete. had 
they existed in its time, must be placed before 2000 B. C. 
The whole of the Taittiriya Brahmana may consequently 
be looked upon as later than the Sa tapatha and earlier than 
the Chandogya Upanisad and taking their dates as settled 
by Dixit, this Brahmana may be assigned a period ranging 
from 2900 to 2500 B. C. 


Before concluding, we may notice a few interesting 
social facts which can be gathered from this Brahmana. 
One is first bewildered at the number of sacrifices describ- 
ed and the multiplicity of ritual and of mantras to be 
recited by the Mota and by the Adhvaryu in answer (the 
puronuvakya and the Yajya). But it must be remembered 
that vedas were learnt by heart by almost all the Aryans 
and that they all kept the sacrificial fire and performed 
the ordinary daily and fortnightly sacrifices. The 
Chandogya Upanisad in one place records the boast of 
A‘vapati that in his kingdom there was no thief and no 
householder who had not kept the sacrificial fire (aa स्तेनो 
जनपदे नांनाहिताग्रि: ) The ritual was therefore understood by 
all and was not ordinarily troublesome. Secondly, the 
ordinary Daksinà of a sacrifice was a cow. She is called 
Vara (boon) in I25. In higher sacrifices one hundred 
B and even one thousand are prescribed as Daksin4 
"he country was fit for cow breedi ng and the Vaiáyas and 
even the Ksatriyas maintained large herds of cows and 
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description of Duryodhana’s herd in the 


pulls: (see a ae a I 
ta). in jungles which were many. In the 


Mababhara d | 
Panjab and in Kuruksetra and Rohilkhand even now not 
e € 


only are cows plenti ful but they give also plentiful miik. 
Buffaloes are not mentioned any where and people drank 
eow's milk and used it in sacrifice. Indeed in the Vedas 
cows and sacrifice go together. A four-year old cow, 
especially when pregnant was the best Daksina and 
“cured every blessing"; she had a special name 
Sastauhi, (ILE 42,5). Thirdly the four-caste system was 
fully established and was duly respected. The Raja- 
siya sacrifice was Lor kings and the highest sacrifice 
Afvamedha was for Ksatriyas alone. It is described in 
fuil detail in Prapathakas 8 and 9 of Kanda III of this 
Bràhmana. It was a Rastra or National sacrifice and 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas joined together for its perfor- 
mance (8-4). Et proclaimed the independence of the country ; 
the horse being its symbol. When it was let loose, “one 
hundred Rajaputras with the Adhvaryu stood on its east 
side, one hundred Ksatriyas, not ruling kings, with the 
Brahman, stood on its south side, one hundred Sütagrámanis 
with the Hota stood on its west side and one hundred 
Ksatrasaa grahitiràh with the Udgata stood on its north 
side. The first enabled the king to conquer his enemies, the 
Second made him unassailable, the third made his subjeets 
Prosperous (the prosperity being deseribed in detail as, 
plenty of cows, of horses, of sheep and goat, of riee and 
. Yava, of Masa and Tila, of gold, o£ Hastika, 0 f servants, of 
Wealth and jewels) and the fourth gave the king long life” 
Ns 5). This shows well how the Aag d ह 

al sacrifice, and how the four castes stuck to l eir 
र tofessions, the Ksatriya warriors, the Brahmana priests | 
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and the agriculturist and merchant, VaiSyas,* From 
the above description which is nearly the same as iy the 
Satapatha, we also find that the warrior caste had begun 
to be split into two classes, those entitled to rule and called 
Rajaputras (the word Rajaput thus is as old ag the 
Brahmanas) and those who were not entitled to rule and 
called Ugras. The third caste people the VaiSyas are 
named Sütagramanis; the latter word in this compound 
name plainly means the Patels of villages of modern days, 
But what does Sita mean and why are the Sutas allied 
with Gramanis? Similarly the word Kshatta Saigrhitr 
is difficult to explain. Sayana explains Kshatta alone as 
a mixed caste-men born of Sidra father and Vaisya 
mother; but he interprets Süta as Sarathi (chariot driver) 
and Ugra as Sūra or courageous. It appears that these 
three words Ugra, Süta, and Kshatta had not yet attained 
the meaning they later attained as indicating certain 
mixed castes. We may here draw the attention of the 
reader to the omission previously noticed, of the last 
Mantra in the Vajasaneyi Samhita Adhyaya XXX which 
details the victims for Purusamedha, in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Kanda III Prap. 4 where the same Purusa- 
medha is described. This Mantra adds that the Magadha 
and others should neither be a Sidra nora Brahmana. 
We have already shown that th is condition plainly shows 
that Magadha is here not a mixed caste man but merely 
panegyrist who might be of any of the four ९४४९४. 


"The Sidra was still a servant and impure not being 
allowed to milk the sacrificial cow, as such milk was not 
fit for oblation अ्हावरेच तदित्याहु ‘| asgat दोग्धोति IIL 2, 3, 9 
Kanda, p. 253. 

tama: पुश्चली कितवः uu 


STA अन्रह्मणा : ( Volumes 
XXX 29). स्ते प्राजापत्या: ( 
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mts गोळे 
mixed castes had not yet come into existenee. The omission 


f this Mantra m the Taittiriva Brahmana might perhaps 
indicate that mixed castes had come into being by its time. 
Probably, however; he omission is unintentional especially 
as Ugra, Sita, and Ksatta used here are still not mixed 
caste men. Jt may therefore be inferred that mixed 
castes had not arisen even in the days of the Taittiriya 


Brahmana. 


These mixed castes arose later in the same way as the 
four eastes in the beginning, from professions becoming 
hereditary. The professions of charioteers, panegyrists ete., 
becoming hereditary and the idea of purity of caste gaining 
strength the childven of higher caste-men from lower caste 
wives were first assigned certain professions and these 
gradually formed mixed castes which were assigned these 
old names Ugra, Sita, ete. 


शतेन राजपुत्रे: epa राज्य वा अध्वयु: Wa राजपुत्र: d शतेनाराजाभिरुम: सह 
वृद्या बल वे aa बलभराजोग्र: शतेन सूतग्र।मणीमि : होता अय Wess विशः gA बह्ृश्वायं बहजा- 
विकाये | बहुदासपुरुपाये। बहुहास्तकाये रयिमत्ये पुट्रिमत्ये वहुरायस्पोषाये राजास्त्विति | भूमा होता | 
भूमा सूतप्रामण्यं शतेन ज्षत्तसग्रहीत॒भिः सहोद़ाता । आयुर्भावोद्वता आयुभौक्षत्तसंग्रहीतार: 


only be maintained by kings and not villagers. It is, how- 
ever, strange that in the Brahmanas there is no mention of 


elephant in the army of kings or in the deseriptions of their 
le T EMR 


" Compare with this the earlier fatapath provision 
RR पुर्तादक्षितार उपक्लूप्ता भवन्ति राजपुत्राः कवाचिनः शतं राजन्या निषङ्गिण : शतं EU. 


Ugra is not here mentioned. Sayana explains the last as 
CUM आयव्ययाध्यक्ता: तेषां समूह: ज्षत्रम्‌ बहुत्तीहियवाय बहुभाषानेलीय 
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hows that in the days ofthe Vajasaneyi Samhita, the 


In the above Hastika is not elephant, for elephant can 


GT पुत्रा again: शतं क्षत्रसग्रहातरणां । पुत्रा «Ren शतम्‌ NIT 4, 4, 0, _ 


TITRE 
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power and splendour. The Ksatriya is always a | 
like the ancient Trojan or Greek, probably elephants came 
in later in the Magadha empire; they were not much 
found in the Panjab or the Himalayan jungles adjacent to 
it, The elephant was found in plenty in the jungles of 
Bengal, the Vindhyas and Aparanta or north Konkan with 
its Sahyadri forests. The Mahabharata in one place 
praises the Aparanta elephant as the best. 


Finally women were, we find, well treated and 


had certain rights. For every sacrifice required the 
= sacrificer’s wife to sit along with him. Their presence 
i was not only not prohibited but was necessarily required 


as that of the king’s or governor's consort on ceremonial 
oecasions in modern days. Widowhood was much feared 
and the blessings invoked on the sacrificer’s wife prayed 
that she might never be a widow. Ornaments for women 
were much prized, the priests liked ornaments for their 
women given them as Daksina (III 0, 4). 


The Brahmanas had freqent controversies on questions 
of ritual and philosophy and particular sacrifices enabled 
them to conquer their adversaries in disputations. More 
usually, however, almost every sacrificer wished to destroy 
“him who hated him or whom he himself hated^." ‘Che 
Indian Aryans were strong in their feclings of enmity. 
.. Most often theenemy is called a Bhratrvya (cousin.) How 
. this word came to be used in the Brahmayas in this sense it 
 isdifficult to explain, Perhaps the enmity between the 
mans and Indo-Aryans who were cousins gave rise to 
this use, But probably this word attained this meaning 
ng to the enmity which naturally arises in an undivided 


 * योऽसि यंच वय Ron ते वो णम्मे दम; 
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family between cousins over ancestral property and which 
is often Very deadly as in the Mahabharata quarrel. The 
undivided family system certainly existed among the ancient 
Indo-Aryans as it exists to-day with its beneficial as well 
as baneful results. (It is hinted at in the marriage Sükta 
ofthe Rgveda (X 99). But it assumed an evil aspect 
when the country was settled and there was no room for 
expansion. 


The roots of many Puranie stories lie embedded in the 
Brahmanas and even in Rgvedie hymns. ‘The Kala-Kaiija 
Asuras are thus mentioned in this Brahmana (]). 
Prajapati assuming the form of a boar dived below the 
primeval water and brought up the earth (L), story whieh 
gave rise to the Boar-Inearnation legend of the Puranas. 
| the Ramayana we still find Prajapati and not Visnu, 
assuming the form of a Boar. Many similar traces of 
Puranie stories may be found on a critical examination of 
this Bráhmana. 
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४ THE LITERATURE OF THE JAIMINIYAS, 


Veda Vyasa M.A., Lecturer in | ‘eda and Epigraphy, U. of p. 


Refrences to the Jaiminiya literature:— While reading 
his paper before the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held at Paris in 48397, Dr. Hanns Oertel said 
‘Considering its bulk and the number of legends contained 
in it, it is a strange fact that the Jaiminiya Brahmana is 
almost unknown to the anciallary literature of the Veda. 
Burnell knew of only one reference to it, viz Sankara ‘s, who 
“incidentally mentions that the Kena Upanisad belongs to a 
Talavakara Sakha of the Sama Veda” and he adds 
“apparantly there is no other mention of this recension to 
be found." One other quotation, however, may be added. 
Itis hidden in the commentry to the Aitareya Brahmana 
which goes under the name of Sayana’s. Commenting on 
A. B. TI, 22 (the legend of the Asuri Dirghajihvi 
Aufrecht’s edition, p. 266 and ed. Bibl. 2nd., Vol. L, p. 386) 
he says Dirgha jihva yasyah sā Dirghajihvi asurjatav utpa- 
१707000066 asurt, tatha ca Talavakürü amanantt: Dirghajihvi 
và dswri 68608, thus quoting the introductory words of the 
jaiminiya version of the legend given in J. B. [. L6-63. 


Dr. W. Caland writing many years later on the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana could only find the reference to this 
recension in the commentary on the Drahyayana Srauta 

sutra. 
The Jaiminiyas are an important branch of the Samavedins 
í and it seems strange that the references to tho Jaiminiya 
m works in the Vedic literature be so few. It is, no doubt true 
that for centuries the Jaiminiyas have been gradually 
absorbed in the Rauthumas, The number of the Jaiminiy® 
families at present is very small and they too are being rapid- 
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yed by the Kauthumas. The Jaiminiya or Talavas 
on was unknown tili A. C. Burnell during hi- 
the South discovered a number of its texts and 


Jy absorbed 
kara recens! 
sojourn I 
published the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

I have been ab le to discover the following references to 
the Jaiminiya recension besides those given by Drs. Oertel 
and Caland. 

(I) Two inscriptions of the time of the Cola king 
Rajakesari Varman record endowments for an annual 
competition in reciting a ehapter of the Talavakara-Sama- 
veda. (Arch. survey of India Annual Report ॥923-24; 
South India Inscriptions No. 8335 Vol. III p. I6II). 

(2) Maskari in his commentary on गातमधमेसूत्र [8.5 says— 
तथा तलवकाराणां त्राह्मपां -- यद्वा प्रथममहो रेताः सिच्यते स गर्भः सम्भवाति, अतो Fa: ततः 
सिच्यते gua तत्‌ परासिच्यते' इति 

(3) ‘The Jaiminiya recension is frequently mentioned 
and quoted in the कुतूहल fa of श्रीवासुदेव दीक्षित on maia, e.g. 

(५) L2Q.L8 ताण्डकतलवकारादिशाखास मन्त्र्रतिपाद्यदेवतानां विनियोजकव्राह्मणानां च 
स्मरणाविधान कृत्नवेदार्थज्ञानस्यावश्यकः्वे ऽनर्थकं स्यात्‌ | 

(at) L4.2 वस्तुतस्तु तारडकतलवकारवाजसंनेयकादित्राह्मणेधु नाम्नामेवंजातायकानां 
निवेचनं बहुलमुपलभ्यते | तत्र..... नल्लवकारव्राह्मशे च 'बलभिंदव बलमभिदन' उद्भिदा गा quse 
“यत्पृतनामजयस्तत्परुतनाजितः प्रतनाजित्त्वभू' 'यदुपाहयत. तदुपहव्यस्यापहव्यत्वमू इृत्यादि...... 

(४४) एबं हि तलवकाखाहाणे 'त एतान्याज्यानि स्तोत्रार्यपश्यनः इत्युपक्रम्य श्रूयते 
'यदिमान्‌ लोकानजयन्‌ तदाज्यानामाञ्यत्वम्‌ इति, ते SATA, अिमषामयाम गिरिं «mi mend 
यदब्रन्नाजियषामयामेति तदेषां द्वितीयमाञ्यत्वम्‌ इत्यादि । 

(iv) 'वाजपेयेनान्नाद्यकामो यजेत’ इत्येव तलवकारीयम्‌ । 

(v) LLALL तथा ऐतरेयतारडकतलवकारीयत्राह्मशेपूपक्रमे वेदानामेव श्रवणात्‌ | 
— (4) The commentary of Dhanvin on the Srauta Sütra 
of Dràhyàyana refers frequently to the Jaiminiya-kalp: 

- (3.3. 7, 5. 4. 22). 
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(5) I have also examined a number of unpublished 
manuscripts in our possession here and have discovered the 
following references.— 

(i) In the beginning of the ग्राश्‍वलायनश्रातप्रयोग we pead— 
आश्वलाथनसूत्नोऽहम्‌ | प्रयोगो ह्यव कथ्यते वाथायनशोमेनीभेः योगेऽत्र सहकारिभिः | यत्र यत्र 
विशिष्ट: स्युः तत्र तत्र स उच्यते ॥ 

(it) सर्वोनुक्रमणी of षड्गुरुशिष्य refers to भगवान्‌ जेमिनी along with 
आपस्तम्ब, बौधायन and others. 

(iib) स्मा्ैप्रायश्चित begins thus — 

बोधायनं जैमिनिं च कोषीतक्याश्‍वलायनो | 
वाधूलकापस्तम्बादीन्‌ नामि शाखाप्रवतंकान्‌ |i 

(6) The commentary of Venkata Madhava contains 
numerous quotations frsm Satyayana Brahmana. ‘hese 
agree verbatum with the J. B. close connection these two 
Brahmanas is already well established. 

IL. The Jaiminiya Literature: — 

(L) The Samhita—Its variants have been published by 
Dr. W. Caland. Many new manuscripts are now available 
at Baroda, Lahore, etc, 

(2) The Brahmana—In bulk it is almost as big as the 
Satapatha. Its main interest lies in the extraordinarily 
large number of new legends contained in it. Various 
attempts have been made by many distinguished orientalists 
during the last forty years to prepare a critical edition of 
this text. Transcript of one complete m 
large fragments of the Ja iminiya B 
Burnell from Tinnevally district, 
procure the originals and had to b 

eripts. All the Western scholar 
the subject had access only to these transcripts now depo- 
sited in the India Office. They had at no time access to the 
original manuscripts. The transcripts of Dr. Burnell were 
borrowed by Prof. Whitney (cf. Proceedings, American 


anuscript and three 
r. were discovered by Dr. 
He could not, however, 
€ content with the trans- 
8 who have worked so far on 
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Oriental Society, May, :883, J. A. 0. S. शा, p. c, XI iv). 

Professor Whitney assisted by Messrs. Avery, Bloomfield, 

Hopkins and Perry prepared a transcript for his own use. 
After a few years Dr. Hanns Oertel began the preparation 
of a critical edition of this text—so we learn from the pre-. 
face to Vedic Concordance. Prof. Oertel had also prepared E 
a list of mantras quoted in the J. B. for the use of Prof. 
Bloomfield in the preparation of his Concordance. It may 
be incidentally noticed here that this list was very incomp- 
lete as a large number of mantras seem to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Oertel. Dr. Oertel soon realised that the 
manuscript material at his disposal was so inadequate 
that a critical edition of the whole text could not be 
prepared. He therefore published extracts from the J. B. 
ina series of seven papers published in J. A. 0. S. and 
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other oriental journals. 


Dr. W. Caland of Utrecht too has devoted many years 
to this arduous task. He brought his intimate knowledge 
of the Brahmanic ritual and his vast experience in editing 
Vedie works to the preparation of a critical edition of the 
J. D. But he, too, was convinced that such an edition was 
impossible without fresh manuscript material. He | 
published large extracts from the J. B. with their German 
translation and also wrote an extremely learned dissertation 
Sn its contents in Dutch. In the perfaee to his Auswahl . 
he writes— ‘The Ms. Material at our disposal is entirely in 
Adequate For the preparation of a eritieal edition and it is 
Practically certain that no fresh material would be forth, 
ming ? Little did he imagine then that India was still 
ch in the Jaiminiya Mss. EN 
Our search for the Jaiminiya Mss.—lt was at the 
estion of my friend Pt. Bhagvaddatta that I un 
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took in I924 the preparation of a critical edition of this 
text. Both of us knew that it was a task of exceptional 
difficulty. We at once planned a thorough search for the 
Jaiminiya mss. and our efforts in that direction have been 
successful far beyond our expectations—and it is indeed a 
very pleasant duty today to inform the distinguished 
orientalists gathered here that the critical edition of the J.B, 
is not a mere possibility—it has been achieved to a 
considerable extent. A specimen has been just published, 
Manv new works of this recension have been discovered. 
A thorough search of the Jaiminiya houses is being 
conducted and we are sure to secure many new Mss. of 


Jaminiya works. 


The Bhandarkar Research Institute borrowed the 
Burnell Mss. for my use. A complete Mss. of the J. B. 
had fortunately come into the possession of the Baroda 
library and we got a rotograph copy of it for our Uni- 
versity library. The Mysore library had also secured 
a transcript of the J. B. We got it copied for our 
use. Their catalogue showed that it was complete (Jm). 
I was very much disappointed, however, to find on 
examination that this manuscript covered 320 Khandas out 
of 360 Khandas of the first chapter only. 


Last year, Mr. R. A. Shastri discovered another Ms. of 
the Br. which was subsequently purchased by me. In 
October last T purchased through him five Jaiminiya MSS. 
one of these being a large fragmant of the Brahman. 
Besides these we have heen successful in tracing three more 
Mss. of the Brahmana and every effort is being made to 
secure them. i 


The Mss. of the J. B. are very corrupt and present 
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Mies of every type. Naturally the discovery of fres 
al has been very welcome.’ ; : 


diffieu 
materi 
3. The Brahmana-bhasya—In August I927, in the 
colophon of one of our newly discovered Mss. we found a 
statement that a commentry on the Brahmana’ written by 
Bhava-trata was available. Since then our agent has discover- 
ed the Ms. and has assured us that he would soon be able 
to secure it for us. 

4, The Érauta-sütra—Only Agnistoma portion is extant 
and is edited by Dr. Gaastra on the basis of Burnell Mss. 
Itis of great help in restoring the text of the Brahmana 
and is itself corrected at numerous places by the new 
manuscripts of the Br. Another Ms. is available at Baroda. 
5. The Srauta-siitra-bhsaya by Bhava-trata. The 
bhàsya is on the complete text. Mss. are available at 
Lahore, Baroda and Madras. It contains numerous 
quotations from the Br. which has helped us in elearing 
many difficulties. 

6. The Jaiminiya-grhya-mantra-vrtti is known by a 


single Ms. in the possession of the D. A.-V. College library, 
Lahore. 


T. "The Jaiminiya Sama-veda-ganam is a bulky volume, 

the exact significance of which depends upon the key to its 

notation, "Three manuseripts are available at India Office, 

Baroda and Lahore. 

ह 8. The Jaiminiya-grhya-sütra edited by Dr. Caland 
with English translation. 
9. Talavakara or Kena Upnisad. 

0, Grhya-siitra-Vyakhya Sri-nivàsa. 


Grhya-siitra-prayoga, 
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Thus it is clear that the Ms. material at our disposal 
is now much more than that possessed by Drs. Caland anq 
Oertel Position has changed considerably in the last five 
years. A comprehensive survey of this recension can be 


now undertaken and is a great desideratum of Vedic’ 


scholarship. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND HISTORY. =: ° 
(Address delivered to the History and Archelogy section 


of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lahore on 
20th November, 928.) 
Krishnaswamt Aiyangar, M.A., Ph. D., 
University Professor, Madras. 


Archeology in all its branches may be likened to the 
root, and history reasonably reconstructed may be regarded 
as the fruit. Archeology broadly interpreted may be 
taken to include 

A.—Arehiwology proper, Architecture, Iconography, 
Artifacts of other kinds and works of Art 
generally. 

B.—Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

In the interpretation of these, the principle of evolu- 
lion is generally applied. While as a general principle, it 
may not seem so fallacious to accept the principle of evolu- 
tion and apply, it must be remembered that, as a principle, 
ithas to be applied with caution. Over reasonably long 
periods and applied under the control of other governing 
considerations, the result may be fruitful; the possibility 
of error in a somewhat careless general application requires 
but little demonsiration. The claim is sometimes put 
forward that the principle of evolution could be applied to 

 burpose even in regard to very narrow periods and there it 
is fruitful of erroneous conclusions which can easily be 
thecked if other evidence should be given full weight 

_ 4 Used with the utmost caution, archeological material 
ending in it all kinds of archeological material taken in 
the br oadest sense of the term, could provide us only what 
called the dry-bones of history such as sequence of 
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occurrence and priority or posteriority in point of time, and 
the general condition of civilization of the people Whose 
handiwork is subjected to examination. For anything like 
a fuller appreciation of culture we want more than the 
merely archeological evidence wherever possible. It is the 
work of man that really provides the material for building 
up history and culture thus understood, and there is much 
of this kind that goes into archeology proper. 


3. Within recent limes, and thanks to the exertions of 
the department under the judicious and energetic direction 
of Sir John Marshall, there has been considerable progress 
in archeological work in the country. ‘The exeavation 
works that has been carried on in various important centres 
such as Taxila, Nalanda, Sarnath, Patliputra, Nagor in 
Rajputana, have each one of them contributed to advance 
the study of history in its own particular way. But the 
supreme achievement so far in this line of work is to be 
found in the excavation work that has been carried on in 
the Indus region. At the first lush it was r egarded that 
the new finds in this region exhibited merely a sort of a 
duplicate copy of what had long been known in Mesopota- 
mia and had been labelled, and with seemi ngly unquestion- 
able justification, as the Indo-Sumerian civilization; but as 
the work progressed and more of these archwological finds 
came into view, there has come up to be a change in the 
point of view as well. All the artifacts are not capable of 
being viewed as mere duplicates of Sumerian finds 
elsewhere and those of them that showed a distinct feature 
have so far heen regarded as exhil 
own that, in his latest wy 
satisfied that these 
but must rather 


iting a character of thei? 
itings, Sir John Marshall feels 
must no more he called Indo-Sumerian 
be givena distinct name as that of the 
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Indus Valley Civilization. The time has not vei come for 
us to go into the question further and try to settle finally 
what exactly is the character of the civilization laid bare by 
this archeological find. ‘The question requires really more 
study, and nothing could be said even of a reasonably 
settled character till considerable progress is made in the 
study of the characters which are found in the artifacts and 
works of art laid bare by the spade of the archeologist in 
this particular region. The work is, however, in such pro- 
gress that we may hope ere long to solve the question 
satisfactorily. Whenever that time should come, two dis- 
tinct lines of investigation would seem called for, viZ., 
whether this civilization actually ieads on to that of the Rg- 
Veda which is pre-eminentiy the civilization of the Indus 
valley on the one hand; and on the other whether it affiliates 
itself to the culture of the country that goes by the name 
Dravidian, 

4. Apart from this, archeological work often times 
takes on the character of unearthing cities and temples and 
other public buildings of ihe kind such as the Buddhist 
buildings at Nalanda, Sarnath and other places. Even the 
mere laying bare and reclaim ing the form and structure of 
the buildings in full, as has happened in many cases in 
India, have their own value. In many cases, as we know, 
We can form but an imperfect idea of the whole structure 
thus reclaimed as it is only the ground plan that is claimed, 
but even 80, we can form our own idea from the ground plan 
às to what the whole structure should have been in many 
04868, and a reconstruction of the whole on the basis of 
Partial finds even has its own value in an estimate of the 
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so far current have been made not only within the boundary 
of India itself, but beyond, in the islands of the Indian 
O cean and in the continent across. The work of the French 
school at Hanoi and that of the Dutch Archeological De- 
partment in Java deserve special mention. The discovery 
and the unveiling of the buried temples at Ankor-Wat and 
Ankor-Thom give us a new insight into the progress of 
Indian culture beyond the borders of India. While there 
is much that is interesting already known more work would 
unravel the mystery more completely and let us into the 
secrets of the history more fully. Perhaps the most import- 
ant item in this line of work is the systematic attempt 
that has been made by the Dutch Archeological Department 
in regard to the study of the great monument Bara Budur. 
Monumental as the work is, it yet fails to take us very far 
in the interpretation of the monument as the two sumptuous 
volumes and the 400 and more of the prints issued by the 
department clearly indicate. This provides an excellent 
illustration of the relations that aetually obtains between 
Archeological work and literature, where the latter 
happens to exist in any quantity, The monument seems 
hardly capable of illustration unless the whole of the litera- 
ture bearing on Buddhism is studied more t horoughly and 
brought to hear upon the interpretation of the monuments. 

5. This position is even better illustrated in respect 
of one of the most familiar of Indian monuments known to 
exist in Mahabalipuram. The Pallava monoliths and 
monuments there have heen a curiosity to travellers for 
well over a century and various interpretations have been 
attempted. Within recent times Archaeology and Epigraphy 
have been brought into: some conflict hu the general 
considerations of culture hove been to an extent neglected 
in the interpretation of these, A typical example of this 
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is provided in the case of what is popularly known 
in the locality as a representation of Arjuna’s penance. 
Apart from the question whether it is architecture or 
epigraphy that furn ishes a surer test of age, the question 
of the interpretation of this representation on the face of 
the living rock is a matter of very considerable importance 
in regard to the principles which ought to guide us in the 
interpretation of these monuments. Amidst the embellish- 
ments that the work of man has provided in beautifying 
the town there is one that attracts attention prominently. 
Just behind the modern temple of Visnu that exists in the 
locality there is an extensive scarp with a water channel 
worn by the fall of rain waterin the middle of it. The 
rain water, {lowing over the terrace and the rockson the 
top, collected together flows in a channel through the middle 
of this rock-face and this, in process of time, has worn a 
channel dividing the rock into almost two equal parts. The 
sculplor who felt it necessary to put on the face of the 
rock an edifying picture of some didactic story has depicted 
on the face of the rock a complex scene of which the water- 
course in middle constitutes a river with all that appertain 
toa river in India. The river is shown flowing down with 
Nagas and Nüginis and other aquatic creatures at the 
bottom, along with a number of animals coming to drink 
water on the one side of the river, anda hermitage in the 
near distance on the other side; and as a necessary conse- 
quence a number of people engaged in various acts of 
ablution and worship characteristic of the vicinity of a 
Nui hermitage. Undoubtedly this isa eae 
an Oca a ieee n de E 38 "e 
CH निकल y on the bani x of the và js RUE -— 

M am mg on the right toe, shrunk an ; shrivelled to 
7 € bones visible, throwing up both his hands over 
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his head in an attitude of God-compelling penance, ` Right 
‘in front of him stands a huge figure of a God with, 
countenance exhibiting beneficence un: nistakable, and in an 
attitude of enquiring what exactly the penitent wants of 
Him. The characteristic coiffure and the weapons that 
form part of the equipment of the God gi ve us to under. 
stand unmistakably that it is the figure of Siva that the 
artist has attempted to depict offering to give to the peni- 
tent what he wants in return for his whole-liearted penance 
Underneath, the same penance-performing individval js 
‘shown in front of a small temple sitting in the attitude of 
penance, obviously an earlier attitude of the individual who 


‘ has taken up his position there to perform the penance and 


to obtain a boon from God. If these features alone should 
‘be taken into consideration the inference may be justi- 
fiable that the river isthe principal object of the whole 
scene. Bui there is more in the whole picture that should 
not be neglected, and the actual key to ihe interpretation 
of the picture is provided somewhere else in the whole 
picture. The whole of that hasbeen neglected and this 
permanent feature has been laid hold of to reject the name 
‘Arjuna’s penance’ whlch is current, and to give the whole 
“picture the interpretation that it is the ^ Coming of the 
Ganges.’ This view was formulated by Mons. Goulebew, 
the French Archaeologist, and has been adopted by Prof 
Jouveau-Dubreauil of Pondicheri and even the Archaeol? 
gical department, followed later on by Dr. Amanda 
M T ea in his work on ‘Indian and Indonesian Arl l 

us appear that the consensus of competen 


opinion m regard to the matter is that it does represent B 
"n, 

coming of the Ganges, and that the current name 5 
obviously a fiction which has no legs to stand on. 
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6, The question however cannot be considered off- 
hand on the basis of mere archaeological evidence alone. 
ihe first point that would arise is whether it is the object 
af the sculptor, or whoever was responsible for this sculp- 
ture, to exhibit the coming of the Ganges in this fashion; 
and, if so. whether the incident of the coming of the 
Ganges is p roperly represented. An essential pre-requisite 
for this examination is that ail the more prominent inci- 
dents depicted in the picture are capable of explanation on 
the basis of the story connected with the coming of the 
Ganges. So far the only point made clear is that a person 
performs austere penance and Siva appears before him in 
his benificence to grant him the boon prayed for. The 
presence of the river obviously suggests that the boon asked 
for is the coming of the river. We shall take up the story 
of the coming of the river later, but would merely point out 
here that the sculptor arpparently wants the story to suit 
another aspect. from the mere details that he has put in as 
an essential part of the sculpture itself. As one faces the 
sculpture he will find on the left-hand side just above the 
plane where the temple stands in front of which the ascetic 
sits in penance, two stalwart men, their bows ready strung, 
stalking appa rently in the trail of game. Right in front of 
them at some distance will be found a boar gailopping for 
ül heis worth, with evident fear in its every movement 
| ad action. The boar can be traced in several places tiil it 
ashes past the penitent ascetic rapt in penance. The atti- 
| p ip of the animal which obviously is boar is 5 
Es dui : mens wi th the atti tude oa the 0 E 
“tally Eom which exhibit a Sa ve ee aa 
ana p o the surroundings of a hermi age m ; Y. 
fter M she is no mistaking that the boar is the peas 
; ie hunters come stalking, and the beast tries 
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to escape as best if may. This feature is brought ings 
prominently and so markedly clearly that we cannot regard 
it as a mere subordinate incident of the whole scene, This 
feature has to be accounted for in any account that will 
attempt an explanation of the scene asa whole. There jg 
nothing in the story of the coming of the Ganges to explain 
this. 

7. In the coming of the Ganges, the role that is aserib- 
ed to Siva is a very subordinate one. Itis not by his 
favour that the Ganges comes. He is brought in at a later 
stage to bear the impact of the Ganges falling on earth, and 
he agrees to do so undoubtedly as a matter of beneficent 
favour to king Bhagiratha. He receives the river as a whole 
and lets the river trickle down after binding her up in his 
coiffure to stop the force of the viver current, and makes the 
goddess Ganges feel her pride humbled by this. It is in 
this aspect that Siva has to be exhibited to make it character- 
istic of the scene implied in the coming of the Ganges, and 
so it is generally in Indian pictures representing the scene; 
whereas, in this picture, Siva is brought in apparently as 
the most porminent deity in the attitude of beneficent favour 
to the man in penance at the critical moment. It would 
therefore be inappropriate to make the river feature the 
really prominent part. There is besides the further inapp- 
ropriateness of a picture representative of this incident, 
that the river is exhibited here as an ordinary stream 
flowing down full which is not associated with the part of 
the story in which the presence of Siva is necessary. Wilh 
Siva present, the Ganges must come in full flow for him to 
receive her on his head, or she must be exhibited as emer 
ing as a puny stream from one of t s of 
which he let her down. 
in the picture, 


he loeks by mean 
i Neither of these aspects is present 
further that leaves the characteristic 
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incident of the hunters and the boar unexplained altogether, 
That all the figures of the flying band have their faces 
turned towards the stream is explained by the fact that the 
principal actor in the whole scene, Siva, is there in the middle 
and these fluttering figures are sailing in the air towards 
the spot where Siva is. This is a feature common to all the 
stories in which thereis mention ofa divine act of 
beneficence, and this is witnessed by all the crowd of beings 
of the air and heaven asa rule. Naturally several of them 
would come and stay, some would come and go to- convey 
ihe news to others and there would be various different 
aspects of this miscellaneous divine or semi-divine eom- 
munity, and the picture here represents nothing more nor 
less. The key io the story depicted on the face of the rock 
is furnished by the hunters and the boar, and that is 
actually the story of the Kiratarjuniya. The river is but 
the ordinary adjunct of a hermitage and the whole attitude 
of the animal world exhibils merely the peace that prevails, 
or ought to prevail, in the vicinity of a spot where penance 
is prformed. by holy men. That is broken only by the inrush 
of the boar. Otherwise there is nothing that indicates any 
break of the serenity that ought to prevail in an atmosphere 
like that. A hermitage without an abundant supply of 
water is an impossibility according to the Hindu ideas, 
and the natural feature of the rock here is taken ‘advantage 
of to provide a river. Barring that there is nothing in the 
river of a peculiar character to associate it with anything 
like the incident of the coming of the Ganges. 

The river feature being thus satisfactorily explained 
We have to find the means of accounting for the other inci- 
dents in the pieture, ineluding that of the hunters and the 


boar. Readers of the Kiratarjuniya or the Kairátasarga — 
Of the Mahabharata would find that the picture is as far 
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as may be, the pietorial translation of the story of Arjuna’s 
penance for the obtaining fron Siva, his ch vracteristie 
Pasupata, as against the coming war in which he was 
likely to be put on his metal. The whoie picture first of 
all gives the scene of Arjuna at penance in the forest 

then the appearane of the boar and the hunters behind 
him ; the combat, the consequent disrespect to the deity, 
ultimately the apolegetie penance of a highly severe 
character, and the appearance of Siva to make the gift, 
These three main parts of the story are exhibited to per- 
fection in the three seperate scenes that are actually 
depicted on the face of the rock. On any accepted principle 
of picture-reading there would be doubt left that this is 
the actual purpose of the artist and no other, and there is 


a 


no reason to show why this should actually be discounted 
and another explanation sought for the picture. It is 
fundamentally necessary to establish first of all the un- 
suitability of the current name before proceeding to sug- 
gest another and more appropriate one. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the ‘unsuitability has 
hardly been demonstrated and the suggested substitute 
has nothing to recommend it as being more suitable except 
the obvious river. Apart from that, contemporary litera- 
ture is full of reference to the grant of PaSupata to Arjuna 
as a supremely beneficent act of Xi va, which T have taken 
occasion to quote in ezlenso inmy article in the Indian 
Antiquary for the year L3LT, which is appearing again as 
a supplment to the Indian Antiquary in a somewhat re- 


b. vised form. ‘here is besides the fact that at the time this 
a should haye heen put on the face of the li ving rock, the 
B classic, Kiratarjuniyam, should have had great vogue in 


the court of the Pallavag under 
eontemporary the author Bhar 


Simha Vi snu whose 
avi should have heen, and, 
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as probably the composition of this poet that actually 
gave rise to its translation in the form ofthe picture on 
the rock face. It is this picture, relative to the chief 
among the five brothers of the Pandavas, that is really 
responsible for the other Pandava association of the 


it W 


locality for which there is no other explanation possible. 
Thus it will be seen that an archaeological feature such as 
that on this rock-face sculpture cannot be adequately ex- 
plained except by bringing literature to bear upon the 
evidence of archaeology. That is the main purpose of 
illustration being adverted to heroes and it will be admitted 
that this provides a very good illustration of the possibility 
of error in interpretations of archaeological features. 

8. In regard to Iconography there is a tendency to 
regard Iconographie work as capable of interpretation 
again on the principle of evolution. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the principie of evolution as applicable to Iconography 
has to be modified a good deal as Ieonographie conventions 
on the basis of religion are no less potent on the 
modification of the principle of artistic evolution. Artistic 
evolution can be applied to Ieonography only to a very 
modified extent and could really be applied in interpreta- 
tion only subject to the conventional notious underlying 
Iconographie work. Artifacts of other kinds, however, 
stand on a different footing. Here the principle of artistic 
evolution can be applied much more freely and the only 
interfering influences are the possibility of imitation from 
Communities with which intercourse is possible and of 
which there is some evidence. But otherwise, the principle 
of evolution may be applied with good results. Epigraphy 
x and Numismatics in regard to this do stand upon a similar 
footing though not to the same degree. While Paleography 
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may be regarded as more certain so long as we can look 
at it from the point of view merely of progressive evolu. 
tion one way or the other, we are not altogether free from 
danger if we take it upon ourselves to make inferences as 
to actual datiug on the mere basis of Paleography alone as 
3 yet, although we may reach this happy position with more 
extensive progress in the study of the subject. In regard 
to Numismatics evolution may be held to apply much more 
than, at any rate to the same extent as, Epigraphy and 
E. there is the additional advantage of our being able to 
regard pieces as mere artifact works of art of a mechani- 
eal eharacter in addition. Here there is no modifying 
eonvention which is likely to have important consequences, 
and that is one great advantage. Even 80, the prineiple of 
evolution has tobe applied with eare and caution. 


9. When we come to literature we have here a far 
fuller expression of the human mind in all its aspects, 
and we come upon material which may he exploited to 
purpose to a far fuller measure than in other cases ; but 

this has its own dangers to guard against. We are in a 
region of conscious effort and full play must be given to 
individual vagaries and personal equations of all kinds. 
Formal enunciation of general principles of interpretation 
would be far more difficult than in regard to any of the 
previous sources of evidential value. Language and 
_ linguistic development cannot ta*e command exclusively, 
nor can we always be sure of the genuineness or the 
uncontaminated character of the texts before us. But 
for anything like an interpretation of the cultural history 
of a people, there can be no doubt that this furnishes the 
illest, and in many respects, perhaps the best source of 
exploitation of the "sources i8 | 


rmatiou provided the 
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conducted with a careful apparatus of criticism applied 
with judgment. The building up of history therefore 
depends upon the proper evaluation of the various sources 
that may bear upon a particular question or aspect of 
history, and how difficult would be the correct interpreta- 
tion and what possible sources of corruption may enter 
into it, would be clear from what has been stated before. 
Even so, it need not be regarded as impossible of achieve- 
ment—it cannot be to perfection—but to such a degree of 
completeness as is humanly attainable in a field of work 
like this. 
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** A Forgotten Hero.” 
Some notes on the Life and Work of Csoma de 
Koros, Traveller and Scholar (784—842), 
H. G. Rawlinson, I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College, Poona. 
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In the annals of Oriental scholarship, few stories can 
pare with that of the little Hungarian scholar Csoma 
who, in the early years of the l9th century, 
n foot, alone and penniless, from his village in 
Hungary to the heart of Tibet in the pursuit of knowledge, 
ultimately; like so many of his kind, giving his life as the 
his aequirements. De Koros was content to die 
d lived, obseure and penniless, labouring to the end. 


com 
de Koros, 
trav e lle d 0 


price of 
88 he ha 
It is in tie hope that his name may be rescued from unde- 
served oblivion that this paper bas been written, Of the 
value of Tibetan for the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
and especially Buddhist literature, there is no need to speak 
here. Before Koros, Tibetan was practically unknown. 
The party of Capuchin friars who visited Lhassa in 79 
brought away materials from which the Augustan friar, 
Georgi of Rimini, complied his Aiphabetum — Tibelanum 
(Rome L752), a “ponderous and confused compilation” full 
of mistakes. In L82U, Abel Remusat devoted to Tibetan a 
chapter of his Recharches Sur les langues Tartares, and in 
826, Gsoma’s friend John Marshman issued from the 
Serampore press a dietionary, or rather a collection of sen- 
tenees, made by an unknown Italian Missionary. lt was, 
therefore, the beginning ofa new era in Orienial seholar- 
ship, when in I834, Csoma de Koros published his Dic- 
lionary Tibelan and English and his Grammar of the 
Tibetan language in English, admirable works as regards 
the literary ‘Tibetan of the Buddhist translation which 
have never been superseded. 

On a bright spring morning, a Sunday, in the year 
of Grace I89, two friends might have been seen walking 
along the Nagy Szeben road in Transylvania. Presently 
they stopped and parted. One went sorrowfully back; the 
other, ‘an expression of joyful serenily shining in his eyes, 
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asif he were wending his steps towards a long-desived 
goal,” strode on eagerly alone. It was Csoma de Koros, Frail 
and short in build, he was inspired, nevertheless, with the 
spirit of the old Magyar nobility whose blood ran in his 
veins. An accomplished linguist, he had, when a student, oh. 
tained a travelling scholarship with which ] ie had p roceeded 
to Gottingen. Here the glamour of O riental research had 
first captivated him. Among the many problems Which, 
in the infancy of these studies, afforded fasci lating themes 
for speeulation to the imaginative mind, the question of the 
origin of the Hungarian race had attracted hig notice. He 
imagined that many Hungarian names and Words were of 
Eastern origin. To collect information which would throw 
light upon these problems was the first object of his journey, 
Afterwards his original quest was lost sight of in those 
Tibetan studies for which he will be ever reinembared by 
scholars. “Though the study of the Tibetan language " 
he writes in the preface to his Dictionary, *did not form 
part of my orginal plan, but was only suggested after I had 
been led by providence into Tibet, and had enjoyed an 
opportunity of learning of what Sort and origin the Tibe- 
tan literature was, I cheerfully engaged in the study of it, 
hoping that it might Serve me a vehicle to my immediate 
purpose, namely, my researches respecting the language 
and origin of the Hungarians,’ Csoma’s equipment for 
the journey was not a large one,-—a wallet, containing a few 
books, some shirts, and the sum of one hundred florins in 
cash! At first he went no further than Croatia, where he 
spent some months in Working at Sclaronic dialects; this 
done, he pushed on, sometime alone and on foot and some- 
times in the company of merchants’ Caravans to Constantino- 
ple, whence he took boat to Alexandria. Here he settled 
down for some time to the. study of Arabie, a language 
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which, he had been told by the great Eichhorn, under whom 
he had read at Gottingen, would throw much light upon 
the darker pages of medieval European history. But 
plague was raging in Alexandria and our traveller was 
forced to leave the city. Taking a coasting vessel, he made 
his way to Aleppo, and from Aleppo to Bagdad. From 
Bagdad he journeyed with a caravan to Teheran, where he 
spent the winter 0 f [820-[82[, learning Persian and Eng- 
lish and receiving much kindness from Sir Henry Willock, 
the British representative in that city. Here the real 
perils of the journey seemed about to begin. Rumours of 
a Russian force in Central Asia made it impossible to 
venture, without grave risk, on a journey through Turke- 
stan. The only alternative was to strike southwards to the 
Khyber, cross the Panjab and then, turning north, to march 
through Cashmere and Tibet. Somewhere on the Central 
Asian plateau Csoma hoped to find the goal of his researches. 
The undertaking was a vast one. Before him lay the dan- 
serous passes of the Indian frontier, the ferocious tribes- 
men of Afghanistan, the vast Empire of Ranjit Singh, and 
all the lofty, unexplored mountains of the Eastern 
Himalayas. The jounrney was one calculated to appal the 
stoutest heart, but Csoma faced it without flinching. That 
e realised the perils which lay before him is shewn by the 
tact that before sei ting out. he left with his hosts a packet 
containing the only possessions by whieh he set any store. 
These were his University diplomas. In case he perished, 
€Y Were to be returned to his native village. 

One of the few faults which we can find with Csoma de 
p प oros is the modesty with which he regards his achievements. 
i as adventures he never considered worthy of record. His 
set letter writ en to the British Government from 

bathu Merely states that he crossed the Bamian Pass in 
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January 822, arrived a t Lahore in March, and pushed on 
through Cashmere to Leh early in June. It was here that an 
event occurred of the utmost importance to (‘soma’s future 
career; he met the ill-fated traveller, William M o0reroft, 
who spent many years in exploring the N orth-Western 
Frontier of India, gaining valuable information for Govern 
ment, till his untimely death from fever in the remote regions 
of Bokhara in I825. It was Moorcroft who lent him a rough 
Tibetan dictionary, compiled nearly a century before by a 
Catholic priest. From this dictionary Csoma first began to 
comprehend the extent of the vast, unexplored field of 
Tibetan literature, which he was destined to make his life 
study. Fascinated by the new language and the mysterious 
tomes of the monasteries he had visited, Csoma, armed with 
Mooreroft's recommendations, made his way to the remote 
monastery of Zangla in the Ladak district and there, cut off 
from the world by countless ranges of towering mountains, 
and buried for months by the drifting snow, with no 
companions but a few silent monks, he worked for nearly a 
year and a half. Dr. Gerard of the Indian Medical Service, 
who visited Csoma in Tibet in ] 827, gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of how the heroie seholar spent that awful year. Of 
his suffering Csoma himself says absolutely nothing, “He 
the Lama (his tutor), and an attendant,” says Dr. Gerarad, 
“were circumscribed in an apartment nine fect square for 
three or four months; they durst not stir out, the ground 
being covered with snow, and the temperature below the 
zero of the scale. There he sat, enveloped in a sheepskin 
cloak, with his arms folded, and in this situation he read 
from morning till evening without fire, or light after dusk; 
the ground to sleep on and the a re walls of the building 
for protection against the rigours of the climate. ‘The cold 
was 80 intense as to make it a task of severity to extricate 
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the hands from their fleecy resort to turn over the pages. 
Some idea o f the climate of Zanskar may be formed, from 
the fact that on the day of the summer solstice a fall of 
snow covered the ground; and so early as the IOthof 
September following. when the crops were yet uneut, the 
soil was again sheeted in snow; such is the horrid aspect 
of the country and its eternal winter. ^? 

Late in November [824, a stranger clad in a rough 
| blanket, appeared at Sabathu,a little military post 
on the lower spurs of the Himalayas, a few miles from 
Simla, It was Csoma, returned from far beyond the snow- 
clad peaks which may be seen like a vast rampart to the 
north of the town. Captain Kennedy, the Commandant, 
under the orders of the Political Agent at Ambala, was 
foreed to detain his strange visitor, pending instructions 
from the Government of India. This precaution, though 
regrettable, was rendered necessary by the fact that Russia 
was known to be busy iu Central Asia, and to be in com- 
munication both with Ranjit Singh and the Afghans. Csoma 
himself had been employed by Moorcroft to transiate an 
intercepted letter from the St. Petersburg Government to 
the Sikh monarch. The suspicion thus cast upon him, how- 
ever, deeply wounded the sensitive spirit of the Hungarian. 
Fortunately the Indian authorities impressed by Mooreroft's 
recommendation and by the elaborate programme drawn up 
by De Koros himself, decided, not only to allow the traveller 
to return to Tibet, but to give him a grant of fifty rupees 
‘mouth in order to enable him to prosecute his studies. 
And so, in June L825, Csoma once more took the road. Less 
than two years later, in January ]827, he returned, deeply 
mortified. “I have wasted time and money’, he declared 
Pathetically, Above all, he conceived that his honour, 
dearer to him than the making of his fortune," had been 
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sullied. He had failed to fulfil his contract to the | ndian 
Government, for the second expedition to Tibet had not 
been an unqualified success. His tutor, the Lama who 
had read with him on his first visit, had become wearied by 


» his pupil's thirst for knowledge. His patience, pei haps 
his stock of learning, was exhausted, and he had performed 
T his duties in an indolent and perfunctory fashion. Csoma 


f was heart-broken. He declared he would take nothing 
; E. more from his patrons, and humbly begged leave to £0 to 
= Caleutta to place before the Royal Asiatic Society such 
5; remains as he had managed to secure, in order to prove 

thathe was not altogether a fraud. These “remnants” 
were a large and beautifully written Tibetan dictionary, 
materials for a complete grammar of the language, and “an 
immense mass of manuscripts and many printed volumes” 
bearing upon 'libetan philosophy, religion, astronomy, and 
other sciences. -Any other scholar would have been proud 
of such results. 

In June I827, Captain Kennedy notified to Cso:na 
that the Government, far from being displeased with his 
achievements, were prepared to renew his salary for 
three years, in order to enable him to proceed to Besarh 
in Tibet for the further prosecution of his studies. lt 
was here, at Kanum, that his friend, Dr Gerard, found 
him in the midst of his labours,“ in his small but ro- 
antic hamlet”. “ The cold is ver intense", writes his 
end, “ and all last winter he sat at his desk wrapped 
in woollens from head to foot and from morning lo 
| t, without an interval for recreation or warmth, except 

t of his frugal meals, which are one universal round 
GEER tea. His chief repast is tea, in the Tartar 
ion, which is indeed more like soup, the butter and 


d in its preparation leaving no flavour of tea, 
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[tis a repast at once greasy and nourishing, and being 
easily made, it is very convenient in such a country’, 
(Gerald's letter to the ¢ ‘ommissioner of Delhi, . January 
al, (829.) Csoma had now been working a year ; he had 
in that time completed a vocabulary of forty thousand 
words, and had read through forty-four books of the great 
Tibetan Encyclopedia, the Stungyur, consisting of the two 
hundred and twenty five ponderous volumes, each of from 
five hundred to seven hundred pages. His hut was at the 
elevation of 9500 feet above the sea level, and its single 
room containing no furniture save books and “ two rustic 
benches and a couple of rade chairs’’. He was two hundred 
miles from Sabathu, and his scanty salary left nothing 
over, to be spent on the most ordinary luxuries, Even 
mutton, stored in abundanee in all the monasteries, was 
beyond his reach. Of his fifty rupees, half went to the 
Lama, and five more were spent upon house-rent and his 
servant. Of the remaining twenty, most were expended in 
the purchase of books, manuseri pts and writing. materials. 
Yet, in spite of his poverty, Csoma, with all the pride of a 
Hungarian noble, refused haughtily the smallest offer of 
assistance. His pittance, at which the -humblest clerk of | 
to-day would look askanee, was ample for his needs, and his , 
only anxiety was to finish his task and repay his patrons. 
Of Wordly affairs he eared nothing. Dr. Gerard tells us 
d how he offered to supply him with, the English papers, | 
thinking to enliven his soltiude thereby. Csoma returned |. E 
NU refusal. Firstly, he suid, they had no interest. for. E 
Rk secondly, he did not wish to be m E. "m ES 
E. a employer s time ! For four winters, he m Ke : 
. US with his Pandit, “a man of vast aequirements, 
Bular union of learning, modesty and greasy habits’ 
bout this time that one of the many propos st 
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inerease his salary was made, at the instance of his friend, 
Csoma rejected the offer with some acerbity, his Senstiye 
soul stung by what he considered a tardy recognition of 
his achievements. Orientalists are jealous folk, and there 
was a disposition to sneer in some quarters at this m- 
known savant, and his strange stories of a new] iterature, 
In Wilson and Prinsep, however, Csoma had two enduring 
friends, noble scholars who perceived the sterling qualities 
underlying the little Hungarian's outward testiness 

The year I83L saw (soma at last at Calcutta, hard at 
work editing his spoils. Government had generously 
undertaken to bring out his Dictionary at publie expense. 
The great work was finished early in 834, and in the follow- 
ing years, armed with the necessary passports, Csoma made 
anextensive tourin Bengal, studying Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and other Indian tongues. Of this period we have no re- 
cords ; but in I837 we find him back in Calcutta, as 
Librarian of the Royal Asiatie Society, still working away 
at his Tibetan manuscripts. Of his extraordinary 
frugality and industry we have testimony of a most in- 
teresting and pathetic kind. His infinitesimal salary of 
fifty rupees a month was more than sufficient for his wants. 
Except for the first two months, he never troubled to draw 
the extra fifty which had been allotted to hi m, and at his 
death he was actually found to have saved a considerable 
sum ! Tt was ealeulated that the fourteen years which he 
had spent in research had cost Government a little over 
four thousend rupees, or about three hundred rupees ? 
ayear. “ He lives like a hermit among his Tibetan and 
other works," writes a compatriot. “ Of an evening he 
takes slight exercise in the grounds, and then he cause 
himself to be locked up in hig apartment ; it therefore jn- 
variably happens that when, during my evening rides, 
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called upon him, it was necessary to wait awhile till the 
servants produced the keys to unloek the doors of his 
apartments Another writer speaks of him as * absorbed 
in fantastic thoughts, smiling at the course of his own 
ideas, taciturn Jike the Brahmins, who, bending over their 
writing desks, are en iployed in copying texts of Sanskrit. 
His room had the appearance of a cell, which he never 
left except for short walks in the corridors of the building. 
Writting after his death, Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, says, “ His effects consisted of four boxes of 
books and papers, the suit of blue clothes which he always 
wore and in which he died, a few sheets, and one cooking pot. 
His food was confined to tea, of which he was very fond, and 
plain boiled rice, of which he ate very little. Ona mat on 
the floor with a box of books on the four sides, he sat, ate, 
slept and studied, never undressed at night, and varely 
went out during the day. He never drank wine or spirits 
or used tobacco or other stimulants." But Csoma was 
not content with his achievements. To remain inactive, 
now that he had fulfilled his pledge to the British Govern- 
ment and had finished sorting the material he collected, 
was abhorrent to his ardent. restless soul. Before his eyes 
gleamed the golden roofs of the monasteries of mysterious 
Lhassa, with their stores of vast, unrecorded literature ; 
beyond, in the far distance, lay the limitless Chinese 
Empire, with still further unexplored literary aud lin- 
hidden in the 


guistic treasures ; and there, who knows, 
Asia, might 


impenetrable bosom of the steppes of Central 
be found the convincing, final proofs of the orgin of the 
Hungarian race. Csoma was now fifty-eight, weather- 
beaten and worn by privation, exposure, and excessive 
study. «T began to suspect," says the traveller wg 
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have quoted already, “that he would never 800 
his native land again, being then already advai iced in age; 
and yet he proposed remaining for ten years longer in ihe 
country, to enable him to glean whatever he could find in 
the old writings, and such a secluded, one could almost call 
it a prison life, might soon undermine the po vers of any 
E constitution and leave but a mere shadow of an existence,” 
Csoma himself perhaps feit that the jou mney might 
he his last one, for before leaving he wrote a letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society making them his executo rs, 
set out cheerfully, crossed the malarious Terai on foot, 
E and arrived at Darjeeling on Mareh 24th. Here he 
| E remained for some days, while negotiations were 
E opened with the Raja of Sikkim, to enable him to ९7088 
the frontier and make his way towards Lhassa. ‘The 
. envoy of the Raja was astounded at finding a foreigner 
who could talk his language like a native, and who knew 
... more of its literature than he did himself, Everything was 
= progressing in a most favourable manner, and Csoma was in 
a state of great excitement. “What would not Hodgson, 

. Turnour, and some of the philosophers af Europe, not give 
to be in my place when I get to Lhassa ?" he o ften exclaimed. 

. . But Csoma was bound for no earthly goal, On April Gth, he 
. developed fever, contracted doubtless on his way through 
.. the Terai. His poor, worn body offered little resistance to 
€ disease, and five days later, a martyr to the cause of 
owledge, he set out Upon his last journey. And there, 
er the fragrant deodars, and Within sight of the delect- 
mountains, his hody lies beneath a massive tomb in 
] jecling cemetry, Csoma’s character was a strange 
AL. e of diffidence and pride, of getleness and a certain 
irritability. Utterly selfless ag far as his 
were concerned, he went through countless perils 


Sut he 
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in their pursuit, with complete indifference, Of his travels, 
except 80 far as they throw light upon his researches, he 
nas left absolutely no record. He could not im:gine that 
they would interest any one. “What a pity it is,” a 
contemporary exclaims, “that a scientific mind like his 
was so little given to writing except on his special study!” 
On the amenities of social life he looked with the utmost 
| contempt. He speaks scornfully of the way in which, dur- 
ing his sojourn at Sabathu, he was “treated as a fool, alter- 
nately caressed and ridiculed.” He invariably refused to 
stay with Government and Military officials, preferring to 
liveamong the natives and to study their language and should 
habits. He was determined that as a scholar the world 
recognize his merits, and for this end, “the last infirmity 
of noble minds." he worked unceasingly. Extraordinarily 
sensitive about his peronal honour, he refused peremptorily 
any gift which had the slightest suspicion of charity. The 
somewhat tardy recognition of his merits by the Royal 
Asiatic Society brought from him a reproof for the like 
of which we must go back to Dr. Johnson's letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. “In I823, “he writes, “when I was in Kashmir, _ 
being destitute of books, Mr. Mooreroft on my behalf had 
requested you to send me certain necessary works. I have 
never recived any. I was neglected for six years. Now under 
Such circumstances and projects, I shall want no books." 
Above all, he never forgot, or forgave, in spite of his very | 
Teal gratitude to Government for their sympathy and help, — 
Nn offered to him when he first entered Sabathu. 
MES oes as we Rn P ERE 
fo ह NAM Eon eoa, Me y E i Pe 
lg about the frontier, should be treated v i 
६ suspicion at that period. But Csoma was morta 


i 
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offended. Hehad been called a spy. His honour had been 
ealled in question. In spite of all explnations, he stuck 
to his point, and never forgot the supposed “ insult » till 
his dying day. He refers to it in every ietter he Wrote to 
Government, and mentioned it, years afterwards in the 
preface to his Dictionary. He even went so far as to send 
all his foreign correspondence, unsealed and written in 
Latin, to the Royal Asiatic Society to examine before it 
was posted! His eccentric temper tried the patience of 
the good-natured Kennedy, who writes on one occasion, “he 
is a man of most sanguine, hasty, and suspicious disposition. 
I have left no act undone to accommodate and to meet his 
wishes, and I think he feels grateful to me; but on some 
occasions he has received my advances to be obliging, with 
a meanness not to be accounted for." But to his intimates, 
to those who really took an interest in his work and his 
aspirations,—he appeared in a very different light. “He 
was cheerful’, says one of his countrymen who visited him 
in I837, “often merry; his spirits rose very considerably 
when he took the opportunity of talking about Hungary. 
Altogether, I found him very talkative, and if he once 
started on his strain there was no getting to the end of 
it". "I used to delight in his company" wrote Dr. 
Malan, “he was so kind and so obliging, and always willing 
to impart all he knew”, 


To strive, to 8९९६, to find, and not to yeild was Csoma’s 
motto. And if he, (00, is to be reckoned among the world $ 
faithful failures, let us not forget the noble saying that 
T 7 U j , - . . 6 
lo travel hopefully is 6 belter thing than to arrive, and th 
true success is Lo labour, 
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329 E 
PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS AND 4 
KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA. न 


Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph. D., Professor, 
Lucknow University 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together the 
parallel passages in the Arthagastra of Kautilya and 
inscriptions of Asoka so as to show to what extent they 
throw light upon each other and may be considered as 
contemporary documents. The resemblance between the 
records of Megasthenes and Kautilya has been worked out 
thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were con- 
temporaries, but the resemblance between Kautilya’s work 
and the ASoka’s inscriptions waits to be worked out for 
the same purpose. ‘The resemblance extends both to words 


3 
; 


peculiar to Mauryan polity. 
ASoka’s Ediels. 


l. Mahàmálra, a technical 
term for an officer of high 
Tank occuring in many of 
the Ediets, They mention 
. the Mahamatras as being 


(@) in charge of citics like 
. lila, Samapa [KRE. II] or 
Kosambi [MPE] ; 


(0) associated with the 
NM Vieeroys, as at 
» sali [KRE., II] or at 
[MRE, I, 
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and ideas, to technical terms as well as institutions 


lt may be set out as follows: 
Kautilya s Artha&àstra. 


L. In the ArthaSastra, the 
Mahamatra also figures as a 
minister [I. 0, ]2, 3] and 
as the chief executive officer 
of a city under the title Nā- 
garika-mahamdtra [IV. 5]= 
Mahamatd-nagalaka of KRE- 
I, Jaugada, while his status 
and influence will be evident 
from the fact that the sedi- 
tious Mahāmālraæis a cause 
of much concern to the King 

who has to send him out of 
the way [V. I]. 
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Axoka’s Edicls. 


(c) placed in charge of 
over thousands of lives 
[KRE. II]; 


(d) deputed on quinquen- 
nial inspection of judicial 
administration, as on other 
duties [7b.]; 


(९) heads of departmentsas 
Dharma-Mahamalras, Stri- 
adhyaksa-Mahamatras [RE. 
XII]; 


(f) directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V, PE. 
VII, MPE]; and 


(g) member's of the Man- 
triparisad to whom the King 
confides urgent matters 
[RE. VI]. 

2. Devanampiye evam aha 
or àjapagati [occurring in so 
many edicts]! 


Kawilya's. Arthagastr, 


2. Both these formulae are 
also mentioned. by Kautilya 
as appropriate for royal 
orders. The former is men- 
tioned as one of the se 
phrases prescribed: for what 
is called by Kautilya à pra? 
fapana-Sasana (writ of i 
formation), while ajna-lekha 
(writ of command) is me? 
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Agoka’s Hdtets. 


3. Nagala-viyohalaka 
[KRE. I] 


4 In KRE. I, there is a 
reference to judieial torture 
| death and to ASoka’s 
wishes to check such abuses. 


9. " Nikhàmayisa hedis- 
meva vagam” [KRE. I]— 
‘depute a similar body of 
officers. 


6. “ Te Mahamata nikha- 
nisamti anusayanam " [Ib.] 
~ these Mahamitras would 
thus sel out on tour.’ 


Kautilya’s Arthagastra. 


tioned as a form of ràja- 
Sdsana (writ of command) 
[II. LO}: 


3. Kautilya [I. 2] has 
the expression pauwravyava- 
harika for one of the eight- 
een chief officers of the state. 
He has also the expression 
pura-mukhya [T. 6.] 


4. Kautilya also refers to 
the severity of judicial tor- 
ture of which the arbitrary 
and excessive applications 
and abuses he makes penal 
[IV. 8, 9, EIS 


5. The word varga is also 
used in the same sense by 
kautilya [I. LL] (svam svam 
vargam). 


6. Kautilya uses the word 
niryána for the King’s tour 
[I. 2]. He also refers to 
transfer of government 
servants (gukias) from one 
post to another to prevent 
embezzlement [II. 9]. Some 
interpret the word anusam- 
yana in the sense of ‘trans- 
fer, 
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Agoka’s Edicls. 


ग. ‘Samaja’ [RE. I] of 
both objectionable and com- 
mendable kinds. 


8. Reference to import 
of medicinal herbs, roots 
and fruits in RE. II. 


9. *Dbàdasa-vasabhisiLena.' 
[RE. III] the dates given 


in the  Edicts are. all 
eounted from  Aáoka's 
eoronation. 

I0. ‘ Yuklas’ [RE. III 


and elsewhere] and Purusas 
[PE. I, IV, and VII] indi- 
cative of 
servants. 


Government, 


Kautilya’s Artha ६८8१70 


7. Kautilya in one Dass 
age [IT. 25] refers to १८८७७०७ 
samaja, and yatra where the 
drinking of wine wag unreg- 
tricted for 4 days. This is 
the objectionable kind of 
samaja mentioned by Agoka, 
Kautilya also mentions the 
commendable kind of samàja 
whieh itis the duty of the 
king to respect [ XIII. 5] 


8. Kautilya [II. 2] also 
eneourages the import of 
seeds of useful and medicinal 
plants by exempting such 


import from tolls. 


9. Kautilya [II. 6] also 
applies the term rajavarsa to 
the year counted from the 
King's coronation. 


I0. Kautilya also uses the 
terms yukla, wpayukta and 
pumsa for Government ser- 
vants [IT. 5], and also the 
terms yogapurusa or yugye 
purusa in the sense of em 
ployees, [A commentator 
explains the term upayuhtd 
as an officer placed above the 
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A§oka’s Edicls. 


jl Rajike [Gimar RE 
III] or Raju (Mansehra). 


॥2, Aparanta [RE. V]. 


॥3. Reference to the 
Dharma-Mahamatras giv- 
ing state help to the desti- 
tute and infirm by age (anàá- 
thesu vrddhesu) [RE. V]. 


l4. Reference to unjust im 
Prisonment (bandhana) , exe- 
cution  (vadha) and tor- 
ture (palibodha) of prisoners 
and to Agoka’s measures for 
checking such 


RE, v, 


abuses in 


Kautilya’s Arthasástra. 


yuktas (yuktanam upari ni- 
yuklah)]. 


Il. Kautilya [IL. 6] uses 
the expression rajjū: cora- 
rajjüica. He also mentions 
[IV. 3] an officer called 
cora-rajjuka = cora-grahana- 


niyukta i. e one whose 
duty was to apprehend 
thieves. 

I2. Kautilya also men- 


tions Aparānia as the re- 
gion known for its elephants 
[LI. 2] and rainfall [II. 24]. 


I3. Kautilya also recog- 
nises the duty of the state to 
maintain the orphan, decre- 
pit, diseased, afflict and 
destitute [II. l.] 


I4. Kautilya also mentions 
such abuses as (a) confining 
persons without reason (sam- 
ruddhakamanakhyaya) (b) 
putting them to unjust tor- 
ture (Karma karayatah), (c) 
molesting them (pariklesa- 
yatah) and (@) causing their 
deaths (ghnatah,) 
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Agoka’s Hdtcts. 


5, Reference in RE. VI 
to Aéoka's readiness for 
public business at all hours, 
even when he is eating 
(bhumjamanasa), or in the 
harem (orodhanamh) or 
inner apartments or ranches 
(vacanihi) sof parks (uyà- 
nesu)... 


46. Prativedakas are men- 
tioned in RE. VI as officers 
‘who axre-to keep ithe King in- 
formed about the affairs of 
his people. 


Kautilya’s ArthaSastrq 


75. The list of King's 
daties mentioned by Kau- 
tilya [II. 33] agrees with 
what is suggested here 6, g. 
the orodhana of the ediet 
corresponds to Sayila of 
Kautilya; bhum jamànasa 
to sndnabhojana; wyanesy to 
svairavihara; while as re. 
gards vraja, Kautilya refers 
to the King's duty of inspec- 
ting the horses, elephants, 
chariots and infantry as 
well as this live-stock [T. 
9]. In II.6, again, Kau- 
tilya uses the term vraja of 
the Edict to include COWS, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules. 
Lastly, as the Edict refers to 
the King going to his udyana 
for pleasure, Kautilya (LL 
3.] provides for Mrga-vana 
for the King for the same 
pleasure. 


0. Kautilya also speaks 
of the Intelligence Depatt- 
ment of the administration 
manned by officers called 
güdhapurusas [ I, 4—!3]. 
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Aéoka’s E dicts. 


€ Mukhato | afiapagams 
[RE. 


IT. 
svayan dapakam . . - 
VI]. 


]8. Mention in RE. VI. of 
the King referring an urgent 
matter [@chrayike (Girnar), 
atiyágike (Kalsi, Dhauli and 
Jaugada)| to Mahamatras 
and the Parisad. 


I9, ‘ Nasti hi me tosousta- 
namhi atra-samtiranàya val- 
katavya-mate hi me sarva- 
loka-hitam. 


em MEN i Ti 
asa’ ca puna esa mile 
"slàmdm ca atha-sumtirand 
ca, 

ON ५३: " K 

Nasti hi Kammataram 
Suva-loka-hitatpa . .? [RE 
VL] 


20 Devanam priya Pri- 


Vidar Raja desires that in against Kautilya’s injunc- 
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Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, 


I7. Kautilya also men: 
tions [IT. 7] an officer called 
Dapaka who fines ind col- 
lects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the dayaka (tax- 
payer). 


I8  Kautilya also enjoins: 
“summoning the ministers 
and their Council (manéri- 
parisadam) the King shall 
speak to them on urgent 
matters (dtyayike karye) . . . 
all urgent matter should the 
King attend to (sarvama- 
iyaytkam kàaryam <rinwyat) 
[T+ 2529]: 


is जे 


क. 


I9. An echo of Kautilya 
[I i9|j: ‘Rajiio hi vrat- 
amutthanam ...praja sukhe 
sukham prajanam 
cha hite hitam .. ? 

‘ Tasmannityotthito 
kuryadarthanusasanam Iar- 
thasya mülamutthanam. . 


rajnah 


raja 


20, This is apparently 
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Agoka’s Edicts. 


all places should reside 
people of diverse sects. 
[RE.VII). 

2I. Reference to vihàra- 


yārā and to mrgaya and 
other similar diversions to 


which ASoka’s predecessors 
were addicted [RE. VIII]. 


Kausilya’s ArthaSastyg 


tion that “ pdsandas and 
càndalas are to dwell near 
the cremation ground (be- 
yond the city)” [IT. 4] 
Elsewhere | IT. 36] Kay. 
tilya also rules that no 
pasandas could accom- 
modated in a dharmaégala 
without the permission of 
the city officer, Gopa, and 
their abode should be search- 
ed for suspicious characters, 


be 


2]. Kautilya gives us 
details about these. He pro- 
vides for a reserved forest 
for the king’s vihàra [II. 2] 
and discusses fully the me- 
rits of mrgayà [VIlII. 3]. 
While Pisuna condemns it 
asa vyasana or indulgence 
chiefly for its dangers to a 
king, Kautilya approves of it 
as a vyüyàma or healthy 
physical exercise which des- 
troys the excess of phlegm, 
bile, fat and perspiration 
and improves one’s marks- 
manship and knowledge of 
the temper of wild beasts. 
This opinion is, indeed, 
worthy of the minister of 
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A&oka's Edicts. 


99, Reference to proper 
treatment of servants and 
dependents (ddsa-bhataka) 
in several edicts [RE. IN, 
My TTT, PE. VII]; also 
to relations [MRE. II, RE. 
NE apd ATIT], 
acquaintances and compani- 
ons [RE. NIII] to 
Agoka also insists on likera- 
lity (dénam) [RE. TIT and 
XI]. 


friends, 


whom 


Kautilya’s Arthagastra. 


Chandragupta Maurya whom 
the Greek writers also 
refer to asa warm lover of 
hunting. 


22. The details of such 
‘proper treatment,’ the 
rights and obligations of 
dasas and  bhrtakas (also 
called karmakaras) are fuliy 
discussed by Kautilya (IIT. 
I3 and l4] in two chapters. 
According to him, a man 
became a slave as a eaptive 
in war (dhvajahrtah) or for 
inability to pay off debts in- 
curred to domestic 
troubles or government de- 
mand for fines and court 
decrees. But such shavery 
for an Arya could always be 
redeenied. What Asoka 
means by ‘ proper treatment ' 
of these slaves and paid 
servants may, therefore, be 
taken to be the treatment to 
whieh they entitled 
underlaw as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made 
penal the following offences 
against slaves, viz, (a) de- 


meet 


were 
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338 


Kaulilya’s Arthasastrq 


22— (contd, ) 


frauding a slave of his pro- 
perty and privileges (b) mis- 
employing him (such as 
making him carry corpses 
or sweep) or hurting or 
abusing him. As regards 
the hkarmakara, the law 
secured to him his wages 
under the agreement between 
him and his master which 
should be known to their 
neighbours (karmakarasya 

karmasambandhamasanna 
vidyuh). The amount of the 
wages was to be determined 
by the nature of the work 
and the time taken in doing 
it, Non-payment of such 
wages was fined. The bhy- 
taka was also entitled to his 
velana or legal wages and to 
some concession if he was 
incapacitated for work 
(a‘aktah) or put to ugly 
work (kutsita karma) or was 
ill or in distress (vyadhat 
vyasane). Tt is thus cleat 
that the full contents of 
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22— (contd.) 22 — (contd.) 


Asoka’s repeated injunctions 
in his edicts for ‘ proper 
treatment of slaves and de- 
pendents’ can only be under- 
stood in the light of the 
details of such treatment as 
given by Kautilya. In an- 
other chapter [II. l], Kauti- 
lya lays down as the king’s 
duty to correct (vinayam 
grühayet) those who neglect 
their duty towards slaves 
and relatives (das ithitaka- 
bandhüna$rnvato) and pu- 
nishes with a fine the person 
of means not supporting his 
wife and children, father 
and mother, minor brothers, 
or widowed sisters and 
daughters. Asoka is always 
insisting on the support of 
one’s relations. Kautilya's 
details thus give a meaning 
to ASoka's seemingly general 
and pious exhortations most 
of which were really of the 
nature of legal obligations 
which could not be disowned 
or violated with impunity. 
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23. 'Tadaivàye ayatiye 
ca’ in RE. X—‘in the pre- 


sent time and in the future '. 


24. The officers called 
vaca  (vraca)-bhümika in 
RE. XII. 
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Kaulilya’s Arthagastra, 


2j. Kautilya also uses 
the expression taddlve cq 
ayalyam ca in V. | and 4, 


24. Some light is thrown 
on the meaning of this obs- 
cure and peculiar word by 
Kautilya. If wraca (also 
used in RE. VI.) is taken to 
be same as the word vraja, 
the expression vraja-bhii- 
mika would mean the officer 
in charge of vraja. Kautilya 
[II.6] defines vraja as a 
department of administra- 
tion under the samaharld 
dealing with the livestock of 
the country comprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses; 
camels, horses and mules. 
But the inscription refers to 
the vraja-bhiimika as an 
officer created by Aéoka for 
the purpose of promoting 
toleration, and in that case 
he must be some such officer 
as had to deal not with the 
dumb animals but rather 
with human beings for whom 
Such moral teaching Was 
Suitable, The word ५४४ 
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24—( contd. ) 24— (contd.) 
suggests that these might 
bethe people of the rural 
parts, the pedestrians and 
pilgrims along the high 
roads or in the rest-houses 
which Asoka was so liberal 
in providing for facilities of 
travelling. Now Kautilya 
in IT, lays down as theking's 
duty the protection of the 
highways of commerce(vantk 
palham) ‘from molestation 
by courtiers, tax-colleetors 
(karmtka), robbers, and 
wardens of the marches 
(anta-pala) and from dam- 
age by herds of cattle, and 
of the live-stock of the 
country (pasuvrajan) from 
robbers, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and diseases.’ Thus 
an officer like the vrajabhi- 
mika might very well be 
needed for discharging this 
duty and obligation of the 
king in respect of the ‘ pa- 
guvraja’ and vanikpatha, an 
officer in charge of cattle and 
communications including 
trade-routes by both land 
and sea (sthala-patho vari- 

, pathasca) [Kauttlya, TI, 


Ede oo Trust 
A&oka's Edicts. Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
i 
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Asoka’s Edicts. 


25. The officers called 
Stri-adhyaksa-mahamatras in 
RE. XII. 


Kautilya’s Arthagast ra. 
37]. The Vivitadhyaksg of 
Kautilya III. 34] corres. 
ponds to such an officer, His 
duty was to establish wells 
and tanks, groves of flower 
and fruit trees in arid (anu- 
dake) tracts, to keep the 
roads in order, arrest 
thieves, sec to the safety of 
caravans of merchants, and 
to protect cattle. 


25. Kautilya [I. 0] also 
refers to Mahamdtras who 
were attached to the royal 
harem. As they had to deal 
with women, the special qua- 
lification emphasised for 
them is sexual purity (Kā- 
mopadhasuddhan) and they 
are to be placed in charge of 
the places of pleasure both 
in the capital and out- 
side [bahyabhyantaravihara- 
raksüsu]. In passing, it 
may be noted that the word 
bahya of Kautilya occurs 
also in RE. V. in the expres- 
sion “Hida ca (or Patait- 
pute ca) bahilesu ca naga 
lesu)." The Strt-adhyaksa 
of the Edict may be also 
compared with the Ganikā- 
dhyaksa of Kautilya [II, 27] 
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A§oka’s Edicts. Kautilya’s “Artha‘astra. 
26. Reference in RE. 26. It.is interesting to 
XIII to Asoka’s conquest of find that kautilya [XIIT. 5] 
forest-folks (a/avt or ata- mentions two kinds of con- 
viyo). quest, viz., (.) the conquest 
of the Atavyddior foresters 
and (2) the conquest of 
settled territory (gramadi). 
He places the afavyadi under 
the administration of special 
officers called the A/avipàla 
[I. 6, ete.]. 

27. Reference in RE. 07 If is interesting to 
XMI to Dharma-vijaya. note that Kautilya [XII ] 
distinguishes three classes 
of conquerors, viz., (a) the 
Dharna-vijayi who is satis- 
fied with the mere obeisance 
of the conquered; (9) the 
Lobha-vijayi whose greed has 
to be satisfied by the surren- 
der of territory and treasure; 
and (c) the  Asura-vijayi 
who would be satisfied with 
the surrender of not merely 
territory and treasure, but 
even the sons and wives of 
the conquered enemy and 
even taking away his life. 
E दा of officers 28. Kautilya : [IL 4] 
j E. inta-Mahamatras in mentiou Anta-palas among 
Du. V, the eighteen tirthas or heads 
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Asoka’s E dicis. 


29. List of 
creatures in PH. V. 


protected 


Kautilya’s drtha§astra, 


29. It is interesting to 
note that Kauiilya [IT, 26] 
also gives a list of protected 
creatures (pradistabliaya. 
nam) among which are in. 
cluded in common with this 
Edict the following, wiz, 
hamsa. cakravak, Suka, ‘ari- 
ka, and other auspicious cre- 
atures (maigalyan). It 
may be also noted that 
though Kautilya does not 
make his list of protected 
creatures as exhaustive as 
the Edict, he lays down the 
principle of such protection 
which is only applied in the 
Edict to individual cases 
mentioned, According to 
that principle, those crea- 
tures, beasts, birds, and 
fishes are to be protected 
which do not prey upon 
other living creatures (4p 
ravrlia-vadhüámám) as also 
those which are regarded 88 
auspicious (margalydh) like 
the cow. On this principle 
Kautilya also generally for- 
bids under penalty the kil 
ling of the calf, the bull, and 
the mileh-cow even among 
the animals that did not 
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| goka’s dicts. 


30, Reference to prohibi- 
tion of slaughter of life on 
the three calurmdsis and on 
the Tisya full moon. 


J. © Nagavana’, elephant 
forest, as mentioned in PE. 


32, , Reference to 25 


य jail de- 
lveries in PE. V. 
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tected class (vatso vrso dhe- 
nuscaisámavadhyàh). 


30. Kautilya [XIII 5] 
has the following correspon- 
ding prohibition: * The King 
should prohibit the slaughter 
of animals for half a month 
during the period of Catur- 
masyd, for four nights on the 
full-moon days, and for a 
night to mark the date of his 
birth or celebrate the anni- 
versary of his conquest.” 


3l. Kautilya mentions Na- 
gavana and has a chapter on 
Nagavanadhyaksa, Superin- 
tendent of elephant forests 
[II, 2 and 3]. 


32. Kautilya [II. 36] re- 
fers to such jail-deliveries in 
celebration of the king’s 
birth-day. The prisoners to 
be thus occasionally liberated 
were selected from “the 
juvenile, aged, diseased, and 
helpless — (bàla-vrddha-vya- 
dhita-anáthànam)." Simi 
lar grounds of release are 
also mentioned in RE. V. 
Good conduct in jail mi 
also merit release accor 
to Kautilya [Jb.] 
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ज़ K "र y , S that 
Agoka’s Edicts. Caulilya’s Ai thatastrq, 


33. Asoka’s concern forthe 33. Kautilya [IIL 20] 


Ajivikas as expressed in shows his Brahminical pre 

PE. VII and also in the judice against them by 

grant to them of cave-dwell- branding them along with 

ings. the Budhists (Sahkydajivg- 
kadin) as being unworthy of 
entertainment at any cere- 
mony connected with the 
gods or ancestors (devapilr- 
kàryesu.) 

94. Devi Kumālānām in 34. The word devi for 

PE. VII. queen is also used by Kaut- 
ilya [I. 40], as well as the 
word Kumdra for a prince 
[I. 205] 


39. ASoka’s control over 35. Kautilya [I. 20] ac 
theharem through his offi- quaints us with the adminis- 
cers called Dharma-Mahama- 
tras and stvi-adhyaksa-maha- 
matras as described in RE.V, 
XII and PE. VII. 


trative arrangements for the 
royal harems of the day. 
The antalpura with its in- 
mates, the avarodhas (cf. 
orodhana of RE. VI), was 
placed under a military 
guard, the anlarvamstha 
sainya, and civil officers, the 
abhyagarikas, comprising 
both males and females, jm 
regulated all communications 
between the harem and tbe 
outside world. It may 00 
noted that Kautilya do 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat sndaftcorgammit the munda Ae 
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Kaijililya’s Arthagastra 


jatila ascetics (probably the 
Buddhists and Jains) access. 
to the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem 
Antarvamésika [V. 3] corres- 
ponding to stri-adhyaksa- 
māhāmātra. 
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KRISHNA DEVA RAYA'S CONQUEST OF RACHOL, 
Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A. 
St. Navier's College, Bombay. 


Itis not the purpose of this paper to narrate Krishna 
Deva Raya’s campaign of Rachol. It has been narrated 
at length by the Portuguese Chronicler Nuniz whom Mr, 
Sewell followed though misplacing the can paign. 

Our aim is to investigate what city and fortress was 
the one conquered by the great Tuluva Emperor. Sewell 
without any hesitation supposes that Rachol was Raichur, 
in the centre of the Deccan. True, Raichur was also 
seized by the great Emperor, as Ferishta relates, (L) but 
the learned author finds a stumbling block as regards the 
date. The conquest of Raichur, took place according to 
Ferishta in 927 A. H., that corresponds to the year 59 
A.D. But Nuniz says that the great fight occurred on the 
new moon day of the month of May, I522 A. D. (2). 


Indeed the only reason Sewell seems to have had for the 
identification, besides the similarity of Rachol and Rai- 
chur,is that “ taking the two narratives (Nuniz's and 
Ferishta's) asa whole, there are too many points of coin- 
cidence to leave any doubt in the mind that each chronicler 
is writing of the same event ” (3). 

Nevertheless there are Several reasons against this 
identily, and these are reasons we intend to study in the 
following pages. 


T 7 [4 p 3 y 

a The क. there is some phonctical similarity 
etween Raichur t poe za 
ur ang Rachol, the origin of the mo cu 20.0 words novis never 


(I) Ferishta-Brig 8, IIT -5 
(2) Sewell, p. à wes AS, 
(3) Sewell, p. 53. 
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iheless seem to be totally different, Raichur may probably 
mean the hair—not of the king, referring to the Special 
geological formation of the Raichur hill. What Raiha 
originally meant, it is hard to say, its present form per- 
haps being a corruption made by the Portuguese, That 
the place could be an original settlement of members of the 
Kshatrya tribe of the Rachevadus seems phonetically not 
improbable ; yet ethnographieally sounds too far-fetched 
an explanation. 


(2) The meaning of the word Rachol.—Rachol for the 
ehronieler Nuniz would never mean Raichur in the centre 
of the Deccan. Rachol is for the Portuguese nothing 
else than Rachol, the fort city of the peninsula of Salsette. 
Faria y Sousa also speaks of Rachol not of Raichur (]). 


Geographical Position.—The narrative of Paes records 
that the mountains round Vijayanag 
dom of Daquem (Deccan 
Ydalleao (Adil Khan, the 


ara reach the king- 
), the territories belonging to the 

Sultan of Bijapur) and the éity 
of Rachol that formerly belonged to the king of Narsymga 
(2). Paes here mentions three countries as the limits 
at which the V ijayanagara mountains arrive. ‘These three 
Countries run from East to West. The kingdom of the 
Deccan (viz. Golkanda ) the kingdom of Ydallcao( Bijapur) 
and the city of Rachol. That by the kingdom of the Decean 
Paes means the kingdom of Golkanda, is evident from 
Mother Passage of his chronicle, when he points out the 

Northern boundaries of the Empire of Vijayanagara. These 
E oundaries are the following : the territory of Bengal, the 


| vm 
Fingdon of ES 7४% tho kingdom of the Do LM the kingdom of the Dakhan, the lands of 


^ a) Faria y Sousa, d sia Portuguesa, I, p. 498. 
(2 Sewell, p, 943. 
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the Ydalleao and those of Ozemellueo (Nizam-ul-Mulk of 
Ahmadnagar) (L). Now it appears that the kingdom of 
the Deccan is between the kingdom of Bengal to the 
East and the kingdom of Bijapur to the West. Such king- 
dom cannot be another than Golkanda ; and accordingly 
the city of Rachol is placed by Paes west of the kingdom 
Bijapur, viz. in the present Goa territory. 


(4) The presence of a Portuguese Captain.—Rariay 
Sousa narrates that after the defeat of the arı ny of Dijapur, 
when Krishna Deva Raya turned his forces against the 
walls of Rachol, suddenly 20 Portuguese, headed bya eap- 
tain named Christoval de Figueiredo appeared in front of 
the King. They were taking some Arab horses to be solp 
to Krishna Deva Raya and eventuai ly entered his camp in 
front of Rachol (2). From the Spanish original of this 
author it may be easily gathered that the intention of 
Figueiredo was to proceed to Vijayanagara and only, 
after leaving Goa, he heard of the King's proximity while 
besieging Rachol. This seems to be confirmed by Correa, 
according to whom Figueiredo was sent by the Governor 
Lopo Soares to Vijayanagar, with horses and elephants (3). 


Now supposing that Krisuna Deva Raya was then 
यी Raichur, Figueiredo while going to Vijayanagara 
ह ie Emperor, since Raichur is farther from 

Man Vijayanagara itself. On the other hand 
acne that Krishna was besieging Rachol, in Salsette, 
he Portuguese Captain would hear of the campaign f 


MÀ 
LOC E p >. 


(I) Sewell, 9. 289. 
(2) Farira y Sousa, o, c, L p. 96 


(3) Correa, Lendas de India 


Stem to agree, ll, p. 509-50. The date docs ni 
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(hat monarch uo sooner he left Goa, and thus would pro- 
ceed to the Vijayanagara camp to transact his own busi- 
ness With the Sovereign. 

(5) The dal e.— We have seen above that the date of the 
conquest of Raichur as given by Ferishta does not coincide 
with the date of ihe conquest of Rachol assigned by Nuniz. 
Henee they must be two different actions unless many 
and weighty reasons (which in the case do not exist), 
would suggest an identification. 

(6) Consequences af the capture of Rachol—(a). Conquest 
of SalsetLe.—All the old Portuguese authors narrate that 
after the conquest of Rachol, Ruy de Mello, the acting 
Governor of Goa on behalf of Dogo Lopes de’ Sequeira, 
then absent in the Red Sea, taking advantage of the distress 
caused to the Sultan of Bijapur, by the surrender of 
Rachol, seized the mainlands of Goa (l). What was meant 
by the mainland of Goa is explained by Sewell himself 
when stating : “ Ruy de Mello took possession of the main- 
land of Goa, including Salsette, in ten days " (2) (/talies 
we qine).— Accordingly after the capture of Rachol, the 
Whole of. Salsette was seized by the Portuguese, taking 
advantage of the fact that the power of the Sultan of Bija- 
pur was enfeebled. Certainly the capture of Raichur would 
have enfeebled the power of Adil Shahi Sultan in the 
Neighbourhood of Goa ; but the eonquest ofthe fort of 
Rachol in the strategie corner of the peninsula of Salsette 
deprived the Sultan of his main stronghold beyond the 


Faria y Sousa, I, p- 


0) B " I0 ; 
aozon; Dec. TIL Tin तात Conquestes des Port 


I96, Lafitau, Histoire des Decouvertes et 
१८७९७८, IT, p. 344-345 (Paris. ]734). 
(2) Sewell, o, c, p, 8. 
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river Zuarim. This explains the rapidity of the conquest 
of Salsette and probably other continental lands. Such 
conquest would not have been carried out with such a Speed, 
had the fort of Rachol still. been garrisoned by the army 
of Bijapur. 


(b) Salsette handed over lo the Port uguese by Krishna 
Deva Raya. —The Vijayanagar Emperor was so grateful 
to the Portuguese for their helps in the conquest of 
Rachol that shortly afterwards he granted all the terri- 
tories of Salse(te and his rights over them (as having bo- 
longed to his ancestors), to the Portuguese Governor in 
perpetuity. He expected in compensation the full mono- 
poly of all the Persian horses that should arrive at (toa 
in compensation:l). This donation of the grateful emperor 
would have only been a renunciation of his rights over 
Salsette, had not he any territory in that peninsula ; but 
all the contemporary authors speak of a real donation. 
No campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Salsette is ever 
mentioned if vou prescind of this conquest of Rackol. 
There cannot therefore remain any doubt that the fort cap- 
tured by Krishna Deva Raya with the help of Christoval 
de Figueiredo was not the fort of Rachol in the Peninsula 
of Salsette. 


In the contemporary accounts there is only one objec- 
tion against this identity. Nuniy Says that “this city of 
Rachol lies between two great ri vers” Mr. Sewell has natur- 
ally identified thege two rivers With the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra in the midst of which there stood the fort 


(I) Castanheda, , 
LI, p. 58] ; Barros ; etc, Correa Landaa 42224 
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of Raichur- But in fact Rachol aiso ean be said to be 
between two great rivers one the river Zuarim from 
south East to North West and the other the river called of 
Paroda, ihat branches from ihe former somewhere South 
fast of Rachol, takes a South-Western direction and then 
suddenly turns to the South Last. Near the angle formed 
py the union of these two rivers there stand still the ruins 
ot the fort of Rachol. 

The natural and obvious identification of Rachol 
conquered by Krishna Deva Raya with Rachol in the 
Portuguese territory of Salsette explains the extraordinary 
length given to the narrative of this Campaign by the 
Portyuese chronicler. This iength evidently misled Sewell, 
who according to his theory, supposes that the campaign 
of Raichur marks the climax of the glory of Krishna Deva 
Raya’s campaign. Mr. Smith in his Ozford History of 
India followed the same view (i). But Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar had already noted in I9i7 that the importance 
given by Nuniz (and with him by the other authors) to the 
conquest of the Rachol was evidently exaggerated (2). In 
fact the campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Orissa seems 
to be much more important both as regards military enter- 
prise and as far as the sphere of political influence in 
Southeren and Western India is concerned. This 
campaign is sung by the poets and commemorated in many 
inscriptions, specially in the Andhra country ; whilst that 
of Raichur has only been briefly mentioned in Ferishta's 
History and in an inscription of the District. ‘These two 
documents evidently speak of the Raichur conquest. Is 
RE, 5... ' ` “७ 


2) Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 304. (Ind. Ed.) 
forgott S Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Yet-remembered Ruler of a Long- 
en Empire, p. 9, (Reprinted irom The Hindustani Review I0]7), 
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there any satisfactory reason to explain this difference of 
appreciation between the Indian sources and the Porty. 
guese chronicles ? If Rachol is identified with Raichy, 
there is no possible explanation ; but if the Rachol of 
Nuniz is identified with the fort of Rachol at Salsette the 
reason is quite evident. The account of the Conquest of 
Rachol is so detailed, for the speciai interest the Portu- 
guese had in that fori, that was the stronghold of the 
recently acquired peninsula of Salsette. Though the 
conquest was not of great importance for the Empire, it 
was very important indeed for the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. That was the reason why 
Nuniz and after him several Portuguese authors, con- 
temporary or almost contemporary of these events, speak 
at length of the conquest of lachol, giving only a slight 
reference to the campaigns of Orissa that had no connec- 
tion at all with the interests of the Portuguese. 
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MEGASTHENES’S EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE LAND 
REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE MAURYAS DISCUSSED. 
U. N. Ghoshal M.A., Ph. D., Professor, Presidency Coliege, 

Calcutta. 


The evidence of Megasthenes relating to the land 
revenue arrangements of the Maurya Empire has been 
handed down to us in two distinct versions, those of 
Diodorus and Strabo. These may be stated after Otto 
Stein’s German rendering from the original Greek in 
the following way :— 


“They (viz. the husbandmen who formed the second 
of Megasthenes's seven Indian eastes) pay to the king a 
land rent because all India belongs to the king, while pri- 
vale individuals are not allowed to acquire landed pro- 
perty. Besides the rent they contribute} to the royal 
class” (Diodorus). 

* The whole land belongs to the king, They (viz. the 
husbandmen) till it for ३ of the produce in lieu of wages" 
(Strabo) (.Megasthenes and Kautilya, p. 93) 


The general tendency of Western scholars till very 
récent times has been to diseredit completely the testimony 
of Megasthenes above-mentioned, mainly on the ground 
that it does not fit in with the data of the Indian records. - 
Thus Baden-Powell in his classical work called Indian — 
Vilage Community which was published in I896 observed 
that Megasthenes’s statement about the king’s ownership 
. p all land in Maurya India was probably an “ erroneo 
B rence from the particular loeal obligation to pay land — 
Mbute”, and he quoted the authority of Lassen in 
Pport (Ibid p. 208n). Ata latter date Hopkins w 
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in more general terms (India Old and New, p. १2) 
“ Some of the Greek authorities speak of taxes in India 
and others speak of rent-income, declaring that the whole 
country belonged to the king and that no individual Owned 
land at all. The Greeks, however, may be ignored for the 
reason that in many of the economie statements they make 
they can be proved to be utterly untrustworthy and in 
other cases are as likely to be wrong as r igli” This 
scathing condemnation, it may be remarked, is inexplicable 
in view of Hopkin's contention in the same contexl that 
the Smrti and Epic evidence shows the king to have been 
regarded as not only the Overlord but also the owner 
of land side by side with the notion that the farmer was 
the owner of his field, (Ibid pp. 22-226). Reverting to the 
text of Diodorus it may be observed that Prof. Jolly in a 
work published in I907 held the statement regarding the 
State ownership of land to be wrong because the Smrti 
evidence clearly pointed to the institution of private 
ownership. In the same connexion, however, he declared 
the idea that the whole land belonged to the king to be 
a genuine Indian conception without much practical effect 
(See Jolly's Aufsatze zur Kullur-wnd-S prachgeschichte 
Vornemlichdes Orients quoted in Bernhard Breloer’s 
Kautaliya Studien Vol, I Das Grundeigentun in Indien, 
pp. £-42) . 


An equally destructive, but more detailed, criticism 
of the evidence of Megasthenes based on comparison with 
the parallel account of the Arthasastra occurs in the work 
of Otto Stein above-mentioned which wag published in 
I9I7. His principal arguments are neatly summed up bY 
himself in the following way i— 
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I. We can speak of king’s land (Konigsboden) in 
India only in the theoretiealsense in whieh State owner- 
ghip (Stanteigentum) is identical with king’s property 
(Konigsgut). Exeeptin special cases there is no mention 
ofrentin the Indian authorities, mueh oftener is men- 
tioned the private ownership in land and water (Privatei- 
gentum an Land und Wasser). 


2, Kautilya’s text shows that there existed neither 
king’s land defacto nor a constant percentage of the pro- 
duce in the form of a tax. Mezasthenes, however, knows 
nothing of the rates of taxes other than 4. 

3. In the system of the Artha astra neither the free 
labourers nor the workmen receive + of the produce ; 
this occurs only in the exceptional ease of poor cultivators 
who till their own fields with the support of the royal 
domains. It is indeed significant that Arrian is silent on 
the question of rent or of the king’s exclusive ownership of 
land. The question then, must remain open whether Strabo 
ind Diodorus have not foisted the arrangements in foreign 
entries (e, g. Ptolemaid Egypt) upon India (See Megas- 
thenes and Kantilya pp. 95, 98, 28-9). 

These objections have been met in a very able manner 
by Bernhard Breloer whose work just mentioned which 
Was published in I927 marks a new attitude towards the 
testimony of the Greek writer. His arguments may be 
thus summarized (Kautilya Studien I. p. 52 ff) :— 
Dominion management in the modern sense was un- 
town to India where the State inspeetion of agrieulture 
extended over the whole territory, and the whole kingdom 
thus represented a gigantie State undertaking (eine rei- 
Se Staatspetrieb), ‘The sole possession of land and water 
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by the king is according to Stein’s own admission an 
Indian legal concept. If the king were to be the sole owner 
of land, how else could the legal relation between the king 
| and the possessor of the soil be reckoned exeept through 
rent? The tax in Egypt, again, is much oftener a fixed 
sum than a quota, and it shows no instance of + or 3 of the 
harvest. The conjoint testimony of Diodorus and St ‘abo 
regarding State ownership of land is supported by the 
fact that the same view is an axiom of the Ancient Indian 
public law. Diodorus makes not only the positive state- 
ment about the king’s ownership of land but mentions 
also its negative consequence, viz. that the “ownership 
did not belong to any private person. As regards Arrian’s 
alleged silence, he at least mentions that the taxes were 
paid to the State and not to any private owner ; this 
shows that the corresponding passage of Megasthenes 
mentioned the State ownership of land. 


Breloer’s own interpretation of the evidence of 
Megasthenes (Ibid p. 55) is as follows, The concurrent 
testimony of Arrian, Strabo and Diodorus shows that 
Megasthenes testified not only to the State ownership of 
land but also to the system of share cultivation. ‘The term 
misthosis which constitutes the difficulty in Doidorus’ text 
_ signifies not only ‘rent? but also ‘agreement’ (vertrag) as 
. Such so that the whole passage choris de tes mislhoseos 
tatarlen eis to basilikon telousin (translated above in 

tein’s rendering as besides the rent they contribute + to 
the royal class) means that when the cultivators worked 
full independence i.e., with their own cattle and imple 
ients, they had to pay at least | of the produce, Else — 
ere (Ibid pp. 90-9l) Breloor explains the above passage — 
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of Diodorus (choris ...elousin) to mean that in the absence 
of a contract the tax on agriculture was on the average {—a 
statement which according to him, finds itg complete 
corroboration in Kautilya’s Chapter on the replenishment 
of the treasury (ArthaSastra, V, 2). 

The illuminating explanation of Breloer is important as 
offering for the first time an intelligible interpretation of 
the much discussed text of Megasthenes regarding the land 
revenue arrangements of the Mauryas. In particular it has 
brought about a happy solution of the problem that has so 
long taxed the scholars viz, that of the alleged payment of ¢ 
of the produce “ besides the rent ", Ag interpreted by the 
German scholar, Megasthenes's statement contains ihree 
important notices about the Maurya revenue system :— 

I, The whole land was held to belong to the king. 
2. The taxes paid by the cultivators amounted in 
the absence of other special arrangements, to 
+ of the produce. 
3. When lands were cultivated by the State the 
labourers received ł of the produce as wages. 

Admitting the correctnes of these observations, it is 
far from the truth to state, as Breloer does (Ibid ऊ. 9) 
that they indicate a complete agreement with the evidence | 
of the Artha‘astra. 2 

C) While according to Megasthenes the whole — 
and belongs to the king, the Arthasastra accordin 
to Breloer’s own admission (Ibid p. 69) mentions 
Such institution. The Arthasastra, however, undoubtedly 
Tecognises a quasi—proprietory right of the State over the | 
cultivable lands, for it not only permits the grant 
Hporary leases to cultivators and their supercession f 
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failure to cultivate the lands at the time of the original 
settlement or resettlement (II. l) but it closely restricts 
their right of alienation ( III. ॥0) and sanctions in extreme 
cases the compulsory raising of crops by them (V. 2), 


(2) The proportion of ३ of produce recorded by the 
cultivators as wages according to the version of Strabo 
is very nearly the lowest allowed inthe ArthaSastra under 
the system of State cultivation by the ageney of the 
Director (or Superintendent) of Agriculture (सिताध्यज्ञः). 
For Kautilya mentions in this connexion a class of “half. 
cultivators” (अर्ध्रीतिकाः) who {ill the lands for the 
king in return for 4 of the produce. 


(3) The proportion of + of the produce stated in 
Diodorus's version to be paid by the cultivators to the 
king is in Rautilya the extraordinary and purely occasional 
tax levied during the financial exigencies of the State. 
Breloer indeed considers the chapter in which this occurs 
as pertaining Lo the ordinary revenue law (die regulare 
Abgabenordnung). But he overlooks the fact that the 
State demands in this case belong to a specific class 
designated as ‘ gifts of love’ (प्रणयः) which are not 
recognised in the classified list of sources of the king’s 
revenue (IL. 6) and arein the present context expressly 
required to be levied only once: they occur, moreover, in 
juxtaposition with such necessarily exceptional froms of 
collection of the State revenue as exaction of subscriptions 
and sale of honours, misappropriation of temple posses 
sions, exploitation of popular superstitions, fraudulent 
commercial transactions and like, Kautilya indeed conveys 
a direct hint about the King’s normal share of the produce 
for which the technica] designation of this tax in the 
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Arthacastra is explicitly referred lo as /6 in a general 
enumeration of taxes under the heading ug (II. 25). 
Elsewhere (T. I3) payment of /6 of their collected grains 
py the ascetics is mentioned as the prevailing rule, while the 
game ratio is held to have been the traditional share of the 
produce paid by the subjects to Manu the son of the Sun 


at the creation of kingship. 

It appears from the above that in three important 
respects the land revenue system of the Mauryas was more 
stringent than that contemplated at least normally in the 
earlier or contemporary technical works on the art of 
public administration. Independent evidence of the 
relatively high rate of the land revenue of the Mauryas is 
furnished by a contemporary authority. The Rumindei 
pillar inscription of ASoka which records the great 
Emperor's visit to the birth place of Buddha mentions that 
the village was made liable to L/8 of the भाग and exempted 
from बलि. As this grant was made by the Emperor to one 
of the holiest places of his faith, it follows that the भाग 
was fixed sufficiently high to make its reduction to the 
ratio of I/8 amount to a very great concession. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the origin and 
consequences of the system of land revenue above deserib- 
él In the work above-mentioned Breloer credits the. 
founder of the Maurya dynasty with the creation of this — 
system (Ibid p. II0). But this view ignores the fact that — — 

. Wéther was Chandragupta the founder of the first Indiam —— — 
"Dire nor was the Artha üstra of Kautilya even grant- — 

z mg the correctness of the Indian tradition about its d 

und authorship, the earliest work of its kind. In the tim 

? the Nandag the Magadhan Empire already comp 
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ihe whole of Northern India with the exception of the 
Punjab as well as a considerable portion of Orissa and 
the Northern Cirears. It is not without significance that 
the Puranas held the reign of the first Nanda king to 
mark an epoch in history. The ArthaSastra of Kautilya 
on its side, is admittedly a conspectus of all previous works 
of this class and it quotes or refers to no lessthan 4. Separate 
schools and 3 individual authors of the Artha$astra, In 
80 far as ils arrangements for land revenue collection are 
concerned, it is important to remember that the two impor- 
tant officers concerned with this task viz. the समाहर्ता and 
the संनिधाता already figure in a discussion attributed by 
Kautilya to his unnamed preceptor (VIII. 4). We must 
then trace back the beginnings of this system to the period 
anterior to the Mauryas, perhaps to the time of the 
powerful monarchies that dominated Northern India at 
the rise of Buddhism. The striking divergences of this 
system from that of the Artha$astra are easily explained 
on the assumption that the growth of centralisation with 
its attendant consequence of fisealism had far outpaced 
the thoughts of the theorists, To the question whether 
and how far this further development of the fiscal 
administration was the work of the first Maurya it is not 
possible for lack of sufficient evidence to furnish a satis- 
factory answer, though it is noticeable that Kautilya 
declares (VIII. 2) a new king to be a worse evil than a 
diseased king. Nevertheless it ig possible to trace the con- 
Sequences of this system upon the future condition of the 
Empire that was founded hy Chandragupta Maurya; for if 
the evidence of Megasthenes, corroborated as we have see? 
by the Rumindei inscription of ASoka, is to be believed, the 
burden of taxation must have lain heavy upon the subj ects 
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of the Maurya Empire. This high degree of financial 
stringency falls into line with other and admitted features 
of the Maurya administration e.g. its stringent system of 
espionage and of close and strict bureaucratic control and 
together they may have contributed to the breakdown of 
the greatest empire that Ancient India had ever Seen, 
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KHARAVELA’S PERSONAL HISTORY : THREE POINTS. 


B. M. Burua, M. A.; D. Lilt.; Professor, University of 
Calcutta 


King Khāravela of Kaliùga is one of the most | 
ing figures in the history of ancient India after the decline 
of Mauryas and before the rise of the Kshaharita and 
Kushana rulers. Although he could not claim, like Agoka, 
the proud position of a world-figure, even as a provineial 
figure, he successfully tried to do what he could to raise up 
once more the ancient kingdom of Kalinga and its inhabi- 
tants in the estimation of the outer world. 

Taking perhaps advantage of the declining powers of 
the weak Maurya Kings who succeeded King Asoka, one of 
his forefathers asserted the independence of Kalinga, found- 
ing before the beginning of the Christian era a new dynasty 
of powerful kings, all of whom bore the royal titles of Aira- 
Siri Maharaja, Mahameghavahana, Kalingádhipati and 
Kalinga Cakvati. Kharavela appears to have been the sixth 
and greatest king of this dynasty. He was a powerful rival 
as well of King Satakarni as of King Bahasatimita of 
Magadha. He was a man of war-like spirit, and success- 
fully carried his victorious arms as far north-west as the 
Uttarapatha, and as far west as the eastern border of 
Satakarni’s dominions around the western Godavari valley. 


As regards the south, the king of Pandya used to send him 
tributes and valuable presents 


The surviving caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
hills near Bhuvane4war in Orissa still stand forth as pious 
dedications from Kharavela and his royal family and 
servants for rendering shelters to resident Jain saints 
and recluses. The dedicatory inscriptions found in gome 
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of these caves, including his own ‘inscription in 
{he famous lIathi-Gumphà, are yet the only sources of 
information regarding his personal history, activities and 
achievements. 

The sun of the royal power of Kalinga reached the 
zenith during the reign of King Kharavela. But alas! the 
light which dazzled the eyes proved, after all, to be the 
lingering bright rays of the sun which was destined to set 
for ever. King Asoka had already dealt a death-blow to the 
independence of Kaligia. We have nothing of the Aira- 
Meghavahana kings after King Kharavela even not of him 
after his I3th or वा regnal year. We may just let him 
enjoy with regard to the people of Kalinga the same high 
position as enjoyed by a Shivaji with regard to the 
Marathis, by a Guru Govinda with regards to the Sikhs, 

by a Pratapaditya with regard to the people of 
Bengal. 


The Hathi-Gumpha inseription which is an epigraph of 
ग lines and is engraved on the hanging brow of the rock- 
cut cave contains a sketch of the auto-biography of 
Kharavela, consisting of records of his successive regnal 
years, the account closing with the I3th year of his reign 
and by no means going beyond the वी” णा year, The remain- 
mg Inscriptions, such as those of his ehief-queen, of King 
Kadampa Kudepa, of Prince Vadukha-Varikha, of the 
lown-judge B huto, of Mahàmada Nakiva of Bariya, and of 
Padamulika Kusuma, hang on the Hathi-Gumpha inserip- 
tion as its appendices, and, as such, are not to be treated 
Separately, 


The personal history of Kharavela covers rather a 
Wide ground of investigation and discussion. So, in view 
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of the limited space of time at our disposal, we have made 
up our mind to confine ourselves to the consideration of 
these three points, each of which deserves carefu] Notice; 
() Kharavela’s army and its equipment; (2) Iis adminis. 
trative policy and method; (3) His religion and religions 
policy. 


It is our duty to make it known that we have relied in 
this paper on the texts prepared by us on the Hathi- 
Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions in the Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri caves in a new critical edition of them 
which is in the press and expected to be out | y the end of 
this month. As regards the points that we have sought to 
prove, the position will not materially differ even if we 
rely upon the texts published by Mr. Jayaswal, Prof. 
R. D. Banerji and others. 

Now let us take up the three pointsin order for dis- 
cussion : 


l. Khiravela’s Army and its Equipment. 


As to the numerical strength of Kharavela’s army, we 
read in the Hathi-Gumpha record of his eighth regual year 
(ग.9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty army 
(mahati send) enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to 
bear upon the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record 
(I. 3) says that the Kalinga army of King Kharavela con- 
sisted of a multitudinous troops of the horses, the war 
elephants, the foot soldiers and the chariots (haya-gaja-nara- 
ratha-bahulam damdam), that is to say, of the t raditional four 
divisions of an Indian army, The fact that King Kharavela 
was able to undertake in the very second year of his 70ं87॥ 
such a campaign towards the y estern quarter in defiance of 
80 powerful a rival as King Satakarni distinctly prove? 
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that his fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army 
of his predecessors, the kings of the Aira-Meghavahana 
dynasty. à 

Senā or army isa genral term for denoting the fighting 
strength of a king. The horse (haya), the elephant (gaja), 
the footman (nara) and the chariot (ratha) are the four 
terms to represent the four divisions of an army, whife 
bala and vahana (troop and conveyance) are the two terms 
to distinguish the fighting warriors and soldiers from the 
horses, elephants and chariots considered as vehicles and 
conveyances. We have the use of all these technical terms 
in Kharavela’s inscription, 
As to the equipment of Khiravela’s army, we find that 
in the concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion (I. 6), His Majesty has been represented as apatthata- 
caka-vàhana-bala. Vahana bala is evidently the same expres- 
sion as sendvahana, which occurs in the eighth year's record. 
Can there be any doubt that by send-vahana, the drafter of 
the inscription intended to signify the troops and transports? 
In the Culla-Kalinga-Jàtaka, King Kalinga of Kalinga, 
precisely as Kalingadhipati Kharavela in the Hathi- 
Gumpha inseri ption, has been described asa warrior who 
Was in a position to march out for conquest with a mighty 
amy (mahatyG senayd), equipped that he was with 
multitudinous troops and tranports(sampanna-bala-vahana). 
M Boasoning be at all sound, it clearly follows that 

unted’ or ‘invincible’ (apatihata) was the character of 
haravela’s fighting army. 


There is nothing distinetly on record to indicate 
पिडा, when and how King Kharavela inereased the 
3 गागा and fighting equipment of his army. is may be 
. Y inferred, however, from the eight year's record 
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(I. 9) that the troops and tranports with which he attacked : 
the people of Rajagaha did not suffer to withstand the coun- 
ter attacks. He must have sufficiently reinforced his fighting 
army and increased its equipment before he marched out 
again in the twelfth year to produce consternation among 
the rulers of Uttarapatha, as well as to subdue Bahasati- 
mita, the then reigning king of Magadha (T. 3), 


Thus ii may be shown that the Kalinga army of King 
Kharavela was sufficiently well-equipped and enormously 
large. And yet the fact remains that the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription does not supply us with the actual figures relat- 
ing to Kharavela’s troops and transports. <A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, 
however, be formed from a few collateral evidences. 


Weknow for instance “from the earlier account of 
Megasthenes (Indika, Frag. ॥.6) that the King of the 
Kalingas was protected by a standing army, numbering 
60,000 infantry, I000 cavalry and 700 war elephants.” 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji rightly suggests that “this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time 
of A*oka, when the number of casualties alone is stated 
to be at least 4 lacs (taking the number of those 
who ultimately succumbed to the wounds of war to be, says 
3 lacs).(l) 


Prof, Mookerji’s reference is evidently to ASoka’s, R E. 
ITT, containing, as it does, an account of the heavy casual 
8 suffered by the Kingdom of Kali hga in the aggressive 
waged by the Maurya Emperor inthe eighth ye 
is reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 
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army of Kaliüga eould afford to suffer the losses of 
{50,000 men as deportees, of 00,000 men as those killed 
inaction, and of "many times as many" men as those 
“who died of wounds received in the fight." 


Here the expression “many times as many" is vague 
and indefinite, and guilty, no doubt, ‘of an exaggeration’. 
The following scems to be a reasonable estimate of the 
fighting army of Kalinga which has been recently sugges- n 
tedby Pro. Mookerji: “If the number of those (who 
died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at least 
thrice of the killed, the total number of casualties would 
be 4 lacs, and adding to this the number of the deportees, 
the number of the army that fought on the battle-field 
would be at least 54 lacs”. 


Having regard to the fact that in the case of 
A‘oka’s Kalinga War, the army of Kalinga fought in 
defence against a foreign invasion, and that in the 
case of Kharavela’s campaigns, the army of Kalinga 
Marched out to produce a marked impression all 
over India, it may be safely presumed that the total 
number of the standing army of Kalinga during 
Kharayela’s reign was by far the greater, and by no means 
less than 08 lacs. In accordance with Plutarch’s state- 
ment (Life of Alexander, Ch. XII), Androkoltos 
(Chandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun’ and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000. If it was 
Possible for Chandragupta Maurya to overrun and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, there is no 
. Ieà80n why it would be impossible for Kharavela to under- 


n 


E ९ military campaigns all over India with an army, 
Wnbering thereabout. 
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Ti cannot be supposed that King Khiravela marched 
out with the whole of the standing army of Kalinga 
without leaving a fraction of it for the defence of the 
kingdom in his absence. This fraction must he added to 
the number of the units with which he marched out in 
order to determine the total number of the standing army 
of Kalinga during his reign. In the case of Chal idragupta 
Maurya, we find that he proceeded to conquer the whole of 
India with an army of 6 laes, while the standing Maurya 
army during his reign consisted of 7 lacs in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended 
by 36,000 men, and 8,000 chariots managed by 24,000 | 
Itisimpossible to ihink that the total of the standing 
army of Kalinga during Khàravela's reign exceeded 6 lacs, 

The idea of militia was not, pernaps, altogether absent. 
The account given by Asoka of his Kalinga War tends to 


create an impression in favour of the opinion that the 


conquest effected by the Maurya Emperor proved ultimately 
to be a defeat to the people of Kalinga. Lf the general 
people of Kalinga had not somehow taken part in the battle, 
there is no reason why King Agoka would feelingly dwell 
upon the suffering caused to the civilian population “by 
violence or slaughter or separation from their loved ones." 

Tn the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kbhàravela's eighth 
regnal year (I. 9), we read that he effected a timely retreat 
to Mathura in order to relieve the troops and transports 
of his army terrified hy the uproar of counter attacks 
from the people of Rajagaha. If our interpretation of 
this particular record be correct, it follows that the citizens 
of Rajagaha took up arms in defence of their city agai 
a foreign invasion. The twelfth year’s record (tt. 8) 
shows that His Majesty’s conquest of Aüga-Magadha AP 
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not completed until he was able to force the inhabitants of 
{hese two countries after subduing King Bahasatimita 
(Aiga-Magadha- vasinam ca pade vandapayati.) It is 
evident from many of the records in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text that in undertaking military campaigns all over India 
King Kháravela tried by all possible means to evoke the 
patriotic sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Kalinga in general and the citizens of 
his eapital in particular. The record of his seventh regnal 
year (I.8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, 
and all ceremonies of victory to be performed. The eighth 
year’s record (L.9) says that he sumptuously feasted all 
sections of the people once in Mathura and subsequently 
in Kaliiga, and organised a triumphal procession as a 
means, no doubt, of impressing on the minds of the people 
the idea of victory. The erection of a new royal palace 
known by the name of Mahavijaya-pasada “the Great 
Victory Palace’’, the assuming of true self-conferred title 
Mahavijaya, “the Great Conqueror" the bringing back by 
8 triumphal procession from Anga-Magadha to Kaliaga 
of the Kaliüga Throne of Jina which was carried off by 
King Narda as a trophy, the receiving of tributes and 
valuable presents from the King of Pandya as well as 
from a hundred Vasukis, the entertaining of the citizens 
of the capital of Kalinga with feasts, festivities and 
Musical performances, the remitting of all taxes and 
duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, squares, 
gate-bars and towers—all helped him to keep the people 
AU हा excitement and to inanes mam as we ge Say, 
e army to fight for the glory of their country. 


It seems that Mr. Jayaswal and Prof. Radhakumud 
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Mookerji have tried the impossible in endeavouring to infer 
the total of the population of Kaliniga from the total 
number of its standing army. Whether assuming with 
Goltz that “every I5th soul of the population ean take up 
arms in defence against a foreign population" or slightly 
altering with Prof. Mookerji the proportion of its fighting 
strength to its total population from six per cent to eight 
per cent one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable figure of 
the population of Kalinga in Acoka's time against the 
present population of 50 lacs, we must treat it as nothing 
hut an ingenuity without proofs. To infer the total of | 
population of a country from the total of its standing 
army no matter whether itis Kalinga or any other land 
is lo forget that history is neither logic nor mathematics, 
Anyhow, we may assure Prof. Mookerji that Kharavela’s 
inscription keeps us entirely in the dark about the popula- 
tion of Kalinga. 


2. Kharavela’s Administrative Policy and Method. 


The Hathi-Gumpha inscription bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that it was a declared policy of Kharavela to 
govern his kingdom in accordance with established customs 
and not departing from the traditional methods of his 
forefathers. In order that his subjects might have no mis- 
giving on this point he did not forget to remind them of 
the fact that whatever he did, he did in consonance with 
the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalinga. For 
instance, the fourth year’s record of his reign (L‘5) says 
that he governed the Vidyadhara-country in accordance 
with the principle and usage of the former kings of Ka- 
e 2... 0. E 


l JBORS, Vol. IIT, Part Tv 
2. Asoka, p. I63,6 n, 3, ; page 440, 
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linga, all over by the highest kind of law Vijadharadhi- न 
vüsam...Kaliga pivarajanan dhamena va nitina va pasá- 
sayali savata dhamakirlena. Similarly, in the tenth year's 
record (L'LL). we read that he caused proper homage and 
honour to be paid to the memory of the former kings of 
Kaliriga as a publie demonstration, no doubt, of his loyalty 
to the tradition of his royal predecessors (Kalirnigapüva- 
rajanam yasa-sakiram Kdrapayati). The eleventh year’s 

record (L°L2) says that he reclaimed and rehabitated 
Prthiidaka, founded by the former kings of Kalinga, by 
arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the Làügla 

river (Kalinga-pivarájanivesita- Pithüdagadabham Nugale | 
nekasayati). In the very opening paragraph of the Hathi- ; 
Gumpha text (i'l), he has been represented as “an in- | 
ereaser of the fame and prosperity of the royal house of 
king Ceta.” (Cetarajavamsa-vaddhana). The same opening 
paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declar- 
ing his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kalinga. 
And the same inference can be drawn from the coneluding 
paragraph (([6) where he figures as a king who descended 
from a family of the dynasty of royal sages (rajisi-vamsa- 
kula-vinisia). 


It is clear from the records in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text that king Kharavela suecessfully followed all the tra- 
ditional methods of Indian Kings to please his subjects. 
Por instance, the first year’s record (2) says that as soon 
88 he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, he 
undertook to repair ihe capital of Kalinga, to build up the 
embankments of deep and cool tanks and to restore all the 
sardens, avowedly as a means of pleasing the people, his | 
Subjects (pakatiys ca ramjayatt). In the sixth year's 
FOr CL), we read that he showed a great favour to 
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the inhabitants of towns and districts by remitting aa 
laxes and duties, which, too, was one of the traditional 
methods of gaining popularity by a king with his subjects, 
"The ihird year’s record (L4) goes to show that he tried 
to entertain the citizens of the capital of Kalinga by 
arranging for musical performances and festivities and 
merry gatherings. 


It is equally clear from other records in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text that King Kharavela spared no pains and 
left no stones unturned to win the hearts of his subjects 
by convincing them of the fact that he gave them the full 
benefit of a good and efficient government, and he enhanced 
their happiness by administering justice with an even hand 
by increasing the wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, 
by the maintenance of internal peace and order, by well 
guarding the kingdom against foreign invasions, by facili- 
tating communication with the capital, and no iess by 
securing for the people a fertile tract of land for agricul- 
tural purpose. 


The details of Kharavela’s administrative machinery 
are unknown. The Hathi-Gumpha text records (य) 
that the royal servants (raja-bhataka) gladly co-operated 
with him in excavating the caves for the dicti saints and 
recluses on the Kumari Hill. The reference to the royal 
servants is to be found also in the record of his eighth 
regnal year (9). As regards these royal servants, we have 
mention of a Nagara-alhadamsa (Town-judge) in the old 
Brahmi inscription (No, IX), of a Mühamada (if it is 
28 ere official designation as Mahamatta) in the inscrip- 
ban (No. X), and of a Pàdamulika Gf it is the same official 
designation as Rajapadamülika in the Jatakas) in the in- 
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seription (No. XIV). We have no information as to whether 
{here were any separate boards and departments and as to 
whether any innovations were introduced by King Khara- 
yela in the existing administrative system. Kharavela was 
evidently too much preoccupied with the ideas of military 
campaigns al id expansion of dominions to be able to think 
of administrative changes, and Kalinga was too small 
kingdom , compared with the Maurya empire, to requir 
any very ¢ laborate administrative arrangements. 


As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former 
kings, there are some important points of difference 
between King Kharavela and King Asoka. As is well 
known, King Asoka has not cared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, 
sisters and relatives (R V.) has no bearing upon the 
question of his ancestry. Even the name of the Maurya 
royal dynasty to which he belonged does not find mention 
Inhis famous Bhabru Edict, he has simply introduced 
himself as “the king of Magadha” (laja Magadha). In 
the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II), Her 
Majesty has been represented not by her personal name 
but as the chief queen of Kharavela-siri and the daughter 
of the high-souled King Hastisaha Hastisimha of rising 
lory (rajino Lalakasa — Hathisüáha-sampanáatas — dhuta) 
While in ASokas *Queen's Edict’ he has issued instructions 
to his high functionaries to commemorate all the works of 
benevolence done under the auspices of his second queen by 
inseriptions recording them as "donations of his seeond 
queen Kaluvaki, the mother of Tivala." (Dutiyaye deviye 
Tivala-matu Kaluvakiye [dane]). Thus the same difference 
of A&oka's mental attitude has been clearly brought 
Sut in his Queen's Edict’ in his instructions to commemo- 
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rate his second queen’s donations by inscriptions represen}, 
ing her by her personal name and as his second queen ang 
. . (| 
the mother of Prince Tivala. 


In as many as five of his edicts (R. E. IV, R. E, V 

R E. VI, R. E. VIT, R. E. VIID) King Asoka iad 
discussed his own position as a ruler with reference and in 
contrast to that of the former Kings “who reigned in the 
past, during many hundred years." Like all great reform. 
ers Buddha, Christ and others, he has declared himself 
with reference to those who had gone before him to the 
effect that he came rather to fulfil than to destroy the Law. 
He says (P. E. VII) that he was able to recognise that 
the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the 
Law prosper sufficiently among the people, but the means 
adopted by them was not well suited to the end. True to 
this underlymg motive or Spirit, he proceeded, to devise, 
asa ripe fruit of his own reflections, certain new methods 
such as the appointment of Dharma-mahamatras, the publie 
proclamations conveying happy royal messages, the formu- 
lations of moral principles, the enactment of many legis- 
lations, the introduction of quinquenial and triennial 
. tours of official inspeetion, the arrangements for a prompt 
= despatch of business, the gran ting of the power of discre- 
= tion to the high judicial officers, whereby he could see the 
t Law prosper sufficiently among the people. So far as 
ese methods went, he claimed that he had played the most 

ifficult part of a pioneer (adikara). 


On the other hand King Kharavela, as he is represent" 
s mseription appears to have followed the tradi- 
thods of the former Kings of Kaliñga without 

any discrimination on his own part, He diq 
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not play the role of a critic and reformer, He carried 
out a set programme of royal duties under the promptings 
of noble instincts and impulses, rather mechanically, 
without ever realising the need of a conscious adjustment 
fnew methods to changed conditions of a progressive 
people. ‘Thus in spite of the splendid success attending 
his administration, the credit must go to the time-honoured 
iradition which as one might say, he had the prudence 
enough not to question. 


3. Khàravela's Religion and Religious Policy. 


If the invocation formula of the Flathi-Gumpha 
inscription, Namo arahamlanam namo savva-sidhanam, be 
indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith of 
its composer or it was the religious faith of King 
Kharavela, for whom the text was composed, the contents 
of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions 
clearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of King 
Kharvela and other excavators of the caves on the 
Kumari Hill. For instance, the inscription of Kharavela’s 
chief queen (No. II) records that the cave commemorating 
her name was made for the sake of the Kalinga recluses of 
Arhata Persuasion (Arahamfa-pasddanam Kalimganam 
Samananam), Similarly the thirteenth year's record of 
Khàravela's à eign (I. T4) says that LL7 caves were built on 
the Kumari Hiil to serve as resting places of the Arhatas or 
Jain saints residing there (arhato- pasinivásato hi Kaya- 
Msidiyaya). Buddhism became the state religion of 
India when King A‘oka embraced it and vigorously 
*Spoused its cause. His father and grandfather were 
Supporters of religions other than Buddhism. Even when 
° espoused its cause, it is difficult to prove that all the 
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members of his royal family favoured Buddhism. If there 
are Buddhist legends in Pali as well as in Sanskrit assert. 
ing that some of his wives, sons, daughters, brotherg and 
relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions 
and legends to prove that some or most of them had not 
become Buddhists. On the other hand, the Hathi ( tumpha 
inscription goes to prove that Jainism had become the state 
religion of Kalinga even long before the reign of Kharavela, 
With the royal support at its back, it had become 
the predominant faith in Kalinga. The thirteenth year's 
record (I‘I4) clearly brings out three facts of i mportance 
in this connections. (]) that when Ki ng Nanda had 
conquered Kalinga, he carried off the throne of Jina 
belonging to Kalinga as the highest trophy (Namdaràja- 
mita Kalimga-Jindsana) (2) that King Kharavela न 
his conquest of Atga-Magadha by bringing back that 
Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession; and 
(3) that King Khàravela professed Jainism in common 
with his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants. 
One cannot mistake that, somehow or other, the affection 
and honour of the royal family as well as of the people of 
Kailüga became bound up with the Jina throne. 


This is not to say that there were no other rel igions and 
religious shrines in Kalifiga. ‘The Hāthi-Gumphā inscrip- 
tion clearly proves that there were other religions and 
religious edifices. If the remaining religions, including the 
different forms of animism, be designated in the lump 48 
Hinduism one can Say that during the reign of King 
Kharavela as well as during the reign of his predecessors 
Hinduism flourished side hy side, with Jainism and that the 
Hindu temples dedicated to various deities shone forth along 
with the cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses. | 
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. -The royal epithet savva-pasamda-püjaka occuring in the 
concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha text (॥0) 
attests, beyond boubt, that King Kharavela of Kalinga 
unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devanampiya piyadasi Asoka of Magadha in declaring 
himself as a ruler “ who honoured all denominations" there 
would have been no necessity for the use of such an epithet, 
if there were no adherents among the people of Kalinga of 
different denominations. Similarly there would have been 
no necessity for the use of the epithet savva-devayatana-sam- 
küra-küraka “ the repairer of all temples of deities”, if 
there were no worshippers among the people of Kalinga of 
those deities at the temples dedicated to them. The second 
epithet representing Kharavela not as a builder but only 
asa repairer of those temples, goes rather to show that 
those places of worship had existed from an earlier time. 
What those.temples could be and where they were actually 
to be found, unfortunately the Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
keeps us entirely in the dark. And no Hindu temples 
have as yet been discovered with inscriptions or tablets 
recording that they were caused to be repaired by King 
Khàravela. 


. Who could the recgonised representatives of the 
different religious denominations be is also a question at 
Issue. Fortunately the answer is not far to seek. For the 
fourteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (L'l5) says 
that apart from II7 caves excavated on the Kumari Hill 
for the residence of the Jain saints and recluses, King 
à haravela constructed a separate cave for the accomoda- 
tion of the honoured recluses of established reputation 
(sakata-samana-swvihita), as well as for the accomodation 
‘Sl the gatis, hermits and sages hailing from a hundre 
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directions (Sata-disénam yatinam Làpasa-isinaim jo 
Karayati). Here the yatis, hermits and sages must be taken 
as representatives of the fourth and third Brahmanica} 
stages of effort (a$ramas), that is to say, of the Orders of 
Brahmanieal ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whom the King actually meant by referring to them as 
Sakala-samana-suvihita “the honoured recluses of 
established reputation." 


Mr. Jayaswal contends for the readi ng sukata-samana 
suvighita, taking sukata to be the same word as sukrta 
“virtuous”. Kata-samana occurs indeed in the Upali- 
Suita, Majjhima Nikaya, as Jaina mode of praise applic- 
able to a recognised recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa 
explains it as meaning “ recluse who has fulf led the aims 
of recluse life”. Taking Sukatato be the correct reading 
it is easy to tend to equate it with Sagata, which is a well 
known epithet of the Buddha. But it would be risky 
enough, in the absence of clear evidenees, to supgest that 
the Buddhist teachers gained a foot-hold in Kaliüga either 
during the reign of Kharavela or before. We have reasons 
to think that by Pakala-samana-suvihilà or sukala-samana 
suvihità ihe composer of Kbhàravela's inscription rather 
kept in his view of Jain recluses who as occasional visitors, 
had to be distinguished from those who permanently 
resided on the Kumarai Hills. Anyhow, the thirteenth 
year’s record of Kharavela’s reign ([“[4) says that ॥77 
caves on the Kumari Hills were excavated to serve as 
resting places of the Jain saints who resided there (Kumar 
pavate arahato parinvidsato hi Kaya-nisidiyaya). In the 
edicts of King ASoka, notably in his P, E. VI [, the Jainas 
(Nigamtha) the Ajivikas and the Buddhists (Sam ghafhid) 
have been mentioned ag typical representatives of the 
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orders of the recluses as distinguished from those of the 
Brahmanicai asceties, while inc Kharavela’s Inscription, 
the yalis, tà pasas a id ists are mentioned as representatsves 
of the Brahmanical orders and, as regards the representa- 
tives of the Sramanas, the Buddhists and the Ajivikas are 
passed over in silence. The eighth year's record of 
Khàáravela's reign (l.9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants (gharavasi) all the royal servants (raja- 
phataka), all the householders (gahapatayo), all the 
Brahmins (bamhand), as well as the Jaina recluses (arhata- 
samanā) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga. 
It will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal 
servants have been distinguished from the general 
population (gharavdsi), in the same way that the 
Brahmanas and the Jain recluses have been distinguished 
from those who kept to household life (gahapatayo). Here 
the Jain recluses have been specifically mentioned as 
representatives of the Sramanas while the Buddhists and 
the Ajivikas have found no recogonition. Seeing that the 
same sort of statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha 
record (L,9) with regard to feasting in Mathura and to that 
in Kalinga, we may be led to think that even Mathura 
proved to be up till the reign of Kharavela an impenetrable 
tegion for Buddhism, although this faith was destined to 
thrive there together with Jainism during the reign of the 
Kusana Kings. 


. lt is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing 
Iscussion that King Kharavela was a Jain from his very 
Tih. King A&oka was not born in a Buddhist family. 

tan be established by the evidence of his own 
Inscriptions and Buddhist legends that he was converted to 
pilihism, his conversion itself being a gradual process of 
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mental change and that he possessed and displayed Bn. m 
zeal of a new convert. Kharavela docs not appear to have 
taken religion so seriously as Asoka. 


If Kharavela was a Jain, what sort of Jain Was ho? 

A The education which he received was pu rely secular and . 
i did not differ from that received by other Tndian Princes, 
- His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as may be easily 
bs imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The 

i principles and methods which he adopted in governing his 
kingdom were precisely those prescribed in the Brahmanical 
treatises on Hindu Royal polity. Jainism did not 
compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military 
expeditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion 
and world domination. The patriotic spirit which underlay 
all his activities was not inspired by Jainism. As for 
Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be cons- 
tructed on the Kumari Hill to provide the resident Jain 
saints and recluses with resting places, and_ erected 
ornamented stone pillars and shrines aud pillared halls 
on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various 
Gods and. Goddesses, and feasted also the Brahmin 
ascetics and Jain recluses. Ts it not to be inferred from 
all these that so far as this world was concerned, he was 


„a Hindu, and so for as the other world was concerned, he 
was a pious Jain? 


E 


.  Kháravela differed indeed form ASoka in beating 
the drum of victory by sword (bherighosa) rather than i 
proclaiming the glory of conquest hy Dhamma, the nobler - 
higher ideal of Progressive humanity, THe was proud 
ve out to the world that he excelled in the knowle 
A of Music (Gamdhavea-veda-budha) rat 
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than in that of the deeper truths that Jainism had to 
teach. He caused a pompous parade of swords, umbrellas 4 
flags, guards, and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kakudaharas) . He differed from A$oka also in his endea- zS 
your to entertain the citizens of the capital even by 
pandering to their taste, by dampa-dapa, by dances, songs, 
and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings (dain pa-nata-gita-vadita-samdasanahi usava- 
samaja-karapanchi). If dampa he the correct reading, it 
is, without doubt, the same word as darpa, which is men- 
tioned in the Artha-Sastra as a sport and pastime (krida) 
along with madyi-kridé. The Artha-Sastra prescribes ६ 
a fine of three panas for the ladies of good society going to 4 
witness these two sports and pastimes. There must have 
been something inherently wrong in them for which the 
Artha-Sastra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of 
good society under penal laws witnessing them. 


The word madya (‘spirituous liqour") suggests that 
in the sports and pastimes bearing its name there was a 
good deal of drunkenness, a good deal of licentiousness, a 
good deal of intemperance, a good deal of midnight revelry, 


The exact significance of dampa or darpa-kridà is 
unknown. Bhattasvàmi's commentary on the Artha-Sastra 
does not throw any fresh light. It may bea general name 
for a number of sports and pastimes in which challenging, 
Fisting, competing and betting play an important part. | 

fname dampa or darpa seems to convey the idea of AE 
Combating such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and —— 
Sladiatorial feats. Anyhow there must have been in th T 
— € of sport and pastime a good deal of excitement, a go 


nes [es 


,íArtha-Sastr, IIT. 358: Pratisiddha stri darpa-madya-Krid 
fs pon damdam dadyat, è ae 
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deal of noise and tension for which the ladies of ७ 
sociely were prevented from witnessing it. 

If dapa he the correct reading, it is, without doubt 
the same term as davakamma, which is mentioned in the 
Maha-Niddesa (p. 379) as an example of vaicasiha khiddg 
(vacastha-krida) along with nāikā (dramatic acting ) 
gita (singing) and /üsa (posing), precisely in the same 
way that in the Artha-Sastra darp: and nuadya-krida are 
mentioned along with preksi (dramatie performances, 
operas). The commentary explains davakamma in the 
sense of ‘comics’ (hasa-harana-kitd). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is 
certain that Kharavela did not refrain from pleasing the 
citizens of his capital by ‘combats’ or ‘comics’ and by 
dancing, singing and instrumental music, which were 
against the doctrine of Jainism. ‘There is no evidence 
to prove that he exercised discrimination like Asoka in 
selecting and encouraging only those samajas or joyous 
gatherings which were the approved ways of educating 
the people even through amusements and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavela, too, honoured all denomi- 
nations, which is to say, that he, too, observed the principle 
of religious toleration. But his idea of religous toleration 
was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his case, just as i 
the case of a Hindu, toleration implored the idea of non- 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another 
man’s religion. He found it to be a wise policy on his 
part to have each sect to follow its own creed without 
taking the trouble of considering the details of cach faith. 
He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all 

M — 
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7, For the meaning of this term, see Radha Kumud Mukerji’ Asok! ) 
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sects on a common platform for a free and frank discussion 
and an interchange of ideas for discovering thee men 
ground and mission of all religions, as well as determining 
the merits and defects of each religion. ASoka and Akbar 
had their own ideas and programmes of religion. But 
Kharavela had no such ideas and programmes. How 
A‘oka’s idea of religious toleration differed from that of 
Kharavela will be manifest from Prof. Radhaku m 
Mookerji's translation of ASoka’s R. E. XII which is quo- 
ted below t»; exlenso: 


"His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King is honour- 
ing all sects, both ascetics and householders, by gifts and 
offerings of various kinds is he honouring them. But His 
Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or honours as 
that how should there be the growth of the essential 
elements of all religious sects. The growih of this genuine 
matter is, however, of many kinds. But th» root of itis | 
the restraint of speech, that is, there should not be the 
honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects 
without any ground. Such slighting should be for speci- 
fied grounds only. On the other hand, the sect of others 
should be honoured for this ground and that. concord 
alone is commendable in this sense that all should listen 
and be willing to listen to the doctrines professed by others. 
This is, in fact, the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz., that 
all sects should be possessed of wide learning and good 
doctrines”. 
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NALANDA IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Hira Nand Shastri M.A., M.O.L., D. Düt s E pigraphisi 
to Government of India, Ootacamund, 
Derivation of the The appellation of Nalanda goes back at least 
name. to the time of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Jina 
and of Gautama Buddha, 7. ¢., to some five centuries before 
Christ. This we learn from the Sütrakrtànga and the Nika. 
yas, the oldest known works of the Jains and the Buddhists 
respectively. Both the great teachers of humanj ty, namely 
Mahavira and Buddha were connected with the locality 
which this name designated when they were actually promul- 
gating their respective doctrines. The correct pronunciation 
of the name is Nalanda— long a in n and d—and not Nalanda 
or Nalendra as given in Taranth’s “The Life of Nagarjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese sources" by M.  Wallasser 
(Reprint from “Asia Major" Birth Anniversary Volume, 
Leipzig, pp: l9 ete.,) or in the Buddhist- Records ‘of the 
Western World, (Beal, pp. 67 etc.). The'name oceurs'as 
Nalanda not only in the works which [ have justi now 
named and others. to which I. shall refer in the ‘sequel; 
but in the copper plate and: other inscriptions which: have 
now come to light: That'it ends in long, a, not. short’ a, is 
clear from the form Nalandayam (locative singular) which 
occurs there. Theetymology of the: term is: however not 
known definitely.. What Hiuen Tsiang says about: it is 
evidently a nidénagatha or popular etymology..The story he 
gives in this connection is this: ‘Tathagata in old days practis: 
ed the life of a Bodhisattva here, i.e., at Nalanda. He be 
eame the king of a great country and established his capita 
in this land. Moved by pity for living things, he delighted 
in continually relieving them and in remembrance of that 
virtue the place was called Nalanda and the Sangharam@ 
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there was so called in perpetuation of that name. According 
io this story or gāihā, the derivation would be na-alam-da, 
ie, no end in gifts or “charity without intermission”. 
According to L-tsing the locality was named after a Naga 
called Nanda (J. R. A. S, N. S., Vol. XIII, P. 577) 
and might have originally been called Nagananda. If that 
were so, the assimilation of ga and na and the addition of la 
must have been responsible for the appellation of Nalanda, 
though the final long a will remain somewhat inexplicable, 
In view of the fact the locality abounds with lotuses even 
now, it does not appear to be improbable that it was so named 
because it gave lots of malas or lotus flowers, as wellas 
scholars by dhvani or implication of course, in later ages 
This is only ;a conjecture which I have hazarded for your 
consideration. Later on the locality eame to be known by 
the name of the adjoining village of Badagaon. Till recently, 
even\the railway station which led to it was so called and I 
can take a pardonable pride in saying that the change 
of the name of the station to Nalanda 5 largely 
due tome. That the locality went by the name of Badagaon 
in the ITih century of the Christian era will be evidenced 
by the Jain works like the Pirvadesa-caitya-paripati written 
by Pandita Hamsasoma in the year 565.0f the Vikrama 
Sta, and also by the Sametasikhara-tirtha-mala which 
was composed ‘by Pandita Vijayasagara, a Tapagaccha 
Monk, about ithe Vikrama year ॥700. According to these 
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was sacred to them on account of its connection with 
Indrabhüti who was perhaps the greatest and the earliest 
diseiple of Mahavira was fairly prosperous. Consequently, 
the whole locality came to be designated as Vadagàm, 
(Sanskrit Vatagrama), so called because of the abundance 
of the vafas or banyan trees there. It was also a seat of 
learning as is evidenced bya number of manuscripts which 
originated from it. ‘This fact, it may be incidentally pointed 
out, will clearly show that late Doctor Bloch was 
eeratinly wrong when in his article entitled THE MODERN 
NAME OF NALANDA that appeared in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Jonrnal some years ago (I909, pp. 440 ff.) he 
asserted that it was a modern appellation. Vincent Smith’s 
remark made in his EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA (p. 
3!2, footnote) to the same effect is equally erroneous. It 
will not be out of place to remark here in passing that 
the identification of this name with Vihàragràma put forth 
in the Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. VI, p. 425) is unfounded 
and has to be rejected. The name of Nalanda which fell 
into disuse and was superseded by Badagam has, thanks 
to the Archaeological Survey Department, again revived 
and gained ground not only in the case of the Railway 
Station but in having a College at Bihar-Sharif designated 
after it. In earlier days it went to Ceylon but now it has 
migrated even to London where it is now playing the 
role of Rhys David’s residence, which is appropriately 
named after it in view of the splendid researches i 
Buddhist literature made by the savant who occupies it. 
By the way, I might hazard one more conjecture. he 
Sudassana-jataka (Sacred Books of the Fast Series, Vol 
XI, p. 238) tells us that ‘ when the Tathagata was at Jeta- 
vana, he thought that the Thera Sariputta, who was bom 
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at Nala-grama, had died on the day of the full moon in the 
month of Kartika in that very village of Nala.’ Fa Hian 
would tell us the same thing. Now the question is where 
to locate this Nalagrama. Remembering the fact that a 
hamlet of Badagaon is still called Sarichakka and lies 
close to the site of the ancient Nalanda and that, as has 
been stated by Rhys Davids, it was termed Varaka which 
I believe is the same as the Bahirika of the Jaina works, 
although Rhys Davids and Fausboll felt puzzled over it— 
ean we not take it to have been a part of Nalanda if not 
Nalanda itself, as Sarichakka now is of Badagam? 


Nalanda in Jaina According to the Jaina works Nalanda 
ere. seems to have beena suburb or bahirika 
of Rajagrha in the time of Mahavira who as 
stated therein spent fourteen Cdturmasyas there. 
The following quotation from the Sütrakrtanga would show 
that Nalanda was a very prosperous and flourishing town 
before the Christian era. The quotation is taken from 
the chapter called Nalanda, I mean, the seventh lecture of 
the second book, As has already been remarked by Jacobi 
this only gives the typical description of towns. The text 
has only the first words of the description but the complete 
description is given in the Aupapatika Sütra, S. l. 

Tenam kalenam ienam samaenam Rayagihe namam 
nayare hottha riddhiphita samiddhe vannao java padiruve 
fassanam Rayagihassa navarassa bahiya uttara puratthime 
disibae etthanam Nalamdanamam bahiriya hittha anog- 
habhavanassa yasannivittha jeva padiruva l. 


tatthanam Nalamdae bahiriyae Leve namam gahavai 
hottha addhe ditte vitte vilthana-vipula-bhavana-sayan- 
?88Da-jana-vahanainno ^ — bahu-dhana-bahu-jaya-ruva-rajate: 
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aogapaoga sampautte vilthadiyapaura bhattapane bahudagi 
dasa, gomahisa, gavela-gappabhue bahujanassa apari Wire 
yayi hottha 2. 

senam Leve namam  gahavai samano VaSaeyayi 
hottha abhigaya  jivajive java viharai niggamthe 
pavayano nissamkiye nikkamkhie nivvitigitthe laddhatthe 
gahiyatthe putthiyatthe vinitthiyatthe abhigihiyatthe 
atthimimja pemanuragaratte ayamauso niggamthe pava- 
yane ayam atthe ayam paramatthe sese anatthe asiyayh- 
alihe appavayaduvare viyattam teurappavose chaudasattha 
suhittha-punna-masinisu padipunnam posaham sammam 
anupalemano samane niggamthe tahavihenam esanij- 
Jenam asanapanam khai  masaimenam padilabhamane 
bahuhim siladvayaguna viramanapachehhavakhae 
posahova vasehim appanam bhave mane evam chanam 
vihari 3. 

tassanam Levassa gahavaissa Nalamdae bahiriyae 
uttara puratthime disibhae etpanam sesa daviya namam 
udaga sala hottha anegakhambha-saya-sannivittha pasadiya 
java padiruva tissenam sesa-daviyae udaga-salae uttara 
puratthime disibhae ctthanam hatthijame namam vana- 
samde hottha kinhe vannao-vana samdassa 4. 


Jacobi has thus translated it: 

‘At that time, at-that period, there was a town of 
the name of Rajagriha: it was rich, happy, thriving, ४९ 
Outside of Rajagrha, in a north-eastern direction, there 
was the suburb Nalanda. It contained many hundreds 
of buildings, etc. In that suburb Nalanda, there was '8 
householder called Lepa; he was prosperous, famous; rich 
in high and large houses, beds, seats, vehicles and 
chariots; abounding in riches, gold, and silver; possessed 
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at useful and necessary things; wasting plenty of -food 
and drinking, owning many male'and female slaves, cows, 
buffaloes and sheep; and inferior to nobody. This house- 
older Lepa, a follower of the Sramanas, comprehended’ 
(the doctrine of) living beings, and things without life 
ete. This householder Lepa possessed in a north-eastern 
| direction from the suburb Nalanda, a bathing hall, called 
Seshadravya; it contained many hundreds of pillars; was 
peautiful etc. In a north-eastern direction from this 
bathing hall Seshadravya there was a park called Has- 
tiyama (Description of the park). This text also is given 
in the Aupapatika-sitra, S. 3. (See foot-note 3 on p. 420 
of Volume XLV of the Sacred Books of the East Series). 


Another old Jain work namely the Kalpasütra of 
Bhadrabahu who is believed to have died in the Vitrama 
year l70 (Hermann Jacobi’s Introduction to the Kalpa- 
sūtra, p. 3, Leipzig I879 edition) similarly speaks of 
Nalanda as a bahirika of Rajagrha where Mahavira spent 
fourteen Caturmasyas. It says: (p. 64, (Jinaearitra, 
para L22.) 


Tenam kalenam tenam samaenam samane bhagavam 
Mahavire Atthiyaggama-nisae padhamam amtaravasam 
vasa-vasam uvagae, Campam ca Pitthicampam ca nisae 
tao amtaravase vasa-vasam uvagae, Vesalim nagarim Vani- 
Yaggamam ca nisae duvalasa amíaravase vasa-vasam 
UWagae, Rayagiham nagaram Nalamdam ca bahiriyam 
hisae coddasa amtaravase vase-vasam uvagae, ca Mahili- 
yae do Bhaddiyae, egam Alabhiyae, egam Paniyabhumie, 
egam Savitthie, egam Pavae majjhimae Hatthipalassa 
ranno rajjusabhae apaechimam amíaravasam vasa-vasam 
Wagae, : 
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The Jain works Pürvadeéacaityaparipàti ang 3 à 
meta-‘ikhara-tirtha-mala to which allusion has been made 
above testify to the former prosperity of Nalanda. Both 
these works are not published. The quotations which | 
give below were kindly supplied to me by a Jain 


à monk 
when I was excavating at Nalanda long ago. 


The Pairvadesacaityaparipati which was composed by 
Pandita Hamsasoma in Vikrama Samvat 56 5. says; 


ES A Y A a 
नालंदे पाड चाद चोमास सुणी जे 
होह लोक प्रसिद्ध ते बडगांम कही नै 
सोल प्रसाद तिहां अच्छे जिन बिम्ब aA 


“ Nalanda (was) a suburb (of Rajagrha) l we 
hear Mahāvīra (spent) fourteen rainy seasons. Now it 
is called Badagām. There are sixteen fine temples where 
Jina images are worshipped”. i 


The Sametasikharatirthamala is more explicit. It 
records: 


बाहिरी नालंदा पाडो 
BUA तस gems. 
वीर चोद सुद्दा चोवास 
होंडा बडगाम निवास 
fag देहरे एकसो प्रतिमा नवीलहिई बोधनी गरिमा 


i. e., Outside (of Rajagrha) there isa pada (mohalla of 
suburb) called Nalanda, Imagine the extent of its sanctity 
Vira (the great Jina Mahavirasvami) spent fourteen Cau- 
08888 or rainy seasons here. Now it is known as Bada~ 
4 , vs -In only one temple of it there were 00 
E ges of Buddha which in other fanes were countless. 


If Nalanda was really a Mohalla or pada of Rajagria प 
_ authorities would show we can well imagine 


E 
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days and also how thriving people must have- been then 
The distance between Rajagrha and Nalanda nomad , 
not less than seven miles. 


The earliest mention of Nalanda in Buddhist Liter- 
‘Nalanda in Bu ldhist ature, I know of, is in the Brahma jala- 
Literature. sūtra and the Maháparinirvàna-sütra of 
Dighanikaya. In the former we find (Sacred Books of the 
East Series, Vol. XT. pp. ।2--5) 


l. Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava antara 
ea Rajagaham antara ea Nalandam addhana-magga-pati- 
panno hoti mahata bhikkhu-samghena saddhim panca- 
mattehi bhikkhu-satehi. Suppiyo pi kho paribbajako 
antara ca Rajagaham antara ea Nalandam addhana-magga- 
patipanno hoti saddhim antevasina Brahmadattena mana- 
vena. Tatra sudam Suppiyo paribbajako aneka-pariya- 
yena Buddhassa avannam bhasati Dhammassa avannam 
bhasati, Samghassa avannam bhasati, Suppiyassa pana 
paribbajakassa antevasi Brahmadatto manavo aneka-pari- 
yayena Buddassa vannam bhasati, Dhammassa  vannam 
bhasati, Samghassa vannam bhasati. Iti ha te ubho acaris | 
yantevasi .annamannassa uju-vipaeeanika-vada | Bhaga- x 
vantam pitthito anubaddha honti bhikkhu samghan ea 


2. Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam rajagarake 
eka-rattivasam upaganchi saddhim bhikkhu-samghena. 

The latter (Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XI, 
Dp I2— 5) Says . d " 

Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam yathabhirantam 
Viharitva àyasmantam Anandam amantesi, “ Ayam’ Ananda 
yena Alanda ten upasamkamissamati.”’ . : ` 


a Evam bhante “ ti kho ayasma Anando Bhagavato | 
९९९७०8. Atha kho Bhagava mahata bhikkhu-sanghen क 
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saddhim yena Nalanda tad avasari. ‘Tatra sudam Bhagaya 
Nalandayam viharati: Pavarikambavane. ; 

“ Now when the Blessed One had stayed as long ag was 
convenient at Ambalatthika. he addressed the venerable 
Ananda and said: ‘Come, Ananda, let us go over to Nalanda, 
Then the Blessed One proceeded with a great company of 
the brethren to Nalanda and there at Nalanda, the Blessed 
One stayed in the Pavarika mango grove. Now when the 
Blessed one had stayed as long as was convenient at 
Nalanda he addressed the venerable Ananda, let us go on to 
Pataligrama.”’ 

Some other references to Nalanda in ancient Buddhist 
texts known to me are these: 

Samyutta Nikaya, Pt. II, Kassapa Samyutta, 3rd 
9. 220. sulta. 

So evam pabbajito si nano addhana-magza-patipaano 
addasam Bhagavantam antara ca Rajagaham antara ei 
Nalandam Bahuputte cetiye nisinnam. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. III, — Salayatana Samyutta, 20. 
p. 0, | 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho Upali gahapati yena Bhagava ten’ 
upasamkami. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. III, Gamani Samyutta, No. 6. 
p. 3l. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho Asibandhakaputto gamani yena 
Bhagava ten’upasamkami, upasamkamitva Bhagavantam 
abhivadetva ekam antam nisidi. 


Samyutta Nikaya Pt. IIT, Gamani Samyutta. 
p. 323, 
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Ekam samayam Bhagava Kosalesu carikam caramano 
mahata bhikkhu-samghena saddhim yena Nalanda tad 
avasari. Tatra sudam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati 
Pavarikambavane, 


Tena kho pana samayena Nalanda dubbhikkha hoti 
dvihitika, setatthika salakavutta. 


Tena kho pana samayena Nigantho Nathaputto Nalanda- 


ayam pativasati mahatiya Nigantha parisaya saddhim. 


Atha kho asibandhaputto gamani  niganthasavako 
yena Nigantho Nathaputto ten'upasamkami. Upasam- 
kamitva Nigantham Nathaputtam abhivadetva ekam antam 
nisidi, 

Samyutta Nikaya Vol. V, Satipatthana, Samyutta 
p. 89. Nalandavagga. 


Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho ayasma Sariputto yena Bhagava 
ten'upasamkami. 


Vinaya Pitaka, Chullav- 
agga XI. 


Brahmajalam avaso Ananda kattha bhasitam ti. Antara 
ca bhante Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam rajagarake 
Ambalatthikayam ti. 


Digha Nikaya Vol. I, p.2Ll xi Kevaddha Sutta. 
Evam me sutam, Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam 


viharati Pavarikambavane. Atha kho Kevaddho gahapati- 
Huito yena Bhagava  ten'upasamkami, upasamkamitva 


*Vaddho gahapativa nisidi. Ekamantam nisinno kho 


evaddho gahapati-putto Bhagavantam etadavoeu; 
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‘Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha ceva phita ca ह 
akinnamanussa Bhagavati abhipasanna. Sadhu bhante 
Bhagava ekam bhikkhum samadisatu, yo utlari-manussa. 
dhamma iddhi-patihariyam karissati. Evayam Nalanda 
bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti ’ 


Evam vutte Bhagava Kevaddham ga hapati-puttam etad 
avoca: “Na kho aham Kevaddha bhikkhunam evam dham- 
mam desemi: “Etha tumhe bhikkhave gihinam odata- | 
yasananam uttari-manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam 
karothati,”’ 


E 


| 
| 


2. Dutiyam pi kho Kevaddho Bhaga- 
yantam etad avoca: 


* Naham bhante Bhagavantam dhansemi. Api ca evam 
vadami: “Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca 
bahujana akinna-manussa Bhagavati abhippasanna. Sadhu 
bhante Bhagava ekam bhikkhum semadisatu yo ultari- 
manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam —karissati. Evayam 
Nalanda bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti. 


Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava Kevaddham gahapati-puttam 
etad avoca: ‘Na kho ahem Kevadadha bhikkhunam evam 
dhammam desemi: “ Etha tumhe bhikkhave gihinam odata- 


.  VaSananam  uttari-manussa-dhamma iddhi-patihariyam 
= karothati."' 


3. Dutiyam pi kho Kevaddho gahapati-putto Bhaga- 
tam etad avoca: 


* Naham bhante Bhagavantam dhansemi. Api ea evam 
imi: * Ayam bhante Nalanda iddha c'eva phita ca 
fF nna manriess Bhagavati abhippasanna. Sadhu. T 
Bhagava ekam bhikkhum samadisatu yo uttari- 


amma iddhi-patihariyam karissati- Evaya™ 
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Nalanda bhiyyosomattaya Bhagavati abhippasidissatiti.’ 
‘Mini kho imani Kevaddha patihariyani maya sayam 

abhinna-sacchikatva paveditani Katamani tini? Iddhi- 

patihariyam adesana-patihariyam anusasni-palihariyam. 


Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, 


p 8. 

Tatra pi sudam Bhagava Nalandayam viharanto Paya- 
rikambavane etad eva bahulam bhikkhunam dhammim ; 
katham karoti: ^ Tti silam iti samadhi iti panna, sila- E 


paribhavito samadhi mahapphalo hoti maha-nisamso, samad- 
hi paribhavitva panna mahapphala hoti mahanisamsa 
panna-paribhavitam cittam sammad eva asavehi vimuecati 
seyyathidam kamasava bhavasava ditthasava avijjhasavati. 
Atha kho  Bhagava Nalandayam — yathabhirantam 
| viharitva ayasmantam  Anandam amantesi:— Ayam 
| ‘Ananda yeva Pataligamo ten "upasamkamissamati'. i 
Upali Sutta. Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 37. 

Eyam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandyam 
viharati Pavarikambavane. Tena kho pana samayena 
. Nigantho Nathaputto Nalandayam pativasati mahatiya 
nigantha parisaya saddhim. Atha kho Dighatapassi 
‘higantho Nalandyam pindaya caritva paccha bhattam 
| pindapatta patikkanto yena Pavarikambavanam yena 
Bhagaya ten ‘upasamkamitva Bhagavata saddhim sammodi, 
Sammodani yam katham saraniyam vitisaretva ekamantam 
atthasi, - ; 
Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 377 f. . ‘ 
fe Cam kin mannasi gahapati: Ayam Nalanda iddha 
E phita ea banujana akinna — manuusa ti”. | क. | 
Shante, Syam Nalanda iddha e'eva phita ca bahuj a 
‘nna-manussa ti’, j 


` 


“Tam kim mannasi gahapati idi 
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| yavatika immisa Nalandaya pana, te ekena khanena ekeng 


muhuttena eka-mamsa-khalam ekamamsa-punjam katun't; 
| “Dasa pi bhante purisa, visatim pi purisa, timsam pi purisa, 
cattarisam pi purisa, pannasam pl purisa, na-ppahonti 
yavatika immisa Nalandaya pana, te ekena khanena ekena 
muhuttena eka-mamsa-khalamekamamsa-punjam katum 
kim hi sobhati eko chavo puriso" ti “Tam kin mauassi 
gahapati ; idhagaccheyya samano va brahmano va iddhima 
eetovasippatlo, so evem vaddeyya: ‘Aham imam Nalandam 
ekena manopadesena bhasmam karissami’ti. “Tam kim 
manassi gahapati pahoti nu kho sa samano va brahmano ya 
iddhima cetovasipatto imam Nalandam ekena manopadesena 
bhasmam katun’’ti. “Dasa pi bhante Nalanda visatim pi 
Nalanda timsam pi Naianda cattarisam pi Nalanda 
pannasam pi Nalanda pahoti so samano va brahmano va 
iddhimma cetovasippatto ekena manopadesena bhasmam 
katum kim hi sobhati eka chava Nalanda” ti. “Gahapati, 
gahapati, manasi karitva kho gahapati byakaroti. na kho 
sandhiyati purimena va  paechimam pacchimena va 
purimam. 


* * * * 


Mam hi bhante annatitthiya savakam labhitva kevala- 
kappam Nalandam  patakam parihareyyum: Upal- 
'amhakam gahapati savaka-ttupa-gato ti. 

None of these texts represents Nalanda as a part of 
Rajagrha but the way in which they speak of it would 
show that at the time of the Blessed One Nalanda was 
considered to be a distinct locality. Tad that not bee 
the case, the expression antara ca Rajagaham, antara ca 
Nalandam (ndam) would not be justified. Keeping 
these and the Jain texts in view, I would take Bahirike 
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in the sense of a suburban area or locality lying outside 
the limits but in the vicinity of Rajagrha. I am not 
aware if Nalanda figures anywhere in the Brahmanical 
literature. Possibly it does not, because it had no con- 
nection with Brahmanism. Rajagrha, we know is a place 
of epic fame, being connected with Jarásandha, the mighty 
foe of Krishna whom Bhimasena vanquished in a duel. 
Javasandha ka Akhara is still pointed out to the visitors 
to Rajagrha by the ingenious Pandas of the tirtha there. 

In the Arthasastra of Kautilya. (Oriental Library 
Publications, Sanskrit Series No. 54) of Mysore (I9I9 
edition, page 57, note L) there is the following reference 
tothe Suyangangasutra where Nalanda is mentioned as 
a Bahiria ( Bahiri!à). 


“राज गिदेशा। वाअरे  नालंदाणामं RRA हात्ता अशेगभवण सअञ्यसरिणविद्धा। 
WZ नात न aera गद्धिरआ आलीत अनेकनवनशतमसस्निविश हते परमैश्वःये- 
समृदपादि Aad RR नःलन्दाः्यनने इश्यते | 


Here too Nalanda is spoken of as prosperous suburb 
of Rajagrha ruil of huadveds of mansions. l may be 
permitted to remark that the note, apparently editorial, 
to the effect that Bahiriha is a jai is far from being 
correct. 

What I have stated above would show that Naianda 
Was a very prosperous town or locality several centuries 
before and after Christ. It would appear that the long 
slay of the two great teachers namely Mahavira and 
Gautama-Buddha at the place, its large lakes and beautiful 
lotus-ponds and the relations which it had with the two 
Sreat disciples of Jainism and Buddhism, namely, Indra- 

üti and Sariputra largely contributed towards its renown 
and Sacredness which made it what it was during the early 
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VEI period. No mention of it as a University in em 
literature, Buddhist or Jaina, is known to me and I am a 
clined to think that the place became a literary centre of pe. 
nown only after the 4th century of the Christian erg, Other- 
wise Fa Hian who visited all the important Buddhist centres 
in India between 405 and 4ll must have spoken of it in his 
itinirary. On the other hand he is silent and passes over 
it. His silence seems to be significant. I think it must be 
about the time of Hiuen ''siang who visited different parts 
of India between 630 and 645 A. D. that it reached the 
zenith of its glory asa centre not only of Buddhist lore 
but of general Sanskrit culture and grew intoa place of 
international reputation as is evidenced by the accounts | 
given by him and other visitors and also by the documents — 
like the copper plate inscription | was fortunate to dig out — 
in 9. What the famous Chinese pilgrim who is rightly | 
called the prince of pilgrims, has stated about the ‘world | 
famous monastery of Nalanda' need not be ड 
here but L may conclude my note with the following few 
stanzas from the eulogy given in the stone inscription of the 
time of Yasovarmadeva which Mr. Page has unearthed 
and which I am publishing in the Epigraphia Indica: 
—asav—urjita—-vairibhu-pravigalad--dan—-amvu(bu) 
pano-llasan-madyad-bhringa-karindra-kumbha-dalana- 
prapta-sriyam bhubhujam Nalanda hasat--iva sarvVa* 
nagarih subhr . abhra-gaura--sphurach--chaity--amsu- 
prakarih—sad—agama - kala vikhyata—vidvaj—jand — 
yasyam—ambu-dhar-avalehi-sikharasreni = vihar-avali 
5 Fre vain viracita dhatra monoj n^. 
À spat nana ratna-mayukha-jala-khachita-prasad®” - 
| devalaya sad--vidyadhara---samgha-ranya--vasatit : 
te sumeroh sriyam, -~ | E 
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ON THE SO-CALLED SUMERO-INDIAN SEALS 
George A. Barton, 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the poset 
relation of the civilization of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
to that of the Sumerians of ancient Sumer. When in 924 
Sir John Marshall first published an article on this ancient 
civilization in The lilustraied London News, it at once 
attracted the attention of the veteran scholar, Professor 
A. H. Sayce, who, a week later, in au article in the same 
journal called attention to certain likenesses between the 
art and script on the seals and those of similar objects 
from ancient Elam and Babylonia. He thought the seals 
comparable to the “ tablettes de compatibilite’’ discovered 
by de Morgan at Susa and published in his Deieyation en 
Perse Vol. VI, pl. 2 ff. and Vol. XVII, and which came 
from the third millennium before Christ. He suggested 
that one of the seals bore a cuneiform inscription, to which 
a text in the Indian script had been added later. 

Some twelve days later, a joint article by C. J. Gadd 
and Sidney Smith both of the British Museum, appeared 
m the same journal, and carried the comparison with 
Babylonia still further. Gadd found sixteen signs which 
he thought could be equated with Sumerian signs ; he 
eed out that the brick-work resembled Babylonian 
Ick-work of the third dynasty of Ur and gave illustra- 
tions, (p. 6l6) ; he further thought that the artistic execu- 
tion of the pictures of bulls on the Indian seals resembled 
he Sumerian execution of the same kind of subject. 

Apparently it was these articles that gave L. A. 
addel his लाह, At any rate in the next year he published 
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his Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, in which he claimed 
to have successfully read ninteen inscriptions, a claim that 
a study of his book does not show to be well founded, 
Fascinatad by Dr. Waddel's work, an Indian Scholar 
R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, published in I927 his Sumerian 
Origin of the laws of Manu, Madras. It was because 
of the extraordinary claims of these works that the writer 
turned his attention to these documents. It appeared to 
be time that a student of Sumerian civilization should 
acquaint himself with the facts on which such claims were 
based. 


A close examination of the seals revealed the fact that 
the number of the Indian signs which could with prob- 
ability be called Sumerian was pitiably small, while some 
of them reminded one of certain signs of the so-ealled 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. A comparison with that 
script accordingly followed. One day one of our Chinese 
students saw some of the script and at once remarked that 
some of the characters resembled ancient Chinese ; that 
made it obligatory to institute a comparison with Chinese. 
The comparison was then naturally enlarged to include 
also Elamitie, Egyptian, Cretan, and Cypriote, as well as 
Sumerian, Hittite, and Chinese. As the work advanced 
a larger number of inscriptions became accessible. Up t0 
the present time the writer has studied seventy-two ir 
scriptions, and has from them prepared a sign list of 24 
different signs not counting 5L, which are some of them 
certainly, and others probably, mere variant forms. of 
these, 35 might conceivably be Sumerian, though but 
four of them resemble Sumerian signs with sufficient close: 
ness for one to say confidently that they are Sumerian. 
Other signs differ so widely from Sumerian as to Pro 
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at once that the writing is the product of a development 
quite distinct from the Sumerian and independent of it. 
One need only cite here the different Ways in which the 
human form is represented in the two Seripts. In the 
Indian script there are five signs (six, counting a variant) 
representing the human figure. Pour of these represent 
। a full-face view of the whole figure, and two, a side view 
but they are all made much more in the style of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs of the human figure than the Sumerian. In 
Sumerian we have but one sign representing a complete 
human form', and that is most awkward and distorted 
picture. The idea of human being was usually expressed 
in Sumerian by a mere torso. Again, to take but one 
more example, the signs derived from pictures of pottery 
in the Indian script are made in quite a different way 
from signs in Sumerian derived from the same class of 
objects.” ‘Those in the Indian script resemble much more 
closely signs of the same class in the Hittite and Cretan 
scripts, one sign, resembles the sign for ‘ sheep’ in Sume- 
Tian, (Barton, No. 482) though in Sumerian it has 5. 
other ideographic meanings. The Sumerian sign was prob- 
ably derived from a representation of a sheep-fold or 
enclosure. The Indian sign resembles, however, quite as 
closely a Chinese sign which is an outline of a divided field 
(Chalfant, No. I84) ; and still more closely a sign in. Proto- 
Elamite, (Scheil, No. 223), the meaning of which is as yet 
Pees लत, lt cannot therefore, be taken as Sumerian. 
bs हे forms in these widely separated scripts must 
— —Barded as independent developments. The same must: 
"um Amm क E — 5 i i 5 0 


>>> 
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2. pos. No. 206 in Barton’s Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing. | 
Pictogra: hi different Sumerian representation of parts of the human body, see the 

à Bee index On p, I74 of Part I of the work cited in the preceding noto, — 
Sumeri and writing,” Cit, Part l, ग f, fora list of the pictures of. pottery in 
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he said of some other signs. Representations of a double 
headed axe appear in the Indian seript, (beside the main 
picture there are five variants of it); also in Sumerian, 
Elamite, Cretan’, and Cypriote' The bow is found 
in Sumerian, Elamite Egyptian,’ and Chinese.’ Of 
these the Elamiie picture more nearly resembles the Indian 
than any of the others. The Sumerian representation ig 
less like the Indian than any of the others. A bow and 
arrow appear in Indian’, Elamite", and Chinese. In short 
a detailed comparison of the !24 signs of these 72 brief 
inscriptions proves indisputably’ the independence and 
originality of the Indian culture revealed by the excaya- 
tions at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. It is as original as 
that of China, Elam, Sumer, the Hittites, Egyptians, or 
Cretans, One inscription only could be Sumerian 
A comparative study of the examples of this new script 
that are so far accessible also proves that it had already 
undergone a long period of devil pment when these inserip- 
tions were written. This is shown in various w ws. It will 
be sufficient in this preliminary report to give one or two 
examples of the kind of proof that is available. On one of 
the seals a sign occurs which is clearly the head and neck of 
a horse wearing a bridle. Six different variants of this 
sign occur in the seals, and all of them except this one are 
Barton, No 594, ppm 
Bcheil, No. I], 
. Evans, No 36, 
Deake, No, 
Baton, No. 394. 
; Pt, Weapons’? 
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8. Chalfant, No, 2, 


Remsen 


in cithor of the Egyptian sign-lists mentioned in tho 


No. 32 Archaeological Survey of India Annual R port, I924—25, Pt. xxvii 
0, Seheil, No.40 and I45, iei. 


ll, Chalfunt, No. 225, 
^ 2.. The comparativo table w: 
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80 conventionalized that, bui for this clear picture, we 
could not tell what the original was. As it is they form.a 
ded series, which does not leave the origin in doubt. 
Another example is afforded by the pottery signs, 
signs derived from pictures of earthenware pots. There 
are two of these’: and signs that are so conventionalized 
that it is only by comparative study that their origin be- 
comes evident. Fortunately in the Hittite script and in 
Cretan? we have inscriptions where the full form of the jar 
appears, and others in which it is represented, as here, 
in outline only. Since the series in these two scripts is 
so convincing, and since it isalso clear that Cretan and 
Hittite developed quite independently of one another, it 
becomes probable that in developing such signs the mind 
of men in another portion of the worid would work in the 
same way. We can with considerable contidenee, therefore, 
assume that the two signs in question are vutlines of 
different shapes of carthenware jars, but, the fact that 
the full picture has become so skeietonized, is evidence 
that, when these seals were written, the writing was not 
in its earliest stage of development. 

Again, we have a sign, which appears twice, that 
Seems to be an outline of a turtle,’ but it is far more 
skeletonized and much less of an original picture than the 
turtle sign in Elamite *, or in early Chinese’. 


gra 


Since the original hieroglyphs are so conventionalized 
ill be impossible to classify them all until the script 
eciphered and the investigator can test his conjectures 


it w 
isq 


See Cowley, Hittites, p. 8 
१७, p. 88. ` 
Cf Evans, No. 47. is e : 

Seo Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, 924—29, Pl. XXVIII, 
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from the form of the sign by its signification, 


that fact in mind, and fully realizing that in many cage 
~ f > t . C 8 

an opinion formed now must be held subject to correction 
) 


the writer has been abie to make the following tentative 
classification. Five signs are derived from the human 
form. Three are possibly human arms and hands, One 
is, as has been said, the head of a horse. Four are Pictures 
of fishes. Two:are probably turtles. Ten are pictures 
of plants. Seven are derived from representations of 
the sky, the sun, the moon, and water. "Two may represent 
buildings.. One.is clearly an altar. Three are implements 
of war. Two are derived from pottery. Highty-three 
are as yet unclassified. Of these one of the pottery signs 
and one of the fish-signs occur most often in the inscriptions 
studied. A probable reason for this will appear at a 
later point of the discussion. 


Before turning from the evidence of the script, it 
should be noted that.the four signs on No. VI in Waddell's 
Sumerian Seals Deciphered are li'e Sumerian. If so, they 
would be read LIL-LIL-A-EN ' which might be a proper 
name, Lillilaen, or Lillila, Lord. If this be the correct 
reading of this, inscription, it in no way disproves the 
correctness of the conclusion already reached, that the 
script of these seals is an indigenous Indian script quite 
independent of Sumer. The bullock and altar portrayed on 
the seal are of the Indian type, not the Sumerian. Who- 
ever offered the Sacrifice, wag doing it asa resident of 
India. He may have heen a Sumerian resident there. At 
the most the seal would prove commercial intercourse 
or travel between Sumer and India. 


7. The signs could also be reag GE—GE—A—EN, “Gegen, lord?’, 
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Another interesting point revealed by this study is that 
the Indians, like the Sumerians, Egyptians, Hittites, ete., 
made their notation of numerals by straight line, a short 
perpendicular line, repeated the proper number of times, 
being ९ npolyed foreach numeral up to ten. They also 
employed what seems to be a decimal system of numbers, 
and indicated the tens by the requisite number of longer 
lines, Thus in Waddell Fig. 2 No. NVIhas the numeral 37. 
The original Sumerian numerical system was sexigesimal; 
the decimal system not having been adopted by them until 
after contact with another race—perhaps the Akkadian 
Semites'. ‘The presence of a decimal system in India 
would, therefore, be an argument for an origin distinct 
from the Sumerians. 

Another argument employed to establish a connection 
between Sumer and this ancient civilization of the Indus 
Valley has been the similarity of the representations of the 
necks of hullocks in the art of the two countries. In both 
countries lines were employed to depict the folding skin of 
the neck, Attention was called to this similarity by Gadd 
and Sidney Smith in I92 4,* and in the present year, 928, 
Smith has called attention to the matter again,’ reinforcing 
his argument by a seal found at Ur by Woolley in I926,* 
the bullock on which resembles those of Indian art more 
closely than any previously known. If, however, this 
common artistic feature indicates similarity of influence, 
lt would seem that we should include Egypt in the circle of 
that — influence, for the same feature is to for thesame feature is to be seen on the 


Du En Barton, 4 Sketeh of Semitic Origins, p. I70 f. The statement made 
Under] enda Some modification. The names of the Sumerian numerals show that 
Dames fae the sexigesimal system there is 2 quintal system. There are separate 
five-tyy, or the numerals from one to five, but the name for six is five-one, for seven, 

2. fd so on up to ten. 

à llustrated London News, Oct. 4th, 924, p. 626. 

4. 20000 History of Assyria to 00 B C., pp. 49—52. 

he Antiquarian Journal, VIII. Pl. IX, No. 2. 
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necks of some prehistoric bullocks depicted on a plaque 
found in Egypt. Hommel has long Contended that 
Egyptian civilization was derived from Pobylonia,? While 
such a claim is on the whole not valid, it is true, ag Petrie 
has perceived’, that ata definite period of pre-dynastic 
history Babylonian and Elamite influences can he traced 
in Egypt. It would seem to the writer, how ever, to be an 
open qustion whether this artistic method of representing 
folds of skin on a bulloe:'s neck is not one of those 
similarities that resu't from the psychological unity of 
mankind. Confronted with the same materials and the 
same problems in different parts of the world, men have, 
independently of one another, solved many of their problems 
in the same way. Is not this artistic device another 
instance of this? 


Although the new Indian script cannot be read, 
it is possible tentatively to form some opinion of the 
eontents and to some degree of the meaning of the inserip- 
tions. The larger number of the inscribed scals studied 
picture a bullock with one long horn standing with his head 
over an altar. There are 28 of these. That the picture m 
question is intended for an altar* seems more than probable 
after comparing it with pictures of altars in Sumerian, 
Elamite’, Hittite’, Egyptian’, Cyprioie?, and Chinese 
LUTTE सायी [UE UT आ आ E 

J, See de Morgan, Prehistoric orientale, IL Paris, 926, p. ॥40, j don, 

2. Bee Transactions of the International Congress of Orientalists, pen 
7892, pp. 2i8—244, and Grundriss der Gi ographie and Geschichte des alten 
zwite Halfte, Munchen 227, 7 75l, ff. 

9. Prehistoric Egypt, p. 49, 

4. Waddell takes this picture of the altir together with tho hend o 
animal above it, and, disregarding th? animal’s body, identifies the t 


Sumerian sign, EDIN, and takes it as the name for India. 
5. Barton, Babylonian Writing, pp. viii and 82. 


the living 
fs ; with the 


6. Beheil, Nos, 250 and 35, 

7 तट Tafel X XIII, 

8. Sign-list in Erman's Aegyptische Gramatik, R, No 2 
9. Decke, No. 45, 2003008 2. 
70, Chalfant No, 757, 
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writing. Such seals are of religious Significance, and 
certain features-of some of them enable us, in the writer's 
judgment, to make a fair guess that the inseription is a 
record of viauds offered with the animal in sacrifice, Another, 
which is probably sacrificial, pictures a bos Indicus with his 
neck behung with garlands,. Another which pictures the 
sacred pipal tree is aiso probably of religious Significance.? 
One pictures a rhinoceros standing with his head over 
an altar: while another pictures a rhinoceros before which 
aman stands a in sort of enclosure with hands extended 
toward the rhinoceros as though in prayer. Probably 
these represent religious scenes also and indicate that the 
rhinoceros was a sacred animal. 


Another group of pictures represent what, at first 
sight, seem to be domesticated animals feeding from 
large dishes which serve as feeding troughs. Bullocks and 
elephants are so portrayed’. But once a rhinoceros, and 
once a tiger.are aiso so pictured’. This fact suggests that 
all these picture religious scenes also, and that all these 
animals are being fed because they were regarded as. 
Sacred, 

One is purely a hunting scene; it represents a man 
shooting à tiger from a tree. Another isa mythological 
Scene; it represents a fight between two imaginary creatures 
Such as never existed on sea or lands. On the whole it 
Stems probable that most of the inseribed seals had a 
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Ibid, p], XXVIII. 
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religious significance. Even the picture of shooting the 
tiger from a tree may have been intended as the record of a 
thank-offering for the conquest of a dangerous beast, 
Perhaps the records of sacrifices, the pictures of sacred 
animals feeding, the struggle of mythological creatures, 
ete, were treasured and worn as amulets. ‘This is 
suggested by the fact that the objects were found in houses, 

Judging by the position*of the numerals, the script was 
usually written from left to right, but could also be written 
from right to left. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the script is 
not yet deciphered, and the present writer makes no 
pretence at having done so. Nevertheless, if our analysis 
of the meaning and purpose of these inscribed objects is at 
all correct, it is possible from one’s knowledge of similar 
objects in ancient Sumer to make shrewd guesses as to the 
meaning. Further, one can often tell, in looking at 
pietographie writing, what the topic is that is being treated, 
and in general what the treatment is, even when he does not 
know the language in which the inscription is written. 
Similarly Chinese and Japanese, because of their use and 
understanding of the same script, can often tell what 
sentences in the language of each other are about, and ge 
the general tenor of the meaning, without understanding 
the language. 


? 
From such documents as the “Bullae” र्ण 
Barnamtarra’, the queen of Lugalanda, king of Lagash, 9? 
well as from our knowledge of the materials of sacrifices 


the world over, we infer that, if many of these Indian seals 
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are records of sacrifices, there was included, along with the 
animal sacrificed, other viands which the worshippers 
prized as food and drink. Bearing these facts in mind, and 
yemembering that in Sumerian wine was, by a natural 
psychological association, expressed by an earthen jar, we 
suggest that the inscription Waddell’s Sumerian Seal 


Deciphered, Fig. 3, No. XIN read “u. fishes; 7 jars of 
unfermented soma," and that No. XVI may have read 
*92. Vegetables; 37 jars of fermented soma." ‘These 


provisional readings are based in part on the guess that the 


signs and A represented respectively the ideas 


“unfermented’’ and “ fermented’’, the lines being added in 
the latter sign to indicate the electrifying effect of 
fermentation. It should be added that no certainty of 
correctness is claimed for these readings, but that they are 
more likely to be on the right track than any of Waddell’s 
interpretations. 

The general correctness of this approach to the under- 
standing of these seal-inscriptions seems to be confirmed by 
the popula rity of the fish and pottery signs already 
mentioned. Fish was a food ; soma a popular drink. 
These would naturally be included in sacrificial offerings. 
The frequency of the occurrence of the signs is, on this 
theory, accounted for. 
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DETERMINATION OF CARDINAL POINTS By MEANS 
OF A GNOMON. 


P. K. Acharya, I. E. S., M. A, Ph. D., D. Lit, University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Allahabad 


For scientific reasons’ in town-planning, in laying out 
villages and for the orientalion of buildings and rooms 
therein it is indispensably necessary that all the quarters 
of the spot on which these objects are to be built should 
be determined with all accuracy and precision. 

The compass or the instrument consisting of a magne- 
tised needle which indicates on a card the directions at any 
given time was not used by the ancient architects and 
astronomers partly because they did not perhaps know! 
its principles but more presumably because it does not 
give accurate resuits in all places and times. For as- 
certaining cardinal points both in India and kurope the 


l. For instance if an architectura] object he not laid out with such facades as 
would afford required ventilation and protection from the sun, rain and wind the 
aed of theinhabitants will be inevitably affected. Vitruvius well illustrates the 
point ; 


“ Their cireuit being completed, it behoves us to consider the manner of disposing 
of the area of the space enclosed within the walls, and the proper directions and i 
pects of the streets and lanes, They should be so planned 88 to exclude the winds : 
these, if cold, are Unpleasant, if not, are hurtful; if damp, destructive, A fault in 
this respect must be therefore avoided, andcare taken to prevent that which occurs 
in 80 many cities. For instance in the island of Lesbos, the town of Mytilene E 
magnificently and elegantly designed, and well built, but imprudently placed. Wives 
the south wind prevails in it, the inhabitants fall sick ; the north-west wind py 
them with coughs ; and the north wind restores them to health ; but tho intonsity 
of the cold therein is so groat that noone can stand about in the streets aud lanes 
(Book 3, Chap. VI. Gwilt’s Translation p. 2] ) 


Proper facades aro also considered for tl identi ildings and the rooms 
: ४ E ło residential buildings an 
therein (seo the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architect ure, pp. 6l2-6]4). 


l. Inventiou of the compass has been clai Chi tho Arabs m 
ki 86, ` 
Gree:s, the Etruseans, the v inns and 00 Tr (तती ‘aa 
the earliest, dejinite mention as yet 
स्य à treatise written by Alexandar Neckam i 2 centuu A. D. 8 
earliest unquestionable deseripticn i को Lo, COAT d ] in ana 
treatise written in L269, kut“ when sa 


matter Of conjecture’? (Tho Eneyl, Britannica, Lith edition VI- 808, = 0J, 809): 
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astronomers and architects made use of the shadow cast 
by a gnomon. 


The subject has been discussed more or less elaborately 
py all the leading authorities of astronomy and archi- 
tecture. Thus in the Sirya-siddhanta a whole chapter 
(III) is devoted to the following topies :— 


“Construction of the dial and description of its parts(I-6) . 
the measure of amplitude(7), of the gnomon, hypotenuse and 
shadow, any two being given to find out the third (8) ; preces- 
sion of the equinoxes(9-2) ; the equinoctial shadow(I2-3) ; 
to find, from the epuinoctial shadow, the latitude and co- 
latitude (I3-4) ; the sun's declination being known, to 
find, from a given shadow at noon, his zenith-distanee, the 
latitude, and its sine and cosine ([4-[7) ; latitude being 
given to find the equinoetial shadow (7) ; to find, from the 
latitude and the sun’s zenith-distance at noon, his declin- 
ation and his true and mean longitude (LT-20) ; latitude 
and declination being given, to find the noon shadow and 
hypotenuse (2-22) ; from the sun’s declination and the 
equinoetial shadow to find the measure of amplitude 
(22-23) ; to find, from. the equinoctial shadow and the 
measure of amplitude at any given time, the base of 
the shadow (23-25) to find the hypotenuse of the shadow 
when the sun is upon the prime vertical(25-27) ; the sun 's 
declination and the latitude being given, Lo find the sine and 
the measure of amplitude (27-28); to find the sines of the 
altitude and zenith-distance of the sun, when upon the south- 
fast and south-west vertical circles (28-33); to find the cor- 
“sponding shadow and hypotenuse (33-34) ; the sun’s as- 
;ensiona] difference and the hour-angle being given, to find 
he sines of his altitude and zenith-distance, and the corres- 
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ponding shadow and hypothenuse (34-36); to fing by a 
contrary process, from the shadow of the given time 
the sun's altitude and zenith-distances and the houv-angie 
(37-39) ; the latitude and the sun's amplitude being known 
to find his declination and true longitude 40-4I); to draw 
the path described by the extremity of the shadow (4|-49) ; 
to find ares of the right and oblique ascension correspond- 
ing to the several signs of the ecliptic (42-45) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the time being known, to find the point of 
the ecliptic which is upon the horizon 46-48) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the hour-angle being known, to find the 
point of the ecliptic which is upon the meridian (49) ; 
determination of time by means of this data (50-5L). 

In this passage it should be noticed that the principles 
of dialling and finding out cardinal points by means of a 
gnomon are described in detail. 

In the Brahma-sphuta-siddhànla of Drahmagupta also 
there is an entire chapter CXLX) of twenty verses deal- 
ing with the principles of gnomon and shadow (Sdanku 
cchayadi-jranadhyaya) but not in so much detail as in 
the Siirya-siddhanata; besides Brahmagupta makes use of 
lamp-light in place of the sun’s. In the Lilàvati of Bhaska- 
Tacarya there is a chapter (XI)j named Chaya-vyavahara 
which deaes in ten verses with the determination of shadow, 
i.e., its measurement by means of gnomon : herein also 
the lamp-light is used (Part TT, Chap. LI, Section 4). 

In the Patica-siddhantika of Variha-mihira there are 
two chapters (II. I0-I3 ; XIV, I-IL, 4-22) which refer to 
the subject of shadow and gnomon. 

A The Siddhanta-Siromani (VIL. 36-39) refers to the 
tules for resolving the questions on directions hy means ९ 


a gnomon,” 
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Of all the architecturai treatises the Manasara (VI. l- 
20) deals with the subject most exhaustively, of which 
details are discussed later on. Next comes the Mayamata 
which, as a summary of the Manasira, gives a synopsis in 
ihe same sixth chapter but only in 28 verses, and leaves out 
all the difficult passages referred to later on although a 
passing reference is made (VI. Ii-8) to apacchaya. In 
the Silpa-ral na of Srikumara there isa chapter (XI. -22) 
named Dik-pariccheda which deals with the subject o£ 
finding out cardinal points by means of a gnomon but has 
no reference to apacchāyā. Another treatise named 
Ka&yapa-SiL pai. which also deals with the subject (I. 60-70) 
and refers too briefly in a single line (65) to the matter of 
upacchiyd. A scanty reference to the finding of cardinal 
points by means of a gnomon is made ina pamphlet named 
Vastu-vidyd (TIT. 7-0). A still more seanty reference (0 
the subject is met with in another pamphlet entitled Manu- 
Syilaya-candrika (XI. i-4). 

The subject of finding out cardinal ‘winds’ and especi- 
ally of dialling are very elaborately described in the treatise 
of Vitruvius (Book I, Chap, VI; Book LX. Chap. IV, VIII, 
IX). But there is no reference in this standard architec 
tural treatise of the Romans to the finer calculation and the 
Most accurate determination of the cardinal points which 
are discussed in great detail in the Manasara. 

The mode ordinarily adopted appears to be common in 
all the authorities quoted above and simple if absolute 
accuracy and precision be not taken into consideration. As 


lated in the Manasara and several other architectural and 
eee ५ 


L See pp, 8—9 
$-9)' Which is considered in order to eorreet the declination of the shadow (see p. 


8. Soe Pp. 8—9, 
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astronomical works a gnomon is made of wood and Measures 
generally 24, ] 8 or 2 angulas in length, 6, 5 or 4 angulas 
at the base and 2, l or ; angulas at the top which is shaped 
like an umbrella. In the selected spot itisfixed ona piece 
of ground levelled with the help of water. Then a cree 
is described from the bottom of the gnomon with twice the 
length of the gnomon as radius. Two points are marked 
on the circumference of the circie, when the shadow of the 
gnomon meets it before and after noon’. The straight line 
joining these two points is roughly taken to he the east-west 
line. The line which bisects this east-west line (at right 
angles) would be necessarily the rough nort 3 south line, ‘The 
bisecting is done as is usual in geometry. With each end of 
the east-west line as centre and the length of the line as 
radius two circles are drawn, which intersect each other at 
two points forming a fish-like common segment; the straight 
line joining these intersecting points bisects the east-west 
line at right angles, and would pass through the centre of 
the bottom of the gnomon and be the north-south line. The 
intermediate quarters are found in the same way by con 
structing the fish between the points of the determined 
quarters? . 


——— 


|. When jheradius of the horizontal circle is doub'e the gnomon, the shadow 
touches the circle at h hours before noon and again ath hours after non, where the 
value of h is given by the following table: 


Table of yalue of h for two places at various times of the year. 
i D Sonn ug March 9] Dee. 2 


h m and Sep 23. i 58 

(North India) Ujjain (latitude 23°) 4.97 4 5 jm 
(South India) Carjeveram (lat 3°) $20 4 TU 

. 2. Vitruvius also adopted a similar mode to (inl jut, as he says, the eight one 
tions of the winds: be 
.. To find and lay down their situation we proceed as follows: let a marble ala hed 
fixed level in the centre of the space enclosed by the walls, or lot the ground be e for 
or levelled, so that the slab may not be necessary. In the centre of this plane, The 
the purpose of marking the shadow correctly, a brazen guomon must be erected. cj 


shadow cast by the gnomon is to be marked about the fifth anti-meridianal hours the 


tlie extreme point ot the shadow accurately determined. From the ceatral po! h of the 
space whereon the gnomon stands, as a centre, with a distance equa) tothe, ength watch 
shaduw just observe., describe a circle, After the sun has passel the meridian, again 
the shadow which the gnomon contiuses to cast till the m ment when its extremity, 
touches the circle which has been deseribed, From the two poin.s thus 
circumference of thecircle describe two ares intersecting each other, a 
intersection and the centre of thecircle first described draw a line to its ext cumf 

line wil] indicate the ncrth and south points, One-sixteenth part of the eire 

of the whole circle is to be set out to tho right and left of the north and E je have 
and drawing .iues from the points thus obtained to the «entre of tho cire S another 
onewighth part of the cirenmference for the region (of the north, a feronce m 
vighth part for the region) of the south, Divide the remain lers of the cireu na s will be 
euch side into three equal parts, and the divisions or regions of eight Me 02४7४ 
then obtained’’, (Book I. Chap. VI p, 22-23), ‘This is further ill ustrated DY 

(pp. 25-26), SeeFig- I (enclosed herewith). 


nt of 
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[tis obvious that if the east and west points be not 
accurately found out the other points of the compass deter- 
mined as they are on the basis of the east and west points 
ean never be precise. ‘The inaccuracy in the precise deter- 
mination of the east and west points is caused by the varia- 
tion of the shadow owing to the change of declination of 
the sun during the interval between the two instants when 


the shadows are observed. 


For the purpose of rectifying the inevitable variation 
of the shadow no specific rules appear to have been laid 
down in any of the numerous astronomical and architec- 
tural treatises except in the Manasara and Mayamala 
which is but a summary of the Manasára ; and also per- 
haps in Ka@‘yapa “ilpam ; Vitruvius also does not seem to 
have elucidated the matter in his usual way. But the 
subject has been most elaborately treated in the Manasard 
of all these authorities with a curious similarity with the 
treatise of Vitruvius in respect of obscurity also on certain 
essential points. According to the Manasara the due east- 
west line cau only be determined precisely by leaving out 
apacchiya in finding out east and west points!. An ex- 
haustive calculation of the apacchaya is added. It is 
stated that the apacchaya is two angulas in the first 
ten days of the month of Mesa (Marci and April), one 
angula in the second ten days and none in the last ten days; 
in the month of Vrsabha (April and May) it is zero, 
one and two angulas in the first, second and in the last 
ten days respectively ; in the month of Mithuna (May and 
june) two, threé, and four angulas in the first, second, and 


eS E a 


2, Manasara VI, 50-76, 
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last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kulira (Jun 

and July) four, three and two angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Simha 
July and August) two, one and zero angula in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kany 
(August and September) zero, one and two angulas in the 
first, seeond and last ten days respectively; in the month of 
Tula (September and October) two, three and four angulas 
in the first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the 
month of Vrécika (October and November) four, five and six 
angulas in the first, second and last ien days respeetively ; 
in the month of Dhanus (November and December) Six, 
seven and eight angulas in the first, second and last ten 
days respectively ; in the month of Makara (December and 
January} eight, seven and six angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kumbha 
(January and February) six, five and four angulas in the 
first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the month of 
Mina (Feburary and March) four, three and two angulas 
in the first, second and last ten days respectively. 


l. In other words the following is the seheme of variation. 


First ten days. second ten days Last ten days 

Mesha 2 ` l 0 
Vrisha 0 ॥। 2 
Mithuna 2 3 4 
Karkata 4 3 2 
Simha 2 ग 0 
Kanya 0 ग 2 
Tula 9 3 4 
Vrischika 4 5 6 
Dhanus 6 7 8 
Makara 8 7 6 
Kumbha 6 5 4 
fina 4 3 2 


_ From the context (see p. I6) it would appear that these are not absolute measures 
in angula or 7 inch. but merely Proportions being so many parts of the length 0 
the gnomon which is divided into 96 parts and which is half of tho shadow. (see 
foot-note I ): 

Vitruvius is vague on this point; he simply 4 ok IX, Chap. VIII) that 
the principles of dialling and the explanation’ ^ the RET and dearease of the 
days in the different months have been borrowed from the doctrines of the philoso: 
phers and adds this ; “ The sun at the times of the equinoxes, that is when ne y 
in Aries or Libra, casts a shadow in the latitude of Rome equal to cight-ninths 0 
thelength of the gnomon. At Athens the length of the shadow is three-four is 
of that of the gnomon. At Rhodes five sevenths, at Tarentum nine-clevenths j fi 
Alexandria three-fifths ; and thus nt. all other placos the shadow of tho gnomon "i 
e;uinoxes naturally differs. Hence in whatever place a dial is to be erected, we mU 
first obtain the equinoctial shadow’? (wilts’s Translation p. 220) tudes 

It should be noted that tlie lengths of the shadow at different places or latitu 
are not specified in the Manasara or any other Indian treatises referred to above. 
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As to why there is no apacchaya is stated in a 
passage” which literally D amounts to this: ‘ The 
occassions as has been stated (by the ancients) when there 
is no apacchá yà will now be further specified here ; in the 
aforesaid solar zodiac in Kanya (August and September) 
and Vrsabha (April and May) during the other 
(ie, last) twenty days should there happen io be a 
constellation (which are assigned to the sixth and second 
yodiacs) the aforesaid (measures in) angulas (of 
apacchaya) should be taken as nil (i.e. should not be 
considered); knowing this he (architect) should use the 
cord (to find out the cardinal points); in these solar 
months even if those constellations take place (only) 
occassionally it (shadow) should be left out (i.&., not taken 
into consideration), (because) the sages have allowed 
discretion to accept or reject in case of doubt (to the 
extent of) ten angulas?." 

The difficulties in correetly applying the rules of the 
Manasira lie in two things, namely, the connotation of the 
term ‘apucchāyā’ which was exactly meant by the author, 
and the actual process of subtraction of the apacchaya 
presumably from the chāyā or shadow of the gnomon. 


= 


Lo अपच्ड्ञायं (या) तत्र नास्ति यदुक्तं तदिद्ोच्यते । 
प्रागुक्तरविराश्यां तु कन्यायां श्‍षभस्थितम्‌ ॥ 
अपरे विंशतिदिने aed भवेद्यदि । 
smni तत्र नास्ति सूत्रे ज्ञात्वा प्रसारयेत्‌ ॥ 
Wai युतं (ऋत्षयुती। रवेमौस (सो) प्रोक्षापिच च परित्यजेत्‌ | 
ऊहापोहाप्यरक्लादि qum न्यत्र स्तं) सारीभिः । 


isi jection, 
ovisional and has a grave objeetion, 
ht it would be useless to allow to 
f such an incongruity are 


2, m 
jy, The rendering of the last two lines is but pr 

33 dis the maximum correetion can be only eig 
Rot rare i cretion to ths extent of teu, although instances o 
A tho Manasara and other toxts- 
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The term apacchaya is obviously derive from 
chāyā which is unquestionably used throughout Sanskrit 
literature and the vernaeulars descended from it in the 
sense of ‘shadow’ ordinarily meaning the dark cone 
projected from a planet or satellite on the side Opposite (o 
the sun; the artificial light and its shadow being similarly 
formed. In the well-known dictionaries! the term 
apacchiya is stated to mean simply ‘light or dim 
shadow’ which in astronomical language may be rendered 
by penumbra i. e. a partial or lighter shadow formed all 
round the perfect or darker shadow. Taken in this Sense 
the apacchāyā formed all round the cháyà of the gnomon 
can never be measured in angula with any scientific 
precision as no accurate line could be drawn between umbra 
and penumbra to show their demarcation and consequently 
it cannot be subtracted from the shadow, either from 
beyond the length or side of its extreme point meeting the 
circumference of the circle. 


Another possible meaning of the term apacchaya 
would be the shadow which is displaced or wrongly placed 
i. €. which is not in its correct place. This sense of the 
term which is grammatically possible, is not, however 
distinctly mentioned in the existing —lexicog 'aphies 
probably because in this sense the term is not used in the 
erature Which was accessible to the lexicographer* 
Despite its omission in general literature and ii 
dictionaries based thereupon there is nothing against its 
being interpreted in this sense as a technical term of 
architecture if not 3 
coc 

l. Cf. Monier Williams. p. 


also of astronomy. Taken 
Apte p..l05, 
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mean the deviated, declined, dislocated, displaced or false 
shadow; apaccháya' may be left out in two different ways 
(see Fig. IT and III) in accordance with its measures as 
specified in ihe Mäānasāra if it were not against the 
established facts of astronomy. In fact Ram Raz seems 
to have such an interpretation in mind when he referred 
to the following passage of the Sirya-siddhanta (without 
however giving any reference and thus baffling all attempts 
to trace it in any of the existing editions of the Sarya- 
siddhinta) : 

* But, in consequence of the processional variation of 
the times of the shadow marked in the east and west of the 
circle, the difference in the sine of the declination between 
those times, being multiplied by the hypotenuse of the 
shadow at either of those times, and the product divided 
by the cosine of the latitude, the quotient will give the 
angulas; remove the western point so many angulas in the 
opposite quarter of the sun’s declination, and the eastern 
point will become due east; or else, according as the sun 
isin the northern or southern solstice, the eastern point 
may be removed the same distance in that direction ° This 
passage is elucidated by the help of an unnamed com- 
mentary : 

“ Having marked a point in the middle of a level piece 
of ground, from that point, aud with a radius equal to the 
length of the shadow projected atthe third ghafika after 
the sun’s rise, plus half of the diameter of the gnomon 
(because the shadow is measured from the circumference 
of the gnomon), let a circle be described, andin the centre 

er Oe 


= म OMENS Ss 


Of. Apa-devata, apa-mrityu, apa-karma, apa-karma, apa-gati, ete. which also 


ae 
COn vey cin; 
vey similar connotations. 
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of it let a Sanku be erected, of twel ve angulas in height and 
of the same diameter; mark points where the shadow falls 
before and after noon on the east and west of the 
circumference, then having computed the sines of the 
declination three ghajikas after the sun-rise, and three 
ghatikas before sun-set, multiply the difference between 
these two sines by the hypotenuse of the shadow at the 
third ghasika after sun-rise, and the product being divided 
by the cosine of the latitude of the place, the quotient will 
give the angulas as their integral parts. Then remove the 
eastern point so many angulas etc. recording as the sun is 
in the south or norih latitude, by this means all the points 
of the compass may be rectified? ??, 


In this case the apacchaya appears to be measured 
from the chāyā by the circumference of the circle for all 
practical purposes, which shows the displacement (as in 
Fig. II). Butin accepting apacchāyā in this sense the 
following are the grave objections :— 


(i) The amount of the corrections given in the Manasara 
are too large, the maximum correction possible, on account 
PD 0 BOUM T 


J. Essay on the Architecture of the the Hindus, pp. 2-22, : A 
3 This passage has also heen quoted by Mr. A. V. T. Iyer in his Zudiun Architecture 

(Vol J, p. 92) without either verifying its existence, presumably in some manuscript 
or reconciling it with the corresponding passages he himself has partially quoted from 
the Manasara and the Mayamata (pp. 50-56). But Mr. Ram Raz has frankly ed: 
mitted his inability to explain the directions of tho Manasara :" the portions of the 
manuscripts which sre in my pussesssion aro so imperfect from tho causes be in 
noticed, that the whole taken together, conveys buta very imperfect idea of the sub: 
ject Aem on ^ (ibid p. 29) ij dow by 

A similar admission has also been made in dealing with the principlos of shadow t 
Dr Thibaut in his effort ty translate into DA the Panola siddhantile d 
y arahamihira (pp. 8,77 ete, Translation) and pt, Sudhakar Dvivedi who col Ri 
rated wiih Dr. Thibaut and Wrote a; -anskrit commentary (p. 7 Text) but T a 
occasionally passed over the difiieulties with the remark that‘ no further elucidate’ 
78 necessary us it is very simple, (P. 74, 7.., ete.) ical 

No mention of the “pacchaya is made in any of the numerous astronomit 
and architectural treatises (९, g, seg Pp. 2-4) which deal EI all other principles © 
the shadow except in the Manasara and the Mayamata which is a mere summ the 
of the Manasara aud Kasyapu-silpam, and possibly in the untraced manuscript © 
Burya-siddhanta wherefrom Ram Haz appears to have quoted. 
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of the «change of declination of the sunin the interval 
between the morning observation and the aíter-noon one, 
peing less than J/300th part of the length of the gnomon, 
je, less than L/t angula approximately, while in the 
Manasara it is stated to be 8 angulas (or even I0 angulas) 
in Makara’. 

(ii) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 2I-22 and December 2I-22), but it is 
not so in the M anasára, 


(iii) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the 
Manasara they are different’. 

If, on the other hand, the apacchaya is to be subtrac- 
ted from the length of the shadow in the west or east 
(fig. LLL) an angula being taken to be the 96th. part of the 
gnomon, the following are the objections: - 

(L) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 22 and December 22) but it is not so in 
the Manasara (see. p. 9) 

(2) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the Manasara 
they are different. 

(3) The real correction throughout the year will ~ 
differ from that given in the Mainasara (see above). 

The actual mode of correction as given in the Manasara 
is also confusing. It is stated that the length of the 
gnomon should be divided into ninety-six parts, and of 
EXEME as Se 


l. 806 9. 420, f 

9 : £20, foot note. m rriscika i 

~ Bee p.490, T imum which occurs in the beginning of Vrisoika is 

awe p Thus one maximu Gainning of Makara is of 8 angulas ; 
6 ; 3 


gulas and the other which occurs in the b 
80 two should havo boon equal. 
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these parts the apacchāyā should he left out and (the 
eorrect) east (point) should be (thus) found out ; and this 
is followed by the measures of the apacchiya in different 
months’. 


Again it is stated in a passage which may be literally 
rendered as follows :— 


“The aforesaid angulas should be marked in the shadow 
to the left and right of the centre; what is left after 
deducting these angulas would give the correct (4. &., 
due) east line. In the shadow facing the east-left the left 
(—point) should be marked. (In the shadow moving 
to the east in the left point should be marked ; thereafter 
moving towards the west opposite the right i. e. left, the 
right point should be marked); and the artehitect should 
leave out the apaccháya and draw the east-west line, By 
taking (the cord) through the north direction towords the 
east region (thus) the extensiou of the fish should be made 
and the angula point should be marked in front; the 
door (entrance) of the fish (i. e. points) of intersection 
should be marked to the south and north of that line ; the 
line drawn joining the head and tail of the fish is the 
north-south line; the point should be marked by moving 
= l I QM 
Lo arai ERR ba aD | तत्त्यांशेनापच्छायां त्यवा गराची AT 

कन्याद्रषममासो च A (नयोर) पच्छाया न विद्यते RA च मिथुने चैव gae 

एवं हि same नयस्तं बश्चिकााढमीनयो : (नु, । चतुखलं परकतै-यं ag grit M) 

Wege ॥ Í 

misama क्के (Bt) मव (ह॒य़प, च्छायां (या विशेषत : | erige 

दशाङ्गलं न्यत्र शतं) सूरिभिः ॥ 
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the cord up to the circular orb (circumference!) ??, 
The intermediate quarters are stated to be found out thus: 
the angula is marked to the north of the point of the east 
angula (already) marked and the north-east line is 
drawn from the point (extending) up to the west?’, 

The importance of a correct solution of the diffeul- 
{ies can hardly be exaggerated. the issue is clear and the 
responsibility is great. Seemingly the findings and clear 
statements of our astronomiealand arehiteetural standard 
authorities (e. g. the Mānasāra) are at variance with the 
established facts of modern astronomy. If no proper 
solution be found, there is a danger of these ancient autho- 
rities being held as erroneous and misleading. 

Any suggestions whieh would contribute to a solution 
of the diffieulties will be gratefully aeknowledged and will 
Serve a great purpose. 


छायायां बिन्दुं वामे (तु) वा दक्षिण erc न्यसेत्‌ । अङ्गलान्ते तु यच्छुद्व प्राचीसूतं 


प्रयोजयेत्‌ ॥ 


l. (Then in two lines it is stated that winter solstice 


uo in December 2I-22 and summer solstice in June 


छायाया ANJA प्रत्यग्‌ वामे वामं न्यसेद्‌ ते (न्यसदेत :) । qd च दक्षिणे नीत्वा HATE 
TAAT ॥ 
अपच्छायां prese प्राक्‌ प्रत्यक्‌ सूत्र (्र)विन्यसेत्‌। तत्सूत्रातयुवोदिग्देशे नीत्वा चोत्तरतों दिश॥ 
एवं मौनावैशद्धि:स्यात्युरतो5अन्नल मेवच । तत्सूत्राइक्षिणे सोम्यं (म्ये) तस्य द्वारं प्रकल्पयेत्‌ 
मत्स्यपुच्छानने न्यस्तं सूत्रं स्याइत्तिणोत्तरम्‌ ॥ मणुलावधिदेशेतु नीत्वा wat (त्रम्‌) 
इल न्यसेत्‌ ॥ 
2. शुद्ध आची भवत्सम्यगैशान्या प्राच्य चोच्यते | 
प्राच्याह्लब्रताद्रिन्दोरुत्तरे चाङ्गं न्यसेत्‌ ॥ 
मतीचीमात्रतादवेन्दोराश प्राची (चा, प्रसुत्रयेत्‌ ॥ 
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THE EARLY MIGRATION OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 
TO INDO-CHINA AND THE EAST INDIES, 


S. V. Viswanatha, National College, Trichino poly, 
]. Introduction. 


Itis almost a trite observation that India hag been 
from times immemorial carrying on peaceful intercourse, 
both political and commercial, with the nations of antiquity 
in the East as well as in the West. There is good reason 
to believe that the connection with the West had subsisted 
from the very earliest period of the history of humanity!, 
Evidence is strong of an ancient and flourishing trade 
between India and the nations in the East, as is testified by 
the early importation of Chinese silk into India? It 
has been also a well-nigh established faet that the people of 
South India had a very large part to play in this maritime 
trade. Roughly, it may be said that, as North India kept 
alive the political contact with foreign nations through the 
ages of the history of our country, the people of the South 
were mainly responsible for her commercial and industrial 
prosperity which was fostered by the long and tedious 
voyages whieh the enterprising and sea-faring South 
Indian undertook from very early times. Tt is now obvious 
that India both ‘gave’ and took’. Indian influences flowed 
into foreign lands as foreign influences freely migrated 
into India. "This resulted in making Hindu culture, ABE 
have it developed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, composite and comprehensive, as it led to the founda- 
tion of a ‘Greater India’ beyond the seas. 


E 
cl T TEMERE - 
; ro 
l. Perry: Children of the Sun, P. 500, T : ; Mohenj? Da 
dun, P, 560, The discoveries made at west at 
fai prove clearly the existence of commerce betweon India and the 


2. Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, para 56, P. 222, 
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2. The Points of Contact. 


The Dravidians of South India played the most impor- 
tant part in this pre-historic navigation and colonization 
of foreign lands. Indian trade with the West was chiefly 
carried on in places on the west coast of India—Bar- 
paricum, Barygaza and Malabar. Our authorities are 
agreed that of these centres, the Malabar Coast afforded the 
mos! convenient landing-place for ships; aud it was the most 
important and the sa fest destination for boats that were 
bound to India. The Dravidians of the west coast were 
the earriers of the commerce between India and the West- 
ern world. The commercial centres on the east coast that 
served as rendezvous of this foreign commerce were the 
sea-port towns on the coasts of the Pandyan kingdom, such 
as Korkai; Kaveripattanam, the Chola capital; the harbour 
at Mahabalipuram, where to-day stand the rathas of the 
Pandava brothers, that facing boldly on the sea tell the 
ever-lasting fame of the architecture of the Pallava race; 
the seaport towns far to the North, as modern Vizagapatam 
and Masulipatam and the coastal towns of Orissa and 
South Bengal. 


One of the most remarkable features in the evolution 
of Indian culture is, as I have shown elsewhere, that it is 
not merely a composite culture, the result of the blend of 
the various streams in India’, but it is capable of assimilat- 
ing what was considered as remakable in the culture of 
foreign peoples, and imparting (o outsiders what was the 
kernel of her culture and the glory of her eivilzation. In 
this way was laid the foundation of the greater India in 
lands over the seas. The influence of her culture spread 


क NOE 
l, See my book ‘Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture,, in Trubner’s Oriental Series. 


————— 
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over Serindia and distant Java and Indo-China in th 
East. I propose in this short paper to present some of aa 
outstanding features of the contribution of South Thai 
in the making of this culture of Greater India, The 
subject is very vast and comprehensive, and one could only 
chalk out the main lines of research, that might Stimulate 
further and more elaborate study of the subject, 


“From the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the Tonkin 
Gulf we can trace a continuous string of petty states ruled 
by those scions of the Ksatriya racc, using the Sanskrit 
or the Pali language in official documents and inscriptions, 
building temples and other monuments of the Hindu style 
and employing Brahmin priests at the propitiatory 
ceremonies connected with the court and the state 7, What 
exactly is the part played by the states in South India in 
the imparting of this Indian culture to these foreign 
peoples is the theme of this short article. 


3. The work of Agastya. 


One of the sages of early India, who took upon them- 
selve the voluntary and irksome duty of “ Aryanising” 
the un-Aryans’ was the great Agastya, the ‘short’ rsi of 
magical eharm, the guru of the Asuras in Indian literature. 
He is the muni of the South, and was mainly responsible, 
as the tradition and the folklore of this part of India go 
to show, for the cultural institutions of South India in 
pre-historic times, based on the Arvan model’, He was 
perhaps the author of a grand scheme of colonization, as 
the various relics in Indo-China and Java appearing M 

ND 


l. Geraini on Ptolemey's Geog 
D 4 By 8 graphy, P. 22, ४ 
» Bee Missionary work in Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture op. cit. d to the 


3. The introduction of Ar an institutions ; in i ibute 
sage Agastya in Tamil one yan institutions into South India js attrib 
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connection with his name seem distinetly to prove. Even in 
the Akitta Jal aka of the Jàtaka tales, this sage is said to 
have migrated from south India to Kara dvipa, which I 
would identify with the Kālakam in the Sangam literature 
of the Patlinappalai', This island is included in the 
territory of the king of Zabej, which is perhaps identical 
with Sri Bhoja, the same as modern Celebes, the Zabej of 
Suleiman. This connection of Agastya with the East is 
commemorated in the figures of a ‘deity’, which are 
frequently met with in the East Indies, and which, Sir 
Walter Elliot says, are peculiar to Javanese Hinduism'. 
The figure that is referred to is represented as an elderly 
bearded man wearing a richly ornamented costume. ‘This 
image of ‘Bha/dra Guru’ or ‘Mahdguru’ installed in the 
shrines, according to Elliot, is due to Chinese influence. 
‘Though Bha;dra Guru is an aspect of Siva, he is a 
sufficientiy distinct personality to have a shrine of his own 
like Gage-a and Durga, in temples where the principal 
image of एच is o£ another kind.’ Obviously, this figure is 
of uncommon occurrence im South Indian temples. 
The image is not of a God, as there is reference 
in connection with it distinctly to ‘Mahagurw’ u... 
‘the great teacher’, Mr, Gangoli identifies the images 
With those of Agastya®. Elliot has some difficulty in 
regard to the identification of this figure, and it seems to 
me that it will disappear with this conclusion. Why he is 
called Bhatāra Guru will also become apparent, if we take 
in this connection the fact that in tradition Agastya is 
looked upon as a ‘Saivite’ who was carrying on missionary 


Me. roi ED SE NE 


l, : 
2 Mehamahopadhya V. Swaminatha Iyer Ed. P. 294; il I87—I94. 
3, हपड and Buddhism, ILL P. 79. i 

Pam for ]999, Agastya, the grand coloniser’, 
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work among the non-Aryan peoples. From the inseriptig 
of Malabar we find the Bhafara was a word used in th i 

. Ze a 
district to denote the god Siva. 


4, The Evidence of Tradition and Epigraphy. 


Indo-Chinese inscriptions, architecture and religious 
traditions disclose the close connection between South India 
and the countries in the Fast. Ligor, one of the provinces 
of Indo-China is supposed to have heen founded in the 
traditions of the country by one Dantakumara, a fugitive 
from the Godavari district, who got ship-wreeked off the 
coast of the Malay peninsula in his voyage of enterprise, 
The kingdom of Champa is divided into three provinces 
each of which was prominent at some period of the history 
of Indo-China : i. Amaravati (Quang-nam), the very 
name of which indicates a Dekhanese origin, from the 
great seat of the Andhra empire in India. 2. (Bing-Dinh) 
and 3. Panduranga (Panran) which also shows obviously 
connection with India, identical with the famous Vaisnava 
shrine in the Bombay Presidency. Kauthira was an impor- 
tant division of the last of these. The word is derived from 
Sanskrit, kuthara meaning an ‘ axe’, and it will be shown 
in the sequel that this division was so called because of 
the intimate connection of Paraguram a of the Malabar 
tradition with the foundation of this district. It has been 
supposed by some ‘Greater India’ scholars that Champ? 
has to be derived from Champa(Bhagalpur)in west Beng 
But as Elliot indicates,’ there is evidence to show that 
the Chams of Champa were colonizers by sea, rather than 
immigrants into the country by the land-route. Rather, ९ 


re MÀ RM 


l. Gerini, op. cit. p. I07. 
2. Hinduism and Buddhism III ४,745 f. 
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may be disposed to find some relation between ‘ Champa- 
pati’ for who " a temple was dedicated in the ancient, Chola 
capital, Kaverippattanam and the district of Champa in 
Indo-China. 

The Hindu dynasty of Champa, according to the tradi- 
tions prevalent in that country, was founded somewhere 
between I50 and 200 A. D. It was very probably founded 
by a SriMara, as the Vo-Canh inscription tells us. This 
epigraph was found inscribed on a block of granite in the 
village of Vo-Canh in the province of South Annam. Finot 
says’, ‘it is the oldest Indo-Chinese record’, ‘comparable 
indeed in many respects to the oldest inscription of 
Rudradaman at Girnar..or to the contemporary inscrip- 
tions of Satakarni Vasisthiputra at Kanheri.' This inscrip- 
tion represents a stage ‘which cannot possibly date later 
than the third century A. D., and it seems to have fairly 
closely followed the developments and even the temporary 
fashions in writing in Southern India’. The inscription 
runs as a gilt of gold, silver, grains and other property by: 

Sri Mararàjakulavamsavibhüsanena! 
Sri Maralokanrpateh kulanandanena!! 

The King Sri Mara of this inscription is said to be the 
ornament of the clan and family of ‘Sri Mara Raja’. He 
was the founder of (he Hiudu dynasty of Champa. It is 
Tather interesting to note that Mara wasa title assumed 
generally by the members of the ruling family of the 
Pàndyas in South India, and it is on the face of it, possible 
that at least the title of Mara for the King of Champa was 
borrowed from that of the Pandyas, who in those times 


Were renowned for their capacity for good Government as 


प. Tn the Indian Historical Quarterly tor 4925, 
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well as for their commercial prosperity... In . this: connee. 
tion, another small fact seems to lend some weight to oup 
conclusion. Among the traditions of Funan or Cambodia 
is mentioned an envoy, Su-Wu sent by Fan: Chan One of 
its kings to the King of India at about the year 240 A. D, 
The name of the latter appears as Mao-Lun. ‘This word 
is rendered by Dr. Sylvain Levi as Murunda. Tt seems 
that this Indo-Chinese word approximates in sound more to 
Maran than Murunda, as Levi would have us suppose. Es. 
pecially, as during this time the Pandyas were having a 
fairly prosperous period of rule at Madura. It is apparent 
that the king to whom the embassy went was one of the 
Pandya Kings of the early Sangam epoch. 

As regards the cultural origins of Cambodia, tradition 
ascribes to it a Malayan as well as an Indian origin. It is 
likely that influences flowed into this count ry both from 
the Southern Malay archipelago as well, as from India 
direct. A comparative study of the. habits, institutions 
and religious and social life of the people of Malay and 
Indo-China may warrant an assumption that the latter 
may have borrowed in some important respects from 
the former. It is believed among the’ people of Cambodia 
that the race was descended from Kambu Svayambhuva, 
(Siva) and hig consort Mera or Pera. he kings of the 
EDDY suppose that they were descended from a Brahmin 
me prev from South India.’ Elliot pne 

de alirmed with some certainty that. Kauadiny@ 
started from Mahabalipuram " This Brahmin, 80 the 
tradition states, was addressed ‘by a supernatural voice i 
8० and reign in Funan’, He rejoiced at the vision, 8४ gn 


l. Journal Asiatique, Vol. 
?. Elliot; Hinduism and Buddhism, Iz. p. HOG) tocoxciszyt aes Ot 
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to Indo-China, landed at the shoves of the far-off seas 
married a Naga princess Soma, and was enthusiastically 
received as their king by the people of Funan, We have 
the name of Kaundinya given variously as Hun-Hui, 
according to the annals of the Tsin dynasty, and Huntien 
in the Chi dynasty annals. It is stated that Kaundinya 
eame from Chi or Chio (?) before 265 A. D., or by another 
account in 400 A. D. If wetake the word to be Huntian 
it would no doubt be suggestive of ‘Pandyan, and it is 
possible that this first king of Camboja was elosely related 
to the Pandya kingdom, though it cannot be ascertained in 
what way exactly. Especially, does this seem plausible, 
as according to the traditions prevalent in Indo-China and 
the East Indies, Kauudinya is the originator of the eivili- 
zation of Java, Champa and Camboja. 

Coming next to Java, the native tradition in that island 
is to the effect that Brahmanism was introlueel into the 
land by one Brahmin sage Tritreshtha, and that the co'o- 
nists, most of them came from Kalinga and from Gujerat. 
That Gujerat was very intimately related to Java is 
apparent from an old Gujerati proverb which says, ‘those 
Whogo to Java do not eome back." "Though this may 
indieate an aversion to Java, the contact of Gujerat and 
Java is obvious in the adage. The Hindu culture in Java 
is also attributed to one Kundagga (Kaundinya). Three 
Sanskrit inscriptions found at East Borneo at Koete give 


a genealogical table to the following effect: 
Kundagga 


Ava Varman 


$ Mila Varman 
= o 


l Bon. Gis, L. pt. L for I395; app. IV. : 
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The last of the line is said in the epigraphg to have 
made donations to Brahmins for a saerifice that they 
had performed. The inscriptions are, for this reason ag 
well as for the sake of convenience known as the Yüpa 
(sacrificial post) inscriptions. Kern considers them to 
belong to the 5th century A. D. or earlier; while Vogel 
tells us that they are written in the South Indian Pallava 
characters. 

To revert now to the inscriptions of Camboja, In the 
words of Elliot, the earliest Gambojan inscriptions date 
from the beginning of the Tth century A. D., and are 
written in an alphabet closely resembling that of the 
inscriptions in the temples of Papanatha at Pattadkal in 
the Bijapur district '. They are composed in Sanskrit 
verse of a somewhat exuberant style, which revels in the 
commonplaces of Indian poetry. It is likely that colonists 
from the West, say Gujerat or Bijapur came to 
Mahabalipuram which was a great harbour, and from there 
took boats which should have taken them to the East. 

The Takopa inscription in Java mentions the construc- 
tion of a tank neara temple of the place, and this was left 
in the custody of a Committee known by the names, 
Senàmukham, Manigramam and Chapattar. What these 
terms mean it is not easy to discover. The first perhaps 
refers to the commanders of the army, the word being 
either Send-mukha or Senà-mukhya. Manigramam is in 
Malabar District society and folklore a commercial commu- 
nily of the west coast of India. The word Chapatlar is 
peculiar to Malabar. Tt ig used in Malayalam literature 


to denote a body of people who have pledged themselves 
<a 


l, Elliot, III p. 206, 
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to the king's cause; men who would stand or 
fall with the king. Instances have been found of 
these Sapatlars ascending the same funeral pyre that 
burnt the dead body of their ruler or chief. So much was 
their loyalty and fidelity. They were perhaps, the chosen 
body gaurds of the king, e. g., as we have in the case of the 
‘SJave-king’ Altmash—the company of the chosen 40. The 
term is probably derivable from Sapatham (pledge). They 
are known as “dvattdér in Malabar. 
5. Some Minor Influences. 

Among other evidences of South Indian influences in 
the traditions of Indo-China may be mentioned certain 
practices prevalent in that country, ९. g., inheritance 
through the female line (compare, the Marumakkattayam 
law in Malabar) by which rights to the property of the 
house pass to the nephew (marum kan) and not to the son 
(makan). This will be adverted to later. Kaundinya 
Jaya Varman one of the kings of Funan is said to have 
sent to China a Bullhist prerchar by na ne Nazisena, who 
carried with him as gifts to be made to the king of tne 
latter country, among other articles, an elephant carved in 
White sandal and two stiipas of ivory. Rudra Varman 
who succeeded Jaya Varman sent to the Chinese emperor 
an image of Buddha made of sandil-wood about the 
year 520 A. D. Similarly, it is mentioned that ina temple 
at Champa an image was found made of the same wood. 
Sandalwood and ivory are peculiarly South Indan products. 
Besides, there are place-names in these regions which cor- 
respond in sound or meaning to well-known sites in South 
India, This also seems to indicate the close relationship 
E the culture of these lands with that in the South In- 

la. 
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The kings of Indo-China from about the 5th ८ 


P ent 
are seen to call themselves with the appellation ‘Varn ae 
क 5 SRM z T “Man?” 
and this may indicate a borrowing from the Pallava i 
avas of 


South India. Among the kings of Amaravati are found 
the following: Bhadra Varman (e. 400) ; Sambhu Van 
‘man (590-630); Indra Varman (875-890) ; Simha Varman 
(000) and Rudra Varman (L070). The following is a fairly 
full genealogy. of the kings of Funan, all the names ending 
in Varman: i 


Chandra Varman (4th cent.) 
l 
Kaundinya Jaya Varman (485) 
[ 


Vira Varman 


oS ROI रा 
Bhava Varman Mahendra Varman 
Sruta Varman I$àna Varman 
Vie. ; ह : 
Srestha Varman Jaya Varman (800) 


Indra Varman (890) 
Yaśo Varman (900) 
| i 
Rājendra Varman(950) 
६ i l Sürya Varman(L00) 
Some of these names look like having been borrowed 
from Pallava genealogy, and a few of them like the latter 
in India were great builders, ८. 4., Indra Varma, Yas0 
Varman and Rajendra Varman. 
6. Religious Beliefs and Practices. l 
Coming: to deal with the religious beliefs and practice 
we find that the religions of Buddhism and Brahmans” 
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ihe latter™in its two, forms Saivism and Vaisnavism, - as 
well Saktism and Tantrism of the Malabar or Nepalese 
type found favour with the kings and people of Indo- 
China and the East Indies. The order of the introduetion 
fthese religions is not easily fixed. But it would appear 
that the most favoured in Indo-China was Saivigsm; while in 
the East Indies, in general, it may be said that Vaisna- 
yism „was the first form to be adopted, and a litile later 
perhaps, itis seen to flourish side by side with Saivism 
which gol superimposed on the sister-faith in many parts 
of the country 


All. over’ Greater India in the East we find there was 
religious toleration to the same extent as was in evidence 
in the lands’ from where these religions were borrowed. 
As regards Buddhism, it seems that influences flowed both 
from China on the one side, and Ceylon on the other. 
What form of Buddhism found general favour with the 
people, it is hard to fix ; but the Buddhist beliefs and rites 
in the islands seem to warrant a conclusion that it was 
Buddhism of the Mahayana type that was prevalent in 
these countries. In some of these lands Buddhism pre- 
ceded Brahanism ; while in others it was vice-versa. Fa- 
Hian speaks of Brahamanism flourishing in Java of his. 
time.’ L’tsing says that Brahmanism was imposed on. 
Buddhism in Cambodia er NETS 


The introduction and progress of Buddhism it 
Java’ from South India and Ceylon is. thus indicated ‘inv 
the Tamil epic Manimekal»i; The heroine Manimekalai 
is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapatt 


l. Ibid, p. 778 
Manimekhalai, V, S, I ed. Bk XIV. 
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and later to Java, which had its capital at Nagapurany 
The king of the place was one Punyaraja, son of Bhünj. 
chandra. He claimed descent from Indra and Spoke 4 
language closely allied to Tamil. The story of this king ig 
thus given in the Tamil epic: ‘Merchants who arrived by 
sea from Java complained of a famine in that land, because 
of draught ; and a despised Brahmin youth, Aputra by 
name, started on a voyage to Chivakim to relieve the 
destress of the people there. But a storm drove his ship 
to the coast of Manipallavam (in North Ceylon), Aputra 
starves himseif to death at Manipallavam, but is reborn 
at Chavakam in the hermitage of one Manmukha. The 
king of Java, referred to as Bhümichandra, was childless; 
he adopted this child, and Aputra in course of time became 
the king of Chavakam. From the time of the birth of this 
prince the rains never failed, harvests had been plentiful 
and the people had never heard of famine or pestilence. 
This prince having heard of Manimekalai enquired as to 
her antecedents, and was told, there was none equal to this 
maid in all Jambüdvipa. She was a nun of great piety and 
virtue that had cone from Kaverippattazam, and posses- 
sed marvellous and miraculous powers’! The king got 
under her influence a new vision of his previous birth, knew 
that he was only the adopted son of the late king, and 
therefore resolved on giving up the throne, to becomea 
recluse and a disciple of the Buddhist nun. He took him- 
self to Manipallavam, and learnt the Buddhist doctrines 
After having mastered the tenets of the new faith he went 


back to his own kingdom, which he ruled over in peace there 


l. Ibid, bk, xxv. 
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after. This ‘Manimekhalai Tradition’ seems to have taken 
a deep root in Java, and the name of the sea-goddess among 
(he Javanese is Manimekalai, the same as we find among the 
Tamils of the Sangam period. It would look therefore as 
if it was the Mahayana form of Buddhism as it obtained 
in Ceylon that was first introduced into the East Indies. 

As regards the introduction of Buddhism into Indo- 
China, Tārānātha says that it was introduced there by 
the disciples of Vasubandhu. This is perhaps borne out 
by an inscription at Srey Santhor which states that the 
Sastra, Madhyavibhaga was introduced into the country 
by one Kirtipandita. This Madhyavibhiga is apparently 
the same as the Madhyanta vibhaga, the author of which 
was the great Buddhist teacher Vasubandhu. 

7. The Gods of Indo-China and East Indies. 

The Gods of both religions,——Brahmanieal Hinduism 
and Buddhism, were worshipped, and, in general, all the 
three religions find representation in temples, and temple 
architecture as well as literature and daily religious obser- 
vances. Among the Gods worshipped in Indo-China Siva 
is mentioned as the-most powerful. He is spoken as the 

Royal God ? here as well as elsewhere, and is given the 
first place among the Gods worshipped. He appears as the 
Supreme deity’. He is known by his various names, Hara 
Isvara, Pagupati, Sankara, Siva ete. and sometimes 
appears in conjunction with Visnu as Sankaranarayana 
and Harihara, He is the most important of the Hindu 
"Trinity' but in some cases his place is taken by the 
Buddha in the pantheon. ५ 
In Amarávati one of the Indo-Chinese provinces, is 
amous temple dedicated to this God, The origin of this 


डू 
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iemple is thus given :‘ According to iradition, the lig 
Bhadresvara had been shaped by Siva himself, ang RD 
ded over by him to the rs? Bhrgu who gave it Over to 
Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty of Champa’, Tt 
is noticeable in this connection that Bhrgu and his son 
Bhargava (Parasurama—the Rama of the axe) were to 
some extent instrumental in the expansion of Indian cul- 
ture in Indo-China and the East Indies, 


But the kings of greater India were tolerant. Temples 
in Indo:China are ‘tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, 
patiently and most artistically carved, and their inner 
recesses contain wonderful sculptures of gods and god- 
désses, not the least important among them, being some 
peculiarly South Indian : Siva, Visnu, Uma, Laksmi, 
Skanda, Ganeía, and Nandi, Buddha and Lokesvara,’. 
Three gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen 
to be peculiary South Indian, viz, Skanda or Subra- 
hmanya, Sankaranarayana or Harihara and Siva in his 
dancing posture as Nataraja. The word Sasta appears as 
the ‘namie of one of the gods of Camobdia. Elliot is appa- 
réntly uneertiin about the derivation of the name, and 
Says, Sasta is one of the names of Bodhisattva along with 
Maitréya and Avalokitesvara2 ; it sounds like ‘a title of 
Sakga muni. This identification does not seem to be cor- 
rect. Sast or Dhariia-Sasta is the name under which 
Harihar or Ayyappan appears in Malabar. An 
inscription of Ang Pou réads'thus and is in praise of Sasta 
or Harihara : 

Jayato jagatam bhittyat krtasandhi Haracyutou. 
o c CMM Parvat i&ripalilvena bhinnan ürtidharāvapi. 


3, Elliot र्‍या द, 420 2, 
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Which when translated will be, ‘ Victory be to Hara 
and Acyuta united into one for the welfare of the world, 
though they differ in their external form as the Lords of 
Parvati and Sri’. 

In the temple of Ankor-Wat are seen images dedi- 
eated to the gods of Saivism, Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 
Along with Siva images there are also Sakti images. We 
note however one peculiarity. The Buddha is seen inclu- 
ded in a trinity of Padmodbhava (born of the lotus-Bra- 
hma), Ambhojanetra (lotus-eyed-Visnu), and the Buddha, 
This is found in the place of the old and traditional 
classification of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, The Buddha 
is therefore mentioned as identical with Siva. This change 
may indicate one of two points. Siva was not included 
because he was the ‘ Royal God’, and therefore above all 
else ; and the worship of the Buddha had become so 
prominent, that he was given the place occupied by Siva. 

. One of the ports of Southern Annam, Natrang is 
towered by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagavati, and 
known under the name of Po-nagar. Very near the temple 
of this goddess is the Vo-Canh inscription. ‘Bhagavati,’ 
Elliot says,” “was probably the creation of local fancy’. 
The Bhagavali cult is peculiar in India to Malabar, and is 
Said to have been introduced there by Bhargava, 
Parasurama, who has the ‘ axe’ as his favourite emblem, 
The district where the temple was situated was also known. 
as Kauthara, derived from kuthéra which means the axe, 
This corresponds to the epithet Para$urama ksetra given 
to the Malabar coast where tradition tells us that temples 
Numbering over a hundred were constructed for this . 


॥; Thid, p. I45. 
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goddess by this sage. Hither Parasurama himself may 
have had a hand in the foundation of this temple ot 
Bhagavati; or the worship of the goddess in Indo-China 
was perhaps directly due to the religious influences that 
had flowed there from the Malabar Coast. Any way, there 
is little doubt that ParaSurima was another of the Aryan 
rsis who were responsible for the introduction of Indian 
cultural influences into Indo-China. This fact is attested 
by another circumstance, viz., that the law-book that was 
found mostly inuse among the Indo-Chinese was that of 
Bhargaya. 

#8. Some Other Peculiar South Indian Religious Features, 


० ^ One other Dekhan feature that may be mentioned in 
eonnection with the gods worshipped in Greater India is 
that, as in the case of the temples in West India (and 
some in South India also), the presiding deity in the temple 
is given the name of the monarch that was responsible for 
the construction of the temple to the .god'. For example, 
the temple of Pattadkal is that of VijayeSvara, because it 
was built by the king Vijayaditya. We have examples of 
this practice both in Cambodia and Champa, in Indo-China 
and in Bali in the island of Java. 

To mention another feature. Tn the central shrine of 
the monumental temple at Ankor-Wat there is seen a figure 
of the Buddha, which to Elliot ‘seems to be quite out of 
Place”. The temple of Ankor-Wat is a Hindu sanctuary 
and apparently, the image of the Buddha was a superimp® 
sition by the Hinayànists on a Hindu image. Some scholars 
have indeed held that the whole temple was at one time १ 


l. Ep. Ind, YII. p. it. 
2, Elliot, TIL, p. 435. 
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palace with a central throne on which in later times was 
seated the image of the Buddha. The Chinese pilgrim 
Chou Ta-Kuan thinks that it was a tomb of one of the 
kings. This, like the previous explanation seems fanciful 
and unnecessary. The point to be considered is, what may 
have been there in the place of the image of the Buddha 
wich is now found; was there anything at all? need there 
be anything? could it have been an empty seat? 


The clue to the answer to these questions, I think, will 
be given by the ‘empty throne which is also found in 
temples at Annam and Bali. Scholars are agreed that it is 
only an * empty throne’ that is found in these places, and 
no doubts seem to be entertained in respect of this matter. 
Elliot says later,—and he is balf-disposed to equate the 
two— perhaps an empty throne such as is seen in the 
temples of Annam and Bali would have been the best 
symbol’, He does not, however offer us an explanation of 
the phenomenon'. The solution to these difficulties will be 
offered by the concept of the < void’, the secret of the 
etherial nothingness (rahasya) which is the main feature of 
the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram in South India. Itis 
à peculiar South Indian philosophical concept, for which 
there is nothing to correspond in the religious practices of 
North India or anywhere else. It seems to me that the 
‘empty throne’ is only the secret of the void, found in 


Chidambaram, to which the inquisitive and pious Hindu is | 
led Step by step. It is symbolical of the unfolding of Ud 
Mystery of mysteries. The mystery of the * empty throne | 
cannot be so easily solved by any other explanation or, 


interpretation. | 
HR c ती ———— 


l mid, 
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9, Priests and Worship in Temples, 


Now, let us pass to a consideration of the Priesthood 
in these lands. Who were the custodians of the religions 
practices, and the worshippers in these temples? 
Obviously, they must correspond to the religions that Were 
in vogue. One can reasonably expect therefore both 
Brahmanieal and Buddhist priests. Aecording to Elliot's 
version of the description by the Chinese pilgrim Choy 
Ta-Kuan, the literati came under three heads ;l.. Pan-Ghi 
2. The Bonzes (Ch’u-Ku) and3. The Taoists (Pa-ssy~ 
Wei)’. 

To deal first with. the Buddhist priests and learned. 
men of the order. They used to shave their heads and wear 
yellow robes, for these were the emblems of the Buddhist 
monastic. order. They uncovered their right shoulder. 
The lower part of their body was covered with a skirt of 
yellow- cloth (kāsīyam). They .walked bare-footed. 
Their temples contained, inside only one image, exactly like 


- the Buddha Sakya, which they called Po-Lai (Prah). 


This deity is clothed in red, and is ornamented with 
vermilion and blue. There are no drums, symbols. or flags 
in these temples. The Bonzes take only one meal a day, 
but do not avoid fish and meat which are offered even to the 
image of the Buddha in worship. They abstain from wine 
Their texts are all written on strips of palm-leaf. They 
are men of great wisdom, and are consulted by princes from 
time to time. The Ways and habits of these seem to 
indicate that Buddhism as we have it in acceptance among 
them was not only of the Hinduised Mahayana type, but 
had lost much of its ancient simplicity and purity, of. 
character. 


4, The account is taken from Elliot, p. I20F, 
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. Next, to speak of the Pa-ssu-Wei. They are said to 
dress like everyone else, except that they wear on their 
heads a piece of red or white stuff. Their temples are 
smaller than those of the Buddhists, for this form of 
Hinduism was less prosperous than Buddhism. Elloit 
affines it to Taoism, for these worship nothing but a bloek 
of stone, somewhat like the stone on the altar of the 
Sun-god in China. He does not know what gods they 
adore. They do not partake of the food of other people, or 
eat in public. ‘They do not take wine. From this deserip- 
lion it may be assumed that the Pa-ssu-Wei were the 
worshippers of the liga, and were religious men who were 
apparently adherents to the creed of the Pasupatas. 

Elliot says that he does not know whom the Pan-Chi 
Worship, and what exactly the name stands for. They have 
no Schools, and it is difficult to say what books they read, 
Their mode of dress resembles that of others in general; but 
Üürey are seen to wear a white thread round their necks, 
Which is their distinctive mark. They are said to attain to 
very high positions, Elliot surmises that Pan-Chi may 
stand for *pandita!, But, if this identification were 
ucepted, it would make the Pan-Chi a learned class, and 
uot represerit any religion, which the term is certainly 
Mtended to convey. Taking this suggestion it may at the 
Most be ‘stretched to mean (Brahmins)’ ‘ pandilas; who 
Worshipped, as the Smarta Brahmins do now both Siva and 
lisnu. Tt seems tome that it is possible that the word 
May suggest the Vaisnavites who are the ‘only religionists. 
Kat will remain unrepresented, as Pa-ssu-Wei stands for 
the Pasupitas, and Ch’ u-Ku the Buddhist priests. In view 
ofthis fact and the close relationship in sound of the word 
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Pan-Chi and the agama known in India ag the Piiicaraty, 
one may lead oneself to the conclusion that the term stands 
for the Vaisnava class of priests. 

I0. Architecture and Monuments. 

It is not possible within the short compass of an article 
like this to deal in anything like a fair and full manner 
with the peculiarities of the art and architecture of 
Indo-China and Java; and therefore with the varied 
bearings of the temples and monuments of South India on 
those that are found in these lands. I shall be satisfied to 
touch only at the fringe of the subject here. We shall take 
for our examination a few of the outstanding temples, 

Let us first take the Ankor-Wat. According to the 
Opinion of accepted authorities on the subject, there are 
many features of architecture in this temple closely akin 
to the Dravidian or South Indian. The first is their 
pyramidal nature. The whole structure of the temple is 
more or less on the plan of the gopuras of South India, and 
besides, this temple, like many of the kind in Camboja, is 
built on the top of pyramids, consisting of a number of 
storeys, one leading up to another by a flight of steps. 
Elliot is disposed to see in this a contrast to the Dravidian 
pattern, with its ‘ mysterious halls’, consisting normally of 
a number of structures on the same level. But those that 
have visiled what are known as the ‘ hill temples’ of South 
India, for example, the rock-temple at ‘Trichinopoly, 
dedicated to Matrubhiiteivara or the one at "Tirupparau 
kunram, enshrining the diety, Subrahmanya will at one 
notice that the plang in the two cases are similar. The 
student of architecture will note in the "ease of this temple 
what has been mentioned as a defect of Dravidian archi 
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tecture by writers of the type of Fergusson. It is that 
they contain a ‘profusion of external ornament in high 
relief’, which ceases to produce ‘any effect proportionate 
io its elaboration’, by its very ‘ multiplicity”. The finding 
of this defect, it seems to me, is due to a want of sympathy 
and of a proper understanding of the symbolism of Indian 
ari. Particularly will it be unmeaning and wanting in 
importance to observers who consider that ‘the reliefs in 
the great corridors of Ankor are purely decorative,’ aud 
that the artist justly felt that so long a stretch of plain 
stone would be wearisome, and ‘as decoration his work is 
successful.’ It will be uneharitable to think, as Elliot 
does, that the Dravidian craftsman was led by no nobler 
motive than ‘ filling up space’ in the work of art that he 
executed. löven if it be mere decorative filling in, the 
figures of birds and beasts, of plants and flowers are not 
made without a definite plan that will fall in a line with 
the national traits and artistic temperament of the people 
that created the art. It is the lack of understanding of this 
principle that makes Elliot wearied with the ‘attempt to 
follow the battles of the Ramayana or the churning of the 
Sea’ which becomes with him a ‘tedious task", The 
balustrades and corridors of the temples in Cambodia 
Contain pictures as well as sculptures of the scenes from 
the Epics of India, as do some of the Dravidian Temples; 


Example, the Cakrapani temple at Kumbakonam or the. 


temple of Minaksi at Madura. Another feature of Ankor- 
Wat that is similar to that of the South Indian temple is 
the toleration of religions indicated by the sculptures in it. 
-— M 


() Freguss i E i 
४) E eBusson: Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 
(2) Elliot, IIL. p. 32-, : 
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* The decoration and cuit of the Cambojan temples often 
makes it difficult to say to what dieties they Were 
dedicated.” ‘This feauture may be compared to that in the 
Dravidian temples, say of the Colas, where Vaisnaya 
symbols and images are met with in Siva shrines and vice 
versa. This only reflects the spirit of tolerance and ecclecti. 
eism of the monarchs that caused their cor struction. 


The monuments of Java and Bali are perhaps better illug. 
trative of the borrowing made by the East in tl ie department 
of the architecture of its temples. In Bali, iemples have 
edifiees which have the appearance of the South Indian 
gopura. The temples of the Dieng-Piateau have been con- 
sidered by some to belong to the Calukyan style, correspond- 
ing to the temples in Pattadkal, Aihole ete., in West India, 
and the temples in Mysore territory, such as those at Belur 
and Halebidu. Thestyle and plan of their construetion 
would warrant rather their affinity to the Pallava style of 
temples, not of the rock-cut, but of the structural variety 
like the Kailasanatha temple at Kaficipuram. Especially 
in view of the fact that some of the temples on this 
plateaux were dedicated to the Pandava brothers (Compare 
the rock-temples in honour of the Pandavas at 
Mahábalipuram) on the style and pattern of the Pallavas 
of South India, it seems more plausible that these temples 
belong to the Pallaya style rather than to the Calukyan. 
Besides, the degree of toleration shown in the sculptures of 
these shrines seem to make them closer allics of South 
Indian (Cola or Pallava) than of the Dekhan temples. 
Temples dedicated to the Mahabharata heroes, for example 
in the Dieng group contain many figures of Brahmi, p 
and Visnu. The Panataran temple in East Java 78 ? 
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three storied pyramid, containing reliefs from the story 
of the Ramayana. It is dedicated to Siva who is the 
chief God. It contains however, a good number of 
Vaisnava sculptures. In the temple of Chandi Djago a 
Vaisnavite King Visnuvardhana. is seen portrayed in 
the guise of the Buddha. The temple of Singasari which 
has three storeys is a rectangular building with five towers, 
Tt is a mixed temple of Siva and Buddha deities. Similar- 
ly, the Siva temple at Banon not far from Boro-Budur 
and the temple group of Prambanam with its eight struc- 
tures are dedicated to all the gods, Brahma, Visnu, Siva 
and Nandi. In the words of Fergusson however! ‘what 
these temples tell us.is..that Java got her Hinduism from 
Telingana and the mouths of Krishna’. 


Lastly, we come to the Buddhist temple at Boro-Budur. 
"The fundamental formative idea of the Boro-Budur monu- 
ment is that of a ‘dagoba’ with five procession paths.’ It is 
a ‘Vihara’ of seven storeys containing a good number of 
beautiful sculptures illustrative of the Ja/aka and other 
tales of Buddhism. The central structures, the 72 dagobas 
Contain in each of thema statue of the Buddha, and the 
various cells that go to make up the entire edifice have 
cach a Buddha statuette numbering on the whole, 436. In 
the view of Fergusson, the ‘style and character of its 
Sculptures are nearly identical with those of the latest 
“ives at Ajanta, and in the Western ghats, that they look 
‘Sif they were executed by the same artists, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any great interval of time elapsing 
between the execution of the iwo*.' Besides, the cells 
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of the Mahabalipuram example are here repeated on every 
phase, but essentially as niches. 


This temple seems to have been built on the Maenif. 
cent and sublime plan of the traditional and highly evolyeq 
charm of the ‘Cakra’, which is found in use in both 
tantric Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism, especially in 
connection with the worship of the Devi and Tara. ‘The 
worship of the Goddess through this instrument is mast 
prevalent in Malebar in South India, and in Nepal and 
Ka$mir in the North. Even to-day we have the remini- 
scense of this ‘Sakti’ worship in the common aud well- 
known Malabar forms of /^vari-sevá or Bhagavati-sevi, 
conducted in Hindu households during certain fixed seasons 
in the year, Svi-Cakra which is the most common symbol 
used for the worship of the Devi appears in three deve- 
loped forms.  ॥. Meruprastara, 2. Bhimiprastara 3. 


‘Kailasaprastara, All these arc more or less of the same 


efficacy for the Upasaka (devotee), though there are 
certain differences in the detail of the figures, as well as 
in the formation and the location of the letters to be used 
in the various triangles that are formed in the catra. The 
Éri-Cakra and its variants are supposed to be symbolical 
of the inner and spiritual epitome of man’s life. 

The plan of the temple at Boro-Budur shows with 
some modifications the Sri-Cakra of the Meruprastara 
variety. Tt consists of heaps of buildings one adjacent t? 
the other in one complete and unified form. The outer 
fringe of the temple appears as a eircl e, and inside this E 
structures, set one close to another so that whole pile 0 
buildings presents the shape of a pyramid, or ralha he 
a peak or eluster of peaks at the top. Each of the don 
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that go to make up the entire edifice presents to the out- 
gide view triangular sides. The whole shrine is seen to 
divide itself up into seven concentric circular groups. A 
pird’s eye view of the temple shows a large number of 
what in Pallava architecture are known as ‘rathas’, one 
placed on another in graded succession, according to di- 
mensions and height. As the temple seems to have been 
built on the style of the Pallava architecture, like many । 


others in Java, ‘it has not radiating arches, pillars and [| 
large halls’, which one should find if the temples were built 

in the usual Dravidian style of Colas. Fergusson appa- 

rently misses the peculiarity of the Java monuments, and | 
that is why we find the following remarks of his: ' The || 
character of the sculptures, and the details of the ornamen- 
tation in cave 26 at Ajanta, and ण at Nasik. ... .and other 
places in the neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with 
what is found in the Java monument, that the identity of i 
the workmen and workmanship is unmistakable. But 
he says, ‘ we have no monuments in that part of India to 
which we can point, that at all resembles Boro-Budur in 
design’. ‘Therefore he is in some difficulty to explain his 
position. Tence we find him observe, ‘it seems absurd 
however to suppose thal so vast a community confined 
themselves to caves and caves only’. He seeks explana- 
tion by saying, * they must have had structural buildings 
of some sort in their towns and elsewhere, but not one 
fragment of any such exists now’. It seems to me ee 
the difficulty of Fergusson will vanish on the supposition 


that these monuments in Java were built on the pattern of 
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l. Elliot, ITI, p. 270. 
~ T ergusson, p. 660 f. 
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the Pallavas who have been builders in antiquity of bot 
cave temples and structural temples somewhat baseq of i 
‘eave’ variely. 

li. Arts, Letters and Philosophy. 


Now tosay a word about the literature and philosoy] 

of these lands. Tt has already been noted that the literati 
C o a 4 3. ARR s rati 

of Indo-China were classified under the Saivite, Vaisna 
a € * d= 

zit Buddhist priests. Both Hindu ; h; 
vite and 3uddl prie s Both Hindu and Buddhist 
works of religion and philosophy abound in the Malay 
peninsula. Themes from the Hindu epics, the Ramayang ana 
the Mahabharata, such as the fire-Ordeal of Sita, the mar. 
riage of Arjuna (Arjuna- vivaha), Bharata-yuddha ete, were 
in favour, besides Nitisastras, Dharmaáastras, Tantra texts, 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and the Puranas, especially the 
Brahmandapuranam. These were composed in the old 
literary language of the Javanese, which was commonly 
known as Basa kavi (Bhasa-kavi) or kavi, the language 
of poetry. There is abundant evidence of Tantrism in 
these lands, with its Devi, and the appurtenant mystic 
symbols, vajra, ghantd, mudri, mandaia, yantra etc., all 
thess being similar to the Tantra practices prevalent in 

Nepal and Malabar. 


e 


ly 


All their philosophy is supposed to have its begin- 
ning in the prineiple of Advaya, ‘the primordial principle 
from which the world of phenomena is evolved”, in the 
Kam thayainikan, a treatise on Mahayana. This is spoken 
of as the creator of the Buddha as well as the Advayajnana 
(non-duality), This Advaya is obviously derived from me 
Advaita of Sankara, which philosophy had its origin M 
Malabar, the bi place ot Sankara, ——— ME 5 


^, Elliot, p. 79. 
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While dealing with Saivism and the Saiva priests, 
the Pa—ssu Wei, we had occasion to refer to the intluence 
of the Pasupatas on the religion of Indo-China. We read 
in some inscriptions at Sdok Kak Thom that a king Jaya- 
varman of Cambodia summoned from Janapada? a 
Brahmin Hiranyadama who was well-versed in Siddha- 
vidya and elaborated the rules for the worship of the ‘Royal 
God’. Siddha-vidyd may literary mean the learning: of the 
sages. But, inasmuch as it dealt with the worship of the 
‘Royal god’, Siva, it seems to be a branch of Saiva phi- 
losophy. ‘Chis Hiranyadama is said to have taught the king's 
priest four treatises known as Vrah vinasika, Nayottara, 
Sammoha, and Siracheda. These are apparently Saivite 
Tantric texts. The king is then said to have ordered that 
‘only members of Sivakaivalya’s family (that was the 
name given to the Saiva priest) reckoned on the mother’s 
line, men and women, should be Yajakas (sacrificers or 
worshippers) to the exclusion of others." Besides in an 
inscription of another king of Camboja we have it that 
‘the king was an adept in Saivotlara kalpa’? All these 
seem to indicate that the Saiva philosphy referred to may 
he the same as what in Tamil land is called Saiva Sidd- 
hanta, 


l. Finot in Ind, Hist. Quart, Dee. I025, 
>. Elliot p, II4E. Eni. 
9. Finot op. cit, 
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A SILVER COIN OF KING PRASANNAMATRA; THE 


GRANDFATHER OF KING SUDEVA RAJA 
OF SARABHPUR. 


Lochan Prasad Pandeya Sharma Kavya Vinoda, M, N, 
P. S, Balpur, via Raigarh, C. P., BON. Ry. 
Legend in box-headed characters. 

On Wednesday the 28th of September (927, when the 
village of Balpur was throbbing with joy over the advent 
of a ‘Circus party’, which was to entertain the eager rural 
population of the locality with the performances that 
night my favourite ‘old madam?’ made her üppearnee at 
about 3 P. M. and made me leap with joy by presenting to 
mea unique eoin in the best condition of preservalion. 
The coin as stated by the ‘old madam’ a widow of over 60 
years, belonging to the caste of gold-dust-washers known as 
Sonjharas or jharas, was found by her at Salhepali-a little 
village on the right bank of the Mandh (मान्ध) river a 
tributary of the Mahanadi, while washing sand and earth 
for gold-dust. This Saihepali the find-spot of this coin is 
about l0 miles (N. W.) from Balpur, my birth place, 
where numerous copper, silver and gold coins have been 
found, many of which belong to the Buddhist period. Itis 
about 2 miles to the east from the village of Kirari, where 
8 wooden pillar with inscriptions on it in Brahmi 
characters was unearthed in I92I. Salhepali is within the 
jurisdiction of the Raigarh Feudatory State (Chhattisgarh 
C. P.) and it lies within 24 miles to S. E. from the famous 
Singhanpur cave, containing the pre-historic rock ५१७. 
Opposite to it stands on the left bank of the Mandh शध 
the important villaye of Tarapur where punch-marke 
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PLATE No. l. 


A oin. of Prasannamátra, grandfather 


of Ki Sudevaraja of Sara bhpur. 


Reverse 


Jbuerse 


Figure of (blank) 
Cakra Garuda — Sankh 
or or or 
discus Laksmi Conch 


Śri Prasannamatra 
(in hbox-headed character) 
Gada or Mace. 


Photos 4 times of the original coin, 
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coins of silver are found by the gold-washers, in a pool 
called the Masana Kunda (a pool of water close to the 
purning ground). Rectangular copper coins of the type 
of Eran coins with figures of elephants and Svastikas on 
them are sometimes found in the beds of the Mandh and 
the Mahanadi rivers near about Salhepali. The “ Chhat- 
tisgarh Historical and Research Society" of Bilaspur C. P. 
possesses 8 number of specimens of such coins. 

Salhepali is about 20 miles to the N. E. from 
Sarangarh where a set of two copper plates of Sudevaraja 
was discovered about 50 years ago. These plates are still 
in possession of the present Ruling Chief of Sarangarh 
Feudatory State, Chhattisgarh C. P. and bear inseriptions 
in the box-headed Characters. I had an opportunity of 
examining these plates in 924, and of taking impressions, 
one of which is enclosed with this. 

The coin which I am going to describe is perfectly 
round and bears inscription and carvings on one side only. 
The other side is blank. The characters are box-headed, 
and as deciphered by me the legend reads. 

श्री प्रसन्न मात्र 
Sri Prasanna mitra. 

Its weight is शावेईत्त. In size it is a little bigger than 
our present day round 2 annas piece and a little smaller 
than our 4 annas silver bit. 

^s I had had occasions to make a study of the copper 
plates of Sarabhapura kinzs, it struck me at once on examin- 
ing the coin that it must belong to a king of Sarabhapura. 

The coin is of silver but there is a faint polish of gold 
all over and consequently it has a bit yellowish colour, 
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The entire coin ean be divided into three parts. The Upper 
part has three figures—on one side is a figure of » dise op 
wheel, on the other is the figure of a conch, while in the 
middle is the representation of what may be the bust of ५ 
Garuda or of the king or of goddess- Laksmi or Gaja 
Laksmi but there is an absence of the figures of elephantg 
or of lotus-flowers which are found on the seals of 
Sarabhapura Kings, Mahasudevaraja and ^ lahajayarajadeya 
(khariyar and Arang plates). 

The second or the middle part contains the legend 
* $ri Prasanna mátra," in one line. Just above the legend 
is a boldly drawn straight line. The third part contains 
the top of a mace at the bottom in the middle, straight be- 
low the figure of a supposed Garuda as will be seen. in the 
photograph of the coin. 

J have not yet come across any antiquated coin with 
figures of a disc and a conch on it. No doubt the seals of 
Tivaradeva the supreme lord of Kosala are decorated with 
these figures. To quote Dr. Hultzsch “the seal of the 
Baloda (in Phuljhar Zamindari, froi nerly in the Sambalpur 
District and now in the Raipur District C. DP.) plates of 
Tivaradeva, bears in relief on a couutersunk surface across 
the centre a legend in two lines, at the bottom a floral 
device and at the top a figure of Garuda facing the front, 
with a, cakra on his proper right and a Sankha on his 
proper left (Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, No, 3) ” 


The alphabet of the legend is of the same box-headed 
type as in the legend of our present coin. 


The Sarabhapura kings call themselves Parama B 
vala (परमभागवत) and were apparently worshippers of 
Visnu, So was the Supreme Lord of Kosala Malis 
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Tivarràja whose charters describe him as Parama- 
Vaisnava (परमवैष्णव). ‘Lhe adoption of the emblems is, 
therefore, quite in consonance with the faith they professed 
ys neither the texts of the copper plates nor the legends on 
the seals belonging to Sarabhapura kings, throw any light 
on the point of introducing their donor as lord or supreme 
lord of the Kosila country and as the characters of these 
records are of the same boz-headed type as of those of 
Tivaradeva, I am led to believe that these two dynasties 

kings were ruling simultaneously during the period 
when the box-headed characters were in use in the Kosala 
(apparently maha or southern Kosala) country. It is aiso 
quite probable that the Sarabhapura kings might have been 
vassals of Tivararaja whose sons and grandsons were 
Harsa Gupta, Bhava Gupia and Siva Gupta. No coins of 
any kind belonging to Tivaradeva or his descendants have 
yet come to light and hence we are not ina position to say 
with any amount of certainty that the present coin was in 
imitation of "'ivaradeva's coins. Jf the coins of T'ivara- 
deva contained the figures of a disc, a Garuda and a conch 
in the manner as these appear on his seals, it is quite 
probable that the Sarabhapura kings would have adopted 
these emblems of their sovereign lord and used them on their 
own coins, The seal of the Khariyar plates of king 
Sudevaràja is thus deseribed:— 


Its upper part shows a representation of a standing 
Laksmi facine full front, on each side of her, an elephant 
I$ standing on a water-lily with its trunk raised above her 
head. In the proper right corner there is an expanded 
Water-lily in the proper left corner a Sankha. Below is 
Siven the legend in two lines in the box-headed character. 
The legend reads: 
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प्रसन्नाणवसम्भूतमानमात्रेन्दुजन्मन: । 
श्रीमत्सुदेवराजस्य स्थिरं जगाति शासनम्‌ |i 
. T5 ३ ee 

“May this charter of Sri Sudevaraja born of the moon 
Manamatra, who took his birth from the ocean of | >rasanna 
endure in this world." 

It is on the strength and authority of this legend that 
the following genealogy is made :— 


Prasanna (mitra) 
Manamatra 


Mahasudevaraja 

The discovery of our present coin confirms the state- 
ment of the seal and proves it with authenticity that the 
fuli name of the grandfather of Mahasudevaju was 
Prasannamálra. In the absence of a ny specimen of a coin 
bearing inscription in the box-headed characters cither in 
the British museum, London, or in different museums in 
India (Indian museum, Calcuita; Central museum, Nagpur, 
C. P.; Provincial Museum, Lucknow, U. P.; State Museum, 
Gwalior State; C. I. Patna Museum, Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa; and HE. H. Nizam's Museum Hyderabad, 
Deccan) as I gather from enquiries made fro.n authorities 
of those institutions, this find has an importance of its 
own as representing a unique coin hitherto unknown to 
scholars. 

Sarabhapura was the capital of Mahasudevaraja and 
Mahajayarajadeva. ‘The charters of these two kings 
were issued from this town which still lies un identified. 
The documents, the Khariyar (Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. IO 
Raipur” (Gupta-Inscriptions p. 96) and Sarangarh (Jip. 

-— . ~= X 


i tho 
“A sketch replica of the Raipur p] : ia bseuct of 
4 i plates is envlosed, but there is an ab 
figure of Sankha or conch which finds a place in aN वात seal, 
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sketch replica of the seal attached to 
The Arang Plates of Mahajayaraja 
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Transcript (ist plate—inner side). 


Sarangarh Plate of Sudevaraja. 
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मस्तु वो यथायं ग्राम: frm: 


c. 
d 


माज्ञापयति ae 


5th Line. 
6th Line. 


रं ज( गत) 


^ 


द्राव झारा ताराकरण प्रातेहतमहान्पका: 


~ 


प्रतिष्ठा करा या 
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Ind, Vol. IX p. 28l) copper plates Speak of King i 


Mahasudeva ‘aja, while the fourth the Arang copper plates 
(Gupta Inscriptions p. i9l) speak of King Mahajayaraja tf. 
All these four charters are dated in the regnal years of the 
donors. ‘Lhe find-spots of these documents Khariyar (Dist. 
Raipur U.P.) itaipur(C.P.), Sarangarh C.P. and Arang (Dist. 
Raipur C. P.) all lie in the Chhattisgarh Division the old 
Mahakosala country. Adjoining the Raigarh State in 
which the viliage of Salhepali is situate, lies the Gangapurt 
Feudatory State where there is a big Zamindari by the 
name of Sarabgarh with its chief town or headquaters of 
the same name. Can this tract of Sarabgarh claim to be the 
present representative of the old kingdom of Sarabhapura 
of historical fame? 

Before concluding I would like to acquaint the readers 
with the -views of a famous scholar on the origin and 
growth of the box-headed type. I refer to Doctor 
G. Jouveau Dubreuil (Pondicherry) who writes in his 
* Ancient History of the Deccan “as follows :— 

We have said when speaking of the copper plates of 
the Pallava dynasty, that palaeography was generally a bad 
auxiliary to the chronology of dynasties. Very often, two 


documents dated in the same reign differ much from each 
‘Soin nn 


the (Maha jayarajadeva was the sonof Prasannamatra, which fact is known from 
pa legend found inscribed on the seal attached toa set of three copper plate 
charters recently discovered by me duriug my visit to Sripur the ancient eapital of 
otl ६089], in April I029, The charters belong to king Mahajayarajadeva and like 

ler charters of the same family were issued from Sarabhapur. The legead on the 
Seal reads ng follow; 


AMAT विक्रमाक्रान्तविद्विष! | 


श्रीमती जयराजस्य शासने रिपुशासनम्‌ ॥ 


IF Paper rubbing or the legend on the seal is enclosed, Prasanamatca had at 
t ay Sons: —Mahajayaraja and Ma‘.amutra. 
is Gang a si ith e A f the I3 Garjats under 
t 3 apur State was in the lth century A. D oneo E j 
tpo nathan [ahura jus of Sombalpur-cum-Patua Kingdom. Now it is one of the 
ant Peudatory States in Orissa. 
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other. However there is a special ease to Which [ 
draw the reader's attention. We know that in the m ie 
of the 5th century A. D. the Gupta-Và*àtakas Were | 
powerfulin the Decean. I call Gupta Vakatakas | iM 
kings of the Vakataka dynasty who were sons, ` grand- = 
and great-grand-sons of queen Prabhavati, davai DN 
Deva gupta (Candra Gupta II). We know has 
queen was the regent of (he kingdom during the mino a 
of her son; and the plates of Professo? गं | 
(Ind. Ant. August, ॥92. 25) which a re dated in e i a 
of this princess, bear on the seal not the genealogy भाता 
Vakatakas but of the Guptas. The descendant of gm 
queen considered themselves to be as much Guptas S 
Vakatakas. They adopted a very peculiar alphabet ES 
spread as a queer fashion in the 5th century, in the empire 
o the Guptas at the time of Candra Gupta IT. (Bubler 
Ind. Ant. paleography * Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXIII p. 64). 
This has been siyled ihe “ box headel” alphabet, I 
distinguish two sorts of box placed at the head of the 
leiters. 


“g T true box”; it is thus described by P. Fled 
ormed by sinking four short strokes in the shape of a 
Signe and leaving a block of stone or copper in the centre 
ofthem." (Gupta Inscriptions page 9). 
Whe “false box”; is more simple; the sculptor or 
engraver has simply removed a sufficiently large square 
surface at the head of each letiter. 


Ec an example of the true box, we may take the 
a Cp sR Ind. Vol, IV, p. 268) of Prthvisena 

and a e plates of Pravarag C : Siwal 
i le plates of Pravarasena TT (Chammak, iwani 
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When examining the Uruvupalli plates (see plates in 
Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p.5L) which are dated from "Palakhada in 
the ILth year of the reign of the Pallava king Simhavarman 
and which have been engraved by order of Yuvamaharaja 
Visnugopa, I made the important remark, which no one 
has done up to the present, that the alphabet of these 
documents was “ box-headed’’; hay more, it is not the 
“false box’’, but the “true box’ ’, 50 much so that these plates 
can be shown as an excellent specimen of the “true box”. 

Simhavarman and Vsinugopa have reigned between 
475 and 500 A. D. and the Ur-uvupalli plates are probably 
dated 486 A. D. The plates of Mangalur and Pikira of 
the son of Visnugopa are not box-headed ; we may there- 
fore, say that from 500 A. D. the box method disappeared. 
The same phenomenon is to be seen in the Kadamba docu- 
ments; the plates of Mrgeśa and Māndhātr are box—headed, 
but those of Ravivarman are not. There is room to think 
that Mrgesa and Mandhatr reigned from 475 to 500 A. D. 
and were “contemporaries of Simhavarman and Visnu- 
gopa ; and that Ravivaraman reigned after 500 A. D. 
When the bozc-headed method had disappeared from the 
Deccan. 


To be brief Dr. G. Jouveau Dubreuil’s researches and 
investigation reveal the fact that the age of the box-headed 
alphabet falls between IV and V centuries A. D. 

The box-headed alphabet has been attributed to the 
Sth century A.D. by several scholars, which is undoubtedly 
Open to criticism. 

The Sirpur (Dist. Raipur C. P.) Laksmana Temple 
Stone inscription of Mahasiva Gupta Balarjuna, the grand 
nephew of Maha Siva Tivaradeva, is not in the box- 
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headed characters. Tt is in the Nāgarī* alphabet of Run 
type attributable to the 8th. century A. D. The inse A 


i li ription 
is not dated and its age cannot be properly 


ascertained, 
The only inscriptional reference with regard to Sarabha. 
pur kings is met with in the Eran (Dist Sagar (|, P.) 
Posthumous stone pillar inscription of Goparäja which ig 
dated in the Gupta year I9l (A. D. 5॥0-5[]), Goparaja iş 
stated in the inscription as the daughter's son of Sarabha 
king but the name of the Sarabha k ing is not given, | leave 
the question of fixing of theage of the box-headed charae- 
ters to competent scholars. 


VARAHAS OF KRSNA DEVA RAYA O F 
VIJAYANAGARA. 


R. Srinivasa Raghava A yyangar M. A., Special Assistant, 
Govl. Museum, Madras. 


Rev. Heras, S. J. has described a gold varaha of Sri 
Pratapa Krsna Raya of Vijayanagara in Part I Vol 
VII of the journal of Indian History (April 928). Two 
incorrect statements have crept in—one regarding the publi- 
cation of the coin and another about the identity of the 
figure found on the obverse, This paper is intended to 
contradict them and to describe the coinage of Krsna 
Deva Raya. 


(4) He states that the coin in question has not yet been 
published, but similar eoins have been figured and des- 


किक 7] TT 3 NEZ — eh 
$ j suna Maha 
The characters of the Laksman Temple stone inscription of B varjun’ the 


र D . 3 
Biva Gupta closely resemble those of Madhuban plates of Tars (now i 55) 


Lucknow museum) granted in the year 25th of hia reign. (Epi. Ind. Vol. VII p 
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eribed by several scholars. ‘Their names and references 
to their works are noted below: — 


Wilson— Description of select coins in the 


í No. 88 89 on 
possession of the Asiatic Society. 


page 594 in 
the journal 
of Asiatie 
Researches 
Vol. i7. 
Numismatic 
circular 
Part ° J 
No. I070- 
IOTL, 
Prinsep—Indian Antiquities Vol. II No: गाठी शीत 
plate XLV 
Bidie—] 'agoda or varaha coins of South No. ॥2 (a) 
(b) in the 
journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Bengal Vol. 
LI. Part I., 
I883. 


Elliot—Coins of South India. Nos. loc to | 
I88. f 


Marsden—Oriental coins, ancient and 
modern. 


Hultzsch—Coins of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara. 


E ML. 


। 
| 
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Jackson— The dominions, emblems and Page 352-353 
coins of the South Indian in the British 
Dynasties. Numismatie 


Journal I9I2, 

While seven scholars have taken the trouble to describe 

similar coins, it is a wonder how it is said that the coin has 
been unpublished hitherto. 


(2) Rev. Heras first of all thought that the figure 
on the obverse might be a representation of the King 
Krsna Raya and finally concludes that it could not be as 
the figure does not agree with the description of Krsna 
Raya as found in other sources. 

He then suggests that the figure might bea sanyási 
and states that King Krsna Raya had him seated on his 
throne for a while and concludes that this coin might have 
been issued to commemorate this cvent. He quotes some 
story to confirm his statement. 


The kings of Vijayanagara never had their figure on 
their coins. They always had the figure of a deity except 
in the case of Acyuta Raya who had the bird gandabhe- 
runda on the obverse. These deities were either Saivite 
or Vaisnavite or both according to the religious beliefs 
of the kings who issued them. This is the case throughout. 
The figure therefore neither represents Krsna Raya no 
any sanyási as stated by Rey. Heras, 


This point is a matter of contest from the year 892. 
Wilson took it as the representation of the Varáhávatár 
of Visnu; while Bidie, Marsden and Elliot have taken 
to-Be the representation of the goddess Durga (the bull 
headed consort of Siva). But Dr. Hultzsch and Jackson 
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considered it as the figure of Visnu himself, perhaps by 
the presence of the conch and dise and as Sri Krsna 
eva Raya was known throughout $2 
Dev a Raya was known hroughout as an orthodox Sri 
Vaisnava. 
"m Gr OTN) > = > 
Phe gold coinage of Krsna Raya consists of a double, 
single and half varāhas. 
(L) The double varaha has on the, 
Obverse. Reverse 


Visnu standing under an arch. श्रीकृष्णाराय 

This is figured in No. [2 Plate IIT by Elliot in his 
; Coins of South India. Dr. Hultzseh was doubtful on 
aecount of the omission of the word sam but this might 
have been issued during the early reign of the King and 
the title sam might have been added when he began to con- 
quer vast dominions to his kingdom. 

(2) Single Varaha has got on the 


Reverse. 
श्रीप्रतापकृष्णराय 


Obverse. 

(a) Siva and Parvati seated 

(७) Durga (seated figure with right 
leg folded and placed over the 
seat and the other folded and 
kept erect). 

(c) Laksmi seated with right leg 
hanging down and left leg 
folded and kept over the 
seat. 

(3) Half Varaha same as (b) and (¢) of full varahas. 

The Madras Government Museum has got eleven full 
Varàhas and thirteen half varühas. Out of these eleven, 
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one is like 2 (a), and one full and half varaha are like 
2 (c) This may be taken as Laksmi but from other 
features which are explained later, we have ío take it as 
Durga. The rest including all other half pagodas have all 
the seated figure 2 (b) which exactly resembles the 
figured by Rey. Heras in his article. 


One 


Rev. Heras has described, “ The obverse presents a 
nude figure of a man squatting on the ground. He wears 
no head-dress. His face is absolutely worn out. He has 
one bangle round each arm over the elbow. Tis right hand 
seems to be slightly raised up before his chest as if making 
à gesture, while the left arm rests upon ihe knee somewhat 
risen above the ground. Below the plank where this figure 
is squatting there is a line of drop-like ornamentation, 
suggesting the decoration ofa throne. something like this 
is to be seen on top behind the head of the figure. I could 
not make out the significance of these flourishes”. 


The following is the actual description of the 
figure 2 (D), as observed from the clear impressions on the 
coins that are in the Government Museum, Madras. A 
women-like form is seated over a pedestal with the right 
leg folded and placed over the seat and left leg bent and 
kept erect. The right arm is bent anda ball-like thing is 
seen in the right hand. The left arm is stretched and is 
supported on the left knee, Bangles are worn on the two 
wrists and there are bracelets on both the upper arms. A 
zone strung with beads is worn on the waist. A trident- 
like thing appears over the head and above it there are ? 
series of dots from Shoulder to shoulder, which may 
perhaps be to represent a rosary of Rudraksa beads. In 
some cases these dots extend from the dise on the right 
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side to the conch on the left. In the case of some coins 
there are no dots but a wavy line is put up over the head. 


While such is the description of the figure, it is not 
understood how Rey. Heras determined that the figure is 
nude. Perhaps he has concluded this from the beads on 
the zone worn round the waist. To all appearances, a 
feminine figure is sitting on a pedestal and not a male figure 
on the ground as stated by Rev. Heras. It hasgota head- 
dress as may be seen from the trident-like thing over the 
head. The right hand is holding a ball-like object and not 
raised as if making a gesture as stated by Rev. Heras. The 
pedestal over which the figure is seated is a Dhadrasana and 
nota throne as deseribed by Rev. Heras. There is no 
tridanda (staff) on the coin to indicate that the figure is 
of a sanyasi or ascetic. 


The form as observed on these fourteen Coins may be 
divided into two classes. Firstly, those that have a trident- 
like thing on the head and a series of dots above and 
from shoulder to shoulder. Secondly those having a 
wavy line above the head. The form, dress and ornaments 
worn indicate that the form is feminine. It ean never be 
said to be masculine. The position of the left leg is 
peculiar to Sākta deities. The ball-like thing in the right 
hand may he taken to represent the head of a human being 
which is usually carried by Durga. The goddess Camunda 
found on Coins of Mysore has a ball-like thing in the right 
hand, The feminine features, the trident-like thing on the 
head, the conch and dise on either side, the series of dots 
Which may represent rudraksa beads, all go to prove that 
the figure is no other than the goddess Durga. Itis from 
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this figure that these coins were known by the um 
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Durgi Pagodas. 

It may be asked whether it would be Compatible t 
have Durga on his coins although Krsna Deva Raya wag 
a staunch Sri Vaispava. ‘There is a historical fact 
to prove this. A golden image of ] Jurgā was set up aud 
worshipped as the guardian deity of the Fort of 
Vijayanagara ever since its origin and ail prosperity to the 
Kingdom was believed to be due to this deity, The 
Kingdom of Vijayanagara was at its zenith during 
Krsna Raya’s time and it would be quite consistent to 
have this figure on his coins to respect the feeling that all 
prosperity was due to this Durga. This Durga image was 
handed over to Viivanatha Nayaka of Madura by King 
Aeyuta Raya, from which time the kingdom began to 
decline. This fact is found on page 4 of the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu but it is stated that Krsna Deva Raya 
gave the image to Vi$vanatha Nàyaka of Madura. From 
further researches made in this direction it is learnt that 
it was Acyuta Ràya that gave the image to Visvanatha 
Nayaka and not Krsna Raya as stated in the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu. This fact! is found in manuseripls 
Satyabhama Santavanamu by KameSvara Kavi and in 
manuscript No. XXXII E of the Adayar Library, Madras 
which gives an aecount of the Nàyaka Kings of Madura. 

Therefore the figure in question is Durga and not 4 
sanyasi as suggested by Rev, Heras. 


१, T am indebted to Mr. V, p 8 i a i Government 
Oriontal Manuseript Library, Madras, inet, दिव्या, Pelugu Pandit 
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GLIMPSES OF COCHIN HISTORY FROM LITERARY 
SOURCES. 
K. R. Pisharolt, M. A., Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Trippunit hura, Cochin State, 

The closing decades of the sixteenth century constitute 
one of the least known chapters in the history of Cochin 
during the post-Portuguese period. It appears that there | 
are no records in the State archives to throw light on this 
period and that is probably the main reason why the 
State Manual, the most authoritative text book on Cochin 
History yet written, is silent thereon. The period from 
[505 A. D. to L6i5 A. D. is so completely blank that even 
the succession list of Kings of Cochin is so far unknown, 


the only information available telling us that there were 


three Kings, the first reigning in L565 A. D., the second from 
I565 to I60L ^. D. and the last from I60L to l6l5 A. D'. 
Of these three Kings, the name of the last mentioned alone 
is known, namely Vira Kerala Varma. While working as 
the Government Archeologist, Cochin State, the writer 
had the good luck to discover the name of the second of 
these Kings; for, one of the inseriptions in the Trichur 
temple’ refers to. Ravi Varma as having constructed the 
Srimilasthanam of the temple in 774 M. E. i.e., about L600 
AD. And, recentiy, in the course of the examination of 
the manuseripts in the local Grantha Library a couple of 
Works have come across, which throw some light on 
this dark period. If one may come to any general inference 
on the basis of the descriptions available in these works, 
ne cannot help coming to the conclusion that this was one 
of the most important periods in the later history of 


l. Vide ‘A translation of a Granthavari’—Appendix pagc—l. 
Vide annual Report on Arehzological Researches for JI00 M. 
E., Vide page 23 C. E. C., Reg. No. 62/]00. 
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Cochin, for it appears that it was at this time that Cochin 
suppressed her enemies and asserted her Supremaey i. 
Kerala. In view of the importanee of the period anq in 
view of the paucity of records, a short study of these 
works, so as to elucidate its history, cannot but be welcome, 

The works which throw light upon this period, aye 
four in number; and they are, a commentary on Kavya. 
Praka‘a, and three panegyrics on Vira Kerala Varma of 
Cochin. The first of these is unpublished, while the last 
three have been published under the title, ‘Matamahiéa 
Prasasti’ by the late lamented Kerala Varma, C. 8, i 
Valia Koil Thampuran. These works are p 'aetieally un- 
known and a short notice of these will not, therefore, be 
out of place in this context. 

The first of these works, the commentary on Kavya- 
Prakaéa is called by the author by the various names of 
Ravi-Raja-yasobhiisana, Sarvatika-Vibhanjini and Praka- 
Sottejini. A complete copy of the manuscript is not yet 
available. ‘The local Grantha Library is in possession of 
the commentary of the first four and the last ullasas, while 
the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 
possesses only the commentary of the tenth ullāsa. A dis- 
cription of the same is given in their Triennial Catalogue 
of Manuscripts, Vol. ITI Part I Sanskrit C, pp 2878-3879 
under R. No, ] १0, but the description is rather misleading. 
It runs as follows :—‘The author wishes long life to Ast 
Mallan, also known by his conduct as Niitana-Devarat and 
Lilàhari^eandra, and younger brother of King Rama!’ I 
is unfortunate that the description should have been 80 
hazy, especially because further information could be had 
from the commentary of the tenth ullása itself, Furthet, 
the author's name ig here given ag Vedantacarya, but it 
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e 


हरेः श्रीगणपतये नमः 


cs 


मायामोसुद्यमानद्रहिणाहरदरिद्रक्षके यत्र धीरा 

सामुद्यन्त Gee प्रगाहितमनसो दुवेचान्द्सिन्धो | 
वेदान्तासक्कशङ्गेरित नरितगुणे सद्वमास्यानरते 

ठु ZARA महति मम पराभक्तिरत्राविरस्तु ॥१॥ 
विश्रे्रजालशिखिपिऽङ्करा च्लोलो 

मन्दाकिनीसमकरन्द्पदारविन्दः 
कान्तः श्रिय; कमापेकामपिता करोतु 

कल्याणपूरममलो भगवान्‌ मुकुन्दः ॥२॥ 
रामेणेव गुणाकरेण महता वंशो रघोः श्रीमता 

कृष्णोनेव यदोरशषभगतो TIRTA ता | 
धीकोश्चीशितुरन्वयोऽवनितन्त पुण्येन येना घुना 

धत्ते सर्वकुलेतत्तमत्वममलोभातीह सोऽयं रविः ॥३॥ 
विराट्‌ regn: suc लेखरमणी 

जनाभी४प्रेयोवितरणभुजादरणडर्माहिमा | 
मिताड्कूरच्षीरारपणभरितदानव्यसनितः 

स्वर्वीरुदधेनू राविधरणिपालो विजयते ॥४॥ 

सङ्गीतागमपारगो वितरणासा हित्यसोहित्यभ्‌ः 

शूरः सननरक्षणैकनिपुणः श्रीमान्‌ रविच्मापतिः | 
यस्तस्य स्वसुरात्मजोऽखिलमुधोजागद्यमानप्रभा- 

शाली यो भुवि वोरकेरलधराजानिः स जेीयते uiii 
नृप: स वीरकेरलो5रिकेलिपश्यताहर: 

प्रतापशोभमानमानवेन्दवृन्दशेखर: d 
कदाचिदागतो मुकुन्द्वन्द्नाय सङ्गमस्थले 

निरडू चन्द्रीवम्बसुन्द्रानन: सुधीः ॥६॥ 
तुणडीरक्तितिमगडलमराडनकाश्वीपुरादिहायातम्‌ | 

वेदान्तदेशिकमे्तत दिकलमुद्रजसमज्ञम्‌ ॥ Sli 


` मज्ञलसक्ञमरक्षे तड्गुरुमवलोक्य वीरकेरलराट्‌ | 


स्मितरक्षितमुखमरडलि वचनं रचनामनोहरंन्यगदत्‌॥=॥ 
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विद्व्जनमुकटमणी रान्नेतचरणाब्जनखरगम्भीर | 

वाग्देवतावतार त्वं शृणु वचनं समस्तलोकहितम्‌ we | 
तोतायेकनियायिकवेयाकरणादिवादिसिद्धान्ते : | 

दुरधिगमस्य विधे व्याख्यां काव्यप्रकाशरय ॥१०॥ 
आलङ्कारिकवाचोयु्तिन्यायानुसारिणा ललिताम्‌ | 

व्याचिख्यासान्दधताँ टीकामाधेहि पिपठिपां विदुषाम्‌ ॥११॥ 
इत्य निदेशतस्तस्य राज्ञो वेदान्तदेशिकः । 

प्रकाशोत्तेजनीं नाम टॉकामाधातुमुद्यतः ॥१२॥ 
वसुन्धराकालिततपोधनधुरन्धरेण सनन्दनाव- 

तारेण योऽयमस्तूयत |-- 
यच्छास्त्र येन सम्यक्पठितमुरु टढं पाठितं वाग्विधेयं 

ARI तत्रैव तस्य प्रतिभटकरिणो nde वितन्वन्‌ | 
नानातन्त्रस्वतन्त्रश्चरति बुधननाखाद्रगम्भी रसूक्ति: 

IMAA विछमरखुयशःकेसरः केरलाव्यांम्‌ ॥१३॥ 
Ta महाकावमन्त्रवादाशिखामाणाना वामन- 

भुसुरेणापि smifa— 
वेदान्ताचार्यसूयोदयमनु समभूत्‌ साधुचक्रप्रहषों 

दुलोकोलूकपृगः समजनि विगतालोक कहच्छोकमूक : | 
विदया्चन्यश्वनीना भुवि फलितदशः स्वैरसञ्चारदचञा : 

दिलु दराकुद्रभासा मतिरय दधुनाप्राच्यसत्तामसत्ता ॥१४॥ 
स तादश: 
भारद्वाणान्वयाम्भोनिधेनननजुषः श्रीनिवासाध्वरीन्दों : 

ST: स्ैविद्याजलाविकलशजश्रीनू्सिहानुजो यः | 
श्रीचर्ाराभसिंदासननिलयसुघाचक्रवती बुधोऽसौ 


वेदान्ताचार्य " 
नामा रचयति विवृत्ति व्यक्तकाव्यप्रकाशाम ॥१५॥ 


काव्यप्रकाशालङ्रमीमांसान्यायमांसले | 

व्याचिख्यासौ निहीत मे तकॉपक्रमकर्कशे ॥१६॥ 
कवितार्किकर्सिहस्य 

प्रतिवादिभयङ्करस्य agat: | 
करुणावराटकुशामुने: 
सरणावतेस्य सरणायतु में ॥ |७॥ 
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The quotation makes it clear the circumstances under 
which the work was produced. Vedanta-de‘ika-cariar, the 
author of the work, was a piligrim come to Irinjalakuda, 
a small town twelve miles to the south of Trichur to wor- 
ship Lord Mukunda’ enshrined there, Here also came 
Prince Vira Kerala Varma of Cochin to worship the Lord, 
accompanied by his favourite friend, Vamana, a famous 
Manirika. On the Prince's meetin g the distingui 
scholar, he requested him to write a commento ee 
Prakasa, thereby suggesting that his favourite field of 
specialisation was Alankira, an aspect which is explicitly 
referred to in one of the panegyrics mentioned above: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


विश्वालंकारभुतः स्वयमभिरमसे 
नन्वलंकार मार्ग 
नीता काव्यप्रकाशं पुनरपि भजसे 
चारु काव्यप्रकाशम्‌ | 
तेनेवं पोनरुकत्यं भनासे यदधुना 
राजतल्लांकुर त्वं 
तन्मन्ये साधु तावत्‌ JAL यमकता- 
मादधाति प्रजानाम्‌ ॥ 


(Pawgyni A.) 


_ Yielding to the request of the Prince, De<ikaeari wrote 
his Commentary. Regarding the author, I have not been 
able to get any information other than what is contained 
m the quotation given above and in the colophon of the 
first Ullasa, which runs as follows :— 

E 


This is new information. In popular conception, supported 
JY the temple Grantha Vari, the God enshrined kere is 
Bharata. P. V.Ibid. 2. Pp.5land 52. This is an interesting 
plece of information and may probably explain the name of 
Ps Taluk, ‘Mukanda puram Taluk; in which the temple ig 
ituate, 
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भरद्राजकुलनललाधिकलानिधिगोपपुरोपकरडहंसगमना 

म्बिकानिवासगुरश।रप्रामाधिराजकृतगंगाल्नाना ERG Hz - 

नित्यानन्ददानसहोद्रीश्रीनिवासध्वरिवरतनयसर्वज्ञ - 

नृर्सिहदेशिकसहज वाग्देवतामर प्रसाद धगतचतुर्विधकावे- 

त्वषड्भाषासामाज्यासहासनतकविद्याभिनवगेतमप्रभा- 

करसरणिप्रभाकरशाव्दिकशिखामाणेव्वनिमार्गाः्वनीनदुवी- 

दिगवतुलातातुसवेतन्त्स्वतनत्रश्रविदेन्ताचायक्कतो 

रविराजयशोभूषणे सवरटाकावैभाऽजन्यां काव्यप्रकाशर्टका 

यां प्रथमोल्लासः 

ala | 

lt will be seen from these quotations that our 
author's full name was Vedanta-Desika-Cariar and not 
Vedanta-Cariar as given in the Triennial Catalogue. He 
was the son of Siimivasadhavarin, Chief of Gui usaragrama 
which is near Gopapura and which has enshrined in it 
Hamsagamanambika. He had an elder brother by name 
Sarvajna Nrsimha DeGka. He was a past master in the 
four Sastras of Nyàya, Mīmāmsa, Vyakarana, and Alaülàra, 
was a good poet and knew six languages. Such was the 
distinguished Acirya and he appears to have been a mis- 
sionary travelling about for the purpose of popularising 
the tenets of his faith. 

» Coming to the panegyrics they all glorify Vira Kerala 
Varma. The first of this which may be styled.A is in 
poetry and runs to twenty verses. Jt refers to the Prince 
as the heir-apparent since there are the epithets, ‘ Balak 
silivara’ and ‘YuvaRaja’ applied to him. It alludes in 
glowing terms to the Prince's military exploits which were 
Baier few nor insignificant and appears to be a व्याप 


——— -- 


"^" The colophon does not a ; : A intro 
AS : s gree with what is stated in the 
MO : E (५७ ox 
$ PH already quoted. The discrepancy has to b 


—— 
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latory address p resented to the heroic Prince towards the | 
close of à series of successful compaigns. ‘The two prose 
panegyrics refer to the Prince after he had become the 
crowned Is ing. Of these one is twice as big as the other and 
these may respectively be styled as B and €. ‘hese two - 
appear to bethe works of two different hands, if, indeed, 
any inference may be made from the style of composition 
and of these B is superior to C both in literary merit and 
historical yalue. A and B, however, appear to be the work 
of the same author, and the authorship of B is traditional- 
ly ascribed to the premier poet grammarian of Kerala, 
Meppattür Narayana Bhattatiri who flourished in the 
latter half of the Lo6th and the early years of the L7th 
century. Phe literary merits of these small ‘ Khanda 
Kavyas’ are not against such an aseription and the his- 
torical glimpses that the works yield especially, the list of 
Cochin Kings, Rama Varma, Ravi Varma and Vira Kerala 
Varma, which has never since repeated itself in this order, 
do not only not negative such a view, but support the same. 
According to the view here set forth then, the hero 
of these panegyries is none other than king Vira Kerala 
Varma who graced the Cochin masnad in the opening- 
years of the L7th century. It has already been said that 
the Kerala Varma, at whose request the commentary on 
Kavyaprakaia was written by vedintade ikacdrya, may 
Well be identified with the hero of the panegyries. Coming 
to the dates of the works, it may reasonably be supposed 
that the commentary, Ravi-Rijayasobhusana must be the 
earliest of the four works here mentioned Then must 
have followed the poem and afterwards the two prose 
Danegyries, Since Virakerala Varma became king m [60 
AD, it may also be mentioned that the first two of these 
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must have been produced in the very closing years of th 
l6th century, while the last two, in the Very Openine vo, : 
of the Irth century. त. 

We shall now proceed to notice the historical infor. 
mation that may be obtained from these works; and shall 
begin with the chronology of the kings. Ravi Varma, the 
hero panegyrized in the commentary, is said to hs the 
brother of Rama Varma and Vira Kerala Varma ig said 
to be his nephew. We may therefore be not wrong if we 
represent the succession list as follows :—- 


Rama Varma (565—565 A, Dy) 
| a Ravi Varma (565—60L A. D» 
(Nephew) Vira Kerala Varma (l60l—I6L5 A. D.) 


The relation between the kings and the traditional 
convention, obtaining even now, of naming the Princes of 
the family would tend to show that Ravi Varmà should 
have had an elder brother named Kerala Varma and that 
Vira Kerala Varma must have had an elder brother Rama 
Varma. Hence the genealogy of the Princes may be recon- 
structed as follows :— 

Se क se SAL > 


Rama Varma Kerala Varma Ravi M Sister 
>We) (Deceased) ^ (565. ]60]) a | 


ie Varma Vira Kerala 
Deceased Varma 
(460I—265 


T T d $ e o = iv 

he order of succession of these Princes and the 
genealogy here reconstructed are go far unknown. Coming 
७७ er ^ पना EE M EE IEEE GRE NIE ER ERE =. Do Mens 
ग. For these dates see the published. ‘State Grantha Vari-’ Appendix pP. } 
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io this kingdom it may safely he presumed that the last 
half of the century was a period of stress and strain, for 
the description of Ravi Varma and Vira Kerala Varma 
gives greater prominence to their military exploits and 
achievements. This view gains support from the few 
known facts. Thus the appendix given in the published 
State Grantha-Vari, shows that the two immediate prede- 
eessors of our hero, King Ravi Varma, were killed, Rama 
Varma in a battle with the Zamorin and his predecessor 
by Christains at Puthiyakávu a suburb of Trippunittura. 
The feudal chief and the vassals of the kingdom appear 
to have been up in arms against their sovereign overlord, 
the King of Cochin and they had the full support and 
active sympathy of the Zamorin of Calicut, the traditional 
enemy of Cochin; and hence probably it is that King Ravi 
Varma had often to lead a soldier life until the burden was 
shared hy his able nephew and suecessor, Vira Kerala 
Varma. Thanks to the success that uniformly attended 
the arms of the great unele and his no less worthy nephew, 
peace and order were restored and the refraetory chiefs 
and the enemies of the kingdom were all completely 
suppressed and foreed to acknowledge the supermaey of 
the king of Cochin, and king Vira Kerala is represented 
88 having twelve feudatory ehiefs under him. Consequently 
trade and commerce flourished as never before and Cochin 
7086 to the zenith of her splendour and prosperity. The 
Most important event as far as the Royal Family is con- 
cerned is the complete merging of the Matattil ‘Pavali in 
the reigning house. Ravi-Raja-Yasobhusanam invariably 
refers to the king as Koeci Ksitipati, except in one parti- 
cular instance towards the very close of the work, where 
Mátaksitipati is used, whereas the three panegyries uni- 


E 
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formly refer to Vira Kerala Varma ag Mataksitinas 
This appears rather significant, and one is natural), 
tempted to infer that the merging of the Matatti] T 


s avali 
might have taken place towards the very close of the rein 
of Ravi Varma. Another important general factor 


that deserves mention here is that the Ki D$ of Cochin is 
described as the full and complete overlord of the tom 
of Cochin including its fortifications. This ig an impor. 
tant piece of information, especially because it is generally 
held that the Kings of Cochin had no Sovereign power 
over European Cochin. And Iasi ly the King of Cochin is 
also deseribed as possessing some kind of all Kerala supre- 
macy. This is a significant fact and adds one more argu 
ment in support of the writer’s theory that the King of 
Cochin was the Emperor of Kerala. Other than these the 
works do not yield any information of a general character 
KING RAVI VARMA. (565—I60I A. Dy) 
Possessed of a dignified and striking personality, true 
Brahmacarya shows resplendent in his face. He was 
endowed by nature with sound common sense and sparkling | 
intelligence in an uncommon degree and surrounded him- 
self with wise ministers; and no wonder his reign Was | 
characterised by wise statemenship of a very high . 
Far greater was he as a wa rrior and general and the poe 
is never tired of Singing the glorious mil itary exploits u 
this warrior King. It was during his time that the ena 
of the Kingdom were completely subjugated and the sup? 
macy of the Kingdom established an honour which b 
shared equally by his valiant nephew, Vira Kerala VM 
An expert sowrdsman, he was popularly known १8 d 
Mallan’ and was acclaimed the best soldier of the. ५५५ 7 
many were the successful campaigns conducted under 
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own active lead. In spite of the warrior life into which 
he was forced even from his early days, he is never dis- 
eribed as pan qu cruel, but as always tempering justice 
with merey and intensively cultivatine the ¢ t | 
humane virtues of benevolence and du ME d 
but not least in the midst of the heavy and onerous life 
filled with manifold activities he found time also to indulge 
in the finer arts of peace. He is represented as a great 
scholar in the various *astras and an adept in Sangita and 
Sahitya; and no wonder his court was the centre of learn- 
ing and culture which found in hima yery beneficient and 
liberal patron. A humane man, a brave warrior, a suc- 
cessful general, a wise statesman, a great scholar and a 
munificent patron of letters such was the just and noble 
and virtuous King Ravi Varmà, one of the most illustrious 
sovereigns that ever graced the ancient throne of Perum- 
patappu Svarupam. 

A very pious devotee of Siva, he is described as being 
exceedingly religious, and the guiding principle of his 
actions was honour and virtue and righteousness. The 
natural leanings of the King towards spiritual life deserib- 
ed in the works may also be traeed in ihe Triehur inserip- 
tion to which reference has already been made. The only 
information that the State Granthavari gives about this 
King is that he went to Benares and died there, or on the 
Way. One may infer that the King might have accompani- 
ed Veqantadesikacarinr on this pilgrimage. All the verses 
dealing with the King are given in the Appendix. 

VIRA KERALA VARMA. l60I—26L5. 
Tt will be seen from what has already been said that 
Prince Vira Kerala Varma was born with no silver spoon 
™ the mouth, The Kingdom was passing through stress 
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and strain and was in painful throes on account of enemie 
both within and without. Naturally enough this ss. 
had early enough to share with his predecessor the shoulder. 
ing of the serious responsibility of rescuing the kingdom 
from its enemies and of maintaining its supremacy, Aw] 
nobly was the work done, for when he beeame King, there 
was peace and order restored and the turbulent chiefs were 
all suppressed. As a matter of fact King Vira Kerala 
Varma is described as an Emperor having a dozen chiefs 
owing allegiance to him. The few peeps we get of him 
show that he was a brilliant warrior and 8 successful 
general; as great as, if not greater than, his glorious uncle. 
He appears to have conducted a series of successful cam- 
paigns and the major scene of his labours was ‘Mruvanel- 
kulam and its suburbs, where he appears to have (built) 
a fort. Thanks to his work the paramount supremacy of 
Cochin was once and for all established. He was the first 
to organise and maintain a Standing Army in the Kingdom 
ready for every emergency, and this constituted of cavalry 
and infantry and not a few elephants trained for military 
purposes. He was also the first, it appears, to maintain 
a trained navy. Besides, he organised and placed on an 
efficient working a system of secret service of Spies. nr 
telligent and strong, wise and polite, he made the strength 
of his arms felt everywhere and was acclaimed Emperor 
by all. Thanks to his wise and stalesmanly regime peace 
and security reigned in the Kingdom and this in its tum 
brought unparalleled prosperity. 
[ incline 
appeals 
caste i 
9०००४ 


If my interpretation of a verse is justifiable, 
to find in this King a progressive reformer, for he 
to have been the first to throw off the shackles of 
Government affairs, Real merit, and not caste SU 
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counted in the eyes of this King and he appears to have 
been the first to throw open the ranks of service to all 
those who are int rinsieally fit. This, if it be S0, is a note- 
worthy change in a progressive direction and in no small 
measure adds lustre to the King. 

It deserves also to be pointed out that in the midst of 
the storm in which his early life was spent he found time 
and opportunity to cultivate the gentler arts of peace. 
Heis represented as a great scholar, in the traditional 
methods of learniug and eulture and was besides well vers- 
edin musie and painting. Though his favourite subject 
was Alankara, yet he appears to have extended a very 
liberal patronage to all alike and naturally his court be- 
eame the rendezvous of all types of scholars and poets and 
artists. 

Great was he as a parton of letters as a warrior and 
as a statesman, but greater he figures as a man and 
King. He was graced with all the qualities that make a 
man loved. He was honest, sincere and straightforward 
almost to a fault. Modesty sat upon him with becoming 
grace and so also were his sweet and pleasing words. Al- 
Ways courteous and well-mannered, he was never imperious 
or haughty. IIonour and virtue he counted as the greatest 
and the most valuable of his treasures and the foundations 
of his Government were based upon Palanam, Posanam, 
and Lalanam of the subjects committed to his care; and 
guided by his learned courtiers and wise ministers he 
Seems never to have erred in the path of kingly duty or 
virtue. He hada commanding personality and the most 
noteworthy things in the Royal garb were the golden crown 
Set with numerous precious stones, the lustrous ear-rings, 
the jewelled necklace, the golden waist belt and last, but 
hot least, the flashing sword not unworthy of the warrior 
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and strain and was in painful throes on account of enemie 
both within and without. Naturally enough this ue. 
had early enough to share with his predecessor the shoulder. 
ing of the serious responsibility of rescuing the kingdom 
from its enemies and of maintaining its supremacy, And 
nobly was the work done, for when he beeame King, there 
was peace and order restored and ihe turbulent chiefs were 
all suppressed. As a matter of fact King Vira Kerala 
Varma is described as an Emperor having a dozen chiefs 
owing allegiance to him. The few peeps we get of him 
show that he was a brilliant warrior and a successful 
general; as great as, if not greater than, his glorious uncle. 
He appears to have conducted a series of successful cam- 
paigns and the major scene of his labours was "J'iruvanci 
kulam and its suburbs, where he appears to have (built) 
a fort. Thanks to his work the paramount supremacy of 
Cochin was once and for allestablished. He was the first 
to organise and maintain a Standing Army in the Kingdom 
ready for every emergency, and this constituted of cavalry 
and infantry and not a few elephants trained for military 
purposes. He wasalso the first, it appears, to maintain 
a trained navy. Besides, he organised and placed on at 
efficient working a system of secret service of spies. nr 
telligent and strong, wise and polite, he made the strength 
of his arms felt everywhere and was acclaimed Emperor 
by all. Thanks to his wise and statesmanly regime peace 
and security reigned in the Kingdom and this in its turn 


brought unparalleled prosperity. 
T incline 


If my interpretation of a verse is justifiable, i 
Dis 


to find in this King a progressive reformer, for he aP T 
to have been the first to throw off the shackles of 5०५ 
Government affairs, Real merit, and not caste superior? 
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counted in the eyes of this King and he appears to have 
been the first to throw open the ranks of Service to all 
those who are intrinsically fit. This, if it be S0, is a note- 
worthy change in a progressive direction and in no small 
measure adds lustre to the King. 

[t deserves also to be pointed out that in the midst of 
the storm in which his early life was Spent he found time 
and opportunity to cultivate the gentler arts of peace. 
Heis represented as a great scholar, in the traditional 
methods of learning and eulture and was besides well vers- 
ed in music and painting. Though his favourite subject 
was Alankara, yet he appears to have extended a very 
liberal patronage to all alike and naturally his court be- 
came the rendezvous of all types of scholars and poets and 
artists. 

Great was he as a parton of letters as a warrior and 
as a statesman, but greater he figures as a man and 
King. He was graced with all the qualities that make a 
man loved. He was honest, sincere and straightforward 
almost to a fault. Modesty sat upon him with becoming 
grace and so also were his sweet and pleasing words. Al- 
Ways courteous aud well-mannered, he was never imperious 
or haughty. lIonour and virtue he counted as the greatest 
and the most; valuable of his treasures and the foundations 
०६ his Government were based upon Palanam, Posanam, 
and Làlanam of the subjects committed to his care; and 
guided by his learned courtiers and wise ministers he 
Seems never to have erred in the path of kingiy duty or 
virtue. He hada commanding personality and the most 
Noteworthy things in the Royal garb were the golden crown 
Set with numerous precious stones, the lustrous ear-rings, 
the jewelled necklace, the golden waist belt and last, but 
Rot least, the flashing sword not unworthy of the warrior 
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king. Such was King Vira Kerala and it may be mg 
empty panegyrie when the poet styles him ‘Emperor,’ 

If thus great was the king, greater appears to he 
Capital, such is the impression that the description of 
the city of Cochin leaves upon us. Naturally well pr 
tected by the ocean onthe west and by the impass 


E 
able 
expanse of waters on every other side, the city was made 
practically impregnable by a strongly built fort filled 
with every weapon of offence and defence and manned 
by a host of valiant soldiers. The fort had four faceg 
and each face was well protected by a number of cannon 
placed in position on the walls. The waterways around 
were also secure because armed boats patrolled them. 
Now and then there used to be held military and naval 
tournaments which were occasions for merry-making and 
rejoicing in the city. Besides the grand aud majestic 
fort there were in the city many splendid structures, 
stately palaces, tall mansions and well: laid out bazars. 
It was also well provided with lungs in the shape of 
gardens and parks, tanks and recreation grounds, which 
were at ali times full of stately men and women. It 
was thus a city as grand and beautiful as it was im- 
pregnable. 


The broad streets and the spacious business centres 
‘were full of all castes and creeds and nationalities with 
Asiatics and Europeans, and all in their peculiar national 
costumes, thus affording a good opportunity for the 
study of the mannerg and custumes of various people. 
' Among them special mention deserves to be made of Sakas; 
Ksapapakas, and Parasikas.. The heterogenous net 
of the population that thronged the city was natural | 
cause Cochin was then the greatest emporium of trad 
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in the whole east. It was the hey day of her commercial 
prosperity and she was carrying on a large trade, both 
coastal and  ocean-borne. Big ocean-going vessels of 
different kinds and tonnage rode at anchor in her spaci- 
ous harbour. Ships came here from different countries 
laden with different cargoes such as gold and silver, 
peatis and precious stones, silk and cotton goods, weapons 
of offence and defence. The margin of her waters was 
crowded with small craft, loading and unloading cargoes 
and carrying businessmen to and fro. Always full to 
overfllowing with buyers and sellers here were available 
all kinds of goods. 


Such was brief the city of Cochin and itis not far 
distinct from the glorious Cochin of the Portuguese. 


This takes us to the end of the present study. Enough 
I believe, hasbeen said to show that the period traver- 
sed is not the least important in the history of Cochin; 
itis probably one of the most brilliant. Consequently the 
value of ihe four works here referred to cannot be over- 
estimated as source books for the study of Cochin his- 
tory. i 
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श्रीकृष्णाय नमः | 
यः सन्तापहरा यथा जलधरः तुल्य: सुरच्मारुहा 
यो दाता सदिवाऽसदप्यथ जगद्यन्मायया दोतते ¦ 
चक्र fragend रविसमं यो यत्र पीयूषवत्‌ 
चेतः स्निह्यति नो विधुः स भगवान श्रीसक्गमेशोऽवतात ।१। 
देवतेषु विनतानुकम्पिनः 
सङ्गमेश इव GAULT: | 
काचिराजकुलजेषु सञ्जन-- 
प्रेम भू राविरिव प्रभू रविः ।२। 
कणीसमो रविराज: रविराजसमो वदान्यराट्‌ कराः | 
रामसहय़ावैराजी राविराजसब्ग्युणाकरों रामः dil 
कोचिच्तोणिपते रवीन्द्र तव दोलुनारिनारीजन-- 
म्लानीभूतमुखाव्जकारलिमभरं चन्द्रे मणीदर्पशे ; 
अन्यस्त्रीसुषमासहिष्णु धवलीभूतप्रपञ्चातुल- 
्ीतरमाकर।ञ्चलत्रृते मन्येऽङ्गमन्तर्गतम्‌ ।४। 
शरचन्द्रश्रणी किमु कुमुदपाली किमथवा 
सुघाम्भोधेवीचालहरिपरिआाटी ननु विभो । 
Page: किमुत राविभूपालकमणो 
> यशो वैशयन्ते दिशि दिशि विधत बिशयिताम ।५. 
विधत्ते सम्मोदं विमलतर यो fax G 
0 तमस्तोमं दूर विदधदभिरामो जनदशाम्‌ | 
RAR: स किल हरिणाह्की नवयशः-- 
समृद्ध घा कोमुद्या भुवनमखिल केरवकुलम्‌ ।६| 
क्षौराम्मोनिधिरेष नो रबिनरृपः चन्ट्रो5्थनेदं मुखं 
feaz न भुगाविमावपि सुधा नेयं वचोवेखरी । 
TaN न गुणा BASH लहरी नेयं यशोमण्डली 
` चोरं हालइलं न खडगलातिकाप्योवों न दोविक्रमः |७। 
मानापनोद्कलां विमतस्थितानां 
avt रवित्तितिपतेः करवालखरड: | 
विस्मेरयत्यविकलं समितिस्थले ते 
तत्तादृशं बत गिरीश मायि प्रकाशम्‌ ।८। 
ल्ली 
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रक्का परेषां क्षतमाचरन्ती । 
रयेण ruag विधत्त 
नवीननानामुरताबद्देयम्‌ }६। 
मो वीरमट्रललितानि रणान्तराले 
धत्ते रविज्षितिपाति: विध्ृतासिलेखः | 
नन्द्रश्रियं वहति यो नगरे विदग्ध 
गोष्ठीषु वात्र्पताविलासमसौ बिभर्ति ।१०। 
यस्ते रविज्षितिपत गणनां गुणानां 
mazai जलाधिमिच्छति वारिकुम्भैः d 
संख्यातुमम्बरमरालिभिषञ्जिद्दीते 
ag पदेरवादिधारयिषत्यपि च्माम्‌ |११। 
प्रज्ञा कापि विभुत्वम न्यमपरो गम्भीरिमान्या दया 
ब्राह्मगयन्त्वयथावदाकृतिराप स्मेरानना काचन | 
दानं ताटशामन्यदेकरसता विद्वञ्जनेऽन्यादशी | 
यस्य श्रीरविभुमिपः सहि कथं सामान्यधातुवीधिः ।१२। 
भाति मोक्तिकगणेन पयोम्बुराशि- 
राकाशमुल्लसाति तारकमराडलेन | 
पुष्पोच्चयेन खलु राजति पारिजातो 
राजा चकास्ति राविरेष गुणोदयेन ।१३। 
सङ्गमच्तत्रीनलयाः मङ्गलाः पुण्यशालिनः | 
प्रसन्न वरदं कान्तं ये पश्यन्ति सदा हरिम्‌ vi 
रविक्तमापाल सराजकेऽपि 
त्वमेव भूमीवलये यशस्वी | 
सतारजालिऽपि नभोऽन्तराले 
प्रकाशमाली खलु चन्द्र एव ।१५| 
रवित्तितिधुरन्धरप्रवरवैरिवरित्करः 
करालगिरिकन्दरोदरद्रीर्विचारीचरत्‌ | 
NRI मुहुः स्खलत्युरु बिभेति वंश्रम्यते 
प्ररोदिति पलायते चलाते सीदाति स्विद्याते ।१६। 
कोर्तिः श्रोरविरान शारदघनभ्रेणीतृणीकारिणी 
मध्याहप्रभमानचरडकिरणाञ्योतिभुगा विक्रमः | 
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प्रत्यर्थप्रकरोडपि ते बहुमुखावेगामहंपूर्विका- 
मालम्ब्याहह लघयान्त हारेतां पाराण्यरण्यान्यपि pj 
समेरुपरितुक्गतासुपगतः स कल्याणभूः 
` समस्तसुमनस्तते;समबलंत्रनात्मा परम्‌ | 
रावेः कलितशेखरो नयाति किन्तु गाम्भीर्यवान्‌ 
अयं प्रक्कतिकोमलो वहति हस्तनप्नो जने । १८। 
राविच्ञोणीपाल त्बदमलयशोडम्बरभरैः 
सिते करठे काले वहाते परशं भगवती | 
सतो adt लोकोड्प्यहह निजभूतेऽपि नहि तं 
ममेतीह भ्रान्तीरनुभवाते fang इमे ।१६। 
अचन्दर्नीवेलपनान्यघनसारूर्लाभरा — 
ण्यपेतशरदम्बुदान्यपगतेन्दुकान्तीनि वा | 
अगाज्नजलमज्जनान्यहरहो न धौतानि ते 
वहन्ति यशसा नगन्त्यमलतां रविच्मापते ।२०। 
कल्याणशील रविरानशिखामरो ते 
कीर्तिप्रतापयुगले शशिभानुबुद्धधा | 
नन्दान्त तत्रभवतो मुखपङ्कजानि 
खेद बहन्ति रिपुवामहगम्बुजानि |२१॥ 
STAM AAT AT: Su— 
राधेयवरिगिरिजागुरुशलराजान्‌ । 
लोकोत्तरोप्रतरनिष्प्रतिम रविच्मा--- 
नानेऽभितो हरसि गर्वयशोऽतिरेकान्‌ ।२२| 
सुजनेषु निबद्धमानगाढ- 
प्रणयं मानसंमेकदापि तस्य | 
रविभुमिभुजो न याति भेदं 
महतां हि प्रक्रातिस्थिरत्वमेव ।२३। 
लदमीवन्युवरान मन्गलगुणाश्रेणीपयोधे gü 
प्रीढप्रेमभरं ददासि न गलन्चित्तोऽसि मन्दोद्ये | 
पालीभा रविमण्डलान्तरभिदामातन्तनीषे द्विषां 
करण [Tp करेण रविरप्याश्वयुर्थीतले ।२४। 
प्रातर्विचिन्तयात कार्यधुराममात्या- 
TA च्छति द्विताद्वितमत्र eren | 
que प्रयोनयाति द्यद्यजने गमीरो 
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गूढाशयो रावित्ृपो विजरीहरीति ।२५। 
AMAA न गर्वमावह Wades वश्याधिकं 
TARA ब्रज मात्त ताइशयशोदष्कम्बलं दुलभम्‌ | 
कीर्तिच्ौमपर्टमहाददैममलं तुभ्यं स्प्रशन्‌ तन्तुला 
कोर्टन्याजैवधूजनं रयगतो धीरातुरत्यागिने ।२६। 
राविराजविरोविञनस्य कुधी 
रनयेन विना प्रयते न भुवि | 
न विना स तया हतजीवितम— 
प्युभयेन विना कविनेत्युदितम्‌ ।२७। 
एकत्वं भवते रविक्तितिपते गत्वा रणप्राक्गणे 
वीराणामरिमूडतोऽहद्दह यद्‌ ग्रहन्त्यमी पञ्चताम्‌ । 
राज्ञस्ते खलु मानुषं वपुरिदं त्यक्त्वा परं गते 
यद्रम्भाकुचमणडल परिरंभ प्रियम्भाबुकम्‌ ॥२८॥ 


FAG वयम्रादिजन्म 
कृतोसविद्याभ्यसनं भवन्तम्‌ | 
आलोकयामो रविराज भावि 
साम्राञ्यल च्मीपरिशोभमानम्‌ ॥२६॥ 
यो मृध्युन्जयपादपङ्कजयुगं ध्यायत्ययं मृत्युजित्‌ 
वीरो equérsat प्रशमयन्नुद्एडदोर्विक्रमम्‌ । 
तृणां प्रथम : सुधीपरिषदामापूरयन्मानसं 
गंभीरो रविभूमिपो विजयते त्रैलोक्यसारों भावि ॥३०॥ 
सारङ्गा विविहान्ति गारुडमणीनाख्डनासाइरा 
ag यत्र तरङ्गिणीशलहरीनीताने यस्यां जनः | 
रक्कानि प्रातिपाद्यान्ति बहुशो यायावरेभ्योऽन्वहम्‌ | 
सा कोश्वीनगरी विभाति रविरेन्द्रेराव सौरी पुरी ॥३१॥ 
तां भूषर्यान्त रविराजङुलं विशुद्धं 
प्रोढा दया वितरणां gau: | 
मेध'नयप्रवणता सुकृतानुरक्तिः 
wget रसिकता सुयशःप्रतापः ॥३२॥ 


वमुन्धरां पाति रविक्तिताशे 
वासं वितेने मनुजान्‌ विहाय | 
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aerei वरवर्णिनीनां 
कर्णन्तिदीघेंपु eng uiid 
Hal HATHA प्रतिफलितस्वृक्रोधवक्रश्नवस्ते 
सन्त्रासंत्यक्कशस्त्रप्रतधरणिपते WAT माटराज :। 
जन्ये मन्ये जयश्रीकरपृतकमलं यद्विनिद्रं विधातुं 
सू्याऽनतर्विम्बदम्भाद्विशाति मुकुलिते ज्योत्लयेवाद्हासे ॥ ३४॥ 
रविक्तमाजानिमणे विवेके! 
विभाति विद्ठज्जनरक्षणोन | 
परं विवेकेन गुणाम्बुराशे 
चकास्ति विद्रञ्जन GAMA ॥३५॥ 
सारो भूचक्रवाले सकलद्दितकरः केरलो नाम देश : 
तत्राप्यादेशभूता वलरिपुनगरस्येव कोचीपुरीयम | 
तस्या राभन्यवश्यी रघुयदुकुलयोंः साधु सबह्मचारी 
तरिमन्नाश्वयेवर्यो जयाते रविन्रपस्तत्र सत्पक्षपात: ua su 
aa करवालकृष्णभुभेगे वेरिक्षमापालक- 
श्रेणीग्राणसमीर॒पारणभरं घोरे रणाभ्यन्तरे | 
waa यशसो मरालपटलीरक्केरविच्मापते 
जुल्ृष्णाविरह सहन्ति गमिता hanai गर्विता N El 
कालीते कखालवल्िरसजत्तेजीञ्हणा दारुएं 
्ासृत प्रयितं तुपारधवलं तत्ते यशोमरडलम्‌ | 


म्लानिः कामपि दुर्वेचामजनयत्तच्चानतेषु द्विषां 
नानावणोपरम्परां वितनुते चित्रं रवि चमापते । ३ =। 
यन्मम्नो मनसि श्रतिज्ञातिपतिश्रेणोर णीयस्युरु- 
क्रोधावेशविघूर्णितासिलतिकाघेटे श5रुणा न्तेक्त॒ण: 
TAER प्रथमानविक्रमयशः पूज्यो रविच्मापते 
- सातत्येन तदस्य तुल्यरहितं वेपुल्यमाचद्महे । ३६ 
TANG त्वद्रयो रयेणा त्वया 
रगो दलितविग्रद्म : स्मृतदुरन्तवरान्तरा : 
तवयि प्रतिकृतेर्विधावकुशलास्तवोग्रोनसो 
E भुनिच्यर्मामराजकं भिदुरयन्ति भानुं इषा Izol 
दवव्राह्मणाशामकमेणि भुनप्राढप्रतापादय ` 
गंम्भीरं राविरानधीरतिलक् विश्‍वंभराधृमैद्दम | 
Taal नागहकहृदय स्मेराननांम्मोव्ह॑ 
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त्वां दष्टा नलरामवर्मजमुखात्राज्ञ: स्मरन्ति प्रजा: ।४१| 
लत्कीत्यङ्कुरमाननान्तिकचरं दन्तावलास्योऽपरो 
जातोऽयं रद FARAI श्रीमन्‌ रविच्मापते । 
क्रीडाधामनि चन्द्रिकोति यतते dad नवोढाङ्गना 
मल्लीसूनपरपरति मधुपत्रेणी समालम्बते ।७५। 
किञ्चित्ते वचनीयमस्ति कुरु तब्चित्त रविद्धमापतें 
कोपं मा वह मेदुरेण दयया वीरेण मेथाविना | 
दानोपात्तयशोभरेणा भवता fas बोधिसत्त्व जना 
राधेयादिमदीश्वरं जलधरं ठुल्यानिहाचक्तते ।४३। 
तवत्कीर्तिरे दशदिच्वपि नागलोके 
नाके विर्िभवने हरसन्निधाने | 
वेकुणठसीमनि राविक्तितिपालमीले 
भाति प्रतापजलघे किमुत AA ॥४४॥ 
हे शंभो बद्‌ सुन्दारे Pasa राजन्यकन्ये भवत- 
करठय्थायि कलडूमुक्तिहमरुक्षात्तिकिनन्तावकी (१) । 
हो न श्यामलतां जगाल महता हन्त चमापालक- 
श्रेणीमोलिरविक्षितीशयशसा ते qd उभे ॥४५॥ 
जगद्यशस्विमिवरिरिद ये रमलीकृतन | 
तैरेव हन्त मलिनं कुरुते रविभूपातिः ॥४६॥ 
कैलासाचलमञ्जुकु्जविहर्रि्याधरीकिन्नरी- 
गन्धर्वाजनगीयमानमनिभं qd रविच्मापते | 
घेये सङ्गररङ्गसमिनि हि च्ञोणीम्रदाकणयैते 
नीहारद्रवकेतवेन नितरां मन्ये भिया स्विद्यति ॥४७॥ 
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EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH-EAST DECCAN 
के ORIGINAL SOURCES, FROM 
R. Subarao Garu, M.A., Lecturer Govt. College, 
Rajahmundari. 


(From 3rd century A. D. to 9th cen tury A. D.) 

l. Deccan defined. Deccan is defined as the daksina 
or the Daksindpatha country which extends from the 
river Narmadā to Setu. We learn from the Puranas that 
even the extremely southern kingdoms such ag Pandya, 
Cola, and Kerala were included in it. But, in 
the restricted sense, it means that part of Cis-Vindhyan 
India which excludes the land lying to the south of the 
river Pennar. In this sense, the Deecan had the following 
Georgraphical limits :- - 


In the North, the rivers Narmada and the Mahinadi 
In the East, the Bay of Bengal. 


In the South, the Nilgiris and river South Pennar, 
and in the West, the Arabian Sea. 


2. Northeast Deccan defined. It is the country lying 
between the rivers Mahanadi and Krsna and between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats. A line drawn 
from Orugallu in the Nizam’s dominions, across the west 
Border of Bastar and Berar to Sonepur would represent 
roughly this western limit. It includes the ancient states 
of Daksina Kosala, Kaliüga and Vengi. And so, we 
will have to notice the history of the dynasties that ruled 
over the countries with the help of inscriptions discovered 
so far. To my knowledge the history of this part of the 
country has not been dealt at all in any of the books 
published, 
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3. Its Physical features and effects on political history. 
The sea to the east protected the country from foreign 
invasions in early times. At the same time it made the 
people familiar to it and enconraged the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise. From a comparison and careful study of 
the inscriptions and the civilisation of the islands of the 
eastern archipelago, we learn that it is the people of this 
part of the Deccan that emigrated, colonised, and spread 
their own customs and manners. Further, the spread of 
trade and commerce to the countries to the east was 
encouraged and we learn that both in ancient times as 
in medievel times Kalinga and Andhra countries supplied 
colton fabrics; precious stones, sugar, rice, and other arti- 
cles. The people of Sumatra and Java are known as Kalinga 
meaning thereby that the Kalingas colonised them. Kalinga 
and Andhra countries traded also with South India and 
Ceylon, and Kalingam in Tamil means a cloth. 

The existence of the Eastern Ghats and the great 
forest (Mahakantara) in the west prevented the inroads of 
foreign rulers. The mountains fostered the spirit of bold- 
hess and courage just as the sea to the east encouraged 
the spirit of adventure and enterprise. The forests sup- 
plied wild elephants as well as wild tribes for the armies 
of the Kalingas and the Andhras. ‘The existence of nu- 
merous rivers and fresh water lakes supplied facilities for 
eultivation and led to the growth of population. Kalidasa 
in his hRaghuvaméa and Hiuen Tsang in his Travels des- 
cribed the fertility of the country, the features of the 
Peoples and the power of the ruling kings. 

4. Its peoples and their characteristic features. From 
the Kalinga edicts of Asoka, we learn that the Pundras, 
Pulindas, Sabaras, Kalingas and the Andhras, alllived in 
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this part of the Deccan, Till the (ime of the great 


V 5 " Aryay 

sage Agastya, the Vindhyas formed the Southern Wing 
: ५ i ह 0 

the Aryan expansion but he became the pioneer for spread 


ing Aryan colonies and civilisation into the Deccan, 
probably in the seventh century B. C. He first spread 
the Aryan civilisation along the southern back of the Vin. 
dhyas to the east and thence to the south to the banks of 
the Godavari. He established <A ryan colonies | 
Asramas, introduced Aryan riles and ritual as well as the 
mode of worship and encouraged intercourse between the 
Aryan colonists and the Dravidian tribes of the Deccan, 
The Dravidian tribes named above who formed a majority 
and who had a language and a rel igious cult of their own 
asserted themselves and submerged the Aryan civilisation 
in their own. Of the above-mentioned tribes, the first 
three were least influenced, while the last two were so 
greatly influenced by Aryan ways that itis now doubted 
whether they can he called Aryan; but we may call 
them mixed Aryans. Their language and religion present 
close affinilies to those of the Aryan, At the same time, 
we see much that is common with the Dravidian language 
and religion of South India. Though the Kalingas and 


_the Andhras are mentioned in the Mahabharata as two 


distinct and powerful tribes who occupy from the bs 
of the Bhàrata war and even before, distinct geographical 
regions of North Eastern Deccan, their language and reli 
gious customs and manners have been practically one and 
the same. Prakrt, PaiSaci and Asamskrta languages 
were cultivated in early times as evidenced by their Of 
covery in the cave inscriptions, Animisi n, Buddhism, and 
Jainism were accepted ag the religions by the ms 
though the priests or Brahmins followed Brahminica 
Hinduisn and used Samskrt Language. 
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The Pundras, 8 sabaras, Khonds and other forest tribes 
who have clung to their own all these centuries in this 
region have got peculiar habits, religious beliefs and langu- 
ages of their own which are spoken dialects without written 
script. These peoples have not yet advanced towards 
civilisation from their aboriginal condition. They offer 
excellent opportunities for anthropological research. The 
Udhras or Uchas, The Bhumias or the Bhuyas, the Porbos, 
the Khonds, the Koyas, the Gonds, the Khasias, the Chen- 
chus, the Panus, the Sabaras, and other tribes seem to be 
the aboriginal tribes of the Northeast Deccan. Human 
sacrifices were performed till recent times but now animal 
sacrifices are freely resorted to, in times of disease or cala- 
mity, with a view to propitiate their several Gods and 
Goddesses. It was because these primitive people led the 
life of wreckless blood-shedding that Asoka in his Kali- 
nga edicts specially exhorted his Dharmamahamatras to 
persuade them—his neighbours on the borderland—to give 
up such habits, to join the Sangha and to lead a pure life 
The spread of Buddhism and Jainism into Kalinga and 
Andhra countries in the early centuries of the Christian era 
which is proved by the existence of numerous cave-inscrip- 
lions, monasteric s, stüpas, Buddhist and Jain statues ete. ; 
bettered the condition of the masses but with the decay 
of those religions, due to the rise of Hindu Brahminie 
dynasties who favoured Saivism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A, D, came the old order 


The tribe of Nagas needs special mention, for their 
“Wilisation forms the bedrock on which the later civilisa- 
ns (the Andhras in the Deccan and the Pallavas in 
Ith India) were built, ‘The Nagas are mentioned in the 
thabhavata as a tribe that was driven out of Khandava- 
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vanam by Sri-Krsna and Arjuna, Probably 


enmity between the Nagas and the Aryan J this 


>). 
a il d ay, a 8 Wi 


due to racial and religious differences. But later on M. 
उ ied Nā : : ) 

Aryan Arjuna married Naga princess showing an ae : 

e^ Lempt 


at the fusion of races. It would appear that ag th 
Aryans migrated from the Punjab into the m. 
valley, the Nàgas who were already there were driven int; 
the Deccan. The Chutus and Nagas who are mentioned 
in several inscriptions in Mysore and Aparanta might 
have settled in Chota Nagpur en route to Deccan, The 
quarrel between the Aryans and the Nigas was long and | 
bitter. Arjuna’s grandson Parikshit was killed by the 
Naga king Taksaka cnd so, Pariksit’s son Janamejaya 
tried to perform Sarpayadga and destroyed the whole 
Naga clan with the exception of the king. The 
Saisunaga dynasty which ruled over Magadha 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. as the 
name indicates was a Naga dynasty. Saisuniga and 
his descendants were not followers of A ryan faith but they 
patrouised Buddhism and this fact is proved by Buddhist 
records. They worshipped trees, and serpents. ‘They 
were very powerful and warlike. It would appear that 
these Nagas spread from the city of Taksaka or Taxilla in 
the Punjab to the Gangetic plain at the onset of the firs! 
Aryan invasion and from the Gangetic valley into the Deccan 
at the time of the second Aryan invasion. ‘Chey seem 
have spread into South India and Ceylon also. The 
Buddhist Jātakas and Mahāvam ía tell us about the ye 
Es pu these Nagas were converted into Bui 
SUM : poems relate as to how the Colas P. 

avas were related to the Nagas. Buddhist Ja E, 
97 birth stories are full of Naga stories, their conyers! 
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into Buddhism, the powerful way in which they spread 
Buddhism by building Stüpas ete. The Amaravati 
Stipa supplies us with seulptures in which the Nagas 
figure promimently. Some of the Naga kings could be 
geen with seven-hooded cobras covering their heads and 
their queens with two-headed cobras. I have seen 
several of these Naga sculptures as well as sione 
inscriptions containing Naga images in Mysore. The 
Nagas spread over the Deccan and South India in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. after their political 
power declined in Magadha. But even in the Deccan 
they did not long remain supreme, for, in the last quarter 
of the fourth century B. C. the Andirae, according to the 
Greek envoy Megasthenes became a powerful race. 
possessin» numerous villages, 30 towns defended by walls 
and towers, and supplying their king with (00,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry and ॥00) elephants., The Andirae 
who succeeded to the political power of the Nagas ruled 
over the whole of Deccan (226 B. C. to 226 A. D?). But 
during this period, the Nagas were not extinct but were 
appointed to high command as evidenced by the presence 
of their inscriptions in Mysore. An inscription of the 
last Andhra king Pulomavi states that a certain Skanda 
Naga was his Maharathi or commander who became 
Supreme. Similarly, the Nagas of Padmavati are said 
to have risen to power in the third and the fourth 
centuries A. D. and had marriage alliances with Vakatakas. 
Dr, Dubreuil states in his ancient history of Deccan that 
the Ohotus and Nagas took the place of Satavahanas and 
the Pallavas succeeded the Chotus of the Nagas race. The 
Velurpalayam plates give us the origin of the Pailavas. 
The Ist Pallava king acquired all emblems of royal power 
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by marrying the daughter of the Lord of Serpents— 
Nagaraja or king Sivaskanda Sataka rni. 

After the fall of the Andhra Empire, Mysore a 
Aparanta passed into the hands ofthe Mahàrathis and the 
Chotus who bore the title of Sátakarni and whose inscriptions 
are found at Kanheri and Banavasi. ‘They were the feuda- 
tories of the Andhras (Andhrabhrtyas). From the 
Mayakadoni inseriplion we learn that in the 8th year of 
Pulomavi (the last Andhra king) Skanda Nàga was the 
Mahasenapati of south Deccan. His daughter was married 
by a Pallava king (Bappa) who had a son by her called 
Siva Skanda Pallava, who succeeded to the country south 
of the Krishna about 250 A. D. 


B. i. Causes of the fall of the Andhra Empire unknown. 

; Later dynasties : 

The Chut Nagas in the S. W., the Pallavas to the 
south of the river Krishna; and the Ikkaku, Brhatpa- 
layana and Salankayana dynasties to the North of the river 
Krishna. 


In editing the Pedavegi copper-plates of Nandi Varma 
IT in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society vol. I Part II page 98, I stated that from the 
grant of Nandi Varma, it could be seen that Vengi and 
Gudrahara Visayas were comprised in Vengi-Rajy4 i 
other words, the modern Districts of west Godavari aX 
Krishna lying to the north of the River Krishna wet? 
comprised in the Salaikayana Kingdom. These Vet 
tracts and a part of Kalinga formed part of ancien 
Andhra empire, 
296 ADs 


After the fall of the Andhra Empire about d 
and rule 


various dynasties succeeded to political power 
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ver different parts of the empire. The southwest and the 
western parts of the Andhra Empire passed into the hands 
of the Chutu-Nagas, and Mabarathis respectively; the 
country to the south of river Krishna was occupied by the 
Pallavas and this is proved by their copper plate grants 
discovered in that region. The discoy ery of Prakrt inserip- 
tions on Stüpas and stones of a dynasty known as Iksva- 
kus at Jaggayyapeta, Gummadidurru and Nagirjunakonda 
proves that they ruled over that region (Southwest part 
of the Krishna District.) One of the kings, Sree Veera 
Purisa Data calls himself an Andhra-bhrtya. These kings 
were Buddhists and thisis proved by the existence of 
Buddhist Stüpas and other structures built by them. Simi- 
larly, from the Kondamudi copper-plates, we learn that a 
certain Jayavarma of the Brhatpaliyana Vamía 
reigned at Kodura (Near Masulipatam). This place was 
mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography as the centre of 
trade and commerce and as the place from which people 
went to colonise the islands and the lands in the far east. 
The grants of both these dynasties which are in prakrt 
language are rightly assigned by scholars to the middle of 
the 3rd century A.D. The Brhatpalayanas from their 
capital af Koddura, ruled over the region on the northern 
banks of Krishna and near its mouth. The Prakrt inserip- 
tions of one more dynasty viz, the Silankayana, are 
found in the region about Kollair lake and Ellore. These 
also must be as siened to the middle of the 3rd centnry A.D 
It would appear from the Salankiyana grants that the 
region over which the Brhatpalayanas once ruled passed 
under their ‘control. The Salankayanas ruled over the 
Whole of Vengi which was situated between the rivers God- 


dàvari and Krishna 
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So far, about 8 copper-plate grants of these kings ha 
heen discovered from which the following enealogy m 
chronology has been fixed by me:— 

Hastivarma 840 A.D 


(defeated by Samudragupta.) 
as stated in his Insc 


Vijayadevayarma Vijayanandi varmà T 
290—375 A.D. 


m er ae 
Yuvaraja Vijaya Candavarma 
x Buddhavarma 375— 400 A.D. 
y Sado xl 
Neu nf 
Vijayaskandavarma Vijayanandi varma II 
400—425 A.D 425—450 A.D. 


Allowing a period of 25 years to each of the kings thal 
reigned, we get 450 A.D. as the final limit of Nandivarma’s 
rule. It was about this time that the Salankayanas were 
overthrown by the Visnukundins. 

C. History of Visnu Kundins reconstructed and des 
cribed.— 

The Visnukundins seem to have conquered Vengi in 
the middle of 5th century A D. with the help of their 70 - 
-  Jatives, the Vakatakas. Dr. Dubreuil in his History of 
4 _ Deccan describes them thus: “The Vakitakas were the _ 

. meighbours ofthe Kadambas and their kingdom extended — 
_ up to Kurnool on the banks of the river Krishna. टया 
at the famous temple of $rifailam or Sr iparvata ism 
Curnool district and the story as related in the Stha- 
hatmya ofthe place says that the princess Can 
ter of the Gupta King Candragupta, $ 
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ceived a passion for the God of Srifaila hill and began 
offering every day a garland of jasmine flowers to him. ॑ 
This information is very precious as throwing light on 
ihe origin of the dynasty of Visnukundins. In fact, we 
shall see that the dynasty had for its tutelary Diety, the 
God of Sriparvata and the first king of this dynasty 
Madhavavarma married a Visnukundin. (Jt should be 
Vakütaka princess). I think there can be no doubt that 
this princess was the daughter or the grand daughter of 
queen Prabhavati or Candravati who was daughter of the 
Gupta E nperor, (and) wife of Rudrasena II, mother of 
Pravarasena LI and a votary of God of Sriparvata. It is 
probably during the reign of Pravarasena II that the 
Vakatakas who reigned almost over the whole of modern 
state of Hyderabad, sueceeded in founding the dynasty of 
Visnukundins by placing on the throne of Vengi, Madha- 
vavarmi L who was the husband of a Vakataka princess 
and an adorer of the God of Sriparvata.”’ 

lagree with the above statement regarding the origin 
of the Visnukundins, but I cannot accept the learned 
Doctor's genealogy owing to the discovery of Ipur plates 
(Two sets). In editing the Cheedivalasa plates of the 
Eastern Ganga king of Kalinga, Maharaja Sridevendra- 
varma, of 397 Gàügeya era, I had occassion to write the 
following :— 

Synehronisms help us in fixing dates. Prthvimūla’s 
Godavari plates tell us that Adhirijendra of the N. E 
region defeated the Indrabhattāraka of the S. W. region. 
This Indrabhattàraka is identified with the younger brother 
of Jayasimha (933—966 A. D.) by Drs. Fleet and Burgess. 
lf this is correct, then Adhirajendra of Sith and 9lst 
Years of the Gangeyaera would be contemporary of the 
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Eastern Calukya Indrabhattaraka of 667 4 


EET EI : Sevens : 
Eastern Calukyan grants mention that he SUC evera] 
Jayasinha and ruled for a week only. Adhira ceeded 

s 5 'aJendra 


would thus live in or about 667 A. D. lt must foll 
this hypothesis, that the Devendravarma who NC » 
Cheedivalasa grant would live in the latter half i E 
lOth century A. D., a position which is i iconsistent E t 
the aecepted chronology of the later Gangas as M 
गर » i d cus t e l 
their grants. Hence, we will have to look for NS 
tarala in a different dynasty viz., Visnukundin via 
ruled over South Kalinga and Vengi in the 5th and 6th 
centuries A. D. i 
From the Ipur plates (two sets), Rimatirtham plates, 
4 C ‘ll € 3 
and Chikkulla plates, we get the following genealogy of 
of Visnukundin kings :—- t i 
Madhava I (Founder-probably ruled about 400 4. D.) 
Devavarma 
Madhavavarma II (Donor of the Ipur plates, Ist set) 
क . l है 
. Govindavarma 
Madhavayarma ITI (Donor of the Tpur plates, 2nd A 
att 3 37th year 
Vikramendravarmā I (Born to a Vākātaka queen) 
Indrabhattāraka, or Indravarma 


ouo of the Ramatirtham plates 27th year 
robably ruled from 525 a. D. to 555 A. D. 


Vikramendravarma II (Donor of Chikkuila plates) 
A IO year. 
E ^ The Indrabhattàraka or Indravarmà of Rāmatīrtham 
plates gave a gift of Peruvataka Village, in pazhaki 
visaya which is also mentioned in the Chipurupalli or 
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Cherupuru copper plate grant of Kubja Visnuvardhana 
founder of the Eastern Càlukya dynasty (65 A. D.) It 
is situated in the Vizag Dt. Thus Indra Bhattàraka may 
be said to have been defeated by Adhirajendrayarma of 
Kalinga. Prthvimüla,son of Prabhakara in his Godavar 
plates mentions that an alliance was formed by Adhirajendra 
against Indrabhattàraka, whose elephant Kumuda (of 
S. W. Region) was struck down by Indra Adhiraja who 
was mounted on his own elephant, Supratika (of the N. 
E. Region). The Ramatirtham plates tell us that Indra- 
bhattaraka won several victories against the Caturdantis 
(Airavatas or elephants of the eastern region). Evidently 
the Visnukundins and the Eastern Gangas were fighting 
for the control over South Kalinga. 

Before the Eastern Calukyans established their power 
over Veñgi and Kalinga in the beginning of the Tth century 
A. D), the Visnukundins ruled over Veügi and south 
Kaliüga—North Kalinga being under the rule of the 
Eastern Gangas. These Visnukundin kings ruled for a little 
over two centuries. These grants are written in southern 
alphabet, closely resembling those of the Pallavas, Salanka- 
yanas and the Early Gangas. The language of all their 
plates is Samskrta, with Prakrla and a little Telugu mix- 
ture. "The seribes of the grants seem to be Telugu scholars. 
From the Ramatirtham plates, we learn that their rule 
extended first over South Kalifiga (modern Vizag) and 
then spread southwards over Veiigi, as proved by the grant 
made in the Chikkulla plates, from their eapital Lenduluru 
near Fllore. They were the worshippers of Sriparvatesvara, 
Performers of Horse sacrifices and relations of the Vaka- 
takas, who w ere related to the Guptas. They seem to bea 
Northern people who gradually spread to the south along 
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the east coast and ruled over South Kali "ga and 
in the 5th and 6th centuries, until their dynasty wag E. 
thrown by Puli Kesin IL and later by the Eastern E 
Kyan Emperor Visnuvardhana I, who established S 
strong rule over both Vengi and South Kali T 
between 6L5 and 633 A, D. 

The archaic script of the early grants which resembles 
that of the Pallava and Salaikiyana grants, the use of 
Prakrta words and other internal evidences enable us to 
eonelude that the earlier grants (Ipur pla tes, Ist set) be. 
long to 450 A. D., or thereabout. While editing the Peda- 
vegi plates of Nandivarma II in the Society’s journal 
(Vol I Pt 2. pp 92-02) I stated on page 95, that 
Vikramendravarmà or his father Madhavavarma defeated 
the Salankayanas and overthrew their dynasty. It is prob- 
able that Madhavavarma who married a Vakataka princess 
and obtained the support of the Vakatakas overthrew the 
Salaakayanas of Veügi and set up Visnukundin rule over 
that region also, about 475 A. D. His claim to the perfor- 
mance of horse sacrifices can thus be understood. It is 
equally probable that this southern advance was found 
necessary owing to the increased power of the Eastern 
Ga^gas in the north. Tt is significant thal they changed 
their capital from Puranisangam —probably Vizag Dt, 9 
Lenduluru, modern Dendulur near Ellore. 

Now, taking 400 A. D., as the closing dite of the 
founder Madhavavarma I, granting an average of 29 years 
as the period of rule for every succeeding king, We gel 
525 A, D., as the date for the accession of J ndrabhagtaral 
the donor of the Ramatirtham plates, Tt must be during 
RIDE, irajendra or Indravarma Rajsimha of Kalin 


Ve ] gi 


nga and ruled 
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nagara: of the 87th and lst year of Gahyeya Bra, found 
a powerful alliance of the neighbouring princes and de- 
feated Indrabhattàraka and wrested South Kalinga from 
out of his hands. 

The Visnukundins who were thus left to rule over 
Vengi eontinued to do so in the 6th century A. D. till 
overthrown by the Calukyan Emperor Pulikesin शि about 
609 A. D. ITe appointed his younger brother, Visnuvar- 
dhana I to rule over Vengi as its Viceroy. In 65 A. D., 
this prince established an independent line- known as 
Eastern Calukyans and ruled for I8 years over Vengi and 
south Kalihga whieh later place is mentioned in one of his 
grants. lt would appear that South Kaliüga- which was 
conquered by the Eastren Gaigas from out of the hands 
of Visnukundins passed into the hands of the Eastern 
Calukyans in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. The 
Eastern Cálukyans established their power over the 
whole of Eastern Dekkan from Nellore in the south, up 
to Ganjam in the north. ‘The inscriptions of several 
kings of this line dating from the beginning of the 7th 
century to the middle of the [शा century are found. all 
over south Kalinga (modern Vizag District) and the 
places Yelamanchi—Kalinga, Madhyama Kalinga, Deva- 
rastra are all mentioned in their granis as belonging. to 
them. The Eastren Gangas should therefore be considered. 
to have ruled over Kalinga proper i. e. modern Ganjam 
district and most of their C. P. inscriptions: which. are 
discovered so far, are found in that district, excepting a 
few discovered in Vizag. 

D.-l. Samudragupta's Invasion and:After.. 

Before we take up the detailed study of these. Eastern 

Gaügas, we must note thal a line of kings called: “ Kaliiga 
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kings 7? (because their dynastie name is nowhere Mentioned 
in their; records) ruled over Kalinga with their carly capi. 
tal at,Pistapura and later capitals at Sarepalli and 
Simhapura in Ganjam district. The names Of these 
kings are not mentioned in Samudragupia's Allahabaq 
Pillar inscription, nor the name Kalinga. Tt would 
appear that the country of Kalinga during the middle of 
the 4th century A. D. was divided into half a dozen small 
territorial units or more, which were ruled by different 
kings: It is these kings that are mentioned in the pillar 
inscription, which mentions the following conquests:— 

Kausalaka Mahendra; Mahakantaraka Vyaghraraja; 
Kairalaka Mantaraja; Paisthapuraka Mahend a; Giri 
Kauthuraka Svamidatta ;  Erandapallaka Damana; 
Kafieeyaka Visnugopa; Avamuktaka Nilaraja; Vangeyaka 
Hastivarma; Palakkaka Ugrasena; 

Daivarastraka Kubera; Kausthalapuraka Dhan- 
anjaya; — prabhtisarvadaksinapathara jagrahanamoksanv- 
grahajanitaprataponmi ‘ramahabhagyasya. 

From the above account, we learn that four or five 
divisions of Kalinga Deéa were ruled over by independent 
princes about 340 A.D, We also learn that south Kosala 
or Berar and Mahakantara or the great Forest region cor- 
responding to the Agency division of Madras, which are 
included in N. E Dekkan were ruled by independent 
princes. None’ of these countries seem to have formed 
part of the Gupta Empire. But later on they formed d 
bone of contention between the Vakatakas and the Eas 
tern Gahgas as pointed out by Dubrieul. 

2. History of Kalitiga Kings—Not Gaiigas. 


k It would appear from Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Dillar inscription that Svamidatta was the king of Pi 
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tapura—and Mahendragiri Kottura in Kalinga during 
he middle of the fourth century A. D. From the Ragolu 
plates (vide Epigraphia Indica Vol. XII) of .Saktivarma 
we learn that that king also had his capital at Pistapura 
and ruled over Kalinga Visaya and granted the village 
of Rakaluva (modern Ragole four miles from modern 
Ghicacole) in it in his I3th regnal year to the Brahmin 
Kumarasvimi. ‘The grant was written by his minister 
Arjunadatta. The alphabet of the grant is that of an 
early southern type and closely resembles that of the 
Salankayana grants and the Brihatproshta grant of 
Umavarma who granted a village to the Brahmin scholar 
Haridatta in his 30th regnal year. The alphabet and 
the Phraseology of all these grants closely resembles those 
of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Candravarmà who 
granted the village of Kohittura (Probably Mahendragiri 
Kottur of Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription.) 
From his capital Simhapura in the sixth year of his reign 
and also those of Nandaprabhafijanavarma who granted 
from his capital Sarepalli the village of Dayavata for the 
benefit of the Brahmin Harigcandra Svāmī. The text 
of these grants closely resemble the Salankayana and the 
Salankayana aud the Pallava grants of fourth and fifth 
century A. D. On Paleographie grounds the granis may 
be referred to the middle of the fifth centry A. D. It is pro- 
bable that these Varma kings of Kalinga were related to 
the Salaükáyanas and the Pallavas and that they ruled 
over Kalinga from their capital at Pistapura and that 
owing to the Visnukundin conquest of Vengi they were 
obliged to found new Capitals in Kalinga itself From 
the epithet ^ Sakalakalingàdhipati and Maharaja, 
We learn that they set up an independent tule over 
alihga, From the similarity of the titles used by all 
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these kings, we have to learn that they all belong to the 
same dynasty, the name of which is not given. So, we ái 
call them “ Kalinga kings" and fix the follow 
alogy and chronology, obtained by the intern 
supplied by their granis:— 


in 8 gene. 
al evidences 


Svamidatta 340 A. D., ( ‘apital Pi stapura. 


mentioned in Samudragupta’s Pillay Inscription, 


Saktivarma 375 A. D. Do. 
Umavarma 400 A. D. Capital Si mhapura 
Candavarmā 425 A. D. Do. 


Nandaprabhaüjanavarmà 450 A. D. Capital Sarepalli, 
The exact relationship between these kings is not known 
from their records. But scholars li ke Dr. fleet opined that 
they might be closely related to Salankiyans owing to 
similarity of titles, names ete, etc. I stated while editing 
Salankayana Nandivarmi 's plates that. Salankàyanas and 
Pallavas might he closely related. It is probable that 
after the fall of Andhra Empire, the Country to the South 
of the river Krishna as well as to the north passed into 
Pallaya hands or closely allied tribes. 


3. Coming now to the History of Kalinga under 
Early Eastern Gangas, I have to State that so far it has 
been neglected. Of the three kingdoms of N. E. Dekkan, 
Viz,  Mahakosala or Daksina kosala (Modern Berar) 
2. Mahakantàra (Bastar and Agency Division of Madras). 
3. Kalinga. (East Coast plain extending from the rive! 
Mahanadi to the Godavari), this last country played ; 
very important part and though books on the history 0 
the Dekkan written by some scholars do not give a 
account of the Gangavamá£a rule over Kalinga, we can Be 
thanks to the discovery of their records, give some acco 
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So far, 20 copper plate inscriptions of the early Ganga 
kings have been published. From a critical examination of 
the same we get the following list (arranged in order of 
time noted in the records) of early Ganga kings who ruled 
over Kalinga. 

I. Hasti-varmà of the Urlam plates, who granted the 
village of Urumalla in the 80th year of the Gafigeya era. 

2. Indravarmà (Rajasimha) of the Acyutapuram 
plates and the Takkali plates both dated in the 87th year 
and of the Parlakimidi plates dated in the lst year of 
the Gangeya era. 

3. Indravarma of the Kalinga plates (two sets found 
in Chicacole) dated in the I28th and 36th year 
respectivly. 

4, Danàárnava's son, Indravarma of ihe Purli plates 
and the Tekkali plates dated in the years 37 and I54 res- 
pectivly. 

5. Gunàranava's son, Devendravarma of the Chieacole 
and Siddhantam plates dated in the 463 and I95 years 
respectively. 

6. Devendravarma’s son, Anantavarmà, who in the 
204th year of the Gaügaya era gave Thalathere to a Vedic 
scholar at the instance of his brother Jayavarma. 

7. Anantavarmà's son Sri Mananda Varma of the 
Santo Bomvali plates date 22]. 

8. Anantavarmi’s son, Devendravarma of the Kalinga 
plates and the Vizag plates dated in the Bist and 254th 
years respectively. 

9. Rajendravarma’s son, Anantavarma of the Alamanda 
plates dated in the 304th year of the Gangeya era. 

l0. Rajendravarmi’s son, Devendravarma of the 
Takkali plates dated in the 308th year and of the Bangalore 
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Museum plates dated probably 700 A, D.” 
Carnataka, Bangalore volume.) 
li. Devendravarma’s son, Ràjendravarma | 


( V id e Ep . 


CENE 342nd 

year of the Gàügeya era. (vide J. B. 0. R. &, vol ]9 
page I0l) 

J2. Devendravarma’s son, Satyavarma of the Chicacole 


plates dated in the 352nd year of Gàügeya era, 
48... Bhipendravarma’s son, Devendravarma 
Cheedivalasa plate dated in 397th year of Gangeya era, 
From the above list, the fol lowing genealogy may be 


of 


4 arranged :— 
2m Hastivarmà (80th year), 
E Indravarma (87th and 9lst years) 
Danarnava. 


His son, Indravarma (I28, 36, I37, and l54th years). 


Gunarnava 


His son, Devendravarma, (I83rd and I95th years) 


Jayavarma Anantavarma (204th year) 


His son, Sri Manandavarma His son, Devendravarma (25lst 
22 year. and 254) 


Rajendravarma 


C 


Anantavarma (304th year) Devendravarma (308th year) 


~ 


———— —— 


Rajendravarma (342nd year) Satyavarma (35lst year.) 
(Indravarma) Vajri 


Narasimha 
| 
Bhupendravarma 


Devendravarma (397th year) 
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E. GANGA CHRONOLOGY. 


The chronology of the early Gafgas presents insur- 
mountable difficulty. Scholars have suggested already 
several dates for the beginning of the Gàngeya Era. An 
unknown writer who edited Hastivarma’s Urlam plates 
in Andhra Patrika Ugadi Sanchika dated May I920, stated 
that Hastivarma of the Urlam plates must be the same 
as the Hastivarma of Vengi, who was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta. He also stated that Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates lived in 340, a.p. Further, since Hastivarma of 
Urlam plates has mentioned 80th year of the 
Gangeya era, he wrote, that date would 
synchronise with Samudragupla’s invasion about 350 A.D. 
Finally, he coneluded by writing that about 270 A.D. 
(350—80), the Giigeya era was started. But, the writer’s 
arguments are open to serious objection because, the 
Allahbad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta expressly 
states that it was Hastivarma of Vengi and not Hastivarma 
‘ of Kalinganagara that was defeated by him. It must also 
be remembered that the Hastivarma of Vengi was a Sàlan- 
kàyana, while the Hastivarmà of the Urlam plates was a 
Gangamalakulatilaka. Hence, Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates cannot be the same as Hastivarmà of Veigi and so he 
eannot be held to be a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
Thus, the writer's agument that the 80th year of the Gan- 
geya era would equivalent to 270 A.D. falls to the ground. 

Inan article, on the chronology of the Early Ganga 
kings of Kalinga, published in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa research society (Vol. IX) dated 923 by my 
friend Mr. Œ. Ramdas B.A. the theories put forward 
by Dr. Fleet to settle the epoch of the Gangeya era, (Vide 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XVI) were closely examined. In editing the 
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Parlakimidi plates of Maharaja Indravarma, Dr. Fle i 
stated that the Epoch of the Gangeya era still remained t 
be determined. However, while previously publishing the 
Chicacole grants, Dr. Fleet stated that the clue to the 
date might perhaps be found in the mention of the eclipse 
of the moon in Indravarma’s grant of the L28th year, Also, 
he stated that the Indravarma of the grant of I98th year 
might possibly be identieal with the Adhirajendra who 
overthrew  Indrabhattàraka, a younger brother of the 
Eastern Calukyan king Jayasimha I (A.D., 633—666) Mr. 
Ramadas availed himself of the clues supplied by Dr. Fleet, 
but after a detailed astronomical ealeulation, stated that 
the years suggested by Dr. Fleet to determine the 
beginning of the Kalinga Ganga Era would not stand the 
test and that Indravarma of 28th year could not be inden- 
tifed with A dhiraja Indra mentioned in the Godavari 
Grant of Raja Prthvimüla. 

Mr. Ramdas stated that, from the use of the phrase 
" Vijayarajasamvatsara 7? found in all the Ganga grants, 
the Vijayam or the vietory alluded to, signified the inde- 
pendence of Kaliüga, from out of the hands of the Pista- 
pura kings, who formerly ruled over Kali hga but who were 
defeated by Samudragupta about the middle of the fourth. 
century A.D. He has instituted a comparison between the 
characters of the plates of Early Gangas and those of, the 
Plates of Guptas and opined that the initial year of the- 
Kalinga era should be Placed between the years 330 and 
400 A.D. Further, he hag stated thus: -“ Since the © 
ploits of Samudragupta belonged to this period and sinc 
he. defeated Svamidatta, Kalinga, might have passed: 
under his control and then he must haye shown. mercy E ; 
Placing one of his followers on the throne of the conquer 
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country, namely, Kalinga.” This follower according to him 
was a Ganga prince who out of gratitude must have founded 
the Ganga era. further he added * Taking 0९358 year 
of Gingeya Era o be the last year of Satyavarma’s reign, 
Kàmárnava I (founder of later Gangeyas) seems to have 
ascended the throne 35 years after the founding of the 
elal is seen that Kamairnaya I came to throne in 
Saka 05. So, the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the Era is Saka 300 or A.D. 378.” This fails 
within Saka णा the dates of Samudragupta’s 
accession and death respectively. 

Finally by a series of astronomical calculations, based 
on the solar and lunar eclipses mentioned in Gaüga grants 
he came to the conclusion that the Saka year 27l or A.D. 
340 would be the the year when the Gàügeva era was 
initiated. 

The above conclusions of my friend do not bear the 
test of time, owing to the discovery of the Cheedivalasa 
grant of Devendravarm which is dated in the 397th year 
of the Gàügeya era. | E, according to my friend, the Gangeya 
era was founded in Saka 27 lL, Devendravarma of the 
Present grant would have ruled in the Saka year 668 or 
A.D, 746 i.e., LT years after Kamàraava's accession to the 
throne of later Gaga dynasty according to my frient's cal- 
culation and 23 years according to other calculation. 

In other words, the donor of the Cheedivalasa grant 
and Kamarnava the first, the founder of the later Ganga 
line Would not only be contemporaries, but would also rule 
from the same place viz. Ralinganagara. This would be 
hard to accept. Under the circumstances. it must be said 
that the era could not be founded in 27L Saka as stated by 
my friend. From a study of the Paleography, the alphabet 
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of the grants of the early Ganga kings cannot be held : 
belong to such an early date, as is suggested by the chro. 
nology of my friend. Also, the internal evidence of the 
several grants preculdes us from accepting the arguments 
of Mr. Ramdas that the Eastern Gañgas were placed on the 
throne by the Gupta Emperor. Samudra Gupta. Not only 
do they fail to tell us the saine but they also proclaim 
that the Early Ganga kings established their power over 
Kalinga by their own prowess. Further, it must be noted 
that Gupta era was not at all reeognised but on the other 
hand the “Augmenting Victorious Gàngeya era" was 
started just like the “ Augmenting Victorious 3upta era." 
If the Gangas had been placed on the Kalinga throne by 
Samudra Gupta, they would have adopted the Gupta era 
dating from 39—320 A.D ; (not 349 A. D. as Mr. Ramdas 
thinks) and they would not have ventured to start an 
independent era of their own. Ag was pointed out in my 
article on Gangeya Era contributed to J. A. H. R. Vol. 2. 
Part 2 the Eastern Ganga kings started their era only 
after tiie decline and fall of the Imperial Guptas in the 
latter half of the fifth century about 450 A.D. or 460 A.D. 
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I6. From the above account, 
and chronology of the Eastern Gangas as follows :— 
(Maharaja) Hastivarma 
(probably 530 A.D.) 


न = aie . | . 
(Maharaja) Rajasimha Indravarma 
or Adhiraja Indra (537, 54 A.D.) 
] 


5 Gun ārņa va 
Son (Maharaja) Indrayarmā 
(578, 604 A.D.) 


i Gunarnava 
Son (Maharaja) Devendravarma 
(633, 645 A.D.) 


Sons, Jayavarma and (Maharaja) Anantavarma 
(654 A.D.) 
Maharaja Sri (Maharaja) Devend- 


Manandavarma (67L) ravarma (70l, 704 A.D.) 


(Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara) 
Rajendravarma 


Sons. Anantavarma and (Maharaja) 
(754 A.D.) Devendravarma 
(758 A.D.) 
Lo ds 0 RN 
COE xd. rs 2 i M 
Sons, Raj "avasms and Maharaja) 
(793 बज En द a (30! A.D.) 


Vajri (Indravarma) =® 
Son Marasimha > 
Son, (Maharajadhiraja Parameśwara) 
Bhipendravarma _ 
Son, Devendravarma (847 A.D.) 
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Social and Religious conditions: — 

The early Kalinga kings who ruled in the 4th and St 
century A.D. called themselves in their records Para : 

=! Nu es "a. = q = “Lama 

Bhagavatas, Matipitrpaidanudhyatas, Sakala-Kalingag 

; à "Nt. 4 à at- 
hipatis, Maharajas etc. 

The order was always addressed to the Kutumbing 
(cuitivators) of villages granted, whose consent or advice 
in the matter was found necessary. Though the Dynastic 

* a G ve f t » 7 <] j- A3 t 
name or Gotra of the Donor is not given, the country, name 
aud Gotra of the Donee were always mentioned. 


These grants were made from the royal residence, a 
willed town or even village. The early grants consisted 
of houses or fields or small hamlets and these were made 
for merit, learning or valuable Services rendered to kings 
in the occasion of solar or lunar eclipse or on the occasion 
of Makara Sankranti or other festive occasions such as 
marriage, conquest, recovery from ill-health ete. 

The seript of the records and the titles borne by them 
elosely resemble those of the Salankayan and Pallavan, 
Thouzh they call themselves ‘ Paramahhagivatas’ they 
seem to he Sivabhágavatas, The term ‘ Sakalakaliüga ’ 
may devolve after all a part of Ganjam Dt. Parlakimidi 
and Chicacole Talakimidi and Chicacole Talugs. ‘The title 
Maharaja may denote a subordinate position because 
titles like M third jadhiraja, Paramabhattàraka alone show 
paramount position, 

This Kalinga line of kings came to be succeeded by 
the Gaiga vanga or gaiga kula line of kings in the later 
half of 5th Century. A.D. after the fall of Guptr-vakatakas 
They are to be called Early gangas whose records are 
found from the time of Vajrahasta dated Saka 960. They 
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are also to be called Kastren Gaiigas of Kaliiga Nagara as 
opposed to Western Gangas of Talkad. 

According to Prof. Hiralal, the Sailodbhava or Saila- 
vamía was changed into Gaügavamía and the dynasty had 
its origin in the region of \iahanadi, though the W. Ganga 
Inscriptions are found from 3rd C. A. D. and E. G jaga 
[ns:riptions from 5th C. A. D. the earliest which give a 
detailed account of their origin belong to latter times—IIth 
C. A. D. Hari candra had son Bharata whose wife 
bathed in R. Ganges at the time of conception and gota 
son called Ganga Datta who founded the Ganga line. One 
of his Sucecssors, Visnnugupta had two sons, Bhagadatta 
and Sridatta between whom he divided the kingdom. 
The former got Kalinga and the latter got the ancestral 
country with elephant as crest. A successor of the latter, 
Padmanabha had to fight against the ruler of Ujjain. So 
he sent his two sons Dadiga and Mahadeva with some 
brahmins to the help of a Jain Guru Simhanandi at Gan- 
gavadi. The Eastern Gangas (latter line) have also similar 
stories to tell as about their origin. They also trace their 
name to Ganga or Ganges. The Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy and Latin writers like Virgil and Curtins refer 
to ‘ Gangaridae.’ Phiny writes of Gangaridae Calingae or 
Ganges of Kalinga. It wouid appear that the tribe of 
Gahgas o riginally dwelt in the Ganges Basin from whence 
they moved down to south or Daksina along the east eoast 
plain, just as the other northern tribes moved into dekkan 
along the western route. The invasion of the Hünas and the 
defeat of the G uptas caused a revolution in the north and so 
by the year 500 A.D , a No. of nothern dynasties moved into 
the south and formed kingdoms. This fact explains their 
inclination to follow the northern eustoms political and 
Social. 
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The early Eastern Ganga kings had thein Capital i 
५ y of their l 
Go karnasvami 
8 conquerors of 
establishers Of the | 


Vijaya-Kalinga Nagara from which they issued man 
grants. They were even all worshippers of 
of Mt. Mahadevagiri. "They cali themselve 
Sakala Kalifiga. They were the 


spotless family of Ganga. They were Matapitepadany. | 
dhyatas, ParamamaheSvaras and Maharajas, Though | 


most of the grants were made from the ea pital, a few were — — 
made from Dantapusa and other places. Again, though 

most of the grants were made to brahmins a few Were ——- 
made to vaityas and rajaputras also. Gotra Sh — 
as well as the country of the | ^onees are all given, The 
grants were made to brahmins to provide worship and 
offerings to god paramesvara, or to obtain increased merit 
for the king and his parents. They were also made on 
the oceasion of eclipse, marriage, conquest, ete. The 
writers and exeeutors of these grants were sometimes 
Madanàükura Pailiva, Pallava 


Candra or similar people 
or Dharma Khedi, Ugra Khedi or other Khedi Kadambas 
who seem to be related to the kings. ‘The king's order was 
addressed to the cultivators (Kutumbins) and village heads 
(Rastrakita Pramukhas) of the place granted. 

The villages granted were made perpetually free from 
all taxes obstacles, and entry of soldiers. Water and other 
facilities were also given. 

In all the early Eastern Ganga grants, Brahmins arè | 

known by their gotras and their Sakhas or branches of Vedic 

ritual or Sūtra. They are also called Vaüga Brahmins of 

; marüpa Brahmins probably, after the name of the 

coun try to which they belonged, In other words, Gotra anf 

seem to be the only distinguishing features the | 
ie Brahmins. The same may be said of the Ks 

as with the exception that they do not mention D 
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Gotras in their inscriptions. While the early Calukyan 
and Pallava kings of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D 
mention their Gotra in their grants, the later dynasties like 
Rastvakttas, Pratiharas and Eastern Gangas nowhere 
mention their Gotra. As rightly pointed out by Mr. C. V 
Vaidya in his hook on Mediaeval Hindu India, the Kula 
eame to be known as Gotra as for instance, Pratihara 
Gotra and Guhila Gotra. Similarly, the Gangeya Kulanvayas 
and the Gangamélakulatilakas may be said to belong to the 
Gàugeya Gotra. Mv. Vaidya, it is due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were not in vogue with the Ksa- 
trivas and the worship of Puranie deities especially of Siva 
became supreme. ‘The former required the recital of Gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally Gotra and 
and Pravara lost importance with the Ksatriyas who never 
lost respect for Vedas and Vedie ritual not involving killing 

of animals aud hence have preserved the memory of Gotras 
and Pravara. Some of the Kings were learned men who 
knew Vedas and Sastras and who performed sacrifices. 
Devendravarmà of Cheedivalasa piates gave gifts of land 

to Brahmin scholars for the reason * Maya ijyadhyayana- 
kriyarabhyate’’. They were ail “paramamahe<varas”. 
They erected Siva temples and worshipped lingas. Almost 

all dynasties during this period followed Saivite worship 
though Visnu cult aud Jain worship were tolerated. 
This Siva worship is stated ‘to be more congenial 

to valour and spirit of independence. Both the — 
Eastern Ganga kings and Eastern Calukyan kings refer 
in their grants to their worshipping Saivite Gods and 
Goddesses situated on mountain tops and winning victorie 
as the result of such worship. The whole of a eren 

५ Kalinga countries are studded with Iévara lingas. T 


ae, 
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account of Hiuen Tsang shows that in Kongoto or Ko 
yodha Kali^ga and Vengi countries Bhuddism Was decli; 3 
and Brahminie Hinduism as evidenced by the 
Deva temples was rising into prominence. 

The qualities of the king have thus been described in 
their records. They were noted for Naya, Vinaya, Days 
Daksinya, Saurya, Audarya, Satya, Tyagadiguna, Matai 
trpadanudhyata, ete. ‘They were Goin rnasvàmipada. 
bhaktas and paramamaheSvaras. Later kings had the 
titles — Maharajadhirajaparametvara showing that they 
obtained paramount power over the whole of Kalinga. 
These kings like the kings of other dynasties of the tine 
were Brahminical Ksatriyas who followed the | ead of the 
Brahmanic priests and who built Saivite t emples and en- 
couraged Sanskrit learning. In fact, the Aryan civilization 
of the north was freely introduced and developed in the 
Dekkan. These kings were accustomed to be absolute rulers 
though they had to follow the advice of the Purohitas, Min- 
isters and other officers. Their rule may therefore be des- 
cribed as benevolent despotism. The rules of Mànava- 
dharnia‘astra and the principles of Kauti lya's Arthasastra 
operated freely. 

The king was at the head of the administration. All 
land belonged to him. He therefore received taxes. ID 
addition to taxes, customs dues, court fees, dues Lrom 
forests and mines, gifts and benevolences were received. 
The village formed the lowest uni t of administration. ‘The 
village heads known as Rastrakiila  Pramükhas Were 
consulted in all matters of local administration, They 
were responsible for the collection of ki ngs dues and for 
the preservation of Peace and order. "The villages were 
self sufficing units which enjoyed a large measure ° 
autonomy. 


ling 
Presence of 
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52 
E. F.— History of Kosala and Vengi. 


According to Hiuen Tsang, north-east Dekkan com- 
prised the following kingdoms in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D. :— 


I. Udra or Ucha or Orissa. It was L,400 miles in 


eireuit and had its capital probably at Jajpur 5 miles in 
extent. The soil was rich and fertile and produced all 
kinds of grain and strange flowers and fruits. The people 
were uncivilized, of yellow black colour and spoke a langu- 
age different from that of Central India. They were fond 
of learning. ‘Their country was a strong seat of Buddhism, 
for, there were hundreds of Sañghārāmas with ten thou- 
sand monks and only about fifty Deva temples. A Saügha- 
rama called Puspagiri situated on a great mount which 
had a Stüpa close by was visited by Buddhists. This 
country had to the south-east a great sea port called Char- 
itra and merchants from China, Japan, East Indies obtain- 
ed precious stones, elephants, cotton fabrics ete., and expor- 
ted them from this port. 

South-west of Orissa was Koniyodhya; the people were 
brave and impulsive but black, They were polite and 
honest and used the same written characters as in Mid-India 
but their pronunciation was different. Buddhism was 
not followed. Hinduism was rising. ‘The nation was 
powerful. Tt had cities protected by walls and an army 
brave and enterprizing. They ruled neighbouring provinees 
by force As their country bordered on the sea, the people 
Were seafaring and trade inere:sed. Cowrie shells and 
Pearls were used in commercial transactions. This country 
may be identified with the northern part of Ganjam aud AS 
southern part of Puri i. €, the region round bs : ME 
lake. In latter times it was ruled over by Bhauja kings. 
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To the south-west of this and beyond a vast Jungle, |, 
Kalinga. It was one thousand miles in circuit and its capi- 
tal was 5 miles round. The soil was fertile but the jungles 
were full of wild elephants. ‘The people were rough ang 
uncivilized but brave and honest. At one time, Kalinga 
was very populous (during the time of A‘oka and Khara- 
vela ?) but later on, it declined owing to the frequent in. 
vasions of neighbouring kings. 

To the north-west of Kaliüga lay Kosala (Modern 
Berar). It was one thousand miles round and its eapital 
was 8 miles in circuit. The population was very dense, 
Towns were protected by walls. People were black, 
E impetuous, brave and honest. Both Buddhism and Hin- 
duism were prevalent. There wasa great and celebrated 
rock-cut five-storeyed Buddhist monastery with Vihiras 
enclosed. 


Then the pilgrim visited Andhra or Veigi country 
which was then ruled over by Jayasimha [ of Eastern Cilu- 
kyan line. The country was six hundred miles in cireuit 
and had 20 Saigharamas and 3) Deva temples. South of 
^M this country lay D^hanakatika or “sreat Andhra" which 
| was probably ruled over by the Pallaya kings. 


An account of South Kosala and Ve izi from inscriptions. 


= This country formed part of the Andhra Empire in 


= the early centuries of the Christian era. The 23rd Andhra 

fp Dutamiputre Sātakarni is said, according to Nasik 
E e Mseription to have conquered South Kosala or Berat | 
with the other countries of the Dekkan excluding mg < 
outhern-most Tamil kingdoms, ‘Till the fall of the 
umpire in 226 A, D, il formed a part of it and 
jr Separate under a new line of kings, 70 
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ably Pallava in origin. Samudragupta in his Pillar in- 
scription UE pet he conquered Mahendra of Kosala 
and then Vyagh raraja of Mahakantara and finally entered 
Kalinga. It is doubtful whether this country formed a 
part of the early Ganga rule because none of the in- 
scriptions of this line are discovered there, We next hear 
of its conquest by Pulakesin II the western Calukyan 
Emperor who after conquering it defeated the ruler of 
Kalinga at Pistapura and made Kaliiga and Vengi 
into a separate Viceroyalty under his younger brother. 
About the middle of the 7th century A. D., the Chinese 
Bhuddist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it and left a very in- 
structive account of it which is given already. The Eas- 
tern Calukyan king Vijayaditya II who ruled for 44 
years in the first half of the 9th century A.D. and who ruled 
over both Vergi and Kalinga as attested by the discovery 
of his inscriptions in both the countries.defeated a certain 
Nagaraja of South Kosala. His step-brother is said to 
belong to Haihaya dynasty, his mother being the daughter 
of. the Kalacuri king of Tripura. Vijayaditya IV. 
claims to have.conquered the region of Trikalinga along 
with its .forests. The Eastern. Galukyans defeated. the 
Kalingas and obtained the elephants from the Kousalas. 
From the above account it is clear that (he Eastern Calu- 
kyans tried to conquer Kosala but in vain. The Vaka- 
takas claim to have defeated the Kousalas. Narendrasena 
in an inscription claims to have conquered Kosala, Makala, 
and Malava in467 A. D. Another king of the Vakitakas 
Harisena (50) to 530 A. D.) elaims to have made conquests 
in all directions and conquered Malava, Kaliüga, Kosala, 
Triküta, Lata and Andhra. 50, Bhanugupta of Malava 
is said to have allied himself with the king of Sarabhapura 
Which is identified as Kosala by Dubrueil, but was de- 
feated by Harisena. “It is probable that the V नध 
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dynasty was: replaced in the middle of the Gth- ce 


- . : ntur , 
A. D. by that of Kalaeuris who held the possession a 
all the country between Nasik and Ujjain’, Dube 


states that Raipur on river Mahanadi was ruled Over ] 
° K . s . 

kings of Sarabhapura, and that it was situated betwe 
Kalinga and Vakataka kingdoms. Its kings Were the 
vassals of Vakatakas and the letters of their inseriptiong 
are ‘boxheaded like those of Guptas and Vakatalkas? The 
two most powerful kings that ruled over South Kosala 
in the latter half of the 5th century A. D. 


Dy 
en 


were Sudeva 
and Jaya. Whatis known as Amarakantak region was 
included in Kosala. It would appear that the Kalacuris of 
Cheda conquered Kosala at the close of Sth century and 
fought for extension of power in the 9th centu ry with their 
neighbours the Eastern Gaügas and Eastern Ca luk yans. 
Conclusion :—The History of this part of India is 
still shrouded in obsecurity from which a few inscriptions 
reveal a very interesting picture. Tt is clear that N. E. 
Dekkan in the first millennium A. D. was subject to. the 
same position to which N. W. Dekkan was. ‘The fall of the 
Andhra .Empire due probably to Pallava invasion re- 
sulted in the establishment of several » Brahmanieal dynas- 
ties. A Hindu Brahmanical Revival followed by the exten- 
sive use of Sanskrit, performance of Horse sacrifices, 
study of Vedas, gifts to Brahmans and ‘Temples, took 
place after the Buddhist age. The Aryan culture and 
civilisation of Northern India freely flowed into the 
Dekkan through the channels of the Vakataka, E. Ganga 
and E. Calukyan rulers, The administration of justice 
according to Manava Dharma Sastra and  Cánaky4* 
Arthra Sastra and reconstruction of Varnasrama and 
religious ideals which were modified by Buddhist tencts 
and spread of Aryan civilisation freely into the Drav" 
dian South were no mean achievements of this period. 
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ASSAMESE HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Suryyakumar Bhuyan, M. d., B. L., Professor, Cotton 
College, Gauhali, Assam. 


The talented compiler of the Gupta inscriptions 
deplored, in the following words, the absence of ancient 
historical compilations in India, —^Rieh as have been their 
bequests to us in other lines, the Hindus have not transmit- 
ted to us any historical works which ean be accepted as re- 
liable for any early times....It is, indeed, very questionable | 
whether the ancient fTindus ever possessed the true histori- 
eal se ise, in the shape of the faculty of putting together 
genuine history on broad and critical lines.’"- This 
statement would have been qualifie l to a great extent if it 
had been known that the Assamese people have preserved 
regular chronicles of their country from very early times. - 
This claim is substantiated by what Sir George Abraham 
Grierson said several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
India,— [he Assamese are justly proud of their national 
literature... In no department have they. been more success- 
ful than.in a branch of study in which India, as a rule, iş 
curiously deficient. The historical works, or Buranjis, as’ 
they are styled by the Assamese, are numerous and volu- 
minous. According to the custom of the country, a know- 
ledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to 
àn Assamese gentleman." 


Anandaram Dhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to re- 
ceive the light of western culture, and who rose to the rank 
of a District Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote 


T E — 
Dr. J. P. Fleet's Indien Epigraphy. reprinted from The Imperial 
Tadia, Vol. TI, pp. 3 and 5. k 
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so early as 855,—“In no department of literature 
Assamese appear to have been more successful tha 
tory. Remnants of historical works that treat 
of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of Rajah Y 
still in existence. The chain of historical ey 
since the last 600 years, has been careful ly p reserved, and 
their authenticity can be relied upon. Tt would be difficult 
to name ail the historical works, or as they are Styled by 
the Assamese, Buranjis. They are ı merous and volumin- 
ous. According to the custom of the coun try, a knowledge 
ofthe Buranjis was an indispensable qualification in an 
ऱ्य Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, and 
specially the Government and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical eveuts, - repared by the learn- 
ed Pandits of the country. ^"! 
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- -Of these Buranjis, many have been recovered while 
many more are stiil in possession of ancient families They 
are written in fast-coloured ink on polished strips of the 
bark, of. Saci tree, Aquiluria Agallocha. We may classify 
these chronicles under three main heads, confining our Te: 
marks. to those which we have ourseives. seen and. gone 
through. .. NS : E 

I. Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kamar 
ipa, from Bhagadatta to the consquest of Assam by the 
Aboms, a Shan tribe, in 228 A. D. | 


2. Chronicles of the Ahom kings of Assam, from I228 


to the termination of their rule in 826 continued up P 
. 838 A. D. 


x 


| 3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam. 
Beside the above thr 


23 


TOUS 
ee classes there are e 
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varieties of chronicles Supplementing and amplifying the 
information found in the former, and they ar ae 
archives and chronicles, family histories or 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Satra Buranjis 
and metrical chronicles dealing with the lives of religions 
pontiffs and founders of the numerous religious creeds and 
monasteries of Assam. 


e dynastic 
VamSavalis, 


l. Chronicles of Early Kàmarüpa Rulers.—History and 
tradition are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, 
and none of them gives an exhaustive survey of all the 
rulers, though attempts are made to indicate the chronology 
by the mention of succeeding dynasties with the names of 
their prominent representatives. One feels that the erude 
chroniclers have committed ‘the fault of treating contempo- 
taneous dynasties as successive’. Some names occurring 
here are to be found in the inscriptions of Kamaripa kings, 
published from time to time in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the Epigraphica Indica. 

According to these chronicles, the earliest king of 
Assam or Kaàmarüpa was Mahirafiga-danava, son of Brahma, 
Who had his eapital at Moiroka near Gauhati. He was 
Sueceeded by Hatakasur, Sambarasur and Ratnasur. ‘The 
last king was killed by Visnu, who installed Narakasur on 
the throne of Prazjyotisa. After ihe death of Naraka in 
the hands of Srikrsna, the great Bhagadatta of 
Kuruksetra fame sat on the throne of Kamaripa. Dis- 
“epancics are noticeable in the enumeration of the succes- 
Sors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the following 


the i poke copper-Plate granta of the following kings of Kamarupa were publishol in 
अ drapala ५ B. for 840, | 894, IS97 and I393 respectively, Vanamaladeva, Balavarman, 

` Ratnapala ; those of Vaidyadeva and Bhaskaravarman in Ep. Ind. for छाव 
* Bhuyan’y Copper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old Assam, 
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his son Prthvipala, and numerous other kings of th 
Bhagadatta line, extending over nineteen gener ; 
ruler reigning for a period of I05 to I25 years, ; 

a king of another dynasty, named Madhava, Whose in 
Laksmipala invaded Gauda, and died after a reign of Ty 
years. Laksmipila’s son Subahu, Suvinga in sone 
chronicles, detained the horse let loose by Raja Vikram. 


ations, each 
Then ¢ 


ditya in connection with his A ‘vamedha Sacrifice, 
Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotisapura, and reseued his 
horse after vanquising Subahu, who then retired to the 
Himalayas with his wife and children. He was succeeded i 
hy his minister Sumati, though he had a son, Subala, who 
joined his father in his penances. There were 2 kings of J 
the dynasty of Madhava’. Then a  Ksatriya, named 
Jitari, who belonged to the Dravida country occupied the 
throne of Kamarüpa, and assumed the name Dharmapala, 
who brought to Assam several families «f Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Gauda and Kanauj. Dharmapala’s son 
Satanika, also known as Ratnapala or Raktasimha invaded | 
the Gauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his sol 
Somapala. The Ksatriya dynasty founded by Jitàn 
. ruled for 8, according to some manuscripts I7, generations 
the last being Ramacandva or Pratápasimha, whose S% 
through Candraprabha, named Sasarike or Avimatta, 
became ruler of all the four pi/has of Kamaripa, Rabo 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara. Arimatta constructed a 
huge rampart, which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this 
day ; he was defeated by the invader Phinguá, of the 05 


"e t a | |] 
mily of Kamata, who had learnt the vulnerable pom 
hiram Barua memtions]7 Kings of tho Dynasty. 
i for I0 ee: Ace, to Gunibhiram 
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the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter's wife 
Raktamala. Phingua murdered Haltamalà, but he himself 
was killed by Arimatta's son Raktasimha or Gajànka, who 
then ascended the throne of his father. Gajanka was 
succeeded by his son Sukaranka, and the latter by 
Mrganka. Arimatta’s descendants ruled for four gene- 
rations, for the period of 240 years, from Saka LI60 to I400. 
Mrganka was chiidless, and he died of consumption as a 
punishment for carrying on secret liaison with a Brahmana 
woman. With Mrganka, the long line of Hindu rulers of 
Assam came to an end. Kamaripa then became divided 
into numerous principalities, governed by the Barabhuyans 
and others who were gradually subdued by the Ahoms. The 
kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Padshah of Gaur. 
Kuch Behar then rose into prominence under ViSvasimha 
in the first half of the sixteenth century’. 


The above synopsis, which has been based on manus- 
eript chronicles without any attempt to divest the narrative 
ofits native erudeness, will convince the reader that a 
systematic altempt was made in old Assam to record at 
least the traditions, which have been regarded asa 
Subsidiary source of history, specially when they receive 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as 
inscriptions. The original narrative of the Buranjis might 
have been drawn from written records which have now been 
lost, and which may eventually come to light when a more 
Systematic, vigorous and organised attempt is made to 


Man ue This account of the early Kamarupa rulers is basal on two India Office 

Sa Useripts, transeripts of which are in the library of the Kamarap. Anusandhan 

eee Gauhati. I haye also consulted Haliram Dhekial Phukan’s (father of Anundo- 
ve Quoted ante) History of Assam in Bengali, published in I829. Phukan appears to 

गज 2 his materials from ms. Chronicles of the class described Vide Review of 
h ram Phulcan 's History in the Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat by S. K., 
Wan. ]333 p y Nee 
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recover and examine all the manuscripts lying iui 
arebives of Assamese families. Epigraphie m" 
hitherto discovered, tend more to corroborate in «nM ; 
than to eontradiet the account given above, making am | 
allowance for the absence of the critical Spirit E. 
absolutely a modern product. At least, it has not been 
proved that any of the facts is unreliable except from the 
chronological point of view. 


Inseriptional evidence helps us to trace the following 
rulers of Kàamarüpa : Naraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta 
interval*, Pusyavarman, Samudravarman, Balavarman I, 
Kalyanavarman, Ganapativarman, M ahendravarman, Nàrày- 
anavarman, Mahabhitivarman, Candramukhavarman 

ranka, Suprasthita- 


Sthitavarman, Susthitavarman alias Mrg 
varman, Bhaskaravarman, interval, Sā lastambha, Vigrahas- 
tambha, Palakastambha, Vijayastambha, inteval (2), Śri- 
Harsa, interval, Pralambha, Harjjara, Vanamala, Jayamila, 
Balavarman II, interval, Tyagasimha, Brahmapila, 
Ratnapala, interval, Tisyadeva, Vaidyadeva. The non- 
recurrence of most of these names in the chronicles may be 
due to the following reasons ; first, the epigraphic texts 
were composed by learned scholars under the strict super 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, 
and in consultation with authentic dynastic records, where 
laudatory exaggerations may creep in, as in the case 0 f He 
Mandasor inscription of Yafodharman? but never an m 
accuracy with regard to the names of persons or places: p 
reward for his labour the eomposer's name occasionally go 
down to posterity, being engraved in the concluding po 


>>>“ 
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the inscription, as the one of Mahadandayaka Harisena of 
the AUahabad Inscription of Samudragupta. The kings are 
mentioned in their honorifie appellations, rather than in 
their popular titles, except on very rare occasions, where 
the popular name had some widespread Significance as in 
ihe case of Bhaskaravarman’s father Susthitavarman, 
whose alternative name Mrganka also figures in the 
Nidhanapur copperplate, a title which Hamsavega could 
not forbear to mention before Emperor Harsavardhana?. 
The chronicles of the early period which approximate the 
free-lance journalism of the present day rather than 
authoritative official documents, and which were mainly 
written for popular instruction, generally inserted the 
names by which the monarchs were known widely among 
their subjects. Arimatta, who like king Arthur, is the 
central figure ofan extensive eycle of legends is never 
known as Saganka, which name occurs curiously only in 
one chronicle. So we believe some of the chronicle kings of 
Kàmarüpa may be identical with the sovereigns of the 
epigraphic relics. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto 
discovered, do not help us to trace the missing links ; and 
intervals of hundreds of years, as in (he case of Vajradatta 
and Pusyavarman, remain still unbridged. ‘The chronicle 
kings might have reigned in these intervals. 

Nowlet us turn to the epigraphie corroborations of 
the chronicle account. In ail the inscriptions and Hindu 
classics, Bhagadatta is regarded as the founder of the dy- 
nasty of kings, known after his name, and known also as 
the Bhauma dunasty’. The chronicles give Dharmapala 
शि... नम 


l. Rann's Harsha-charita. tr. Cowell nnd Thomas. p. 27. E 
K 2. Bhauma is गिर to a ruler of Noraka's race in Ratnapala’s grant, wis 
Em ra is used as the name of the dynasty to whieh Vajradatta belonged in Indra- 

Ais grant. Vide J.A.8.B,, I897,p. L245 2898. p. 208. 
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as the name of Bhagadatta’s successor, against Vajradat 
in the inseriptions. Dharmapala is a generie title, NI. 
assumed also by the first Dravidian king of Kamantpg 
Jitar. Vajradatia might have been known also ag DE 
mapala, which has been used by our tradit lonalist chroni- 
cler, leaving the more accurate dynastic name Vajradat ta 
to the official composer. 

Another king of Kamariipa, Subahu, is said to have 
intercepted the sacrificial horse 0 f Vikramàd itya evidently 
a powerful ruler of Northern India. As this tradition has 
a more general interest we will serutin ise it somewhat 
minutely. The generic character of the name Vikramäditya 
has now been established beyond question’. But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the 
Kamarüpa king, Subahu, the last king of the Post- Bhaga- 
datta dynasty? There are four recorded conflicts between 
Kamaripa and rulers of Northern India. 

(a) Kamariipa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers 
Pratyanta ny patis, gratified the imperious commands and 
obeyed the orders of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta 
as we learn from the Allahabad inscription’, which how- 
ever does not give any accaunt of the conquest or subjuga- 
tion of Kàmarüpa. Tt ig a well known fact that the Im- 
perial Guptas favoured the recrudescence of Hinduism, 
and that Samudragupta who has been styled in a coin 
Asvamedha Parakrama, restored the ASvamedha_ sacrifice, 
was supposed to be in abeyance since the time of Pusyami- 
tra. The conqueror Performed the ceremony with great 
suplendour, where millions of gold and silver coins were 
distributed among Brahmanas, An inseribed stone figure, 


Voir ius ne न अल ———— 
l. Vide Indian Antiquary, I90I "PUB. LODA 
E (I, INOS, 
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of a sacrificial horse is now in the Lucknow Museum 
though the inscription which was visible before is now a 
most effaced’. Samudragupta's son Candragupta II 
is regarded as one of the Indian Vikramadityas, during 
whose reign Kalidasa is supposed to have flourished. The 
poets description of Raghu’s digvijaya over the Kamarüpa 
king?, who was vanquished in his own territory by the 
imperial invader, might be au echo of the actual defeat of 
the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the poet’s 
patron. Our chronicler’s transferring of the title Vikra- 
maditya from son to father is the most rational historical 
mistake, in the muitiplieity of the title ; and besides, who 
knows that the Indian Napolean himself was not a 


Vikramaditya ? 

(b) According to the Mandasor stone inscription, 
Yasodharman extended his territories up to the Lauhitya. 
The achievements of this ruler as recorded iu the inserip- 
tion have been held as an instance of panegyrical grandilo 
quence; and his name is not mentioned in any other con- 
temporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would he impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya. 

(c) The Aphsad inscription refers to the victory of 
Mahasenagupta, one of the later Gupta rulers over Susthi- 
tavarman, the fame of which heroic deed was heard on the 
banks of the Lauh itya during the reign of Mahasenagupta’s 
Srandson Adityasena, some seventy or eighty years after. 
Discarding the theory of Susthitavarman being a Maukhari 
king, and taking him as the Kamariipa ruler, being father of 
Bhaskavavarman’, we have no additional date to connect 
OO 


l. su History of India, p. 288 ^ 

i aghuvamsa, Canto 4, vv. Sl-35. f ड - 
"Ord, whe The name Susthitavarman does not occur in any Manian E. ion 
(| While itis mentioned as that o? Bhaskaravarman's father in (L) Harshac , 


the Nidhanpur eopper-plate, (3) and on the Nalanda seal. 
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the Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman contest With our 


nicler’s Vikramaditya-Subahu campaign. chro, 


(bì According to the account of the chronicle th 
last king of Naraka’s line was ousted by Madhava Wl i 
had 20 successors, the last being Subáhu who was imm 
by a Vikramaditya. The copper-plate of Ratnapaln 
J. A. S. B., I898, p. ll4, states that Naraka's dynasty E 
overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the | 
Salastambha had 20 successors, the last being Tyāgasimha. 
The grant of Vanamāladeva, J. A. S. B., ॥840, says that 
Pralambha, father of Harjjaravarman’, destroyed his 
enemies and took action against those who were enemies 
to his ancestors, from Salastambha to Sri-Harsa, In the 
inscription of Jayadeva Paracakrakama, the Licchayi 
king of Nepal, Harsadeva is mentioned as father of 
Rajyamati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a tri- 
bute which has not been paid to her father Harsadeva, 
probably because Rajyamati’s relationship with the Bha- 
gadatta family was derived from the female line’. One 
thing is clear from this inference that, Rajyamati's mother 
ete, being of the family of Bhagadatta, Harsadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees 
with the evidence of the chronicle accoun t, and Vanamála's 
grant read with that of Ratnapala, and Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar surmises that Harsadeva of the Nepal 
inscription is the same as Sri-Harsa of Vanamala’s grant. 
The learned historian points to the possibility of Harsa- 
deva of Kamarüpa, and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga 4 
Kosala, being the Gauda ruler who was defeated by pre 
pum o 5 0 Cae 0 ——— 


I. In the rock inscription at Tezp if the reign of 
where the Gupta era 5I’) has been used, corresponding to 828-29 A. D. . the J 
A 2 The inseription was deciphered by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji. in 

nta Vol-IX, The date of the inscp, corresponds to A, D. 7585—79. 
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varman of Kanauj, as described in the Prakrta poem 
Gaudavaho, i.c. Gaudavadha or slaying of the Bengal 
ruler. Yasovarman was a veritable Vikramaditya, 
being patron of Bhavabhüti, and Vakpatiraja the author of 
Qaudavaho. May we not take the Vikramaditya-Subahu 
conflict to be identical with Ya ovarman-Harsadeva war 2 

The chronicles have preserved a large mass of fact lore 
which is still to be found in oral traditions among unsophis- 
ticated people, some being associated with many ancient 
sites and ruins of the Assam Valicy. We hesitate to dis- 
miss the account as untrustworthy, in the paucity of data 
with which they can be verified, and which may be forth- 
coming when long-continued investigations will place at 
our disposal a larger volume of facts. There are instances 
where tradition has preceded history. I will cite only one. 
A historical ballad culled by me from a villager, dealing 
with the life of Badaneandra Barphukan, the Ahom 
Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the Burmese to 
Assam in I8L7, gives a picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava’. 
According to the ballad, Rangili was responsible for secur- 
ing for Badanacandra the good graces of the Burmese 
monarch, who lent the supplicant a strong Burmese detach- 
ment with which he returned to Assam. The episode was 
never before known, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to that date. Subsequent investigations 


I : z पाण ia, J. I. History, 

l. Forgotten Episodes in the History of Mediaeval India, J En 

Dee. 4 026, p 307 Ce शा Ist. whether पण गद ote ता. 
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proved that Rangili's intercession was a historica] fa 
whieh received further eorroboration from the Diay 
Capt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at Ava. 


el, 
» qu 


With regard to these ehron icles, the du ty of the future 
investigator will be to extricate the historical substance 
from the large mass of narratives of a tradi tional charge. 
ter. Whatever might be their value, they at least help us 
to sketch the outline of the ancient history of Kamar 
rüpa, provisionally, and not entirely in an uncounected 
form. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom Rulers, A.D. 228—838 — 
Our claim that Assam is an exception to the complaint 
made by western scholars regarding the paucity of histori- 
cal literature among the Hindus, is based upon chronicles 
dealing with the events of the Ahom period. The 
Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, to which the 
peoples of Burma and Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmans have maintained voluminous chronicles 
of their countries, known as P'ongsawadans and Azawins 
respectively, which betray their historical instincts, though 
Not critical according to our modern conception. ‘Lhe 
introduction of historiography into Assam by the Ahoms 
was one of the greatest cultural contributions which they 
made to the land of adoption. At the same time, there is 
room for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kashmir, 
the only other Hindu country which ean boast of any 
historical literature through King Meghayahana, the 
Consort of the Kamarfipa princess Amrtaprabhi,’ and 


through the invasion of Muktapida Lalitaditya, might E. 
be responsible for the historical predilections e 


—————— 
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Assamese people. The question has not yel been finally 
mooted. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam 
possesses a voluminous mass of chronicles, They are known 
as Buranjis which is an Ahom word, literally meaning ‘a 
store that teaches the ignorant.’ They were compiled under 
the supervision of Government officials, and the chroniclers 
were given free access to all the necessary state papers, 
including despatches from local administrators and com- 
manders engaged in civil and belligerent operations, dip- 
lomatie letters, court minutes recorded day to day, as 
well as proceedings of important judicial trials, Attached 
to the secretariat there was an army of seribes under an 
oficer called Likhakar Barua or superintendent of the 
department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by 
the nobles under their immediate supervision or by them- 
selves. ‘They were periodically brought up-to-date. Copies 
of the chronicles were taken by persons who wanted to 
preserve in their archives a representative collection of 
puthis or manuscripts. The result was that every 
family of distinetion managed to havea Buranji in its 
possession. 


A knowledge of history was an indespensable factor 
in the cultural equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It 
Was a part of the training imparted to the children of 
of princes and nobles. A few pages of a Buranji were 
tecited in royal marriages. It was eyen believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand-written 
chronicles, All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis 


^ Ll assets e Mie LEE BEP 4 
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into religious scriptures. In A.D. ॥[803, an Ahom off 
named Srinatha Duara Barbaruà had a history com p 
of the kings of Tungkhungiyä Dynasty, who reigned an 
682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble » 
this chronicle testifies to the esoteric vencration with which 


B i l 
uranjis were looked upon in old Assam: 


“ Salutation to Śrīkrsņa ! Salutation to Gane’a | 
Salutation to Parvati! This is the Buranji compiled 
in Saka ॥725 under the orders of ihe Duar Barbari, 
Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your son if you have no 
confidence in him. Panditas have prohibited the betrayal 
of princes: and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one’s mother. So keep it in confidence; more 
specially it is an unfathomable Sdstra; who ever finds 
its bottom? Even great sages become victims of mistakes; 
80 Panditas should not at random find fault with this book, 
for if one is bent upon detecting blemishss he will find 
many. ‘This is the chronicle of the Swargadoes or Kings 
of the Tungkhungiya Dynasty. This history was written 
on Thursday, the twenty-second of Phalguna, on the Pañ- 
cami Tilhi": 


The chronicles are mutually corroborative and sup- 
plementary. ^ Inaccuracies and mis-statements are rare 
except those arising from seribal ignorance or idiosyn- 
erasy. The portions relating to the conflicts with the 
Muhammadans are materially corroborated by ९० rrespond- 
ing Persian chronicles, Pacts are mentioned accurately 
to the hour and the min ate. We cite two instances HOD 


D i 2 f? " H 3 C. M 
Government. chronicle is being translated into English by 8. K. Bhuyan for si "s 
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a manuscript chronicle, part of which was published in the 
first Assamese magazine, Arunodoi, in I852: 

(४) “On Sa turday, the L3th of Sravana, in the year 565 
Saka, on the sixth danda at night, the queen said to the 
prother of the king. ‘Itis your son who killed my son. 
I will slay him in turn, so bring him out.’ 

(it). “ Not being able to disregard the request of the 
Dangarias (१. 6., the three cabinet ministers) of the Baruis 
and of other officers, the Kuonria prince ascended the throne 
on the morning of Saturday, the [3७ of Bhadra, Saka 
I560.” 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people 
with a remarkable stress on realism, the Buranjis have be- 
come endowed with human interest, instead of being dry- 
as-dust chronicles of court events. We shall quote an ex- 
ample from a voluminous chronicle of the reign of Laksmi 
Simha, i69-I780. A  worldly-minded Vaisnava Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from 
a Sakta Gosiin or religious head replied as follows :— 


“Tam the son of an Ahom. What mantras have we 
got १ We are all;entangled in the bait of worldliness. If 
we take mantras and sit down for a moment to utter them, 
the children will ery, the women folk of the house wal 
break the silence of the atmosphere by their gossips, our 
retainers and tenants will produce a vociferous howl, com- 
mands will come from the king to proceed to his presence 
at onee. So, how shall one bring his mantras to perfection i 
So we the Bons of the Ahoms have all agreed to cherish the 
religion as propounded in the Bhagavata. So, why should 


We be offered the mantras?” 
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Patriotic utterances are not rare in these chronic] 6 
The Moamaras, a Vaisnava sect, were once insulted by à 
Sakta sovereign, Queen Phüle vari, consort tenant : 
Siva Simha, गाव-वदीा, They marshalled their forces 


: 5 > i and 
raised the standard of revolt, and there] Vv produced a civi | 
war in the country which had a ve ry disastrous consequence 


The Ahom king Laksmi Simha fled from the capital and 
took shelter in an old fortress with his mi nisters and qe. 
pendants. The nobles offered him two alte rnatives, one 
to surrender to the rebels and the other to proceed to Lower 
Assam with a view to collect an am ny to oust the mutineers, 
The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticandra Barbarug. cham- 
pioned the second proposal, and said :— 

“The duty of a Ksattriya is to fight as long as there 
is life in his body. If victorious he enjoys the powers and 
blessings of sovereignty; if dead he goes to heaven. Ifhe 
desists from fighting he earns disgrace for after life; while 


As he has perpetually to carry out the commands of others, 
he becomes subjected to fright, humiliation and pain, He 
has to live in eternal solicitation of death. ‘This is certain 
ly a dire distress. When a king becomes subjected toa 
monarch of another country, diplomatic measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own king- 
dom. On his retirement the subdued prince should remam 
in preparedness with his army; and when opportunities 
present themselves for action, he should aet promptly and 
reinstate himself in his lost suzerain powet......... The wieked 
have never consistently maintained thei r vows of friend 
ship with the pious, The wicked have no forgiveness un 
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piety. So none of the king’s adherents will be spared by 
the rebels. If nothing untoward happens to His Majesty, 
he will at least have some mental anxiety and displeasure; 
his nobles and followers also will share the same Zu 
then be impossible for the king to collect adherents like our- 
selves, A person acquires a petty job by parting with large 
sums of money and other articles; still he is reluctant to 
give it up. If any body asserts that the Moamaràs will 
relire to the forest after attaining the position of a Raja- 
cakravarti, Your Majesty should by no means believe in 
such words." 


The warning of the Barbaruà was ignored, with the 
result that the vebels seized the persons of the king and 
his nobles, and ran the Government in (heir name for some 
time. Kirticandra was pressed to death under two wooden 
cylinders; and the country became plunged in anarchy and 
confusion. 


Let us quotea patriotic speech ‘uttered under more 
favourable cireumstanees, The western limit of anéient 
Kama rapa extended up to the river Karatoya. [n course 
of time Kamara pa beeame much reduced in size. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the Ahorhs chased the 
invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya. But for diplo- 
matic reasons the boundaries were pushed further east, and 
rested on the river Manaha, opposite Goalpara. Lhe grea- 
test of the Ahom rulers, Rudra Simha, L696-L7L4, cherished 
the ambition of restoring the limits of the once extensive 
kingdom of Kamariipa, and made eolossal preparations for 
the same enterprise. We shall quote an extract from the 
Proceedings of the war-council, convened specially to dis- 
euss the scheme, as we have got it recorded in a manu 
chronicle, l 
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“Barpatra Gohain's speech. The territorios bor 


K J rp है dering 

on the Karatoya are ours. The enemies have Sot possess; 
a र : indiffe # on 
of them only on account of our indifference ang inaction 


The duty of a king is to destroy the enemy, and to recover 
lost possessions with a view to preserve the ancient boy 
daries of his kingdom. We have a large fleet (Nàwarn) 


and naval soldiers, and abundance of war materials If the 
king orders the enemy will be crushed and destroyed, 


“The Buragohàin then added, the king’s proposal is 
reasonable, and what the Barpatra Gohain Says is equally 
reasonable. The ancestors of our king, had, by virtue of 
their prowess and courage crossed the boundries of Ran- 
gamati, and washed their swords at the Karatoya-Cangi, 
They found it inconvenient to fix the boundries of Assam 
at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manis the western 
limits of Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhati. In 
the reign of Jayadhvaja Simha, there was an abundance 
of provisions and men, and still he earned the name of the 
Deserting King’. Arms and ammunitions, materials 
and supplies are torpid and impotent; the followers and 
subordinates of the king are symbois of life and animation, 
they alone can infuse into the immobile war-provision à 
dynamic force.’ 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the speech made by Sonai puragohatn. 
the prime minister, at the coronation of Pramatta Simba 
744-5]. 
PS 
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“The Barphukan led the new king by the hand to the 
throne, and said, ‘The king’s brother has now become the 
king. All people assembled here. including the Baruàs 
and the Phukans should now bow down before the 
newly anointed king.’ Then the assembly knelt before the 
king and paid their homage to him. 


“The Buragohain then turned to the king and said, 
‘The Almighty God has conferred upon vou the exalted 
office of a king. ‘The preservation of the pious, the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and vigilant investigation into the 
happiness and misery of your subjects, have now become 
your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by a huge tree be- 
comes free from heat and ruin, so during the kingship of 
your elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the 
piety or sin of your subjects. From to-day God will hold 
you responsible for the virtue and wickedness of the crea- 
tures under your sway. Your Majesty will have to diseri- 
minate between actions which are good and those which 
produce evil." 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are 
valuable to historians of Assam-Muhammadan conflicts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of them are 
interspersed with copies of diplomatie letters that were 
interchanged between the Ahom and Mogul courts. Mir 
Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb : 

Prom Dacca. “Assam has occupied Kimriip, and is 
contemplating to invade us. My scheme of subduing the 
Country of the Maghs cannot be completed within a short 
time. So in the meantime I propose to invade Kuch Behar 
"hd Assam, I am awaiting the orders of the Emperor." 
Aurangzeb replied as follows: —“I want you to invade Kuch 
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Behar and Assam and to consolidate our 
there.’ "' 
The above extracts translated literally from m 


Supremacy 


É j anuseript 
chronicles will convey some idea of the nature of their 
contents. They are written in Assamese prose of a very 
racy character, though Buranjis written jy the now 
practically obsolete Ahom language are also met now and 
then. ‘The Vaisnava literature of Assam is a rtistie in iig 
style and subject-matter, and does not throw much light on 
the actual life of the people except m an indirect manner, 
The Buranjis have enshrined the sorrows a nd sufferings of 
the people, which, when widely read will be a revelation 
and an educator of the first magnitude. ‘There are 
amorous intrigues and courtly romances, idvlls of pastoral 
life, outbursts of partriotism and valour, critical analysis 
of complex political situations and « pical descriptions of 
war and triumph. We only wish that our fellow-worker 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranji 
of which, not only the Assamese but all men of 
Hindusthan will feel immensely proud 

I will now reproduce an extract illustrating the 
diplomatic negotiations between the Mogul general Rima 
Simha and the Ahom commander Lacit I arphukan. 
According to the १ reaty coneluded between Allah Yar 
Khan and Momai Tamuli Barbarui during the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, Gauhati had belonged to the Moguls: 
But after the departure of Mir Jumla, Gauhati was wi ested 
back by the Ahoms. Rama Simha sent a message to Lacit to 
the following effect 

"The Phukan should ; emember the old treat) md gr 
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us back the fort of Gauhati. ‘Then only the cows and 
Brahmanas will be saved. I am the son of Raja Makunda 
(Mana Simha), and the Phukan is an exalted personage 
being the son of the Barbarua. If he has no war-provisions 
jet him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials. Anyhow our brother Phukan should 
give us a fight at least for an hour. " 

“Having reccived the above message Lacit Phukan sent 
ihe following reply through the Mogul messenger Piroz 
Khan : 

“Well, Piroz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, 
that though he cites the authority of the Treaty between 
Allah Yar Khan and my father the Barbarua yet Gauhati 
and Kamaripa do not belong to the Moguls. We have 
taken possession of the place by turning out the Kuches. It 
was through mere chance that it fell into the hands of the 
Moguls fora few seasons. Now God has given it back to 
us. When he pleases to give it to our brother-sovereign 
(Bhai-Raja) he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. 
To his request for a fight for one hour, I would like to say 
that we are prepared to fight as long as there is life in our 
body. He has besides expressed his willingness to give us 
war-materials; he has come over long distances undergoing 
fatigue in his journey, the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes! Our Heavenly King has nothing 
unavailable for him. If the Rajput Raja has fallen short of 
articles, let him ask me and T will try to oblige him." 

The engagements which ensued between the Moguls 
and the Ahoms did not prove advantageous to ihe invaders. 
The battle of Saraighat witnessed the crushing defeat of 
the Mogul forces. Lacit Phukan, though in high fever 
Personally conducted the operations and Rama Simha could 
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not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in wh 
the war was conducted’. Which 

We made a list recently of the Buranjis, which Į ie 
seen, and of which reliable men have said or Written "i 
they have seen ; ihe number came up to one hundred and 
fifty. Besides, there are many more in the archives of 
ancient families. Many Buranjis have been lost owing to 
the irreparable agency of fire and water. Ki rlicandra, the 
Chief Executive Officer of Riàjeívar Simha?, L75I-69, 
destroyed a large number which were Suspected as having 
reference to his obscure descent. The civil war of the 
Moamaras as well as the depredations of the : Burmese de- 
vastated the country, and people left their homes, and took 
shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. This dislocation 
of people was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
and relics including chronicles. The numerous Buranjis 
whieh have survived these disasters only point to the very 
extensive scale in which they were uscd in the country. 

3. Chronicles of Countries outside Assam. - the his- 
torical instinct of the Assamese people led them to take 
interest in the events of countries other than their own. 80 
we have in Assam many chronicles throwing light on the 
history of neighbouing and remote countries. A chronicle of 
Burdwan was recovered some years ago and exhibited ina 
literary conference, but it has been lost somewhat 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of this e 
are the Assamese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing 


B ti 25 s TS $ t e E edece- 
with tiie reigns of the greater Timurids and th Ir pr 
l. Vide Journal of Indian History 26. pp I97Il-+. 2 gristory 9f 


2. This subje-t has beei dealt with elaborately in S, K. Bhuyaa 
eswar Singha, Bashi, Vols, 5 & I6, j 
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sors. They are commonly known as Pédshah-Bui anjis, 
andof them I have seen two and heard of two others. One 
of them is a manuseript in the India Office Library of 
which a transcript was prepared by Mr. B. Sarma some 
years ago for the Kamarüpa Anusandhana Samiti, Gauhati; 
and the other was found by me in 925 in the godown of the 
Gaubali branch of the American Daptüst Mission, along 
with other chronicles of the Ahom reign’. 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padshah- 
Buranjis present an unexplored field of materials. ‘hey 
were complied in the seventeenth cenlury when Assam was 
invaded by the Moguls more frequently than before, their 
primary object being to acquaint the Assamese with the 
history and manners of the invaders, and intimate know- 
ledge of which was an essential factor in encountering the 
enemy with success. The authors took as their materials 
the reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records. 
There is only one date mentioned, and the chronology is 
maintained by reference to the reigns of successive sove- 
reigns which have no fear of being confused or misunder- 
stood. One of the reporters whose testimony is embodied 
by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the territory of 
Siliman Padshah of Farranga-Bundar*. He was a great 
Scholar, being highly proficient in Arabie and Persian 
loghats oy vocabularies. He was tutor to the children of 
Nawab Mansur Khan, who was Fauzadar of Gauhati from 
॥078-[082. Another reporter was Paramanada Bairagi 

d Gokulpur in Brndabana, who exercised almost a super- 


Ne : SUR a very detailed examination of the Padshah-Buranjis, sce S. K. Bhuyan's 
* hts on Mogul India from Assamese Sources. E 

Ri The ehromeler giv a detailed account of Secundrahad, and s conquests. by 
Khan 0१0७00 of | arranga-Bundar. who can be identified with Manueci's i 
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natural influence upon the Assamese king Udayaditya, I670 
73, during whose reign the Rajput general Rama SI 
invaded Assam. The author refers to some chronicles P 
the reign of Shah Jahan in his chapter devoted (७ that 
Emperor. 

The language of the book is Assa mese, but unlike 
other Buranjis there is 8 large admixture of words of 
Arabie and Persian origin, which have been all used in 
their appropriate context, such as, sabah, gor, Khuda, nikah, 
Lamam, vildyat, harimzdda, harünkhor, ta tht, fatiha, doq- 
sapasi, Lakid, muzra, beghal, dakhil, padshah-ha eral, behaya, 
amal, imam,  loghà!, zahar, wuqaya-na vis, lhàn-lhana, 
sipah-salir, anir-ul-omrdo, manasabdar, darbàr, wazir, qazi, 
dewan, hazür-navis, panchazārī, dewānkhās, amlchas. far maii, 
sirpao, ete. 

. The chroncile betrays a wonderful knowledge on the 
part of the author, of the traditions and customs of the 
Muhammadan world, which tempts us to think. that he 
was either a Muhammadan scholar, or a Hindu ambassador 
who visited Mogul courts in connection with the numerous 
embassies and diplomatie missions. 

The P. B. deals with the establishment of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of the Pithor 
Raja. The conqueror introduces reforms into the system 
of administration, though he leaves social problems alone. 
The army is properly organised on the mansabdari system 
During the reign of his successors ‘Timurlane invaded te 
country, he having risen to power through the É 
tion of a faqir. The chronicle gives a pieturesque b. 
of Timur's life as a shepherd in Central Asta. 7 
much is written about Babar. Humayun's ne I8 ot 
Urped by Sher Khan, afterwards Sher Shah. The EMP 
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flees to Persia, where the Sultan of that country accepts 
ihe fugitive into his confidence after a Series of trials which 
are fully described. The magnanimous Sher Shah retains 
the Ex-Emperor's wife, Hamida Banu Begum or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour: 
Humayun fails to regain his throne even with the help of 
Persian soldiers. Sher Shah invites Humayun to re-occupy 
his lost throne at Delhi, while he himself retires to Agra. 
The details of Akbar’s reign are omitted. Jahangir con- 
quers Secundrabad after long efforts. Its forts are impreg- 
nable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river 
where monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were let loose 
which devoured the imperial soldiers. Shah Jahan inter- 
views Prithivi Shah of Kandour, whose country was one 
of the most prosperous kingdoms of India. The Emperor 
makes a peaceful distribution of power among his four 
sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time. Mum- 
taz Mahal, afraid of. the inevitable sight of a fratricidal 
conflict among her spirited sons dies by self-immolation. . 
Aurangzeb slays Dara and Murad and ascends the throne. 
His-chief helperin his ambitious design was Mir Jumla 
who had given the prince 8 crores of rupees. Mir Jumla, 
son of Mirza Hazaru, exasperates his master, the Sultan 
of Golconda. The Nawab flees from the Deccan and joins 
Aurangzeb. On the latter's aecession to the throne of 
Delhi, the Nawab is deputed with the Emperor’s son to 
pursue Sultan Shuja. The prince accompanying Mir 
Jumla deserts his rank, and joins Shuja whose daughter 
he marries, Mir Jumla then marches against Kuch Behar 
and Assam without express orders from the Emperor, as 
he thinks that the Arrakan eampaign would not be under- 
taken immediately, and his army would be better employed 
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in the meantime in an expedition against Assam who 

ruler had encroached upon Mogul territory and ve-ocenpiog 
Gauhati. The Empevor ratifies the procedure ade pteq 
by the Nawab. ‘The general compels the Assam Raja to 
enter into a treaty favourable to the inva lers, and returns 
with large treasures and a princess for his imperial master, 
but he dies on his way. His son Masudami Khan (Mohd, 
Amin Khan) appears before the Emperor who expresses 
sincere regret at the death of such a great Nawab. The 
account of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touches, As 
commanded by Aurangzeb he interviews the Emperors 
maternal uncle, Shaist Khan, Governer of Bengal In 
the interview Mir Jumla is discourteously treated by 
Sbaist Khan, being given presents worthy of a panch- 
hazari Nawab. Mir Jumla came home broken-hearted and 
said to his confidants. “The reputation which I have 
acquired during these Seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaist Khan.” Later on when 
Mir Jumla was taken to task for the desertion of the prince 
to the camp of Shuja, the Nawab replied to the Emperor, 
“I would like to inform His Imperial Majesty, that if I, 
Mir Jumla, only shake the sleeves of my cloak, dozens of 
such Padshah Jadas will come out instantly." Some em- 
phasis has been given to Mir Jumla by the chronicler be 
cause he was the mosi outstanding figure in the Assam- 
Mogul relations of those days, 


A chapter is devoted to the Nawabs of Dacca,—Man 
Singh, Mushaf Khan, Burhan Khan Koka, Islam Khan 
Ajam Khan, Sultan Shuja, Shaista Khan, Fede Khan Koka, 
and then Prince Azamtara, the son of the Emperor. The 
last neglects the duties of government, spending most of 


his time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head which 
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is most ominous. The Sultan attenpts to gag the Waqaya- 
navis but fails. The prince deputes Mansur Khan to occupy 
Gaubati from its treeherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 


The careers of the three Rajas of Amber are deseribed 
in full, Man Singh or Mandhata, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and 
Ram Singh. Man Singh fights most of the battles of Akbar 
and Jahangir which were directed against refractory Hindu 
rulers. lle sees through the motive which goads his im- 
perial masters to keep him always engaged in war. Jai 
Singh subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Kuch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one 
lakh of rupees to the Emperor during the Naoroza celebra- 
tions, which afford an opportunity to the chronicler to 
paint the gaiety and splendour of the occasion. Jai 
Singh’s ulimatums to refractory princes were worded 
as follows.— 


“Have you heard of the prowess of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan? Have you also heard the rattling of my 
invincible sword as well as that of Mandhata? Tf you 
have, then come promptly and seek our friendship; or 
otherwise be prepared for war."' 

After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan 
generais could not achieve much success, the Rajput prince 
was deputed against Sivaji The Marhatta bero attended 
the Mogul court, and gave the following reply to 
Aurangzeb's proposal for submission: “I cannot deviate 
from my determination to shake off your vassalage, nor can 
I accept your proposal even on pain of death.” Ram Singh, 
the host of the Marhatta chief eame to the latter's rescue. 
A son was born to Ram Singh; on that occasion he used 
to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. He 
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released Sivaji, put him in a box and sent him back to hi 
kingdom. Ram Singh did the same with the Sikh eM 
Teg Bahadur, for whom the former was a surety, Th. 
Emperor said to himself, “Ram Singh's actions have become 
intolerable. But I cannot take any drastic measure against 
him remembering what his forefathers have done for our 
Empire. There is also the fear that if Ram Singh js 
punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will he 
disastrous to us." The Emperor deputed Ram Singh to 
Assam to die in the midst of its poisonous waters, noxious 
airs and forest-covered hills. The Rajput prince is received 
very cordially at Dacca by Shaist Khan, an intimate 
friend of Mirza Raja Jai Singh. 

Besides the narrative details we have specification of 
distances from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mogul 
India; the names of the Rajput Marhatta chiefs who formed 
a confederacy under Jai Singh IT or Sewai Jai Singh of 
Amber, including Mulahar Rao Holkar, with their quota 
of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants; and the letters 
that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious Prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil Shahi Sultan 
of Bijapur. including the famous letter on the receipt of 
which the Bijapur Captains cried words of defiance ending 
in the despatch of a haughty reply to the Emperor’. 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote comer 
of India, our chronicler has Committed mistakes here and 
there of a minor character, though they were due to con- 
fusion of the most rational nature. Jalal Hussain is mer 
tioned as the ruler of India during whose time Timur 
invaded India. Weall know it was Muhammad Tughlak. 


This mist is fusi rit Jalaluddin 
stake is due to the confusion with de E 
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Muhammad, the Keiani prince of Siestan whose army was 
routed by Timur, during whieh engagement the conqueror 
recei ved a wound in his feet which was permanently crip- 
pled; for : whieh he was called Timur-Langa or Timur the 
Lame'. Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Sher Khan, a slave of a Nawab. Before 
occupying the throne Sher Khan had to fight several battles 
with the Emperor but he could not sueceed, till an old 
woman taught him the proper method of attack from the 
analogy of a dish which must be eaten from the sides and 
not from the middle. We read in Manucei,—“The old 
woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur incognito) a good lesson, saying, ‘You are like 
Taimur-i-lang, who did not know how | to take this country, 
for he came right into the middle of it, and had to go out 
again defeated. Tf he had begun by attacking the confines, 
he could in no time have made himself master of the whoie.’” 

I feel very strongly that if workers in the field of 
Muhammadan history had access to the virgin materiais 
embodied in the Assamese Padshah-Buranjis, they would 
value them as they do in the case of the chronicles compiled 
by Muhammadan writers themselves. They were written 
from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. Besides, the testimony of reporters like 
Muhammaad Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded 
in the pages of historians like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, 
Muhammad Qasim, Hindu Shah Ferishtah and Muhammad 
Amin bin Abu’l Hasan Qazwini where frequent references 
are made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

But Assam suffers by being curiously reticent about 
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her past achievements. She s not vocal, and ther 
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that atmosphere here which leads to cultural interco 3 
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with other countries. The antiquity of Assamese i 
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literature was unheard of even in Bengal til] गा... 
Sir P. C. Ray, after returning from a tour in Assam 
introduced the fact to his countrymen. Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princes Jaymati before it was broadcasted 
throughout the length and breadth of India from the 
pavilion at Pandavanagar in December I926 ९ Kàmarüpa 
played an important part in the history of Northern India, 
The Emperor Harsavardhana was proud of the friendship 
of Kumara Bhaskaravarman. According to Yuan-Chwang 
the Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The 
colleges of Kàmarüpa attracted students from all quarters. 
A special school of Smrtis had devolped here fostered by 
the penetrating genius of Kamariipa Brahmans. The 
Tantras are said to have originated here as a reconcilia- 
tion between the masculine demands of the proletariate 
iribes and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical 
neighbours. Assam was one of the few provinees in 
India which could successfully stem the tide of the Mogul 
invasion. All this is not a mere matter of chance, There 
was as its rock-foundation, a culture which permeated 
the life of the people, and produced not a mere handful 
of great men but which raised the average man to 2 supe 
rior level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism 
which would never desert them even under the i. 
temptations. But the glories of Kamarüpa remain burle 
beeause no vigorous investigations have bcen nunc 
to discover the treasures and reveal them to ihe 
of India which will be proud of the same. Is ri in 
lamentable that no University has yet been establishe 
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Assam which will be a centre of culture and light, throw- 
ing light not only on the probiems of the present world, 
but dispelling much of the darkness that surrounds the 
past: history of the provinee ? | 


The fact that the Hindus of Kamariipa possess a 
systematic record of events, which is historical in the true 
sense of the word will be the greatest interest to Indian 
scholars. It may not be comparative and critical, but 
it states the bare truth without any embellishment or 
attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good are re- 
corded iu all their particulars. Neither the king nor his 
nobles are spared in the Buranjis if they ever perpetrated 
à wieked deed. A family history written under its aus- 
pices is likely to be marked by undue eolouring, bui con- 
temporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral 
quarters wili help us to test the veracity of the former. 
In other places specially in the Maharastra, systematic 
attempts have been made to publish the Buranjis, but 
hitherto only one Buranji bas come out in black and 
white through the efforts of the Kamarüpa Anusandhina 
Samiti, Gauhati. 
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AKBAR’S ILLITERACY, 
WAS HE UTTERLY UNLETTERED? 


Mahfuzal Haq, M. A., Presidency College, Calcutta, 


* Was Akbar utterly unlettered ? °’ ig a question which 
has been answered variously by historians and savants, 
They have discussed the problem from various angles of 
view and have arrived at widely divergent conclusions, 
The accepted theory, however, has been that Akbar was 
utterly unlettered, that is, he never knew how to read or 
write. Noer, Beveridge,” Smith,” Azad‘ and a host of 
other scholars hold the above view and there is no gainsay- 
ing the faet that with the materials then available they 
were not unjustified in arriving at the above conclusion. 
But, so far as I am aware, it was Dr. Narendranath Law 
who for the first time made a serious attempt in his admir- 
able *Promotion of Learning in India During Muhammadan 
Rule (By Muhammadans)*, to prove that Akbar was not 
utterly unlettered. But strangely enough he relied mainly 
on a passage in the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir, to which 
fact-.Mr. Beveridge, with his usual. accuracy, drew the 
attention of Dr. Law in the Foreword? which he wrote 
on the latter’s book. But Dr. Law in reply to the criticism 
offered by Mr. Beveridge appended an Addendum* in which 
he scrutinised the statements of the Catholic missionarie 
and that of Jahangir—on which Mr. Beveridge had relied 
mainly—and, on the authority of a passage in the Ae 
Akbari endeavoured to attribute to Akbar “a knowledge 9 


eh 


Q) Akbar, vol. ii. pp. 56, 243. 
(2) Akbar Nama (English Translation), vol. i, p. 5]8. 
(3) Akbar-the Great Mogul (Orford, 7070). p. Z2. 


(9) Longman's Green & Co., I8]6, 


Wagiat-i-Jahangiri (t i ior Pri 892, pp. 4^ 
(T) P.XIX. ngiri (translated by Major Price), rT 
(8) Pp. 20-22, 
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the numeral figures and their daily transcription ‘with his 
own hand and pen on the pages of the books!” m 
surprisingly enough Dr. Law again made a serious mistake 
in relying on a wrong translation of the passage in the 
Ain, which runs as follows?:— 


; ^ r tals ‘fi 2 पा : PEE OSA E. 
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“Experienced people bring them daily and read them 
before His Majesty, who hears every book from the beginn- 
ing to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop. 
His Majesty makes with his pen a sign, according to the 
number of pages; and rewards the readers with presents 
of cash, either in gold or silver, according to the number 
of leaves read out to them’. ”? 

Dr. Law translated (98 28 35) jf d /- oie _ á jes) 
as “ His Majesty writes down the numerals with his own 
pen" while having regard to the construction of the passage 
it should have been translated as “His Majesty makes 
with his pen a sign according to the number of pages." 

The above is, if L am not wrong, a fairly accurate 
statement of the state of our knowledge on the subject, but 
fortunately I have recently come In possession of certain 
materials which will, I hope, mark a distinct advance in 
our knowledge on the subject, and will prove further that 
Akbar was not utierly unlettered, but that he could read 
and write 

But before entering into the subject proper, I would 
like to place before the readers in as few w ords as possible 


colle MOM 
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(2) hib. Indica edition, p. 


G) A'inidkbari (translated by Blochmann, I373), p. 203. 
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the argument advanced by those who are of Opinion that 
Akbar was utterly unlettered. They contend that: 
(i) Had Akbar been literate, Abul Fazl who takes a 
particular delight in magnifying the virtues and 
attainments of Akbar, must have mentioned thi. 

fact definitely. 


(it) That the silence of other historians is Significant. 


(tit) That the evidence of the Catholic Missionaries 
who came in personal contact with Akbar is 
conclusive, as, for instance, Father A. Monserrate 
says “ He (Akbar) can neither read nor write, but 
he is very curious, and has al ways meu of letters 
about him!” while Fa ther Jerome. X'avier 
observes, “ The King (Akbar) is gifted with a 
wonderful memory, so that, although he can 
neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has 
heard learned men discoursing about, or whatever 
has been read to him? 


(+) That the evidence of Jahangir gives a final blow 
"tothe theory that Akbar was literate, for he 
writes in his Memoirs? :— 


“My father always associated with learned mea 
of every creed and religion, especially with the 
Pandits and the learned men of India, in his con- 
versations with him, that no one knew him to be 
illiterate, and he was so acquainted with the 


2 P Ja is 
niceties of verse and prose compositions that hi 
Bos — 
mame nal 
(4) Father A, Monserrate’g Account of Akbar (26th November 2582), ders 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IXXV, I9I2 p. ]94, (For further re 
४९0 Promotion of Learning in India, p, 207. ; 


(2) Father Jerome Xavier by IL. Boveri J. A. S. B. 888, p. 37. 
(3) Memoirs of Jahangir (t rveridge, J. A. 8 


A Oriental 
(translat i or T. Beveridge ( 
Translation Fund Series) vol. ], 0. 33. - [Ey A. Rogora and 
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deficiency was not thought oft,” 


But those who hold the opposite view contend :— 
(i) That Abul Fazl’s silence above ean hardly be an 

argument against Akbar’s literacy. 

(ii) That Abul Fazl distinctly attributes to Akbar a 
knowledge of the numerals. 

(iii) That much reliance cannot be placed on the state- 
ment of the Catholic Missionaries, as they usually 
make inaccurate statements, 


(iv) That the word Ummi found in the Tuzuk, which 
‘has been taken to mean “unable to read or write, can be 
translated as “taciturn’’. 

I have placed before the readers a summary of the 
arguments advanced by the historians of the two schools 
and now propose to examine the whole question in the light 
of the new evidence that has been my good fortune to 
possess. 

We learn from the Akbar Nama that Akbar was “taken 
to Man's school on Tth Shawwal of this year, (i.e. 954 A.H.) 
20th November, L547, being the fourth month and fourth 
day of the eternity.conjoined life, of his Majesty the 
Shahinshih.’” We also learn that he was placed in charge 
of Mullàzida Mulla fAsàmuddin Ibrahin and on his dis- 
missal was placed under Mawlana Bayazid® but when it 
SLU Sl a c2 NEN 

(I). His actual words aro:- 


y ta RS S Bless yl, util ly ERICH e M i 933.3 5 Ib é 
१७ Sone sal 


dj Us. P : (È ७७७०-०३ 2 ei QUA up Ge! ug ur e 

OUS CPP ty? les ojos 
(Tuzul-i-Jahangiri, edi ed hy Sayyid Ahmad, Aligarh, I86+ p. 4). A USC 
(2). Ai Bin Nat (en In lica). Text, Vol. i, p. ४70; Translation vol. i, p. 979. 


(3). Ibid, Text 0.20, Translation, P. 520. 
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was found out by Humiyün that Akbar was hot progr 
ing well in his studies, he decided that “lots should ba 
between Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Mullàzada Mulla "Asàmud 
and Mawlàna Bayazid, so that he, on whom the lucky 
chance should fall, should be exalted by being made (ho 
sole teacher. It happened that the lot fell on Mawlang 
‘Abdul Qadir, and an order was issued fop the remoyal of 
Mawlana Bayazid and the appointment of Mawlànà ‘Abdul 
Qadir”. Itis on record that Abdul Qadir discharged hig 
duties with credit for some years but relinquished his 
appointment on the eve of his retirement to Mecca’. 


ess- 
Cast 
din, 


We also learn that Bairam Khan selected Mir Abdul 
Latif as a private tutor of Akbar in 963 A. H.—namely, 
when Akbar was 5 years old’. Further it is on record 
that Pir Muhammad Khan and Haji Muhammad Khan! 
and Mulla Alauddin’ also acted as tutors of Akbar. 


Tt is evident from the above facts that Akbar was sent 
to school at the age of four and a half, and that his studies 
continued up to the fifteenth year if not longer—a period 
extending over ten years. It would appear as very strange 
indeed if during this long period of study-—however much 
idle and careless he may have been —he would have learnt 
neither to read nor to write, But at the same time there 
is no denying the fact that Akbar on account of his interest 
in games and other sporis made very little progress in his 
studies; and perhaps forgot afterwards much of what he 
had actually learnt 88 à young boy. Abul Fazal, howevels 

SIT 


——À 


00 Ibi P. 585. . D 
2) Tabakat-i-Akbari by Nizamudlin (N; Cis iti 
[ awal Kishore edition, 
Badayuni (Lowe. TT, P, 332) refers to him as one of the tutors of 
(3) Er 28 Akbar, Vol. i, P.I27 
tbar Nama. (Beveridge), vol. i. P, 5I8 ] 
(4) Brigg’s Ferlshta vol. ii P, १9% - bisa ]875), 


Fp sog 24406 by  Nimmoddin, (Nawal Kishore edition 


I8T9, P. 392. 
Akbar. 
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in his characteristic way, offers: the explanation that “for 
him who is God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching. 
hy creatures, or for application to lessons? Accordingly 
Akbar’s holy heart and his saered Soul never turned 
towards external teaching!” But he seems to contradict 
himself when he says?:— 


U |] 5) CRES] 3 > व | J rz Y ) y 3 : 63) 5° धका n^n X jl ” 
$€ ob a 3७५!) J alb! 5 Gs 3) ; सन्या 
“Among books of poetry, he reads fluently the 


Maulvi’s Masnawi and the Diwan of the mystic tongue and 
takes delight in their varieties and beauties.’ 


The above statement is conclusive. We not only learn 
that Akbar knew to read but also that he could read 
fluently such difficult books as Rümi's Masnawi or the 
Diwan of Hafiz. 


Now, L place before the readers the two important 
evidences which go to prove that Akbar was nol utterly 
unletlered, vather he could write words and sentences, and 
that one of his autographs is extant to this day in an 
extremely valuable manuscript of the Zafar Nama, which 
Was once in the possession of the Mughal Emperors of 
India and had, as I will show later, been highly prized 


——— 
( Akbar Nama (Beveridge), vol. i. P. 589. 
(2) Akbar Nama Text, P, 97. i . 3 
I गण avoided a discussion on Akbar’s proficiency as writer of 
Persian and Hindi verses, and also on his remarkable ability asa critic o 
! ich hardly help me in gaining my point. 


Persian poetry, for such a discussion can har 
Gowers, प who wish to read the Persian verses of Akbar can see the 


Akbar Nama (Persian Text, vol. i. P. शा, Majma ul Fusaha, (vol. i, p. 9). 


(3) Akbar Nama. (Beveridge), vol. i, P, 520. 
Mr. Beveridgo has translated ७३ ३5७५ Js J as “recites off-hand” which 5 not 
quite correct as it may suggest that he recited from tere MS 
ore, translated it as “reads fluently.” I fear that RES as such he has 
with the motion that Akbar was utterly unletter , t 
translated it as “recites off-hand. 
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by them. It eontains 8 miniatures of exq 
drawn by Bihzad, the most famous painter that Persia hy 
produced. M. Victor de Goloubew of Paris, the owner E 
this remarkable manuscript, is to be congratulated on hig 


possessing sucha valuable treasure of Persian art, Th 
manuseript is remarkable in another respect also, [| 


contains on the fly-leaf the autozraphs of Akbar, Jahangip 
and Shihjahin. Unfortuntely, the photograph of the 
manuscript reproduced by Schulz in his monumental 
Die  persisch-islamsche Minialurmalerei is far from 
satisfactory, as, towards the end, a poition of the 
manuscript has not been reproduced in the collotype 
reproduction. 


First, let us examine the autograph of Jahangir, which 
runs as follows :— 


ONE m 7 A leat lus lass da TR RED 
5o Si] cb), J5 Rs कि i2, 20 p UJ. bay sali yb vs 


Ass] wd; PIN _ UST E ue e yan d s £5] ऊळ yg Bi «थे 0 if 
[site OR pole] dome cP Biya 5.४ [se] E o 8.3) wil stasis 
(Note : words within parenthesis have been supplied 

by me.) 


“God is great. The book Zafar Nama in the handwriting 
of Mawlana Shir ‘Ali containing eight miniatures of 
matchless beauty executed by Ustad Bihzad, in his early 
days, entered the library of this suppliant at the court vi 
God, from the library of my father Hadrat ‘Arsh’ Astin 
written by Nüruddin Muhammad (Jahangir)". The above 
note shows that this copy was in the library of Empero” 
Akbar. 


_ Now, the next note of Jahangir, the last portion p 
which has also been cut off from the photograph, reads 2 
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follows :— 
A D TE IE a 
Urs wee wo! | om bo Sud? 3i) Uf Dyas — : bs Bol wv?! 
[s s T] BS Vo ५० Jy [58-5] 
This word is i TTC ARAS "my o uc 
This word is in the handw riting of ‘Argh’ Astani (४. e., 
Akbar) and Mir Jamaluddn Hussain Injü, presented 
this manuscript in the Dar-ul-Khilafat (of Agra to His 
Majesty ^kbar). Hereis a definile and conclusive evi- 
dence testifyng to the fact that Akbar could write words 
and that : + +, found on the fly-leaf of the manu- 
seript is in the hand writing of Akbar himself. 


But if we compare the above statement of Jahangir 
(which is in his own handwriting) with what he has made 
in his autobiography, १. e. his father was an Ummi, or 
unlettered, there is no denying the fact that he appears 
to contradict himself. We can, however, attempt to re- 
concile the two contradictory statements by saying that 
the degree of literaey attained by Akbar was not con- 
sidered sufficient enough by Jahangir to give him (Akbar) 
any other designation except that of Umm :or it is just 
possible that in order to bring into relief his father’s 
qualitics as a judge of the “niceties of verse and prose" 
and as a patron of poets and writers—inspite of his being 
illiterate—he might have purposely avoided any reference 
to his literacy, though very superficial it may have been. 
For is it not a fact, after all, that the Prophet of Islam 
excites our admiration more because he was Ummi than 
if he had not been so ? But this is only by the way. 

Now to the next evidence which is taken from the 
Ma’athir-i-Rahimi of Abdul Baqi Nahawandi, who com- 
Posed his work in 025 A. II. (A. D. 466), only ten years, 
after the death of Akbar, and that as he wrote it at the 
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instance of Abdur Rakim Khan and had the original 
documents at his disposal, there ean hardly be any doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Farmans, copied therein, With 
these two points in our mind, let us examine the Farming 
which Akbar sent to the Khan Khanan, 99 A. H. " 
is reproduced with the following heading in the Ma’ athiy. 
i-Rahini'. 


MO ८2 b Syed se) 33) ०७७ zio मे du Jon 


SAS !.. jy ~ AN A lbs, h; yp ul ros bat. कत... 


ce 


Tr. “Copy of the Farman which was sent to this 
commander-in-chief in 99॥, on the occasion of his march 
towards Gujarat, and in whieh, (Akbar) had, with his own 
: haud, exalted him with the title of a son”. 
After this heading, the author reproduces ‘the actual 
words of Akbar, which is.as follows :— 
नए p 5 pos 709 oa hib e VL» cs)! JS y) ६.०5 baie. ७ cx 
- ojlo pi plo); p- 50 ox] 50997 Ay ye उ) sj 
“The Royal autograph which was transcribed above 
the Tughra in the actual handwriting of the Viceregent 
of God (i. e, Akbar) and in which he (i. e, Akbar) hid 
exalted him (४. ¢., the Khan Khanan) with the title of a 
son, is as follows : ~ 3] 3) pli 3०3) d. e, “May Abdur 
“Ralim, (the) son, know.... ”’ 
Here we have another proof of the fact that Akbar 
was able to write words and sentences with his own hand, 
elf); 


UR : ims 
fol gi) Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms. (which was collated by the author him 
ol, न 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
KSATRAPAS OF SURASTRA. 


D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Curator, Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 


A stone inseription is found in the village of Mewasa 
near Chitrod in Cuteh. The characters present an earlier 
form of the southern variety of the Gupta alphabet. The 
language is mixed Sanskrta and Prakrta. The inscription 
refers to the tule of a Raja Mahaksatrapa, whose name 
isnot given but who is said to be the son of the grandson 
(पुत्रपुपुत्र ie. garda) of Bhartrdāman, who was the son of 
the grandson (gagga) of Raja Mahaksatrapa Svāmī 
Castana and is dated in the year 300, Kartika Su 5. Its 
object is to record the setting up of a sepulchral stele 
(yatti) in honour of Abhera Vasurala. 

The text runs thus— 

l. Siddham [i] Rajfio Mahaksapra (tra) pasya 
Svami Castana. 

2. Putrapuputrasya ràjiio Mahaksatrapasya -Bhad- 
didama. ; 

3. Putrapuputrasya rajfio - Mahaksatrapasya .var- 
sa‘ata. 


4. "Tryuttarake Vasaputrasya Praladapuputrasya 


Abhirasya. 3 
.5. Harihovakasagotrasya Vasurakasya Gutthajja 
duhi tusya. 3 
6. Kartikasya Su 5 Rajjyesvarasya bhartur yart 
prastapi 


7 ess DD AVA BINS CO — 
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The importance of the inscription lies in the fac 


{th 
= ] t 3 C B = 3 a 
il js a record of the time of a Mahaksatrapa reigning : 

( ` ; 8 In 
the year 300. Although the numismatice record of th 
e à e 


western ksatrapas is unique in its completeness in t 
whole range of early Indian history, only lithic E 


inf r ords 
supplement the information. The latter refer themselves 
almost wholly to the earlier rulers, there being no other 


source of information except the coins for the rulers 
after Mahaksatrapa  Rudrasena J. The present in- 
scription should have been more va luable if it had mention- 
ed the name of the ruling prince who is only referred 
toas a Raja and Mahaksatrapa. Now we know {rom 
coins that Svāmi Rudrasena TI] who called himself 
Raja Mahaksatrapa ruled from about Saka 270 to Saka 
300. The coin dates are continuous from 270 to 273 
and 280 to 300. It seems thus likely that with the ex- 
ception of a few year’s possible intermission Svàmi 
Rudrasona IIT ruled for over 30 years. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume ihat the present inscription belongs 
to the time of this ruler. The most important point to 
be noted in regard to the genealogy mentioned in the in- 
scription is that ‘the tuling prince was called Mahaksat- 
rapa and he was descended from Castana and Bhartr- 
dàman. The actual relationship between Castana and 
Bhartrdaman was three generations further removed 
Írom what would be indicated by the expression pula- 
Prapautra actually used in the inscription. It would there- 
fore appear that the term pulraprapautra was used more 
in the sense of a descendant rather than ‘the son of 4 
grandson. The relationship between Mahaksatrapa Bhat 
trdaman and the ruling prince is again expressed by E 
term pulraprapautra which may either be taken ™ 
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sense of ‘descendant’ or ‘the son of a grandson. In any 
ease it would be an important result to establish that 
Mabaksatrapa Svàmi Rudrasena III was a descendant 
of Bhartrdiman and a scion of the family of Castana. 
Professor Rapson has devided the family of the western 
Ksatrapas into two groups, viz. (I) The family of Cas- 
tana which according to him, was broken in the direct line 
after Ksatrapa ViSvasena, whose latest date is year 
296 and (2) the family of Rudrasimha II, to which 
he attributes all the later rulers from the year 
227 onwards. Of course he recognises that the family of 
Rudrasimha JI must have been a colateral branch of 
Castana’s house but he suspects no connection between 
the last Mahaksatrapa and Castana’s family, viz., 
Bhartrdiman and the later rulers who assumed the title 
of Mahaksatrapa about 40 years after the date of acces- 
sion of Rudrasimha II. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that the title of Mahaksatrapa was in 
abeyance fora period of over 50 years commencing from 
27 and ending sometime before 270. During this period 
Vi$vasena, son of Bhartrdáman, Rudrasena TI, son of Svami 
Jivadiman and Yagodaman, son of Rudrasimha II, ruled 
as Ksatrapas, the last recorded date of the last mentioned 
prince being 254. Sometime between the dates 254 and 
270 the title of Mahiksatrapa was re-established in the 
person of Svami Rudradaman II. No coins are, however, 
available of this prince who, il may be supposed, over- 
threw the yoke of the overlord, whoever he may be, but 
did not probably survive long to enjoy his restoration ue 
Sovereign power. The present inscription clearly suggests 
the Possibility of this Syimi Rudradaman II being the 
great grandson of Bhartrdaman. Within the numisma- 
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tically blank period of 254 and 270 ii may he 3 
that Svàmi Rudradaman II emerged from obscurity, pui 
an end io the rule of the colateral family of Ksatrapas 
and re-established the rule of the dynasty of Castang 
and Bharirdaman. As the distance which हत 
Rudradàman II from Vifvasena a son of Bhartrdamay 
was about 40 years, it is'not unlikely that 
Il was the great gradson of Bhartrdiman, Svami Rud. 
rasena TIT, the son of Rudradiman IT, was undoubtedly 
a powerful ruler and we shall not be justified in assuming 
the existence of another Mahaksatrapa belonging to the 
dynasty of Castana and Bharirdaman ruling in the 
year 300. We know that Rudrasena III himself was 
succeeded by his sister’s son Svami Simhasena sometime 
before the year 304. This would preclude the possibility 
of any other descendant of Bhartrdaman’s line interven- 
ing between Rudrasena TIT and Simhasena. 

An interesting point about the inscription is the pre- 
sence of three symbols on the top which cannot be de 
ciphered or interpreted. They may be either symbols or 
abbreviated forms of some letters and may have benedictory 
significance. I hope the Epigraphists assembled here will 
examine the photograph of the record herewith attached 
and try to find out their meaning. 


hastri Collection. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED SANSKRIT KAVYA. 

)r. 8. K. De, M. A, D Lit., Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit and Bengali and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
University of Dacca. 

In this paper I propose to give a brief aecount of 
a rare yamaka and Slesa-kavya, entitled Kicaka-vadha 
Mahakavya in five cantos, of which two MSS. have been 
recently discovered in the Dacea University Manuseripts 
Collection and an edition is being published by me in the“ 
Dacca University Oriental Series. It was written by 
Nitivarman, who flourished at a period anterior to the 
IIth century A. D. in the court of an unknown prince who 
ruled, if not in Bengal, probably in the adjoining province 
of Kalinga. 

The peom has been known, so far, from quotations by a 
large number of gramatical, lexicographical and rhetorical 
writers, a resume of which will appear below; but only 
one MS. of it has been until now noticed. Rajendralala 
Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. ii, 
No. ७05, p. 57) gives extracts from this poem occurring 
at its commencement (viz, Canto I, sl. I, 2,4) and its 
conclusion (viz, Canto V, Sl. 9), and furnishes the 
following description of the MS. he had examined: 

“Substance, country yellow paper, Folio ll. Lines, 7 
on a page. Extent, 266 Slokas. Character, Bengali. Date! 
Place of deposit, Caleutta, Sir Raja kadhakanta Doral 
Bahadur. Appearance, old. Verses, generally correct’, 


cud NIAE E. 
l. Itwould appear from the extracts given from this poem that the var 
चछुदीश्वरोड्य (sr p, हारामलय (श. 2)" 


ses were 


hot always correct, For i dase 
: or instance, the reading | : 
i akes ma, 
रससुख (last verse) giveno sense and are obviously wrong. But = EN a 
p. due to the Pandit who read and transcribed these passages SS SR 
sh 2" number of versos dues not agreo with that given by ou s 
own below, Probably a mistake. 
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Althohgh the number of cantos is not given in this 
description, the last verse agrees with that given in i 
MSS., and we may presume that poem was presented 
complete in this MS. in five cantos. I have not been able 
to trace this MS. Possibly MSS. of this poem are available 
in Nepai, as Aufrecht’s reference’ to the Lists of Sanskrit 
‘Manuscripts at Khatmandoo indicates; but on this no 
further information can be obtained. 

As all the MSS. available of this work are either in 
‘Bengali or Nepali character and as verses from the poem 
are quoted chiefly (as we shall see presently) by some early 
Eastern writers, we may presume that the work must have 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in the Eastern provinces, 
T'he only two known commentaries on this poem appear to 
be the work-of Bengali authours and the MSS. are written 
in Bengali character. About the middle of the I9th century, 
Premacandra Tarkavagisa, Professor of Sanskrit Alamkara 
at the Caleutta Sanskrit College, cites this poem in his 
commentary on Dandin’s Kāvyādarśa (i, ]4); and even 
today many a Pandit in Bengal knows Kicaka-vadhd at 
least by reputation. 

My attention was drawn to this poem by the reference 
of Premacandra Tarkavāgīśa. In his definition of a 
mahakavya, Dandin lays down that it should commence 
with a benediction (@fir), or an obeisance (namaskriyd), on 
an indication of the subject-matter (vastu-nirdesa). Almost 
all the standard mahakavyns, in accordance with this um 
honoured prescription, open with a namaskriya (e.g. pu 
vana) or a vastu-nirdeia (e.g, Kwmara-sambhava); but = 
example of a poem commencing with an aéir-prelude i 
difficult to find. Commenting on this line of Dandin i 


Eo rea ee ee “>> 
३, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, p. l08u. 
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(i, LH, Premacandra mentions that the Kieakavadha opens 
with an dsir. ‘This remark led me to make enquiries about 
the Kicalia radha, of which Premacandra in the last cen- 
tury must have had some knowledge; but, as noted above, 
manuscripts of this work could not be satisfactorily traced, 
and I had to content myself with the extracts given by 


Rajendralala. I could, however, find a notice of a com- 
mentary on this poem, entitled Taliva prakasika by 
Janardana-sena, in the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts’. On further search, I was fortunate in dis- 
covering two complete and fairly correct MSS. of the original 
poem in the Manuscripts Collection of the Dacca Univer- 
sity. On examination the composition proved interesting, 
and the plan of editing it was conceived. An application 
was made to the India Office Library for a loan of their 
copy of the commentary; but before it arrived, I was able 
to restore the first three cantos of the poem. Though the 
‘commentary proved a useful guide for the elucidation of 
this difficult yamak-and Slesa-kavya, it did not appear to be 
very valuable, nor fuil or learned ; while its only available 
MS. was exceedingly corrupt and incorrect. Iam, however, 
publishing this commentary along with the text it comments 
upon, instead of adding a fresh commentary of my own; 


fora yamaka and Sesa-kavya cannot very well be published 


without some kind of running commentary. 

s editing this poem, Mahamahopa- 
very kindly sent to me 
not noticed elsewhere, 


‘On learning that I was ect 
dhyaya Dr. Taraprasada Sástri 
from his own collection a new {id 
on the poem by Sarvananda-naga. This commentary 
Teached me-when my edition was aleardy completed and 


the press copy made. It proved on examination to be mueh 


l. ed. J, Eggeling, pt. vii, pp. I492-93. 


दा 
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inferior to Janardana’s commentary, althoug 


places its interpretations were illuminating It any 
: : : zas 

necessary, therefore, to print this commentary full i k 

jc n my 


edition, aspecially as it was corrupt in many plaees and op, 

d . . 5 : I LA X qd 0] 
whole folio was missing. : have, however, given copi E 
eis "Oploys 
extracts from it in my notes, whereever it has anyt 


ino 
fresh to add. ung 


The Kicaka-vadha is a short poem containing jm 
verses’ in all, distributed over five ca ntos thus: I-27, 9 
पाळा, TV-55, ए-9, With the exception of the last og 
the metre used throughout is the classical anustubh i 
Soka, diversified at the end of each canto with a variety of 
other metres. The last canto is wri (ten in upendravajra, 
indravajrà and upajati, although at the close we have ruciri, 
praharsim and puspilàgrà. At the end of the other cantos, 
the following metres are employed; puspilagra (L II and 
partly in IL! and IV), vasantal aka, prthvi and sardilavie — 
kridila (TIT) and narkütaka or kokilaka (IV). 


The story is founded on the well known episode of the 
Virátaparvan of the Mahabharata, All the narrative or 
descriptive details of the epic, however, are omitted, the 
poet selecting only those points in the theme which would 
lend themselves to his peculiar treatment. Thus the deserp- 
tion of the slaying of Kicak: , which forms the central 
incident in the story giving its name to the poem itself, 
takes up about thirty verses in the Virataparvan (xxi 
49-77), but our poet devotes to it only one stanza. ‘The 
whole description of Bhima’s spirited fight with Kicakas 
Bd ABS Chae t pnts 2 eae, ००७ a ae 


mistake, for hig ext raets also g y v TI 
ois als hoy A 'ersea pive SS. are miss! ibly 
ante 3 : A ma " T t Some verses given by our MSS. Poss |) 


6G. hi mhe i av cen less. 
hig Bamber Was l66, his MS being apparently Vt riis oe 
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friends and relatives and the rescuing of D raupadi is omitt- 
ed, as wel | as the theme of the stealing of Viráta's cattle by 
the king of Trigarta. The story of the final battle between 
ihe king of the Matsyas (helped by thePandavas) and 
Duryodhana is told very briefly by our poet and told with- 
out such wealth of description and vigour of narrative as 
we find it in the original. In fact, a comparison of the 
treatment of the story in this poem with that in the originay 
epie would make it clear that our poet avoids the descriptive 
and narrative elements, and selects only those incidents 
which would give scope to his special object of employing 
{lesa and yamka. lt is for this reason that Draupadi’s 
speech to Virata, which by play upon words is also made 
applicable to the Pandavas, takes up more than three fourths 
of the third canto; while Arjuna’s speech (in yamaku to 
the enemy-heroes occupy the last canto entireiy. 

On the other hand, the story does not agree in some 
details with that given in the original epic. In the epic 
Kieaka is killed apparently in the dancing hall of the king, 
but our poet makes Bhima overtake him in his flight from 
à room in which the assignation was made and slay him on 
` the way. Itis possible that in this and other deviations our 

poet might be following other later yersions of the well 
known story, and the commentary notes significantly in one 
place: ` युगभेदादागमभेदेनेयं रथा, Tt is not necessary to note 
here all these. points of departure, but what has been said 
above will shew that our poet, like all later classical 
think it necessary to elaborate or 
reconstruct a well known plot, contenting himself with ni 
eneral outline, but he makes the plot a means only of 
à displaying his skill in the manipulation of the Mo 
This poem aims at telling the, simple and attractive story 


S . 
Sanskrit poets does not 
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of the epic in the elaborate pedantic style of th 
kavyas, which admitted strained efforts at mere vow, 
jugglery, with the result that the story is embellished E 
of. all recognition. This tendency of playing with RE 
language is possible because of the special advantages 
afforded by Sanskrit, the large number of meanings assign 
ed to Sanskrit words, ihe different modes of Splitting up 
compounds and the diverse ways in which the syllables 
comprising a line can be disjoined. The basis of such 
figures of speech as yamaha and Siesa lies in this ada ptabilj, 
ty of the classical Sanskrit, the ilexibilty as, well ag the 
complexity of its grammatical forms, and the Susceptibility 
of its words to delicate subtleties of meaning, 


© lator 


Making allowance for this pedantic and artificial 
development of later k@vya-style and its vitiation of tasie, 
one must adinit that our poet had no mean talent in his 
own line. He is not a great poet in the proper acceptation 
of the term, nor even a mediocre poet, but his pretensions 
are in other directions. His theme is slender, and mo 
attention is paid to its really poetic possibilities; but these 
defects are made good by the luxuriance of verbal 
embellishment and by the skill displayed in the use of 
double meanings and clever chiming. By this alone owr 
author claims merit, and his work is one of the: earliest 
authoritative examples of its kind. It must be said tor the 
credit of our author that his Slesas are not always a 
strained as we find them, for instance in the Naisadha 0 
the laghava-pandaviya ; while his yamakas are often 
inevitable and pleasing, much more than they are i e 
Nalodaya or the Yudhisthira-vijaya of Vasudeva. Be : 
well that he has kept himself within modest limilss n 


ile s : ne 
while such a work may be acceptable as a Jour de force 0 
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cannot have too much of it, Tf this Was, as it appears, the 
chief object the poet had in composing this piece of 


literary exercise, he must be considered to have been 
eminently successful. 


Indeed, in this class of factitious compositions, 
which forin distinctive feature of later Sanskrit literature 
the Kicakavada should occupy a high place. In Sanskrit, 

there are some good Slesa-kavyas and astouding feats of 
verbal ingenuity have been achieved; but the yamaka- 
kavyas are not many.’ and there is hardly any known 
kavya which includes both Siesa and yamaka in its scope as 
our Kicakavadha does. The earliest yamaka-kavya, 
attributed to Ghatakarpara, is a fine short lyrie of 
22 verses, which almost exelusively uses end-chiming. The 
later yamaka-hadvyas, however, of Vasudeva are more 
ambitious but extremely artificial compositions, abounding 
in elaborate tricks of style. His Nalodaya in four cantos 
(2I7 verses, ed. F. Benary, Berlin I830), Yudhisihira- 
vijaya in eight cantos (7I9 verses, ed. kavyamala No. 60) 
and Tripura-dahana? are really literary curios. The 
second of these works is the most considerable feat of 
skill, known in Sanskrit, in this highly artificial style of 
composition; while the maturer and more well known 
Nalodaya (which had for a long time the honour of being 
ascribed to Kaliadasa) is especially remarkable for the 
variety of complicated yamalra-schemes it illustrates, and 
for successfully managing even the more exacting demands. 
of quadruple yamaka in each verse. Our author, however, 
Svan tage ta या Medo pri fet a ey 
i Ëk a EA A yet been edited; but extracts from it are given by 


of amanatha Ayyar J, R. A S. I925. pp. 265f. According to Mr. Ayyar, the date 
Vasudeva is the first half of the 9th century A. D. 
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i8 not 80 ambitious, and has shown moderation in the is 
of only end and middle chiming of two or three kinds id 
this he has kept to the simpler style of the Ghatakarpay 
poem and later subtleties of workmanship appear to have 
found no favour with him. 


With regard to the date of composition of the Kicaka 
vadha no definite clues are given by poem itself, The 
whole of the first canto is taken up with two benedictions 
pronouneed at the commencement which praise in turns 
Siva and Krsna, followed by a rather lengthy panegyric 
of the king ((.7-27) who was the poet's patron but whose 
name is unfortunately not expressly mentioned. ML | 
we read 

Sucdnuddhartal siddhan nrpamstasya : 
sadhu-vadah ksilim sarvam paribhiya kalim galal. 


The commentator Janardana explains that in this verse 
we are told that the King’s praise extended from Kalinga 
to all the world, because he did not, out of pity, extermi- 
nate the famous Kings whom he conquered. Apart from 
the obvious exaggeration involved in such panegyrics, 
this would indicate that he was a King of Kalinga (amena 
Slokena tasya kalinyesvaratvam dhvanitam). Turning to 
I, 7 we find the King is described in the following words 

asti raja jagad-gita-mahima loka-vigrahah 
sdksad iva rucam sthanam ahimaloka-vigrahah 

With regard to the phrase loka-vigrahah in the first 
line, Janārdana explains: lokā-vigrahah manusyasuire 
yad và, lokyate [iti] loka [h] dursaniyah, tādry vigrahah. 
The phrase ahimaloka-vigrahah in the second line हे E 
ned as ahimo him-viruddho ya alokas tad-vign 
asarira iti ydvat, Whatever may be the value of 
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this interpretation, itis clear that the commentator fails 
to expiain the word vigrahah satisfactorily in the two lines 
[n order that it should be a proper jamaka, the word 
yigarahah in the second line must be explained differently 
from the same word in the first line. In both places, how- 
ever, the commentary explains it as Sarira. On the other 
hand, we have the more likely suggestion of the ; other CO 
mentator Sarvauanda that in the first line the phrase is 
dloka-vigrahah which was the name or biruda of the 
King, whose other name was Rama (fala param Sri-rüma- 
nümünuin — üloka-vigraha i rājānam varnayam àáha—astiti 
dlohavigraha-naima raja asti vidyate). Itis quite probable 
that in this phrase there is some such allusion to the actual 
name of the poet’s patron; but as we pussess little authentic 
information regarding the political history of Kalinga 
prior to the LLth century, itis not possible to identify the 
King definitely with any known historical personage. 


On the other hand, it is possible to explain I, 2 in a 
different way, taking kalingatah with anuddharatah and 
not with gatah as Janardana takes it. it would then mean 
that the king’s praise extended over all.the world, because 
he did not, out of pity, exterminate from Kalinga the 
pringes of.the place whom he had conquered. This would 
indicate that he was the ruler, not of Kalinga, but probably 
| who coneured Kalinga in his 
does not give us any clye 
Accepting the second view 
find in the word fme in 
pret satisfactorily) a 
Pala dynasty of 
her evidences: that 
palas of Bengal 


of an adjoining province, 
career of conquest. But all this 
to the difinite date of the poem. 

given above, however one may 
l, 7 (which-commentators fail to inter 
convert allusion to Vigrahapala of the 
Bengal, if it be possible to establish by ot 
our poet lived in {he court of the. Vigraha 
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direct relation to Bengal, that it hag 


E Library, $6-9, p. 42, 
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But itis hardly safe to speculate upon this slender an 
doubtful basis, in spite of the fact that one of the three ae 
rahapalas may be shewn to have had some conma 
with the conquest of Kalinga. Tt is noteworthy, howey 
that so far as we can trace, the poem alw 


on 
er, 
ays hada 
heen pre. 
served and held in high estimation in this country, and 
that the only commentaries that have been obtained had 
its origin in Bengal, ‘indicating its currency there; while 


there is nothing to connect it with Ka linga exeepting the 


verse I, 2 of ambiguous meaning. 
3 छ 5 


The poem itself affording no certain indication of its 
date, we have to fall back upon externa] evidence for fixing 
its period of composition. So far as I have been able to 
trace, the earliest writer who quotes the work and the 
author seems to be Bhoja. In his Saras vati-K anthabharana, 
he quotes anonymously and comments on two verses from 
this poem, I, 3 (=p. 86, ed. Borooah, 4884) and I, l0 
(= p. 79) ; while in his Érügara-pralta!, he mentions the 
name of the author and his work. This would furnish the 
lower limit of the date of the poem; and we know from 
Bhoja’s own inscription as well as from other evidences 
that he belongs to the Paramira dynasty of Dhara and 
ruled in the second aud third quarters of the Ith century 


‘A.D. It is clear therefore that the Kicaka-vadha must 


have been composed some time before the llth century 
A. D., at which date ii was authoritative enough to be 
quoted by Bhoja in his two works, This date is corrobo- 


nn e — 
a c आ EN 
4 i, p. 2827 
l. Beo Bulletin of the London Sohvol of Oriental Studies, vol iv, pt. ih P^, 


; é nisl 
also Report of tho working of the Peripatetic Party of the Madras Govt, OTW 


_ 8, On the date of Bhoja, sce nry Sanskrit Poetics, i 44-7, 
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rated by the fact that- Nami-sādhu, who comments. on 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara and who gives the date of his 
own commentary as samvat ]I25 (= A. D. ॥009), quotes 
anonymously the verse I, ॥0) at p.37 (ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay, L909). ‘Phe upper limit of the date of our poem, 
however, is uncertain; but in one passage (ILI, 25 9% aia 
did). Nitivarman appears to be consciously or un- 
consciously, imitating Bhāravi Kirdta? ii, 6 (करिणी पहुँनिवाव क्षद॒ति ) 
This is nol conclusive evidence, nor is any other clue 
‘available; but from the general style of composition and 
its highly artificial character, we wouid not be justified in 
placing the Kicaka-vadhas too early. It was probably 
composed sometime in the 9th or LOth century A. D. 


The Aicalia-vadha is also quoted by a large number 
of grammariaus and lexicographers, as well as rhetoricians,* 
some of whom appear Lo be fairly early writers. In his 
commentary on tne U nadi-suéra i, LLT (ed. Aufrecht, p. 22), 
Ujjvaladatta cites I, 24 of our poem with (ac कोचकववः) and 
on iv, I02, quotes? the last pada of ll, 2 again with 
(इति कीचकवधः) l'urusottama-deva in his Bhdsya-vyilt on 

_ Panini ii, 4, 23 comments on the formation of the compound 
(Gma) quoting anonymously the line (ll, 25d) in 
which it occurs’, This ungrammatical formation has 
puzzled most grammarians and has been discussed in the 
vrtti on Sambkgipla-sara (ed. Syamacaraya Kaviratna, 
Samasa-pada 344, p. L294: quoted anonymously), Supadma 


—— OBEN MERI तीला 
l. Besides Bhoja and Nami-sadhu, Gopala Bhatta in his commentary an Mammata 
(ed, Trivandrum, ॥028 p.77), quotes anonymously ani eomm पि on Kicaka-v dha 


I, E : : 
U- ged नुपतेरपश्यदवलम्यनं 
>. Wrongly read by Aufrecht, wal ar घरां त्यजति eT engen. | 


e ivaka-vadha i 
3. Aufrecht (Catalogus Catalogorum, i, l08a) notes that the Kicaka-vadAa is 


also cited in Purusottamadova's Varnu-desana, 
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(vi, 3, 80, anonymously), Praudha-manorama (ed, Bey 
I888, p. 346 : इति apum) Taitva-bodhimi on m 
Kaumudi (ed. Sivadatta, Bombay, 7926, p. 242, इति Mec 
and other grammatical works. Aufrechi, notes that : | 
poem is also quoted by Ràmanàtha in Manoramā Re 
dhatu-vriti, which was composed in I537 A. D. b 

In the lexicographical works this poem is quoted br 
name in Rayamukuta’s commeniary on the ne 
(Bhandarkar's Report [883-84, p. 472) in connexion with 
the explanation of the word विकसितम्‌ in T: 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda in his commentary on Aman 
lexicon, gives a large number of quotations with इति aua 
Thus Kicaka-vadha IV, | (=Sarvanda on i, I, 39-40, ed, 
Trivandrum, pt. I, p. 30), I, I7 (= on i 5, 42; pt पक 
ध0 : also pt. II, p. 58), LI, lla (on ii, 6, 296 3 pt, णा, ग 
284), V, od (Son ii, 4, 0£ ; pt, Tf, p. 53), V, ded (= on 
ni, 9,20 ; pt. IV p. ॥09). It is noteworthy, however, 
that one verse (on iii, ], I06 ; pt. IV, p. 49). 

क्रीडयापि न aaa वितथा amizan 
हन्तुं ferum वाणासन्तति वागुरी कृता ॥ 


which Sarvananda givesas a quotation froin 
vadhg does not occur in our poem. ‘fhe attribution in 
alll ikelihood is incorrect. 

Jt is worthy of note that almost all these quotations 
are quotations of Nilivarman's yamakas and his 84 it 
hardly cited as authoritative. It is probable thal his 
yamakas were more admired (and justly 80) than BS 
86568, in which he does not seem to have been equally 
succesful. j 

These quotations would indicate the admiratio? p^ 
which the Kicaka-vadha was regarded by a certain Ee 
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of writers who favoured this kind of elaborate composition; 
put it also gives us an idea of the weight and M 
atiached to the work as the composition of a well reputed 
poet It is also remarkable that, with the exception of 
Bhoja, Nami-sidhu and Gopala Bhatta, almost all the 
writers who quote this work belong in all probability to 
the Eastern provinces, and some of them are directly 
connected with Bengal. The reputation of this poem must 
have been at one time very high in Bengal, even if we 
suppose it to have been composed in Kalinga; and it can 
claim disiinetion as being one of the earliest known Kavya- 
works originating in the Eastern provinces of India. 


My edition of the text of Kicaka-vadha whieh will 
be published soon is made from two complete paper MSS. 
in the collection of the Dacca University Manuscript 
Library, which are marked by me as A and B. Bothof 
these are in clear good Bengali handwriting of different 
periods, but the variae lectiones shew that they were 
probably not derived from the same archetype. Both of 
gree in the number and order of verses 


them, however, ag 
as well as in the division of the cantos. B is asa general 
me times 


rule more correct, but the readings 0 f A are so 
preferable, especially in those folios where the text is 
accompanied by a marginal gloss. Both the MSS. make 
no mention of any date, nor of the name of the scribe. 

xXI6 in.; 4 lines on a 
s three lines). The 
i Mohan Chaudhari 
On the blank front 
mantra ओं इमा स्द्वाय etc., 
and on the 


A consists of I6 folios; size, 3 in. 
Page (excepting the last which contain 
MS. was purchased from Babu Murat 
of Pingla, Midnapore, in west Bengal. 
page of first folio there appears a 
two lines and half) on the right top corner, 
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left ' side: सगेवन्यो महाकाव्यमुच्यते | aa TIT MIN 
वापि तन्सुखम्‌ । These lines are Probably wit 
by the person who studied a part of the poem and wy | 
the marginal gloss (using both black and red ink), sn 
accompanies the text up to the end of l'olio Ga CII, IT). 
The writer of the text and the gloss appears to be the um 
person, as there is not much difference in the handwriting, 
He must have copied the text, and then very carefully 
studied and corrected it up to the point indicated, supply. 
ing omissions etc. and compiling a brief marginal gloss, 
apparently from different commentaries on the poem. He 
is careful enough to mark every word-division with Signs 
and even the anvayas of the words sometimes with figures 
], 2, 3, etc, or by dots. But possibly his patience was 
exhausted by the time he came to the sixth folio, i. e. to 
IIT, 7; and the obvious scribal mistakes or omissions 
have uot been corrected or supplied in the rest of the poem, 
uor the marginal gloss continued. "The writer of the gloss 
had probably the commentary of Janàrdanasena before 
him, for in many places he actually reproduces it; 
especially in one place the whole of Janardana’s commen- 
tary (on I, 27) is reproduced in the gloss, But he had 
perhaps other commentaries or help before him : for his 
interpretations are sometimes new and do not agree with 
the commentary. We have reproduced some of these m 
our notes. Some of these passages indicate that probably 
the gloss-writer had also before him the commentary ० 
Sarvananda-naga. Ti is not unlikely that other commen 
taries on the poem algo existed. 

= 


MN Lit 
along 


l. The marginal writing hag suffered a good deal from damp and is worm 
the edges. 
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: The writing of A is clear, but some pages are damaged 
by damp, and he letters (especially in the marginal gloss) 
have become indistinct. Iiis written on white country- 
made paper, and the appearance as well as the seript of 
the MS. is old. From the formation of the letters, it is 
probable that the writing belongs to about [600 A. D. The 
history and development of Bengali script have not yet 
been scientifically studied and chronological materials have 
not all been collected together; but I have carefully 
compared the script of my MSS. with Bendall’s plates, 
with the facsimilies given of the l6th century MSS. in 
Rajendra Lala Mitva’s Notices Vols. IIT and IV, as well 
as with some of the dated MSS. of the period in the Dacca 
University collection. While substantially agreeing with 
Mitra’s plates, the Bengali script of A shows a further 
development but cannot be placed much later. The writing 
thus seems to be of about the end of the loth and the 
beginning of the l7th century. 

B appears to be a more modern MS. Its writing is 
very clear, distinet, large and bold; and the paper is of the 
usual yellow country-made variety. It conists of i3 
folios, four lines on a page; size 3in. XI4j im. The 
writing belongs probably to the I8th century. The MS. 
the Dacea University by Messrs 


Was presented to 
aud Nalini Mohan Bhattacharya 


Tarachand Bhattacharya 
of Borai, District Bogra. : 

Both the MSS. exhibit the usual characteristics of 
Bengal MSS. viz., duplication of consonants with % the 
Dou discrimination of त and बे, confusion of certain 
alksaras which have the same sound in Bengali ete. I have 
corrected all these in my text and adopted र El 
system of spelling. But I have taken care to note à : 
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real variae-lecliones, except in a few cases where the 
y are 


obvious mistakes of spelling (e.g. in wa a 
à ; Nena 

or. dropping of a letter. A begins the text a 
^ wit iT 


श्रं नमो गणेशाय and sometimes writes on the Margin s. 
(e.g. fol. Ga); B commences with श्रीदुगी and has à 
marginal writing or corrections. The pagings of both 
A and B are regular, except that A has an extra folio in 
which it writes over again III, [टत (fol. 6a and b), l 


The India Office MS. of the commenta vy of Janàrdana. 
sena is complete in 40 folios (ending at 40a), written on 
yellow country-made paper. Onan average there are eight 
lines on cach page (excepting fol. lb 7 lines ; TOM Dh 
6 lines; fol. 40a—7 lines). The MS. appears to have been 
presented to the East India Company's Library by 
H. T. Colebrooke, and the word wart at the top of the 
title probably indicates the name of Raghumani 
Vidyábhüsana who is said to have been C'olebrooke's Pandit. 
The MS. was either copied by him or purchased through 
him, this name appearing in most of Colebrooke MSS. in the 
India Office ; and the figure @ ३६ probably  indieates 
lot No. 36. 

The MS. is in modern Bengali script and cannot be 
older than the I9th century. It is written in two different 
hands, the first hand going only up to fol. I—3b, although 
some of the corrections in the followi ng pages appear to be 
also in this hand. A different hand appears from fol, 48 
up to the end. ‘Ihe hand-writi ng is good and clear, but the 
MS. is badly copied, and there are mistakes and omissions 
m almost every two lines, 


The MS. copy was probably made (for Colebrooke) 
fram a very old Bengali MS. and the scribe stumbled ^% 
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every step over its old Script. It is also probable that the 
copyist did not have the text of the poem petore him for 
following the comentary, which he had to copy blindly 
and blunderingly. ‘The MS. exhibits all the character- 
istics mentioned above of Bengali MSS. aithough it rarely 
duplicates consonants with J, ‘The sign of anusvara or 
visarya is often omitted, consonants or letters dropped 
(e, g. अरबी for arma), syllables transposed, redundant 
letters used, wrong sandhis made, and incorrect forms 
of words used (e. g. प्रशंसता for sae). Some 
corrections are indeed made and omissions supplied on the 
margin, but these are not sufficient nor carefully done. 
There is a regular confusion between certain aksaras. 


Nothing is known of the commentator except that his 


name was Janardana-sena, and that his commentary was 
entitled तत्वपृकाशिका० The name of the author is peculiar 
to Bengal, and he was apparently a- Bengali -Vaidya with 
the patronymic sena, usual in Bengaii Vaidyas (though the 
patronymic is also found in some Adyastha .and. Vaisya 
names as well). His citation of Katantra grammar 
throughout as authoritative, his use of. words like «vu 
(still employed «by Bengal Pandits.. and in the 
vernacular), and the literal rendering: of some- vernacular 
idiom to be found in his Sanskrit sentences,—all indicate 
the probability of his being a Bengali and a very modern 
writer. ‘The commentary, though useful in its way, 38. hot 
pretentious and the author seems to be a man of limited 
Scholarship. e is generally correct in his interpretations, 
but sometimes fails to explain some passages satisfactorily 
and is positively wrong in some of his explanations ; while 
in some cases he deserts us in difficulties. He 


Rites: ‘fete wice (om Ii, Tj गा, 37 अभ फली 
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(on III, 5), but all these seem to be misquotation 

F p E § 
memory, not to be found in the printed editions on 
lexicons. He generally follows ARAT, — but of the 


interesting to note that he quotes Rantideva i i 
(on II, 5; IIT, ). The only author on Alamkara a 
; Ser Cite 


in Dandin (on IV, 9), and from general literature th 
are only two quotations from महिम्नः स्तोत्रम्‌ (on TN ji 
It is not necessary to describe here in detail the E. 
of Sarvandra-naga’s Tikà on the Kicaka- vadha, which li i 
been utilised in my notes to my edition. The copy va 
to me by Dr. Sàstri consisted of 38 folios (ending at 383) | 
written in Bengali character on white country-made » " 
It is complete, and fairly correct, but the left top NC. 
of folios 2la to 24a have been torn off and a part of ihe 
first line on these folios lost. One folio (Lol. 30) is entirely 
missing, and comments on iV, ]5 (partiy), L6—22, 23 (part- 
ly) are thus lost. On fol. 79b, a part of the commentary on 
iV, l{ has been struck off (probably inadvertently) and 
then penned over again in deeper ink, thus blurring the 
whole impression. ‘Lhe commentary fails to impress us 
éither by its learning or its acumen, and is not so full 
as Janardana’s, but in some cases its su ggestions are 
striking and helpful. The patronymic ndya is common 


in Bengal, and there are other indications in the tika which 


make it propable that Sarvananda was also a Bengali He 
follows Kdtantra but not slavishly. He quotes अमरकोश 
generally but also मेदिनी (on I, 9, 26 etc), विश्व (eg. ०॥ 
AI, 8, $, 24; IIL, 8), दामोदर (on ।, 9, ]5), कोश (on LL, l; 
IL 2). ab& (on II, 7), and arta (on IL. 2), ४ 
though as a rule its quotations from lexicons are anony- 
mous. It is not impossible that Janárdana had befor 
him this commentary; for in some places Janardane f 
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alternative suggestions (यह) agrees with Sarvananda's 
explanations, and in one instance especially (on V, 2), the 
कश्चित्‌ of Janardana appears to be Sarvananda. The name 
of the scribe as well as the date of the copy of the MS. i 
given at the end in a doggerel verse: me 

टीकेय लिखिता श्री | मद ] रामशरणशर्मशा। . .. ,-: - 

पत्त ( वे ) दरसच्षोणीयुक्राकाब्दे सुखप्रदाः ॥ : 

मल्लाब्दे रसयुग्माशायानि टकियमालिपत्‌ | 

शुक्रे Wat नवाहे a gale पाठहेतवे ॥ i. SON 

This gives us Sukdbdu 642 and mallabda I0262 
(=A. D. L720) as the date of the copying of the MS. - The 
use of the Malla Era would indieate the curreney of this 
commentary in Mallabhüma (=District Bankura in West 
Bengal), to which place it is not unlikely that the scribe 
. L àma&arana (and also probably Sarvananda) belonged. 


L———————D 


cue 


ग. TR पाठहेतवे Vas originally written, but corrected thus on the margin... 


2. On the Malla Era, see Indian Historical quarterly, vol. iii, . pP. 80-L 
4l3; Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali MSS, vol. i, (Cal. Univ., 49206), pp. vi-vii. 
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Lakshman Sarup, M. d., D. Phil. (Oxon DES. 


TE ERE. ५ SUL) 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Panjab Univers Y 


ity, 

The object to this paper is to announce the discover, 
of a new prose romance. lt is entitled Ambikäparin y : 
The author is Tirumlàmbà, a lady writer of Sont a 

. . . a Giai UM i Southem 
India. Itis written in poetic prose. I believe it is the 
only extant work of a iady writer in elaborate and artificial 
Sanskrit. A critical study of the work gives rise to several 
problems. Before I discuss them, I would like to add, 
for the convenience of my readers, a brief description of its 
contents. 

The work opens with a fanciful description of the 
Emperor Moon. Moon hada son calied Budha. The son 
of Budha was Purüravas who married Ürvaii. Their son 
was Ayu. Ayu oblained as his son Nahusa, the performer 
of a hundred sacrifices. Yayati, the terror of all his foes 
was the son of Nahusa. Turvasu, the son of Yayati, held 
sway over the entire universe. Thus the lunar dynasty 
whose kings were endowed with exceptional qualities 
flourished. ln course of time, king Timma was born in 
this dynasty. He married a queen named Deval. Their 
son was ISvara, who was married to Bukkamaimba in at 
cordance with the injunctions of the Scriptures. In course 
of time, a prince named Nrsimha was born. With his 
matchless bravery he conquered the whole earth. lle was 
invincible in battle. All the rulers of the earth became his 
vassal kings. He set out on a tour of world conquest, 
First of all he proceeded in the eastern directio 
then he turned to the south and reached the country of 2 
Colas. Here follows a long description fof the E 
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country. The river Kaveri is next described. The river 
was crossed. ‘The king encamped on its right bank. He 
issued an order prohibiting his army to molest the people 
of the country. Secret spies brought the news that the 
Cola King was determined to fight. A council of war was 
held. It was decided to take the offensive, A night was 
| in giving rest to army. The following morning, 
having performed the daily duties, the king came out of 
his tent and greeted the vassal prinees who were waiting 
for him with folded hands. The order to march was issued. 
At once the drums were beaten, conchs were blown, kettle- 
drums were sounded. There rose sucha tumult that the 
vault of heaven was reverberated with the din of his army. 
The movement of the army is then deseribed. The moving 
army raised mountains of dust. Every thing was darkened. 
The day was turned into a night. The distinction between 
heaven and earth was obliterated. The Cola King came 
out with his fourfold army and delivered an attack with 
great vehemence. Both armies were locked in a life and 
death struggle. The carnage was terrible. The dreadful 
battle went-on for along time when the army of Nrsimha 
began to retire. Seeing his troops waver, the king mounted . 
a huge elephant, and reviving the drooping spirit of his 
soldiers, rushed at the enemy with an irresistible force. 
If seemed that the time of final dissolution was near at 
hand. Streams of blood ran in every direction. The 
slaughter was truly frightful. Nrsimha wrought hago ps 
the army of the enemy. Meanwhile he recognised the Cola 
King in the midst of the battle-field and advanced to chal- 
lenge him in a single combat. In the fearful duel which 
ensued, Nrsimha hurled his flaming spear with such tre- 


mendous force that his adversary with his elephant fen 
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down at a single blow. Himself jumping down, he a 
tured the Cola King alive. he Cola a rmy was rosis 
with cousternation and panie-stricken fled in contusion 
with dismay. Nrsimha was crowned with Victory, In 
triumphant procession, he entered the capital of his enemy 
He then proceeded towards Ràme£varam and saw the ००६ 
Here is a description of the ocean, T quote a few tines 
with double entendre: 

गगनमिव ग्राहविद्दारकारएणं किरणमालिनमिव सन्ततस्यन्दनदीप्वाहं Aig तमालश्या- 


adaw केशवमिव प्रकाशितशंखचक्रं ... समुद्रमद्राक्षौत्‌ । 


On the sea-shore, he heard the legends of the sons of 
Sagara and the exploits of Rama. Then he adord God 
Rame$vara. Here follows a description of Rame‘vara, ] 
quote a line or two from this description :-- 

ल॑कापुरपंके निश ARE णसंड्कुत्तघुकुल्ा ते नकपु नशौ रा A तर ड सु डा द डमु, 
ककृत्स्थवंशप्रशस्तिकेतु कोणपलोकप्रलयधूमकेठुं जानकी शोकशल्यो दर राहेतु RARETAT 
मपिनिगुण इति समुद्वोषयन्तं.....सकलनिगमागमागेचरमपि सागरतीरगोचरं रामेश्वरमीश्वरनन्दनो 
ववन्दे | 

Having vanquished all the kings of that country he 

t Cuz D 5 E t I 
came to Srirangapattana, built a bridge and invested the 
town. The King Mahavira accepted defeat, fellat his feet 
with ali his queens and placed all the wealth of his trea- 
sury at his disposal. He was reinstated. ‘The King of 
Maruva fled as soon as Nrsimha approached his territory. 
T Y F १ ; 
hen he captured the famous fort Mahadurga and adored 
t G el CREY . EN १ 2 
he God Gokarna and made rich gifts to the brahmanas I 
cluding the tuladana, 


Followed by innumerable chiefs, he marched towards 
the north and defeated the Kambojas, Valhikas, Ton 
and Suratrana which probably stands for Sultan. HOS 
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a fort. The text is here corrupt and unintelligible The 
reference to the defeat of the Suratrana is Mt i the 
following sentence :—पुरत्राणः प्राणत्राणपरायणों दुंगमममानवदु्े तत्‌ UATE. | 

He captured Suratrana, took pity on him and set him 
free. Thus not only he circumambulated the earth in this 
tour of conquest, but also captivated the three worlds with 
the glory and majesty of his innumerable qualities, Then 
he went to his capital Vidyapuri-Vijayanagara, bestowed 
favours on vassal kings according to (heir merits and 


entered his palace. Here follows a description of Vidvà- 
puri. Thus he ruled over the whole of India from’ Rimes. 
vara to the Himalayas—aradtufenn: | 

Having entrusted the affairs of the state to the minis- 
ters, he passed his time in the pursuit of fine arts like 
music, poetry, literature. 


One day, a priest came and said that he had seen a 
most beautiful girl. The priest was appointed to obtain 
all information about her habitation, family, parentage, 
Name, age, and so on. The girl was Omamba, daughter of 
Ramamba, of the solar dynasty. Asall the ministers and 
priests approved, the marriage was celebrated. The king 
experienced great happiness and day and night prayed to 
God Aeyuta for a son. God Aeyula granted his desire 
ina dream, A son was born in course of time, There was 
great rejoicing. Sacred ceremonies were performed. Sub- 
ordinate kings eame with rich presents. The poor were 
fed. Taxes were remitted. Festivals were celebrated. 
Prisoners were released. Every body was happy. The 
king penetrated into the inner apartments and saw a 
Slorious child :---परिस्फुरत वालकमालोक्य त्रैलोक्यमपि करतलान्तरगतमेब ताकतवान | 


i ¢ SIE ft the God 
The prince was named Acyutaraya akter 
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Aevuta. He was educated in all the aris and Sciences 
King Nrsimha died in course of time and Acyuta a 
erowned king. His rule pleased all hig subjects, d 

Here follows a deseription of the youth of Acyuta 
T quote a sentence or two:— Then youth came lo 
Acyuta as the spring to Nandana, the garden 
Indra." 


of 


नन्दनमिव वसन्तो नयमिव विनयो नालीकमुकुलमिव विकासो नदीनायकमिव विधृदया aaa. 

faq शरदागमो, नागेन्द्रमिव मदोदयो नारायणभुजमध्यामिव कोस्तुभमणिः | 

At the new youth of Acyuta, the world became like a 
second Rati, displaying her charming loveliness. Aeyuta 
was a model king and perfect in every way. One day the 
king went to his stable and saw a beautiful horse. Here 
follows a description of the horse. I quote a few lines:— 

स्थलगमनव।ञछुकालतमहीसंचारमिव कञ्जेशहयं....वपुष्मन्तभिव गर्वोष्माणं वेगमिव qui 
साहसमिव देहसंगत सलिलध्रवाहमिव सततचटटलशफराजिविराजितं सम्त्रपसमामध्यमिव सततमुखरचित- 
saaa वसन्तवर्धितवालपल्लवं वारिराशिमिव प्रकाशितदेवमणि......राघवानीकमिव सुग्रीवमुखं..... 
विनीतमपि विरचितवालचापलमनुकलाकलितसत्कृतिमप्य'्वनिधीरं मद्वान्तमश्ववरयमपश्यत्‌ | 

The horse enthusiastically greeted the King i 
the form of vigorous neighing, as if wishing the King 
victory and was brought near. The King mounted the 
horse as Indra rides UceailiSravas, or Keíava Garuda 
A multitude of youths of the same age followed the King 
on horseback. People flocked to see him pass by. On 
both sides of the road stood the citizens with folded hands 
raised to their forehead. Acutya was the centre E 
attraction, he was the cynosure of all eyes. elephants 
cavalry, infantry passed to and fro like the waves of E 
ocean. ‘The King moved slowly conversing with the be 
princes and reached the hunting forest in course of b 
Here follows a deseription of the various sports. On 
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return to the capital, which was gaily 
-bards were singing panegyries of the King, he passed by a 
garden pod near the town. A gentle, fragrant breeze 
was blowing from the garden: The jester brought the 
garden to the notice of the King and beseeched him to pass 
some time there, The King agreed and went into the 
garden. Having rested and refreshed themse 
ful tent, the King and the jester 


decorated, and where 


lves ina heauti- 
strolled away among ihe 
flower-beds. They saw bees fying in the eastern direction. 
The King asked, * Why are these bees flying in a line to the 
East? and eager to know the reason, moved a few steps 
forward. ffe heard sweet and indistinct sounds like the 
melodious notes of birds excited by ihe honey of fresh 
blown lotuses. "Phe jester, who claimed to be an authority 
on sounds, declared that it must be the wandering voice of 
cuckoos, who have tasted ihe juice of the fresh blossoms of 
mango trees. The King decided that these were the sounds 
of several girls talking together, proceeded forward and 
Saw a wonderful temple of the Goddess Gauri. He went 
to the temple and saw a most beautiful princess engaged 
in worship. Here follows a description of princess. I quote 
à few lines:— 


विषमशर्रावजयक्रेतुवजयन्तीमिव विस्फुरन्ता चक्षुरिन्दियसंवननमन्त्रदेवतामिव सन्निहितां 
शादणयराज्यलद्धमीमिव.... शरङ्गारसिन्ध्रकत्दालितामिव सौमन्तमयूखरेखां..... एकत्रपुऊजीभूयस5चरन्तीमिव 
मदनसंजीवनकलामेबरनीयल्लावरायामन्याइशां कामपि राजकन्याम्‌ 
He was Surprised by beholding this wonderful 
beauty, ‘The sight held him spell bound. He was fixed . 
it were on the ground. Ife became rooted as it were on t ह 
Spot. He stood as if he had lost all consciousness. E * 
Paralysed hy a sudden attack of ivresistible love, apse uia : 
lost ag if in a trance of contemplation. His min 
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suspended its function. All his senses ceased to Operate ag 
it were. 

The effect produced on the Ning by this sight is thus 
deseribed by the authoress :— 


विस्मर्यविधयतया नियन्त्रित इन नियमित इव निरभिज्ञ इव॒ निररलरागाभियोगानिघ्न faa. 
शील इव निरवधिकानन्दानुसन्थान इव विरुद्गव मनोग्रत्तिनिष्पंदी भव दिन्द्रियबैच कयो निर्निमेष चरणा; 


क्षणमातिष्टत | 


The princess was in deep meditation. When she opened 
her eves and saw the King all of a sudden. She was composed 
for a moment. The adoration of the deity was left 
unfinished. Her slender frame trembled like a wi nd-tossed 
creeper. She took a step or two backwards and stood face 
to face with the King. She fully opened her large eyes and 
saw before her the king, the Prince-charming of her dreams, 
an incarnation of vernal splendour, the very embodiment of 
Jove. To support herseif she put her hand on the jewelled 
pillar of the temple as if she wanted to hold up her failing 
heart. Her eyes forgot to wink in their joy. Her hair 
stood on their end. Drops of perspiration made their 
appearance. Her glances were cloquent with love. She 
was thrilled to the bone and deeply wounded with the 
shafts of cupid. 

Both were in a similar state. ‘They stood motionless 
like statues. ‘Their eyes were fixed on each other, They 
forgot everything else, Consciousness seemed to have 
deserted them. Life itself seemed to have departed form 
them. 

The jester had delayed looking at the pictures paint i 
on the temple-walls. Fe now entered and announced oe 
the prime minister wanted to have an audience with t $ 
king on certain urgent affairs of the state. The king ४४ 


ed 
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annoyed but could not refuse the request of the minister. 
He found it very hard to leave the temple and considerably 
delayed his departure under the pretext of explaining the 
various scenes from the life of the Goddess. The kine 
had to return to the capital at once. The jester mc 
however, left behiud [0 ascertain the partieulars of the 
| [rom her nurse. The king returned to his palace, 
and felt the pangs of separation. He was courteous 
to the ladies of the harem but did not like their company. 
He remained in a solitary place and waited for the arrival 
of ihe jester. ‘Lhe jester obtained all the information from 
the nurse and reported that the princess was named 
Varadambika. was a younger sister of two brothers called 
Tirumalas, and the daughter of Trapamba, a queen of the 
solar dynasty. She had gone to the. temple of Gauri to 
celebrate a particular rite called the Varapradhana the 
object of which was to obtain a suitable husband. The 
king began to think of the means to attain his desire. 
Meanwhile, the princess went home. She refused to 
speak to her female friends. She would not even look 
She did not wait on her elders. 


on her attendant maids. 
She omitted to worship the family deity. Her lute lay 
fhe fawn failed to hear her sweet sound. ‘The 
fed. The peacock lost his dance. The 
dolls remained loeked. ‘The pair of swans was ignored. 
The parrot missed his daily lesson. ‘The bath-room-maid 
waited for her in vain. ‘I'he hair-dresser was disappointed. 
The toilette was neglected. All duties were forgotten. Sue 
sat absorbed in contemplation of the king. She felt an 
unbearable torture in her heart. She rolled on flower-bed, 
hut her enflamed limbs found no relief. oe the servants 
were alarmed. All her friends were distressed. 


unstrung. 
gazelle was not 
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One day she was pressed hard by her friends ang " 
to confess her love. She implored them to do some thins 
for her. They began to deliberate and devise plans, when 
a chamberlain appeared and announced that an embassy 


d 


had arrived from king Acyuta Rai to seek the hand of 
the princess, that the brothers had weleomed the priest 
and the minister, agreed to bestow the ha nd of the princess 
on the king and had asked the princess to be ready as the 
auspleious ceremony was to be performed that very day, 
These words were like nector to her cars. Her friends 
eagerly precipitated themselves in decorating her, 
Aeyuta Rai eame there with great pomp and show and 
was married to the princess. Varadambika beeame the 
chief queen. The royal couple was now in the seventh 
heaven of delight. Their cup of happiness was full to the 
brim. Months passed like days and days like moments, 

One day the chief gardener reported the advent of the 
spring. He was richly rewarded. The king went to the 
garden with the queen. Here follow descriptions of 
Spring, breezes, and flowers, The queen enjoyed herself 
in plucking flowers. Then follow descriptions of sports 
in water and sunset, 

In course of time a son was born. Ife was named 
Venkatadri as he was obtained through the favour of 
God Veükate$vara. He was a promising prince and pe 
made heir-apparent by the king although he was quite 
young. With this, the romance comes to an end. 


Tirumalamba, the writer of the romance, seems t0 be a 
well-educated and cultured lady. Krom innumerable 
references it ig quite evident that she must have studied | us 
epics, the Puranas, systems of philosphy, drama, n 
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and the prose romances of her predecessors. She had a 
remarkable memory, for she says about herself that she 
could easily retain new poems and plays even when she 
had heard them once only, 


She was aa born genius and had a wonderful com- 
mand on Sanskrit language. She says that she could 
easily compose learned works in charming language 
भापाविषयसरसप्रबन्चसन्दभया 

She was fond of the society of poets and learned 
scholars :— 

विद्याविशेषनिरवद्यविद्रद्ररसकलकविकुलश्रक्णानन्दानन्ताभीष्टफल...... 

She could write several scripts. She had received train- 
ing in fine arts, could sing, and had a sweet and melo- 
ious voice, She knew the art of entertainment. She 
afforded protection to many poets and the blessing on her 
was pronounced by a learned brahmana who had performed 
the great sacrifices like the Vajapeya, Pawidarika, and 
sarvatomukha. She was above all an object of love and 
confidence of king Achyuta. She says :— 
विविधविद्याप्रगल्भराजाधिराजाच्युतरायसावभोमप्रेमसर्वस्वावश्‍वासभुवा l 

arises, who was Tirumalāmbā ? Was 
Acyuta Rai ? If she was a queen, 
a co-wife 


The question now 
she a queen of king £ 
would she deseribe the charms and marriage 0 
) Tt is difficult to believe but there 


in such glowing terms 
7 ž f the human 


are persons who transcend such weaknesses = 
heart. Acyuia made rich gifts to the temple of Vitthala 
at Vijayanagara. ‘These gifts including the Eu 
Suvarnameru ave registered in eight records and C0 
tated in a verse composed by 8 princes ता iA 
malammanavam, who calls herself a ‘student’. 8 
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probably to be identified with ‘Tirumala mba, who Was m 
doubtedly a queen of Acyuta for a Telugu poem Vie 
vitdsamu or Subhadraparinayam vives Tirumalamhs a$ 
the name of the queen of Acyuta Rai. It is also stated 
that a sister of Tirumalambi was married to Sevvappa 
Nayaka of Madura. 

It may now be asked if the ma rriage of Acyuta with 
Varadambika as deseribed in our romance is fictitious or 
based on historieal reality ? Does the romance give an 
indirect description of the marriage of Ji rumalamba her- 
self ? The evidence of inscriptions shows that Varadàmbila 
had a historical entity. A Conjeeveram inscription Ep. Ind, 
ii. 236, mentions Varadadevi as a queen of Acyuia, who got 
ason Venkata fromher, A poem Acyularayabh yudayam, 
composed by the poet Rajanatha states that Varadàmbi, 
the queen of Aeyuta Rai was a daughter of a Salaga Chief, 
It is also mentioned that on the Ith day of the bright half 
of the month of Karkata १.८. Sravana in the cyclie year 
Nandana, king Acyuta entered the town of Kafci with 
his queen Varadadeyi Ammal and prince Komàra- 
Venkatadri alias Chikka-Udaiyar (Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 899-I900 paragraphs 70— 77). It is clear 
therefore that Va radambika, a daughter of Salaga Chief 
was actually married to Acyuta. 

A Kaiici inscription states | hat the two rebellious chiefs 
Saluva-Nayaka and Tumbicei were subjugated by Acyuta 
Rai and that he married. a daughter of the Pandya king. 
Varadambika could not be the daughter of the Pandya 
king as she was a daughter of Salaga Chief. Only an 
ae A Achyuta are mentioned. T therefore th E ia 

ruma/àmbàá the other queen of Acyuta was 
daughter of the Pandya king, 
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STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 


The style of Tirumalāmbā is modelled after Bana. It 
isnot a slavish imitation. The writer has a power of 
vivid description. The language is vigorous. Here and 
ihere are compounds which are longer than any found in 
Kadambari or THarsacaritam. The descriptions are adorned 
| all the ornaments, Prasáda, anuprasa, Slesa are 
pro fusely used. Similees are apt, original, and stri king :— 

तस्मिन्‌ «HU तस्य चमूसमूह: सत्रास कुत्रापि पदं न TA, | 

प्रचएडवाता LATA AUC ATCT UTENTI. ॥ 


There is a local eolouring in the description of the 
Cola country. The trees, fruits, flowers and other things 
are described in detail i. e. 

द्राक्ालतावितानसवितानवालरसालमूलछायानेषण्णानेस्पन्दगोग्रन्दवदननिस्यन्दमानरोमन्थाविन्टु- 
संदोहतारकिताम्वराडम्वरविडम्वनचतुरशाद्रलप्रदेशान (चोलदेशान ) 

The battle is very vividly deseribed. The queens of 
Vijayanagar often accompanied their husbands to the field 
of battle. Tirumalamba seems to have witnessed an actual 
battle. à 


Long majestie compounds are often followed by short 
sentences which may be compared with the ripples on 
the surface of a calm lake after seeing the breaking 
billows of the sea, e- g. 

TUI: पतङ्गेषु प्रमत्तता मातद्गेषु समुत्तरलता हारेषु सदेन्यालापः UAE पिळ 
m कुमुदिनीषु मूळेना परिवादेर्नापु कार्कश्यं करिकरेषु रुढपतनमाद्रशिखरनिमेरेषु आरिकुलाक्रमण 
THES शुखलावन्थः प्रवन्धेषु विराधपरसङगोऽलंकारेषु 7" 
Historical importance 
a charming prose 


The Ambikaparinaya is not only Krishna 


romance, it is a historical document as well. 
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Sastri, the author of the second Vijayanagar Dynasty D 
dts Viceroys and ministers! in the Annual Report of the 
Archmological Survey of India for !908-909 does not e 
to be aware of the existence of Ambika parinaya, m 
mentions the Acyutardyabhyudyam composed by Rajanatha 
Kavi but not the Ambikāpar naya. Tthas therefor 


i “ ९ never 
been utilised before for the history of the reign of 
Aeyuta. Written by the queen of Acyuta, it is a valu- 


able historical document. I am tempted to discuss the 
light it throws on the reign of Acyuta but that discussion 
will form a suitable subject for another paper, 


Itisoysrbox?lia the Index to the Annual Reports. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING THE MAHANIDDESA 
D. M. Barua M. A., D. Litt., Professor, Univers 
of Calcutta. 
7, Welative chronology of the Mahaniddesa and the Sutta 


Nipata: Total number of poems in the original Atthaka- 
group, the Bool: of Octaves: 


ity 


Mahāniddesa isa Pāli canonical commentary on 
the Atthaka-group of Ib sutlas or poetical discourses. 
This commentary, as ils name implies, belongs to the 
exegetical type, its purpose being to supply a word for 
word explanation. Its method is characteristically philologi- 
cal. ‘here is another book of niddesa, viz., the Culla- 
Niddesa which is a canonical commentary on the Parayana- 
group of Ib poems, as well as on the Khaggavisana-Sutta, 

The Atthaka-group of I6 poems forms the fourth Book 
of the Sutta-Nipata, and the Parayana-group of 6 poems 
forms the fifth or last Book of the Sutta-Nipata while the 
Khagegavisina-Sutta is counted, as the second poem in the 
first Book of the Sutta-Nipata. 

The Khaggavisana-Sutla which ranks as the second 
poem in the first Book on the Sutta-Nipata hangs in the 
Culla-Niddesa on the Parayana-group as an isolated Dona 

. " E t f T 
forming no integral part of the group e he 
Parayana-group as we find it in the Sutta-Nipata हिल 
prologue of verses (Vatihugatha), but as we find it in the 
Culla-Niddesa, it is conspicuous by the absence of the 
Prologue, 

४ ; : ta-Nipàta 

Thus a question arises as to whether the Sutta-NIp 
is at the Culla-Niddesa. 
* at all presupposed by the ull Niddes 
hat the Khaggavisana-Sutta still har 
Niddesa on the Parayana-group, am 


". 


The facts, — 
igs in the Culla- 
d that the Parayana- 


= 


T 
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group as we find it in the Culla-Niddesa has No Prolog 
attached to it go to prove that the Sult ü-Nipàta M 
separate eolleetion of poetical discourses was not, as yet in 
existence: A similar hanging of (wo isolated sullas, the 
Muni-Gathà (Muni-Sutta) and the Saila-Gatha (Sela. 
Sutta), on the Atthaka-group of poems ( Arthavargiyayi) 
is clearly hinted at in one of the edifying legends of the 
Divyavadana, where a Buddhist Thera of Aparànta is aid 
to have chanted in intonation the Muni-eatha and the Saila- 
githa together with the poems of the Attha ka-group. 


The significauce of the above question is deepened in- 
deed as we examine the verse-quotalions in the Maha- 
Niddesa which can be traced to Suttas now found in the 
Sutta-Nipata. We have, for instance, a few verses in the 
Maha-Niddesa, which may be treated asa quotation from 
the Padhana-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata, the quotation 
running as Kama te paihamā send, duliyā arali vuccali 
(Maha-Niddesa, pp. 96, ॥74, 335). ‘There are a few verses 
in it which may be treated as quotations from the Sabhiya- 
Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata, the quotations running as 
Pajjena katena allanā, Sabhiyali Bhagava (p. 7L), Báhetvà 
sabba- papaküni  Subhiyati Bhagava (p. 87) and Vedant 
viceyya levalam Sabhiyali Bhayava (p. 93). These quota- 
tions have a clear indication in the phrase Sabhiyalt 
Ghagava that the verses are quoted from a Buddhas 
Dialogue in which Sabhiya played the part of an ur 
terlocutor. 

Although both the Padhana and the Sabhiya Suttas am 
now found only in the Sutta-Nipita among the Pali canoni- 
cal texts, the Mahā-Niddesa has quoted verses from peo 
Simply as “utterances of the Blessed One’’, each quotation 
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being introduced by such phrases as “Tew aha Dhagava^ 
“Yullan Welam Dhagavatà?. There are sunilar QUOT 
in the Kathavatthu which is believed to have been a com- 
pilation of ASokan time. 


There is just another important quotati 7 
Na monena muni hoti elc., m the Munise 
in Aśoka’s Dhabru Edict, as well as in the Divyavadana 
as Muni-Gatha. In this instance, too, there is nothing 
elearly to show that the verses were actually quoted from 
the Muni-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata. 


References in the Samyutta and Anguttara-Nikayas, 
as well as in some of the Vinaya texts unmistakably prove 
that the Aithaka and the Parayana groups of poems were 
well-known to the Buddhists as two separate and indepen- 
dent collections long before they were incorporated in the 
Sutta-Nipáta. And we maintain that in referring to a 
Sutta belonging to the Atthaka-group, the Maha-Niddesa 
has referred to it as a Suila belonging to this group instead 
of referring to it as a poem belonging to this group as found 
in the Sutta-Nipata. For instance, in quoting a verse 
from the Magandiya-Sutta ol the Aithaka-group, the 
Maha-Niddesa has these words by way of an introduction: 
Vuttam idam Bhagavala Atihakavagge Magandiya-kaihe 
(p. IST). ‘Lhe Magandiya-Sutta has been referred 

; Precisely in these words also in the Samyutta-Nikaya 
(ilt, g.) 

‘Thus it is clear that even the Samyutta-Nikaya ee 
Supposes the Atthaka-group with the Magandiya-Sutta Ro 
one of the poems included in it. But the references In the 


S Nika i e of the 
Pamyutta and Anguttara Nikāyas, as well as का pes of ; 
Vinaya texts are indecisive as to the total num 
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poems contained in the original Atthaka-erog T 
i 5- OUD ] eSUDDosed 
by them. 


The Atthaka-group or Book of Octaves, 


Rent to be worth it 
name, must contain in it only those poems 


Which consist of 
eight stanzas each. But, strictly speaking, 


extant Atthaka-group of L6 poems just four poems bearing 
each the name of an Octave and consisting each of eight 
stanzas, viz, (I) Guhatthaka-Sutta, (4) Dutthatthaka. 
Sutta, (3) Suddhatthaka-Sutta, and (2) Pa ramatthaka- 
Sulta. Among the remaining poems, the Káma-Sutta, the 
Jara Sutta, and the rest, there is none which is found to be 
an Octave in the above sense. 


there are in the 


Thus a question may natura lly arise as to whether the 
original Atthaka-group was a collection of just 4 Octaves, 
of four poems of eight stanzas each. The passage in the 
Samyutta- Nikaya referring to the Magandiya-Panha as a 
Sulta of the Atthaka-group goes to prove that the Atthaka- 
group presupposed by it comprised besides the poems 
known by the name of Octave, the Magandiya-Sutta as we 
now have it consisting of as many as Li stanzas. 

And yet, in the absence of a clear statement about its 

4 toial number of poems, it is difficult to say that the 
original Atthaka-group presupposed by the Samyutta and 
Anguttar-Nikayas, as well as by some of the Vinaya texts 
comprised as many as [0 poems. We have reasons 0 
believe thal the original Atthaka-group did not include 
in it all the extant ]6 poems. Tt contains, for instance — 
among its l6 poems, the Tuvataka-Sutta which has Di 3 
ntified by Mr. Charan Das Jhatterji with the frst 
uddhist passage recommended by king Asoka Im 
diet on the ground that it has found its Pl 


= 
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in Buddhaghosa’s list of four sultas, the r 
of which may be definitely identified W 
remaining possases recommended by the Buddhist emperor 
in the same edict. We on the contrary, find that the 
Tuvataka-Sutta of the Atthaka-group is nothing but a 
versified form of the Amimana-Sutta of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya. Buddhaghosa in his commentary on this suila, 
informs us that it was known to the ancients (porànà) as 
Bhikkhu-Vinaya, “the disciplinary code of the monks”, 
precisely in tne same way that he tells us in his commentary 
on the, Singalovada-sutta of the Digha-Nikàya that it Was 
treated as G'ihi-vinaya, “the Institute of the householders.” 


emaining three 
ith three of the 


If this information be at all reliable, it follows that 
there was a stage in the development of the Pali canonial 
texts when the Anumana-Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya 
and the Si‘galovdda-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya passed 
respectively as Bhikkhu-Vinaya and the Gili-vinaya, And 
as a versified form of the Anumana-Sutta, the Tuvataka- 
Sutla of the Atthaka-group must be judged as a chronologi- 
cally later production. Anyhow, Aéoka's title Vinaya- 
samukase, “the Vinaya par excellence”, does not afford any 
clue to the title of the sutta which he kept in his view. It 
is, moreover, true that neither the A ithaka nor the Parayana 
group of poems is referred to inany of the Suttas in the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. It is certain that the total 
number of poems of these two groups came to be fixed at 
॥6 before the compilation of the Maha and Culla Niddesas. - 

2. Development of the Mahi-Niddesa on the model 
of Mahikaccana’s expositions: 
sin the Maha-Niddesa from 
e is one (Maha-Niddesa, — 
the Samyutta-Nikàya | 


Among the prose-quotation 
the earlier canonical sources, ther 
Dp. I97—20I) which ean be traced in 
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Gii. g) and enables us at the same time to prove that 4 

whole of the Maha-Niddesa as an extensive exegetical E 
developed on the model of an exposition attempted |) 
Mahakaccana of a stanza belonging to the Magandiyg. 
Sutta of the  Atthaka-group. Mahikaccina who am 
one of the immediate disciples of (he Buddha anq 
was honoured almost as the Buddha for his Powerful 
expositions of Buddha's doctrines made Avanti’ and Mathura 
as two great centres of his activities, even in the li l'e-timo 
of the Buddha. The Etadagga-vagea of the Anguttara- 
Nikàya (Part I) shows that the Buddha placed M ahakaecana 
at ihe head of those who could expand the ideas formulated 
by him in brief; as bare statements, bringing out their 
full significance. The quoted exposition of the stanza of 
the Magandiya-Sutta of the Atthaka-group, Okam pahaya 
anikelasari elc., stands out as a typical example of how the 
Venerable Mahakaccana showed the way of expanding the 
ideas formulated in brief by ihe Blessed One, as bare state- 
ments, bringing out their full significance (Dhagavatà 
samkhitlena bhasitassa evam vittharena altho datthabbo)^ 


The Bhaddekaratta and several other Suttas in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya which are all of the Niddesa or Vibhanga 
type go to show that whenever the monks found difficulty 
in grasping the ideas formulated in brief by the Buddha. 
the Buddha himself referred them to Mahákaecána as a 
talented Thera who had the capacity to expand his idea, 
as well as to clucidate the underlying meaning of MS 


eS 


MEN 


ooo — 
————— न — 


L Vinaya Mahavagga, V. 3, 
2, Madhura Sutta Majjhimma-Nikaya, 
४. Maha-Niddesa p. 20], 
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a rn A A 
statements. The Mahivagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka cem- 
bodies an old tradition (V. [3) to the effect that ali the 


poems of the Atthaka-group were chanted in intonation 


by Sona Kut ikana who received ordination at the hands 
of Mahakaecána (Sona PR sabbaw eva Atthavaggikani sarena 
abhāsi). | A similar tradition is embodied also in one of 
the edifying legends in the Divyávadàna. This tradition 
is important as showing the Atthaka-group of poems was 
a favourite text for the school of Mahakaceana. It is 
indeed most astonishing that exposition of the verses in 
all the I6 poems of the Atthaka-group were exactly 
modelled upon the exposition of a single stanza of the 
Magandiya-Sutta which was attempted by the Venerable 
Mahakaccana. 

3. Khana-bha'ga-vàda: the Doctrine of Momentariness: 

Among the verse-quotations in the Maha-Niddesa, 
there is one (pp. tI7—IIS) which is not to be found in 
any other Pali Canonieal text and is important as em- 
bodying a Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. We quote 
the verses in extenso in order to set forth their contents: 


Jivilam altabhavo ca sukha-dulkkha ca kevala, 
Ebacitta-samayulta, lahuso vattati-kkhano. 


cullasiti-sahassani appa tilthanti ye mari, 
Na tveva te pi jivanti dvihi cittehi samahila. 
ee  — — — — 


l. See, for instance, Majjhima-Nikaya, Sutta, No. XVIII, in which ba mon 
Tepresented ag saying: “The Blessed One has just addresse l us Ni Dwelling Who 
‘nd without imparting to us its meaning in detail, has gone ine ERU discourse? 
how should be able to unfold at length the sens» of er of by the Teacher 

JY, there is that Venerable one. Mahakaccana highly SPa an Surely the Venerable 

imself, highly esteemed by the wise among his fellow dise adesset. discourse 
Mahakaeenna will he able to set forth in detail the purport 0 à d 3 remarking with 
of the Blessed One." And the Buddha himself is Ta d ताय 
Teferonee to Mahakaceana’s exposition: 


“T earned, O Discip 0 
isei ; d mo for an explanation 
TRAY in wi ` i Tt, Disciples, you had aske 
I should wisdom is Maliakaecana! E UE. 


; ou have been auswered bythe 
" have answered you precisely i the matter. `? 
Venerablo Mahakaceana, For this is the exact moaning of 
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Ye niruddhà marantassa litthamdnassa vg idha 
Sabb eva sadisa khandha gala appatisandh ikä 
Anantara ca ye bhangá, ye ca bha àgà anāgatā 
2 
Tadantare niruddhanam vesammam n'atthi lakkhane 


Anibbattenna na jéto, paccuppannena jivati, 
Ciitabhango mato loko, paiiiatta paramatthiya, 
Yatha niunà pavattanti chandena parinamità, 
Acchinnavara vattanti salayatana-paceaya, 
Amidhanagatà bhangà, puñjo natthi anágate, 
Nibbatta geva titthanti áragge sasapiipama. 
Nibhattanam ca dhaminánain bhaiigo nesam 
purekkhato, 


Palokadhammā titthanto porānehi amissitā. 


Adassanato dyanti bhanga gacchanti dassanam, 
Vijjuppado va akase uppajjanti vayanti ca ti. 


It canbe proved, beyond doubt, by the evidence of 
one of the controversies in the Kathavatthu that the 
Doctrine of Momentariness came into existence among the 
Buddhist as early as the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
FEka-cilta-kkhanika sabhe dhamma, “that all things endure 
only for a moment of consciousness ” isan opinion, which 
has been ascribed hy Buddhaghosa to the Suiifiatavadins, 
"the Voiders", among the Buddhists. This has been treated 
and criticised in the Kathavatthu rather as a Schismatle 
opinion, unsupported hy any of the authoritative texts 
But the quotation in the Maha-Niddesa goes to show that 
‘momentaneity’ was equally the doctrine of the Orthodox 
section among the Buddhists. The importance of tle 
quotation also lies in the fact that in it we find a formt 
lation anticipating the Karikas of Vasubandhu. 
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4. Conception of Nirmana-Kaya Buddha 


Prof. .Anesaki in his instructive article on (Buddhist) 
Docetism (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics), has point- 
ed out tha ta conception of trinity developed in Buddhism 
in the Mahayanist Doctrine of Trikaya, and that the 
prikaya came to consist of Dharma-kaya, the Essence-body, 
ag its first element, Nirmana-Kaya, the manifestation-body, 
as its second element, and Sambhoga-Kaya, the enjoyment 
body, as its third. Nirmana-Kaya, is the manifestation in 
a human form of ‘Suchness’ or “Thatness’ representing the 
essence of the Norm, a sort of incarnation of Dharmala or 
Tathatā. Prof. Anesaki has also pointed out that the Maha- 
sanghikas and their followers in laying greater and greater 
emphasis on the spiritual personality of the Buddha, came 
all together to lose sight of the historical aspect of Buddha's 
life and eareer, and that this progressive idea of religion 
proved uncomfortable to the Sthaviras in whose opinion 
ihe historicity of the Buddha formed the very bed-roek of 
the Buddhist faith. 

Whether or no, the Mahaydnist Doctrine of Trikaya 
is docetie in its main conception is not here the point at 
issue. We are simply concerned to draw attention to two 
controversies in the Kathavatthu (यय, XVIII 2) 
Which clearly indicate that the conception of Nirmana-Kaya 
Buddha assumed a definite form as early as the 3rd century 
B. CG. if not eavlier,! Buddhaghosa in his commentary on 
the Kathàvatthu, informs us that the Vetulyakas = 
the Suññatāvādins) denying the historical career He e 
Buddha, sought to maintain fhaie CAET तती sought to maintain that the doctrines of Buddhism 


anussa-loke 


«nuddho Bhogova me Abhini- 


Na valtabbam ta dhammo desito, 


d. foot गा. L x : 
Gtthasi?? ; se BS AT ‘Buddhena Bhagava 
"milena desito, Ayasmata Anund 


end desito. 
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(Tusita).’ 

The eriticism offered from the Orthodox point of view 
was entirely based upon historical a rguments, So fap d 
the Theravadin critie was concerned, it is clear thai he 
endeavoured to check the docetic | endeney implied in the 
Schismatic views. But curiously enough, the evidenee of 
the Maha-Niddesa and its com nentary goes to prove 
that the conception of nimmita, ७०7. rite or Nirména- 
kaya was a common doctrine of the Sthaviras as of other 
Buddhist schools of thought. 


In giving different classifications of questions (puecha) 
the Marta-Niddesa makes mention of (L) manussa-puccha 
(2) amanussa puccha, and (3) nimmita puecha. The 
nimmiia puccha, have been defined as questions put to the 
Buddha by a form created by the Blessed One, made up 
of mind, endowed with all the limbs, and perfect in the 
possession of all the senses and faculties’. Dha rmapala in 
his commentary on the Maha-Niddesa, has explained 
mmmita as signifying a Buddha-form created by the 
Buddha (Nimmito’ti so Bhagavala nimmito Buddho). Can 
it be doubted, we as‘, that here we trace a notion of the 
Nirmana-Kaya Buddha, the spiritual reflex, so to speak; of 
the Buddha’s mind. 


C AIR, 


«>> नस 


S ०॥४१ 
2, Nullam ayi " 


I Kathavatthu-commentary on XVIII | and XVIII "ht 
gahetra Bhagava Tusita-bhavane nibbatto tattli'eva vasati, manussatakam age 
nimnitarapameattal ag, : 

ढं yani 

2, Maha-Niddesa, PA 2402 Yam Bhagasa rupam abninimmincté marae 
sabhanga-paceangam ahinindriyam, so nimm ito Buddham Bhagavautam npason* : 
ponham pucchati, Bhagava tassa eixajjeti ayam nimmiln puceha. 
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5. Discs routes: Indian Maritime Activities, 

The Maha-Niddesa contains a stock-list of certain 
geographica | names of places visited by the daring Indian 
sea-going merchants (pp. 54—5 ?, 5). This list contains 
in it such names as Gumha, Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamu- 
kha, Maranapara, Vesunga, Verapatha, Java, Tamali, 
Vanga, Hiavaddhana, Suvannakiita, Suvannabhümi, Tamba- 
panni, Suppara, Bharukaccha, Surattha, Anganeka, 
Gangana, Paramagangna, Yona, Paramayona, Allasanda, 
Marukantara, Jannupatha, Ajapatha, Mendapatha, Sanku 
patha, Chattapatha, Vamsapatha, Sakunapatha, Müsikà- 
patha, Daripatha, and Vettaédhara. A similar but shorter 
list of places in the Milinda paiha iueludes in it Cina 
(China) among other places. Prof. Sylvain Levi is the first 
to notice the importance of the Maha-Niddesa list. Exa- 
mining this list closely, we find that there is nothing but 
a jumbling up of geographical names, We cannot think 
that all the names which find a place in this list were names 
of sea or river ports. To bring the cosmos out ofa chaos, 
the names should, in our opinion, be broadly divided into 
two groups, one group comprising the names of places re- 
lating to a sea-route, and the other comprising the names of 
places relating to a land route. 

The name Marukantàra (Sandy wilderness) may 
he taken at once to refer to a caravan route, 
Which lay across a desert, that is to say, w 
the north-western trade-route extending i from Savattht 
in the north-east to Takkasila. the capital o eee HS 
the north-west. The Jannupatha or Vannupatha Jataka 
CFausboll , No. 2) clearly proves that Jaunupatha b po 
Part of the caravan route which lay across M l puo : e 
E desert of Rājpūtānā. Simi त ‘(the 

ack), Mendapatha (the sheep-track), 
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Thorny track), Chattapatha (the shady track), v T 
patha (the Bamboo track), Sakunapatha (the Bird " 
Müsikapatha (the Rat track), Daripatha(the hollow ire 
and Vettadhara (the cany track) may all be taken on the 
strength of descriptions met with in the Travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, particularly of [a-Hian, to be the names 
of other parts of the same caravan route. 


Vanga, Tamali (Tamralipti), '"'ambapanni, suppara 
(Sorpara), Bharukaccha (Baroch), and Surattha (Surath) 
are obviously the names of Indian ports representing the 
coastal trade of India. Java is evidentiy the same name as 
modern Java. ‘The inclusion of the names relating to the 
north western caravan route and of those of Tamali (‘Tam- 
ralipti), Tambapanni (Ceylon) and Java (Java)is import- 
ant as showing that the same land and sea routes were well 
known before the Christian era as those followed by Fa- 
Hian in travelling from Gandhara to Java via. ‘lamvalipti 
and Ceylon. 

Allasanda, which is mentioned as Allasanda-dipa 
in the Milindapaüha, was probably au island in the 
Indus and was named Allasanda or Alexandria in 
commemoration of the name of Alexander the Great. In 
the same list, we have mention of Yona and Paramayont 
Jf Yona denoted a great principality in the | -unjab or m 
the North West Frontier Provinces, Paramoyona must 
have denoted a distant Greek territory with which India 
had commercial relations, The name Maranapara (Beyont 
the shore of death) may be taken to indicate the passage of 
the merchant vessels across a dangerous sea or Ocean. The 
names of Suvangaküta and Suvannabhümi may be taken 
to signify the maritime connection of India with Burma 
and other parts of Further India. Among the names, gon 
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at least, Takkola, for instance, was perhaps a regionial 
name indicating India's trade relations with different re. 
gions in Further India, Although all the names ineluded 
in the Maha-Niddesa list cannot be identified, their impor- 
tance, even as bare names, cannot be lost sight of for 
reasons stated above. 
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ON THE USE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTICLE 
‘MA’ IN THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 


K. T. Subramania Iyer M. Á. Reader and Head 
a . Md 0 
Sanskrit Department, University of Lucknow 


In the Appendix I to his first edition of the Pratima.ng 
taka, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ga napati Sastrin 
pointed out certain grammatical peculiarities which he had 
noted in the dramas which he had recently discovered and 
attributed to Bhasa. Among these peculiarities is the uge 
of prohibition particle Ma with the Gerund and the infini- 
tive in prakrta. The eminent Pandit called these irre. 
gularities “arsa-prayogah™ and regarded them as evidence 
of the high antiquily of these dramas and placed their 
author, whom he identitied with the celebrated Bhasa, be- 
fore Panini. Ina thesis which I submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Paris in L9L6, I also had the occasion to remark 
upon these and other peculiarities which [ had noticed in 
these dramas. In [92, Wilhelm Printz published his 
“Bhasa’s Prakrit’’ in which he also mentions the peculiari- 
ty in the use of Ma already noticed by Pandit Ganpati 
Sastrin.' 


It has been assumed by all these writers that the forms 
in question are irregularities, i.e. thal they do not agree with 
the rules of grammarians. Let us, therefore consider 
what the rules of grammarians are on this point. The 
instances quoted hy the late Pandit Ganapati Sastrin, in 
connection with the use of Mà are ail from the Prakrt of 
the dramas. Their irregularity consists, however, in 8073 
against the rules of Sanskrit Grammar. Tie says, “The 
misabdayoge ktvapratyayah prayuktah Sastriyah, ‘Alani 

eS: eae 
J. W. Printz Bhasa’s Prakrit. p. 42, à; 
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khalvoh' ityatra tu na paryayagrabanam, 2 The assumption 
is, of course पट the rules of Sanskrit Grammar apply to 
prakrta also. ‘This is generally the case. Prakrta Grammars 
usually do DO HE than point out where Prakrta differs 
from Sanskrit. As for the rest, the rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar apply to Prakrta also. Vararuci openly says, 
Sesah Samskrtat,’ “All the rest, i e. the rules relating to the 
use of suffixes, compounds, secondary affixes, gender and 
sounds should be understood from Sanskrit. Now the well 
known Prakrta Grammars do not point out any difference 
between Sanskrit and Prakrta in the use of the prohibition 
particle Ma. Let us therefore consider what the rules of 
Panini are on this point. 

The two important Sütras regulating the use of the 
verbal forms with Maà ave: 

Mani Jun P. 3. 3. [78 on this, the Kasika says mànyu- 
papade dhator liù pratyayo bhavati Sarvalakaranam 
apavüdah, mà karsit, mā harsit, katham ma bhavatu tasya 
pàpam, mà bhavisyatiti, \sadhurevayam, kecid ahuh, Aaid- 
aparo maSabdo vidyate tasyayam prayogah. 

2 Smottare laù ca, P. 3. 3. (76. On this the kasika 
runs as follows. Simagabdottare manyupapade —dhàtor 
linpratyayo bhavati, eakárállun ca, masma karat, masma 
harat, misma harsit. 

From these two sütras, we learn tha 
particle ‘ma’ called ‘maa’ by Panini, is to be use 
aorist (lui). The author of the kàfika understands that: 


of all other verbal forms. He 
e (lot) and the future 


t the prohibitive 
d with the 


this means the exclusion 
however notes that the Imperativ 
TIo eee Ae + 


i Pratima-nataka Appendix I. 
~ Prakrtaprakasn, 9. LS, 
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(Irt) are also found used with ‘ma’ in the actual la | 
In his opinion, it is not corrct usage. e quotes pe 
the opinion of others who think that there i Wever 


is used with the Imperative and the future, 7 
sūtra quoted above allows the use of the | mper fect 
‘ma’ is followed by ‘sma’. ‘The question w het} 
another ‘ma’ besides the ‘man’ really means wh 


also When 
ler there js 
ether P ining — 


recognises another ‘ma’ or not, because in the actual ] mgu 


age, there cannot be any distinction between ‘mai’ and o 


as the ‘i’ is only an letie Lhe author of the Balam: 
anorama apparently does not think that Panini recognises 
the existence of two ‘ma’s. His proof is the bhasya on the 
Sutra; an manosca (P. 6. 4-74). lt runs as follows: Ath 
w Rimartham anmanob sambandhakayor nirdesah và Air 
manoh sambandhakanirde‘o gatikarmapravacaniyaprati- 
seddhapratyayarthah. Anmanol sambandhakanirdesali 


kriyate ano gatikarmapravacaniyasampratyayarthal 
mahal praüsedhapratyayarthah. Jha  mabhüt a chayi 
acchaya Prama chandal-pramiaicchandali.” The author 
of the Balamanorama argues that if Panini had recognised 
the existence of two mis, he (Palañjali) would certainly 
have quoted the one without ‘i’ here, instead of *Pramà 
From what Katyayana and Patanjali say, it can be inferred 
that only ‘mai’ can express prohibition. Tt is quite clea 
that Panini does not openly speak about a ‘ma’ which I 
uot "nit" and which expresses prohibition. 

So much for the use of verbal forms with ma. The 


LACE UNE : wit 
next question is whether Panini allows any othe! form 
ee 


— er 2. 


J. Balamanorama ll, p, 27 
2. Mahabhasya Vol JIJ, J, 5], 
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na’ to express prohibition, The sutra: alamkhalvo' prati- 
sedhayo ! pracam ktva (P. 3.4, [8) teaches -the use of the 
gerund with ‘alam’ and ‘khalu’ in the sense of prohibition, 
The examples given are: alam krtva—don't do it; khalu 
krivà--don't do it. While explaining this sütra, the author 
of the kāśikā says: alam khalyoh kim? Ma karsih. The 
obvious inference is that the gerund is not allowed with 
‘ma.’ As for the use of the infinitive ending in ‘tum? with 


ma, it is not openly taught anywhere in the astadhyayi. 
Some modern students of Panini seem to think that it 
might come under the sütra: Tumun-nvulau kriyayam 
kriyarthayam (P. 3. 3. 0), which teaches such forms as 
bhoktum vrajati ete. They argue that such a form as ‘ma. 
tatra gantum' might be brought under the same 
rule on the assumption that the kriyartha kriya is under- 
stood. ‘This is, however, not very convincing. 

१३ far as Prakrta grammarians are concerned, Vararuci 
and Hemacandra say nothing about the forms which are 
allowed with mà. These writers had the literary Prakrtas 
in view when they wrote their works, Their silence on this 
point cannot however be taken to mean that the rules of a 
Sanskrit Grammarian like Panini apply to Prakrta also. 
They must have been aware that usage, at least in the liter- 
ary Prakrtas, does not conform to the rules of Panini. 

Panini’s rules conform to the usage of the earlier 
language. Tn the Vedas, it is lu or lai which is generally 
used with mà, Often it is the injunctive. formed from the 
lui or aorist stem that is so used. Whitney says on this 
| Point, “The relation of the Imperfect to the aorist construc- 

» Hon in point of ‘frequency is in the R.V. about.as.one to five 
“the A.V, still less or about one to six and though instances 
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of the Imperfect are quotable from all the older 


] MW P texts, they 
are exceptional and infrequent; while in the e 


pics and lat 
; tt eri m - ss 
they become extremely rare Phere are Just 


two 

, a t n ti , ` i i D 
three eases of the Imperative being used with ‘ma’ im the 
Vedas but only in the Khilas.* The construction of ni 


with the Imperative must have been equally rape in 
Panini's time. Otherwise it is difficult to explain Why he 
does not teach it. Nor do Katyáyana or T "atafijali comment 
upon the two sütras quoted above regulating the use of 
verbal forms with ‘ma.’ It became more common later 
and in the epics, it is quite frequent. Tt is this increasing 
frequency which made later grammarians of the Paninean 
School postulate the existence of another ‘ma? besides the 
man of Panini. Ma with future never became common in 
Sanskrit. though instances of it are met with here and 
there. As pointed out above, the author of the Kasika, 
while explaining the sūtra ‘mani lui’ asks: Katham ma 
bhavatu tasya papam, ma bhavisyati, showing that the 
use of the future was sufficiently common in his time to 
make him notice the discrepency between Panini’s rules 
and actual usage. We have in the Mahabharata: Samam 
vartasva bharyasu, mà ivàm Sapsye virocana.? Here, of 
course, the meaning of mà is not prohibition, but wish, 0r 
hope. The optative with ma is equally rare in all periods 
of the language In the Vedas, it is practically non-existent 
Some instances are met with in the epics. The following 
might be cited: ma dausyanto vaméa uechedam vrajed fit 
Ma is found with the aorist, the future and the optative 7 
the following áloka : 

NEL. Me — 


2. Bee Maedonncil Vedie Gramm [2 
3. Mahabharata 9, 26, 4, Mureti. 


* Mahabharat, Abridged by Vaidya p, 23, 
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Patra moo : 

Putra mà sāhasam karsir mā sadyo lapsyase 

. : vyatham. 

ma tvam daheyuh samkrnddha valakhilya 

. maricipah! I 

Often ma is found used by itself or with just 

‘ evam’ in the sense of prohibition, * mà maivam’ is a very 

common exclamation used in the dramas. 

There is little difference between Sanskrit and Pali in 

this matter, ma is used with the aorist quite frequently as 
the following instances show :— ‘ 


mà evam akattha. Dh. A. T 7. 
mà parihayi M. I रवव. 
mà bhàyi Jat. II 59. 
ma marimsu Jat. IIIT 55. 
ma te rueci Vin. II 98. 


ma evam rucettha Dh. A.I L3. 


Itis also used with the imperative as in the following 


instances :— 


mà gaccha J. I. 252: 
mà dettha J. I 275. 


It is used with the optative as in the following :— 
J. VE. 368 


ma vadetha. | 
the present indicative as in the 


It is used with 
following :— 


ma patilabhati. A. V. 33% 


we find that in the inseriptions 
uments in prakrta that — 
aorist. The following 


Coming to the prakrlas, 
of ASoka which are the earliest doc 
We possess, mi is used with the 

IARE ENDE. > 
l. Mahabharata, l. 30, ॥3. 
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instances might be quoted; ma alocayimsu, K TyTN 
DAINIS; J. IV. 27. But it is not restricted t 
alone. There is more flexibility in its use. It is used With 
the future in the following: —mi palibhasayigsam, 
RAMAT; Mi. III. 4. Rdh. ITI. l3; Rp. IIT. i It ig 
some times used with the future passive participle (forms 
ending in tavya) as the following instanees show 


Pp 
9 the aorist 


ma locetavya. G. IV, 2 (. 
ma vijetavyam. G. XIII. 24. 

This comparative freedom of usage, however, disappears 
when we come to (he literary prakrtas, There only the 
imperative is used with ma. Instances of this can he 
multiplied by hundreds, T will content myself by 
eiting here all the instances where ma is used in the 
kumarapalacarita, the pràkrtadvyàtrayakàvya of 
Hemaeandra, a work composed to illustrate the rules of 
his own prakrta grammar, which forms chap. VITI. of the 
Siddhahemacandra. 


Evam eva ma Jara IT 80, 


ma padasu i झि. 

ma kuppa III. 75. 
mā kuppa HI, 78) 
mā tamma YE a 
ma lavasu IVE Bl 
ma savasu IV. 56. 
mā itthuo pulocha VT. 24. 
pahusa ma Vii, 29, 
ma cinta VIT. [(0)0, 


> 


ions: Punjab 
edition of the Asoka Inseriptions; Pun) 


E त ea ma 3, The references ure to Woolner’s 
n Text and Glossary pt. I. 


versity Orienta] Publications—A soka, 
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ma karahi VIII, 63}, 


Similarly mi’ is used invariably with the imperative 


pine Ka 07१00 of Raja-Sekhara, a drama written 
entirely in Prakrta. The disappearance of the i 
which is so regularly and frequently used in the Sanskri 
of all periods. in Pali and in the prakrta of the Agoka 
inscriptions, is therefore worthy of observation. It is not 
merely the aorist which disappears, but all the other forms 
except the imperative. What is an optional form in 
Sanskrit of the later period becomes the rule in the literary 
prakrtas. $ 

It was therefore a surprise for scholars to see that this 
rigidily is not observed in the dramas discovered by the 
late Mahāmahopādhyāya Pandit Ganapati Sasthrin and 
attributed by him to Bhasa. Both in Sanskrit and in 
Prakrta ma is combined with certain unusual forms. 

In Sanskrit; mà is used with a word ending in the 
Instrumental case, as in the following :—' 
| Ma Sanrambhena-Pratijnà, p. 98". 

Mà Visádena, Abhu., p. 22 

This may have come about on the analogy of ‘alam’ 
which is generally used with a ~ word ending in the 
Instrumental case in the sense of prohibition. In the 
a still more free use of ihe word 


following verses, we notice 

‘ma’ 
Ma tavad vyathitavikirnabalavatsa. 
gavo me ratharavagankaya hriyante 
pinamsascalavalayah sacandanārdro 

ah kavani bhunkte. 


nirlajjo mama ea kat pane 


COT PURI SE K ‘pale eae ककत the 
I, ‘The roforences are to) the edition of the umarpalearita published in 


CURIE SINE tho first edition published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, 
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Ma Svayam manyum utpadya 
parihase visesatalh 
Sarirardhena me pürvam 
abaddha hi yada tvaya. 
Pratima. p. lg, 
Itis not merely ‘ma’ which is used for expressing 
prohibition. * Alam’ is also used for the same purpose, but 
not with the gerund as taught by Panini, nor with a word 
ending in the instrumental case, as is usual elsewhere, but 
with the infinitive. The foilowing might be cited. Alam 
alam vaayitum. Karnabha. p. 52; Alam  uphatasy 
stribuddhisu svamarjavam upanikseptum. Pratima. p. I8. 
A few such instances are met with in other works also, but 
the usage is extremely rare. Mrechaka tika, (B.S. 8 
edition) p. I35 has: alam  suptajanam prabodha-yitum. 
Jatakamaia, L53. 2 has: alam mam anyatha pratigrahitum. 
It is in the prakrta of these dramas that one finds 
greater freedom in the use of ma. Among the verbal 
forms, we meet the present and future tenses and, of course 
the imperative mood. The following instances might be 
quoted. 
Ma with the present tense, 
Ma de khaidani khaam uppadanti. Pratijfià, p- 45. 
Ma dava tava a mama a daluno khoho hodi thi, Car. 
; p. 25. 
The force of mā is not quite the same in these tye 
sentences. In the first case, it means no more than ‘na, 
i. 6, mere negation, in the second case, it expresses a wish, १ 
hope and one almost wonders whether this is not a case ol 
a corrupt text, the correct text being mà hodutti. But 
we have no manuscript authority for it. 
Ma with the future tense, 
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mada madaif%am Cary p. 25 
mà khu mà khu... madamadàis$am ^ Qàru. p. 25 
Here also, mà does not mean prohibiton. It rather 

expresses a warning, a wish 


Mà with Lhe imperative, 


Instances are very numerous. I will therefore content 
myself with giving a few of them here. 
Ma dànim mama ohasa. Svapna p. 20. 
Mä bhaahi, mà bhààhi Pra. p. 43. 
Mā khu, vaddhavehi Car. p. 9. 
Mà varehi. Pañca. p. 54. 
Mà khu mà khu amaügalam bhanahi. Dita. p.54, 
Ma khu mà khu ajjautto amangalam bhanadu p. I6. 
Ifthis were all, it would be enough to show thal 
there is greater freedom in the use of mà in these dramas 
than in the rest of Prakrta literature. But it is its associa- 
tion with the gerund and infinitive which has to be parti- 
eularly remarked. ‘The following examples might be eited. 
With the gerund. e 
Ma dànim afifiam cintia Sva. page 27. 
Mà mà bhüyo avainia Sya. 9. 39. 
Mà dànim bhavam anarttham cintia p. 67. 
Mā nibbandhia Paüca. p.37 
Here the meaning is distinctly that of prohibtion. This 
usuge began probably on the analogy of alam in Sanskrit 
Ma with the gerund has never been seen in Sanskrit 
With the Infinitiv 
Mà danim bhavam attanam ohasiam Kadum Sva. p É $ 
Mā danim bhatta adimattam santappidum p T 
Mà khu mà khu mam avidum. Pratijna P 
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Ma khu mà khu bhattà edam jalāsaam pavisid 
E h € um, 


Pratijfia P. 48 
Pratijfi i m 

Here also the meaning is that of prohibition. T is 2 
elear how this usage arose, considering that even with 
alam, the infinitive is very rarely used. We have not 
come across any instance of it in pràkrta and as pointed 
above, it is extremely rare even in Sanskrit, 


Ma khu ma khu evam bhamidum 


We also find in one of these dramas ‘ma’ used with 
a word in tavya, i. e. the future passive participle, The 
following instances might be cited. 

ma Khu ettha bhamsaidavva Caru. p. l6, 

n This.seems almost a revival of the usage of the Agokan 
inscriptions ! 

Still more surprising is the association of the present 
participle with ma. There is one instance of it in 
Balacarita p. 9. 

* "ta mà. khu edam duhkham govajanehi armhiiamanam 
ti mae ekkaina nigalagulucalanena imam daliam ganhia 
niggadohim.”’ 

d I havë not come across any other instance of this 
usage in Prakrta literature, or for the matter, even in 
Sanskrit. There is however a passage in the Mahabhàsya 
which seems to offer a parallel to this in Sanskrit. The 
Sūtra which is being explained is : Laksanahetvoh kriya 
yah (P. 3. 2. 426) 

3 “The affixes Satr and Sanac (present participles) ho 
the substitutes of ‘lat’ and come after a root in expressing 
an attendant’ circumstances or characteristic and the 
cause of an. action.” Kityayana adds some Varttikas 
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to this Sūtra, pointing out other occasions ace ; » ium 
of the present Participie might be used. Finally he 
3 manyakro g Pātañjali explains this as follows : 
mauyalcrose, iti vaktavyam mā pacan ! ma pacaminah ! 
Here the affixes of the present participle are used with 
mā in the sense of ākrośa or lamentation. In the Balacarita 
passage quoted above, the meaning is not quite that of 
akrosa, but the usage is the same. 

Some of peculiarities were first noticed by the’ late 
Pt. Ganapati Sastrin who regarded them as evidence 
of the high antiquity of these dramas. In fact he placed 
them and their author whom he identified with the cele- 
brated Bhasa before Panini. Wilhelm Printz also con- 
sidered irregularities as peculiar to Bhisa. But the 
publication of the Mattavilasaprahasana of Mahendravi- 
kramavarman (T. S. S. no) of the Bhagavadajjukiyam 
of Bodhayana by Mr. Anujan Achan and of the A$cary- 
aeüdàmani of Saktibhadra, has put a new complexion 
to the whole thing. Some of these so called irregularities 
are found in these dramas. The following might be cited 
88 examples. E ; EM 

mà with the instrumental case in Sanskrit. . 


Ma SamSayena NES 
;, AScaryae p. 8Te 
Mà with the present Lense ‘rege 
bhattini mà méanusacna Sivinanan bahüri karanant: 
bajja upadisanti. 5 : 


. Ateatya. p45. 
Ma with instrumental tn Prakrta. es 


Ajja mà ma samrambhakkamena j | i 
Ascarya, pe ¢ 98... E d à 
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of manuscripts found in the Maliyalam speaking portion 
of South India. It has also been suggested that their 
authors were also South Indians. In the same way 
the so called dramas of Bhàsa were also discovered in 
the same area. The question therefore naturally arises 
whether those peculiarities are regional or whether they 
are characteristics of individual writers. If they are 
regional, we expect to find them in other works belonging 
to the same area. Well, now, three other dramas had been 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series before the 
so called dramas of Bhasa: ‘The Subhadradhananjaya 
and Tapatisamvarana of Kulasekhara Varman and the 
Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarmabhiipa. ‘he writers of 
these works belonged (o Kerala or the Malayalam-speak- 
ing portion of South India. [n none of these dramas do 
we find Mà used in an unusual manner. In Prakrta, it 
isalways used with the Imperative, as elsewhere in lite- 
vary Prakrta, In Sanskrit, it is used chiefly with the aorist 
and once with the Imperative, 
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Ma with the Infinitive 
Ma ma evvam ajjena bhanidum 


Bhagovadajjukiyam— 
Ma with the infinitive 
Ma Ma dani àmissidum 


Mattavilasaprakarana., 

Ma with the Infinitive 

Ma ma mama kalanado vadabha igaena tavo khandedum 
p. 6. 


These three works have been published on the basis 
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P. woe be बल here to see what happens in 
South Indian versions of works admittedly in Northern 
India. Nagananda of Harsa is one such and it had been pub- 
lished by Pt. Ganapati in the T.S.S. before the Bhasa plays 
In it ma is always used with the Imperative, at least in the 
published text. Once, however, a different reading is 
noted in the foot notes and that is interesting. The pub- 
lished text is : mà ma bhavadim gorim abikkhiva. 
Whereas the reading of one manuscript, recorded in the 
footnotes is : mà mà bhavadim gorim abtkkhivia, i, e. 
Gerund is used with mà in one of. the manuscripts. 


Another circumstance which makes one think that it 
is not regional is that the Gerund is found used with ma 
in an edition of the Sakuntalam, published by Prof. 
Chowdhury in Calcutta. On page 3Ltof this edition, we 
read : mà khu, mà khu edam avalambia, which the editor 
translates as : don’t touch it ! It must be said however 
that other Bengal editions read differently. Ma khu ma 
khu edam (vilokya). Even ifthe Infinitive is not sup- 
ported by the majority of Bengali manuscripts, one 
wonders how the Infinitive appeared even once ! 

The conclusion therefore is that while these. peeuliari- 
ties are not special to the plays ascribed to 3859 and that 
they appear in other dramas found in Kerala, we have 
not sufficient evidence yet to believe that they are peculiar 
to Kerala. We can only say. that so far they are found 


ehiefly in Kerala. 
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"BHARTRHARI: A CRITICAL STUDY WITH 
"SPECIAL REFERENCES TO THE VAKAYAPADIYA 
 . ° ANDITS COMMENTARIES. 


Charu Deva Shastri, M. A., M. 0. 7... Professor of 


ih Sanskrit, 
D. A. V. Coilege, Lahore, 


For the right understanding of a te xt, the correctness 
of it is minimum that is needed. As it is, if is denied to yg 
in the case of so many of our Sanskrit texts. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that the Benares edi tion of the Vakya- 
padiya denies us this minimum. ‘This work is so ill-done 
that it does not deserve to be called an edi tion, much less 
a eritical one. A critical edition of the Vakyapadiya, 
therefore, has been a long-felt want. But the unavailability 
of sufficient manuscripts deterred many a keen scholar 
from undertaking one. Burnell tells us that Dr. Kielhorn 
cherished the idea of editing the Vakyapadiya ; but it 
appears, he had to give it up for want of sufficient ma- 
terials. However, encouraged by my friend P. Bhagavaddatta 
I undertook io work at the Vakyapadiya and its commen. 
taries about four years. back and I have been fortunate 
to avail myself of more than thirty Mss. and still hope 
to examine some more, 


Of the subject-matter dealt with in the Vakyapadiya, Í 
shall not speak on this occasion. I mean to analyse it ` 
in the introduction to my edition. I shall here speak not 
onthe Vakyapadiya but about it, of things which are 
ofinterest and importance not only to the grammariau 
and the philosopher but algo to scholars in general. 


b Burnell's catalogue of Tanjore Palaco Liborary (0879) Part T, P. 43, column È 
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The name Vikakyapadiya used with references to the 

first two Kandas, 

If we understand It-sing aright, itis clear ‘that he 
gives the name \ akyapadiya to the first two chapters and 
not to the entire work, the Trikàndi. Talking of the Vakya- 
discourse (the V akyapadiya), he says: : this contains 
700 Slokas and its commentary-porlion has 7,000 Slokas. 
This is also Bhartrhari’s work. That the text of the 
Vakyapadiya contains 700 Slokas ean never be true of 
the whole work which is immensely bigger. It can only 
be said of the first two chapters which contain about 646 
verses which may be put down as 700 in round numbers: 

Helaraja, the commentator on Kanda IIT, speaks of 
the first two Kandas as the Vàkyapadiya. Commenting on 
IIT. 54, he says इति 'fraflá वाक्यपदीये’ Similarly commenting on 
III. 46, he says 'विस्तरेणागमप्रासाण्यं वाक्यपदीयेस्माभिः प्रथमकारोड शब्दप्रभायां 
निर्णीतम्‌ > 

Vardhamana is more explicit on this point. Says he 
भनहरिवीक्यपदोयप्रकार्णंकयोः कर्ता महाभाष्यत्रिपाद्या व्याख्याता चः 

‘The Berlin Ms of the Vakyapadiya has, at the close 
of Kanda IT, the colophon which runs as— 

इति भगवद्धूतृहरिकृते वाक्यपदीये द्वितीय : काण्ड : । समाप्ता वा्यपदोयकारिका' . 

But all Mss. of the text include the third Kanda in 
the Vakyapadiya, and doubtless, it was a. part of the 
Vakyapadiya, even to Bhartrhari ; for he could monang 
his work the Vakyapadiya, unless he treated Kanda "er 
Pada-Kanda) as a part of the whole. It may he Bei y 
believed that the third Kinda, coupled with a ed T 
sive, learned commentary assumed an importance QU tae 
and came to be referred to independantly nat ong REUS 


Bhartrhar i, ENT NEN 
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Last portionsof the text. 


We know it from Punyarija, the Commentator on 

Kanda II that the text of Vakyapadiya has not been pr 
served intact. Commenting on verses IT, 79 —85 he savs 
एतेषां च वितत्य खरोपपत्तिकं सनिदर्शनं स्वरूपं पदकारडे लक्षणासमुद्देशे विरनिर्दिशंमीते ग्रन्थकृतव एव- 
बता प्रतिपाद्तम्‌ | आगमश्रेशल्लेखप्रमादादिना वा लत्तणासमुद्देशश्च पदकारङमध्ये न iar 
This means that a complete section treating of laks ina 
referred to by Bhartrhari himself had been di opped from 
the Pada-Kanda by Punyarája's time. Aonin commenting 
on II. 77, he quotes from the Vrtti of Bhartrhari ag follows. 
सेयमपरिमाणविकशपा बाधाविस्तरेण बाधासमुद्दश समर्थायष्यत इति-- 
This means that Bhartrhari read a section on badha in 
Kanda IIT. Now Punyaraja is silent. And his silence can 
only mean that this section had "een lost by his time, 
otherwise he would have added a note. 

Bhattoji Diksita reads the following two Karikas in 
his Sabda kaustubha p. 527 with the introductory line 

उक्त च हरिणा प्रकीणाकारडे 

ATA यदुदासान चलं वा यदि वाचलम्‌ | 

प्रवमेवातदावेशात्तदपादानमुच्यत ॥१॥ 

पततो भ्रव एवाश्‍वो यस्मादश्वात्पतत्यसों | 

तस्याप्यश्वस्य पतने कुड्यादि प्रवीमष्यते uad 

Kondabhatta in his Vaiyakarana-bhisana, while 
explaining Karika 24 quotes these lines wilh the remark 
se taza No Ms. whether of the text or of the 
commentary reads these verses. 


Improvements made in the text and the commentartes. 


‘Improvements that Ihave been able to make in the 

text and the commentaries as printed in the Benares edition 

are too many to be noticed here, T shall note only & few 
striking instances, ^ 
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The verse-I. 42 in the Benares edition reads as 
हस्तस्पशादिवाधेन विषमेप्यामिधावता | 
श्रनुसानत्रधानेन विनिपातो न दुलभ: ॥ 


The Mss. with me have enabled me to change it to 
हस्तस्पर्शादिवान्धेन विषमे पथि धावता | 
अनुमानप्रधानेन विनिपातो न दलभः ॥ 

In the case of the former reading of the verse, it is 
not known what appropriateness the words हस्त धपशादिवाधेन 
have. Infact it is very difficult to make sense out of 
the whole §loka. As soon as we adopt the latter reading, 
it becomes lucid and yields a very beautiful sense. 

The Benares edition does not read the second half of 
IT. 328, the first half of which runs as 

वाक्यं तदापि मन्यन्ते यत्पदं चरिताक्रैयम । 

It treats it as the hemistich for the following Karika. 
I have supplied the second half as 
अन्तरेण क्रियाशब्द वाक्यादेव निदर्शनात di 

Tt is noteworthy that the text which Punyaraja ‘seems 
to have used, did not contain the second half, for he neither 
reads it nor refers to it in his comments. 

The Karika 

शाक्तः प्रमाणामैश्यदेद्रव्यधम दविर ्यते । 
कियासु कालयोगाततु प्राग्यागो द्रव्यकर्मणा ॥ 
although not read in any of the mss of the text was 
originally a verse of the text; for Helaraja, while com- 
menting on ITI. छा, refers to it as -यद्क््यत शाकः माणेत्यादि*छ कत 
he verse is read in the commentary after III. à ele 
and seems to have been explained. It may be further 
noted thai Bhattoji Diksita reads it in his £abda kaustubba 


With the‘introductory line © ‘së च हरिणा 
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Verses I. 0, 72, 73 and I. 75—' (8 are not { olloweq h 
any commentary in the Benares edition. A Mg of the 
commentary in the possession of the Benares Sanskrit 
College has a marginal note on |. 75—78 एषु टीका apr, For- 
tunately I have been able to secure Mss. which supply full 


commentary on all these verses. 


Bhartrhari himself wrote a commentary on his work, 


A careful study of It-sing tells us that Bhartrhari 
himself wrote a commentary on Kandas I and II of his 
work, After telling us that the text of the Vakyapadiya 
contains 700 $lokas and its commentary-portion has 7,000 
Slokas, he adds that this is also Bhartrhari’s work. This 
evidently means that Tt-sing regards Bhartrhari as the 
author of the text as well as of the commentary. He does 
not know of a commentator other than Bhartrhari whom 
he could mention. 

Punyaràja, commenting on II. 77 says 
एषा च sen स्ववृत्ती सा च तुम्यवलेप्वसंभवादित्यादिना बहुप्रकारा agar, The Vitti 
referre | to and quoted here seems to be a commentary 
on Kanda II by Bhartrhari. 

In his commentary on IT. I, 2, he says à 
यत्पुनरनेन श्त्तावुक्रम--उदाहरणमात्रमेतत p अन्यान्यपि वावयलचणानि दर्शयिध्यतीतिं॥ तदि 
कारीयवाक्यलक्षणादेरन्तर्भावमनपेच्येति मन्त-य़म । Now this cannot be 
said to have belonged to the Bhasya-Tika. For, Punya 

aja says that there are only eight kandas of Vakyas (these 
comprehending also the Vakya- definitions of Katya 
and others) but that Bhartrhari, in his Vrtti Says tha 


i À not 
his Vakya-definititions are only illustrative and ‘ie 
exhaustive. This remark is due to his. treating 


5 te 
Vakya-definitions of K atyayana and others as separi 
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fit were a reference io t isva-Tika 
T i to the Bhasya-T ika, the words of 
Punyaraja— 
तद्रा/तिककारी यवावयलच णादेरन्तर्भावमनपेच्यात मन्तव्यम ऋ : 
च्यात मन्तव्यम्‌ would have no meaning, 

Telaraia inthe 3 z e 

Helaraja, in the mtroductory verses of his commen- 
tary, tells us that he explained Kinr : 
tary १ T e plained «andas I and IT also in 
keeping with the spirit of the Vrtti. Says he : 

काराडट्रये यथावृत्ति सिद्धान्तार्थसतत्त्वतः | 
प्रवन्थो विहितोस्माभिरागमार्थानुसारोभिः In 

He actually quotes this Vrtti twice. Jn his comments 
on IIT. ॥52, he quotes the words of the Tika but savs 
that they occur in the Brahma-Kanda. अत एव हि-'पुरा FSI- 
दिभिरिवापश्रंशरापि रहिता वागासीतः इति amas उक्तम्‌ | 

While commenting on IIL 5, he says: 
यदुक्तं वावयकाराडे--- यश्च जातिस्मुद्देश प्रतिनिधि प्रत्यपरो दशीनभेदः' सोयमिह व्याख्यातः । 


Surely he is quoting here Bhartrhari's commentary on 


Kanda II. 
The Bengal Mss. of the commentary on Kanda I have 


the colophon :— 
हाते दरीहीरंवपंममंदविय/।करणविरखित amen) आगमसमुचयों नाम वूहमकारडं समाप्तम। 
It is significant that the colophon has no word for 
commentary and speaks of both the text and the commen- 
tary as Brahma-Kanda. lt also identifies, though not 
expressly, the author of the text with that of the commen- 
t i ] author is Harivrsabha. Now 
ary. According to it, the author is Iarivrsabh 
no other than Bhartraart. Some of 
colophon इति भगवडूतैदृरिवषभमदवावैयाकरण 
इति addu 07 इति भगवड्ूतैहरिकृते 
Hari and vrsabha isa 


Harivrsabha can be 
the Mss, of the text have the 
Ma against the very common 
Bhartrhari is often called simply 
mama. 
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Mammata, in his Kavyaprakaia gives aN folio 
prose-quotation from the Vakyapadiya— ng 
sg च वाक्यपर्दीयि--न हि गोः SEIT गोः, नाप्यगोः, गो : गोत्वाभिसम्वन्वात गो; 

He repeats this quotation in his gloss m Abhidha, 
vrttimatrkà by Bhattamukula and his sabdavyapara, The 
conclusion that forces itself upon us, is that Mammata 
knew of Bhartrhari’s commentary on the V 


z akyapadiya 
from which he quoted these lines. 


The commentary on Kanda I as we have it in the 3 

~ Bengal Mss. does not notice a single variant reading in the | 

Karikas. This is an index to the fact that it was the 
author of the Vakyapadiya who wrote it: 


The Ms. of Vrsabha’s gloss on the commentary ‘on 
Kanda l in the possession of the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras, confirms the conclusion already arrived at. 
Vrsabha, in his introductory verses states that he is 
commenting on the Vakyapadiya as so many others did 
E. before him and not merely explaining a commentary on 
Kanda I. To him, the text and the commentary are both 
* the Vakyapadiya, the work of Bhartrhari. Says he : 
E क्रियते पद्धतिरेषा बाक्यपदीयोदधेः सुगमा ॥ 
यद्यपि टीका बह्वचः पूर्वाचार्यं: सुनिर्मला रचिताः | 
सन्त: परिश्रमज्ञास्तथापि चैनां ग्रहीष्यन्ति ॥ 


Bhartrhari’s Commentary on Kanda I. 

The Longer and Shorter Versions. 
That Bhartrhari wrote a commentary on his work W : 
have already shown. llis commentary on Kinda T ond 


er and the shorter. The Bengal Mss. represe 
Version and the Benares edition, the shorter, — 


Mae aon a 43 ~ gg Gand? शब्द: 

( HE SES RAIA Itte Derecho "एच GC aa ~ T.G, 

g- CEA ws ८५२6६ ८०५८००० a 2:८० Mitaine 

Jon gn RE ० RUM ०५८६ इति gps BR T. 
The longer version is the original work.of Bhartrhari. 
{he shorter is an abridgment with such modifications as 
are incidental to an attempt at compression and simpli- 
fication. ‘To support this view, we have two-fold evidence: 

exetrnal and internal. 


External evidence. 


Vrsabha takes the longer version of the commentary 
as the text for his gloss and regards it as the Vakyapadiya. | 
He does not know of the shorter. He speaks of previous 
commentators who explained this longer version and 
notices a pretty large number of variations in readings of 
the commentary as adopted by them. This shows that the 
commentary as the longer version gives it, existed long 
before Vrsabha and is a genuine work. 


Jayanta Bhatta, author of the Nyayamafjari, knows 
only of the longer version, After quoting the first verse 
of the Vakyapadiya अनादिनिधनं zs शब्दतत्त्व RIA । विवर्ततेर्थभावेन प्रक्रिया 
नगतो यतः ॥ He goes on to say dg नित्यं वा किड्चदुच्यते तच्छन्दतत्वामित्यत् 
का युक्तिः । आह--शब्दोपग्राह्मतया च शब्दतत्त्वम्‌ | Nyaya-maiijari, on Nyàya 
I. l. 2, chap. 9. From the way in which he quotes this 
line of the commentary (longer version), he seems to 
identify the author of the Karika with that of the com- 
mentary. 

Vadi Devasiiri, -author of the Syadvada-ratnakara, is 
familiar with the commentary on Kanda I as given in the 
longer version, He utilized this commentary in his ex- 
planations of the verses of the Vakyapadiya which he 
Writing on Sphota (p. 65I) he says 


quoted so profusely. 
नौरूपस्यानवयवत्वेपि स्वै्ञेयसूपोपप्राहित्वाळदरूपेणा- 


यथा प्ञानस्याभिन्नस्यावबोधमान्रात्मकस्य 
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वैभासः पश्च वृत्ता विंशतिंगांव ति। Here he hag only 


: $ t adopte 
following lines of the commentary on T. S7— m u 


]e 
MAA WAIST सर्वज्ञेयरूपापम्राहित्वाद्वेरू्पतया प्रत्यवभासते पच्च ug विंशतिगीब m 
A शर्तिगाव इति | 


Both the versions read a number of quotations in ॥ 
the commentary on T. [44. but the loi iger version reads imi 
one quotation in addition. - Now this additional quoti 
along with others is read in six Mss, of the text coming 
from different parts of the country. This means that 2 
these Mss. the shorter version was not la Own. 


Internal Evidence. 


We have ample internal evidence to show that the 
shorter version is an abridgment prepared. to faeil itate the 
study of the Vakyapadiya. 


l. The commentary on I, 45 in the longer version is 
concluded with the words— 
शेब्दाकृतिभेदाभेदव्यपाश्रयो वा पूर्वेपमाचार्याणां दर्शनभेद इति पंरस्तादेतद्वस्तुगत एव sud 
भविष्यात) "hey are suggestive of the identity of the 
author of the commentary with that of the text. ‘They 
strikingly differ from the अवतरणिका in the shorter— 
इदमेव aa The words in the longer version speak like the 
author’s own. 3 

The avataranikas to <l. I. 65, 66, 70 and I42 in the 
shorter version, form, in a little different form, the begin- 
nings of the commentary on these Slokas in the longer. 
The lengthy avataranikas to I, 96, 97, 98 and LOO in the 
S. V. form the «img of these Slokas in the TL. V. They 
are then coliocated with the commentary on these “lokas 
and not with the commentary of the preceding kārikäs 
as is done in the S, V. All this means that the 9: W 
is, in this respect, an improvement upon the longer. 
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2. The shorter version gives logical order of the 
verses wherever it is not easily intelligible, e. g. in T. 3 
64, 87. But the longer version never gives it. 


This unmis- 
takably shows that the S. V. 


is later and meant for the 
beginner. Fad the longer version been an amplification of 
the shorter, it is hard to understand how it could have 
reasonably left out the अन्वय. 


The S. V. splits up a single sentence of the longer 
version into two or three smaller sentences. The com- 
mentary on T, 89 in the L reads— 


'सामान्यमात्रया कयाचिदनुगतः प्रविविक्ककाल्यीगामापि शक्कांनामात्मा कुतश्चित्‌ कायीविशेषात. सङ्करेण 
aaa: whichis split up thus in the S. V :— 


कया चित्सामान्यमात्रयानुगतत्वात्‌ | ( said as a reason for the fore- 
going statement). न च सामान्यमात्राणां शक्तिर्पाणामप्याश्रयभेदेन कार्यभेदेन च भेद एव 
प्रविभक्ककाऱ्यीणामापि शक्तांनां कुतश्चित्कार्यविशेषात्सइरेणव स्थितेः 


Similarly, in the commentary on I, L03, one sentence 
of the L. V. is split up into three. This shows that the 
S. V. is the result of an attempt at simplification. 


The S. V. gives meanings of single words eonsidered 
as difficult. For instance, it renders E44 as वार्तिकम्‌ 
in $| ), कायवताम्‌ by मूतीनाम्‌ in I, 97, समाधानम्‌ as meeen 
in L. 80 and explains सोडत्वम्‌ as एकबुद्धावषयत्वम्‌ and सान्निपातात्‌ as 
प्रयत्नविशेषरूपकारणासम्वन्थात. in J, 83 and I. ! [0 respectively 
The longer version never gives the meanings of single 
words, It is not easy to understand how the L. V. 
could omit these meanings of so impor ant words, if it 
were a later compilation. It is Vrsabha’s gloss on 


= > ver vhich 
the commentary of Kanda I (longer version) . high 


annotates single words also. 
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The 8. V. sometimes seems to substitute less techni 
terms for those used in the longer, The concluding i 
in the commentary on I. 53 in the S. V, rung as UR 
सवीर्थयोनयः सर्वे शब्दा गुणभावं प्रतिपद्यन्ते The lo nger version has, in E 
तस्माच्छेषिभावकाष्ठामनुभूय सर्वीथेयोनय: सर्वे शाब्दाः शेषभावमर्थ धु afar’ Now ie NO 
version eannot be later; the compiler of the S. V, is, im 
rendering the words शोषिन्‌ and शेष of the loi ger by प्रधान and aa 
which are decidedly simpler and less technical. 


The shorter version sometimes paraphrases lines not 
touched in the longer. For instance, समृत्यर्थमचुगम्यन्ते third 
quadrant of I. 26, sswammP third quadrant of I. 97 
and the second half of I. 83 are paraphrased only in 
the S. V. 

The shorter version sometimes adds a line or two by 
way £ तातर्ये 07 भाव as in I. 94, 97, 34, 43 ete. The 
L. V. does not give it. The commentary on these verses 
in both versions is, otherwise, almost, the same. Why the 
L. V. should omit तात्पर्य if it were later, is not easy to 
understand. 


The S. V. concludes the commentry ona large number 
of the Kàrikas with gat: or इति भावः even when it differs 
very little from the commenta ry in the longer. Now i 
cannot be urged that the L. V. omits the words स 
or इति भावः originally read in the S. V.; for there is no reason. 
why it should be omitted while the commentary is ampli- 
fied. The word इत्यर्थ: is, indeed, an addition in the S. V. 
which accords with the practice of compilers and comme 
tators who happen to explain texts not of their composition. 


: : 5 " 
Quotations in the shorter version introduced e 
ताच शरुतिः are often introduced with merely amag: । 
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the longer, This we have instanced in I 9 and I, 2 
The quotations तदेकं च न चैकं च ete. and नामदे &x34 ete are 
thus treated. Why this difference in assigning the source 
of the quotations? It cannot be supposed that the words 
anag: are a substitution fur तथाच sf for no compiler 
howeverlearned ean be so bold as to replace the words 
ama श्रुतिः of the original by तथाचाहुः, What is more 
plausible is that Bhartrhari or ginally wrote तथाचाहुः and 
a compiler who perhaps came centuries after him, being 
unable to trace the quotation, put it down asa áruti 

Phere is something more interesting in this connection 
The L. V. introduces certain quotations with एवं हि संग्रहे पठ्यते 
e. g. वाचक उपादानस्वरूपवान्‌ in T, 44 and even a karika I, 77 
with एवं हि संग्रहकारः पति, The S. V. reads the former with 
the introductory remark उक्त च and the latter without 
any introduction, Moreover, in the commentary on I, 65, 
both the versions quote the view of the dea but read the 
quotation very much differently. The L. V. introduces 
he quotation with एं हिसंग्रह उक्तम and the shorter with 
aag, conciuding with इत्याह, This disparity ean be 
explained possibly by regarding the passage introduced 
with एवं हि àR उक्तम्‌ as a quotation in the very words of 
the author of the Samgraha aud the other as a vesult of the 
compiler’s attempt at giving the main idea contained in the 
This consists with the L. V. being 
the original work of Bhartrhari; for, although the 
Samgraha had been neglected even in his own time, he 
could quote from it, while writers after him very probably 
could not. Hence the compiler of the S. V. either left out 
the introductory line altogether as in I, 77 or chose to 


‘tite eta for एं दवि संग्रहे पठ्यते, for the latter did not 
amgraha having passed 


lines, in his own words. 


convey any meaning to him, the 
Into oblivion long ago 
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strength to the view that it isa later compilation and not 


ihe original work of Bhartrhari. 

The line concluding the commentary on I. 8 in shorter 
version runs as एवं द्श॑नविक्रस्पाःः It is followed by the 
avataranika— तत एवं aasang किं सत्यं तत्राह. For all this, the 
longer version reads- यतश्चत saqma एकसिमन्नर्थ सबशक्तियोगाद 
goi द्शीनाविकः्पाः तत एवं ey. It is hard to understand what 


£ 
significance the words तत एब खलु have in the 5. V. 


The S. V.is at places misleading. The commentary 
on I. I0. explains अ्गोपाङ्गनिबन्धना विद्याभेदाः प्रतायन्ते as तस्य वेदाख्यएय 
यो विद्याभिदाः प्रभवन्ति, Now 
we know that Jyotis is one of the angas and cikitsa 
or ayurveda is one of the upavedas, not that they ar 
further developments of the añgas and wpaigas. In that 
ease, we shall have to assume astronomy and medicine to 
be other than an a/ga and an wpaveda, which is hardly 
tolerable. The L. V. reads the commentary as under: 

वेदाख्यस्य तु प्रसिद्धस्य AMA ज्योतिषादिभ्यः शकुनज्ञानादय उपाङ्गेभ्यश्च एवर्प्रविपा- 


el 


प्रसिद्धस्य ANAA ज्यातिषादय उपाद्गेभ्या्विवितसाव 


कयेनिज्ञानादयो विद्याभेदः प्रसिद्धा लोके. 
The commentary on I. 25 धर्मे थे प्रत्यये चाङ्गं सम्बन्धाः साघ्वसाधुषु in 
the S. V. runs as-- 
तत्र ariga सम्बन्धः स ज्ञाने शारत्रपू्दैकप्रथोगे वा धमीभव्यक्का अर d 
विशिष्टप्रत्ययोगपत्ता च । BAe Saar va | 


तिपद्षते 


The L. V. gives the commentary as follows:— E 
तत्र साधो aaia स ञान oarda nim ar धर्मीमिव्यक्नी mae SANUS 

RAAI तो च ARIA व्यवस्था IRAIA । AJAA तु सम्बन्धिसम्बस्थादरचिति 

Raa: प्रत्ययविशपष्वद्ठम|वमुपाच्छन्ति | 

The idea given in the L, V, is decidedly Imo! 

and comprehensive. 


१8 C0 prec t 
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The 5. ५. introduces the verse L, 4) si yagis पापम्‌ ete. 
with the words लोडनन्‍्तरभावीशनिश्मपि आप्तवचतादेव Aaa sare. 
and adopts an  unauthentie reading, namely समम्‌ ps 
aim. The verse originally belongs to the Mahabharata 
as Kumarila and Jayanta Bhatta tell us. Both of them 
read the verse with the reading aag. Commenting on 
Mimamsa I. 5, in his Sloka-vartika, Kumàrila Says— 


vama निषिद्वेपि ननु लोकप्रसिद्धितः | 
धर्माधमों पमास्येते त्राह्मणादिविवेकत्रत्‌ | 
वार्मिकाधार्मिकत्वाभ्यं पीडानुग्रहकारिणों | 
प्रसिद्धी हि तथाचाह moaia वस्तुनि di 
इदं पुण्यमिदं पापमित्येतस्मिन्पददये | 


AANA मनुष्याणामल्यं शास्त्रपयोजनम्‌ ॥ 


The longer version reads xam and introduces the 
| karikà with the words— 

तथादि कर्मणामिह sagi देदाद्‌ इडानिटफ तरू पिरप्तत्रचनपरित्रदरेणव war विनापि 
MARAT पायेण मनुष्येरनुगम्यते, 

The avataranika to I. TL, 72— ust शब्द मिश्यक्तियरक्रियां प्रतिजानीते' 
is altogether misplaced. 

It is really the line with a little change, which 
rightly forms the beginning of the commentary f on 
I. 79 in the L. V.—es3 weed yaaa, The 


$l. I. 79 runs as 
इन्दियस्येव संस्कारः शब्दस्योमथस्य वा | 
क्रियते ध्वनिभिती राक्नयोभित्याक्किवादिनाम्‌ || 
ion, we have the avataragixa to 
ete. in the words पुनः पक्षान्तरमाह 
leading. For | 
: 


In the shorter vers 
४], L LLS तस्य पूणे च या ae: é 
Which is most incomprehensive, if not mis 
this, we have in the L. V.— zz 
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पक्षमेदा एवेते नायमनन्तरः प्रचयधर्मो ध्वनिरिह श्लोके निर्दिश्यते E 
पवादभेदै ते which forms the beginnins of t UE CU 
पूवादभेदेरन्वाख्यायते which forms the beginning of the same kar 
x = 7 ५ (| ]* 
It is the longer version which makes it clear that ae 
refers to शब्द the treatment of which is intereepted by s 
: . zm ध्वनि x : 3 0 
many intervening <lokas on "fd. Now we understand that 

the words पुनः पच्षान्तरमाह of the S. V. are almost m isleadine 

ling, 


ika, 


In the shorter version, the commentary on [. I25 
begins with यथान्त्यामिणः venere चेतन्यं वान्तर्यामिणस्तथा ज्ञानमपि स्व 
वाग्ररमात्रानुगतम्‌ while the L. V. has, instead, the following— 
यथा प्रकाशाकत्रमम्नेः स्वरूपं चेतन्यं वान्तयोमिशस्तथा ज्ञानमपि सर्वे वागरपतरानुगतम्‌ , 

The reading in the S. V. is the abridged form 
of the one in the L. V., but it has suffered by the loss of 
some of the necessary words and therefore it does not 
read well. The epithet प्रकाशवखरूपम्‌ has but little signi- 
fieanee, and the paraphrase of प्रकाश by ज्ञानम्‌ is both 
unnecessary and unwarranted. 


Inter-relation between the Mahábhásya Tika 
and the Vakyapadiya. 


Both the Vakyapadiya and the Tika are closely inter- 
related. ‘There is a pretty large number of parallelisms of 
word and thought. At some places, the Tiki expresses an 
idea comprehensively in a language corresponding to that 
of the Vakyapadiya and the Vakyapadiya puts the same 
compactly in a metrical form; at others, the Tika gives H 
less comprehensive idea and the Vakyapadiya amplifies ! t. 
In view of the limited space at my disposal, T shall note 
here only a few striking parallelisms. 

We read in the Vákyapadiya the verse seu a 
बाल; fagas (J. 053). This corresponds to the 
line यथा saa शिक्षमाणों बालों 5न्यथोळ्यारयाते on page ह 08 
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Tika. T ; e 
the Tika. The value of this line cannot be over-estimated 
for settling the reading of the verse Now thai we know 

| oF aes , k 
that our author reads rari and अव्ययोच्चारयाति अपभाषते) 
in his Tika on the Bhàsya, we reject th : 

à p e rea S Baa 
iyen in the Southern 4 à dings t 
given > southern Mss. and gaa in others without 
hesitation. 9 

On page 4a, we read गच्छति गदति गर्नैति वा गौः, The derivations 
given here are found in a little amplified form in the 
Vakyapadiya— 

shana SO ~ NCS . 
कारचानवचन HA BIGSISQRIR: | 
गवतेगैद्तेवापि गोरित्यित्रानुदर्शितम्‌ | (II. 276). 


The view held in Vakyapadiya LI. 256 एको maamaa- 
देवमधिकतु is maintained and expanded in the Tika in the 
following words— 

यथा | इदं विष्णुर्वि चक्रम exam एव विष्णुशाब्दोऽनेकशक्तिः सन्नधिदेवतमध्यात्मर्माधं 
चात्मनि नारायण चषाले च स्वया शक्त्या पबतेते p, l2. 

The idea contained in the verse यथा पूणिदिते चन्नुदैशैनायोपकल्पते 
IT. 407 is found beautifully explained in the Tika— 

यथा सत्येव चक्षुषि साते च ख्ये न चन्नुरपणहितमनधिष्टितं मनसा विषयालोचने समर्थ 
भवत्येव शब्दो व्यवाश्थितोथाँपि, Giag: प्रशिधानमन्तरेण पूत्यायनेऽसमर्थः | p. 2la. 

The view expressed in the verse अन्वयव्यतिरेका्यामथेवान्‌ 
Raka: DII. 707 which is introduced by the commentator 
with the words aa is stated in the Tika as the view of 
othersand is explained as follows— 

"IP दर्शनम्‌ | शब्दस्यानेको धर्मः | यथ्रा$जित्ययं यदान्वय्यातरंका्यामर्थवानिति समाधैगम्यते 
"RE E NE SS S E 

तस्याधेपदार्थकत्यायमेको $जिति व्यतिरेके अस्येति सम्बन्धमुपनीयत । p. Zla. 

man and the Veda. 

at Bhartrhari was a 

a distant hint, in 


Bhartrhari, a believer in Brah 


Tt-sing would have us believe th 
Buddhist. But there is nothing; not even 
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the karikas of the Vakyapadiya to support it, A cursory 
glance at the following Karikas shows unmistakably that 
their author was a believer in Brahman and the Veda, 
अनादिनिधनं I शब्दतत्व॑ यदत्तरम्‌ | 
विवतेतेथेभावेन प्रकिया जगतो थतः ॥ 
एकमेव यदाम्नातं भिन्नं शक्तिव्यपाश्रयात्‌ | 
AVIA शाक्तिभ्यः TIA वेते ॥ 
श्रथर्वणामाद्विरसां AAAS च । 
यस्मिन्चुचावचा वर्णाः wafers ॥ 
यदेकं प्रक्रियाभेदेवहुघा प्रविभज्यते । 
तद्‌ व्याकरणमागम्य परं वृह्याधिगम्थते ॥ 
He holds the Smrtis as authoritative for they are 
understood to be based upon the Veda, 
स्मृतयो बहुरूपाश्च ZIÀR: | 
तमेवाश्रित्य लिङ्गेभ्यो वेदविद्भिः प्रकाशिताः di 
To him, the final referee in matters of Dharma is not 
reason but the Scripture. 


न चागमाहते धर्मस्तकेंण AAA । 
: ऋषोणामापि यज्ज्ञानं तदप्यागमपूर्वकत ॥ 
यन्नेनानुमितोप्यर्थः कुशलरनुमाताभिः | 
AEREA CAINTA ॥ 
He commends the use of reason as a help for the better 
. understanding and exposition of the Veda and the Sastras 
. and not for an adverse criticism of them. This is exactly x 
. . the view held by all followers of the Veda. 


वेदशास्त्राविरोधी च तककश्रक्तुरपश्यताम्‌ | 
l आगमस्तमुपासीनों ggi बाध्यते ॥ Fr 
In the presence of these lines, it is absurd to haz D 


the conjecture that Bhartrhari was a Buddhist. The auth 
the Vakyapadiya, indeed, hae a belief in the Veda : 


4 x 
De E P > 
» 5 * 3 
E EJ = ^ , č 
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To Vadi Devasüri (L088—I69 A. D.) also, Bhartrhari 
was not a Buddhist. After having quoted profusely रर 
the Vikyapadiya and repudiated Hari’s views he concludes 
with saying — 

यत्तावद्रद्धशिष्यर्निनसमयवशाह्निविकल्पलमुक्क | 


प्रत्यक्ष ततपुरेव प्रतिहतिपदवीं wfüd ANTE । | 


maafa मतिषु तुद प्रे AA सापि व्यपास्ता | 
तस्माज्ज्ञानं समस्तु व्यवसितिसुभगं मानतासम्मत.यत्‌ di । 
Syadvadaratnakara VII. 90. 
Evidently, Devasüri shows Bhartrhari as different 
from the Buddhists when he refers to him as अपर, 
Bhartrhari as a Vedantist. 


The Vivarta theory which forms the basis of the non- 
dualistic philosophy of Sankara is already known to 
Bhartrhari. The Vakyapadiya opens with the verse. 

अनादिनिधनं व्रह्म शब्दतत्तवं यदक्षरम्‌ । 
िवर्ततेर्थभावेन प्रक्रिया जगतो यतः ॥ 
On this verse, Bhattoji Diksita remarks— 
वत्तध्चिन्तामणि लब्धर्रानिति वासिष्ठरामायणोक्काभाणकन्यायेन 


qui व शाटेकान्वेषणाय प्रवृ : 
शब्दविचाराय प्रवर्तः सन्‌ gaara ओपानिषदे ERAT व्युत्पद्यताभित्यमिप्रायिण 


भगवान्भर्तहरिविवतैवादादिकमापि segre, व्युद्पा यत | Sabdakaustubha p. 2. 
That Brahman is the only reality, and this nnde 
existence, being the product Yat: is only illusory is 
i i ing karika . ।92) = 
given in the icles He erus d 
तस्येवार्थस्य सत्यत्व भ्रिताश्नस्यन्तवोदिनः ॥ 

How the one Reality, the immutable huc - 
appears as this manifold existence M a a a ca 
an illustration in the following two karikas(I . 23, ॥2 | 

आत्मा परः 'प्रेयो Red वक्ता वाच्य प्रयोजनम्‌ । 
pega येकस्य स्वप्ने रूपारीः चेतसः ॥ 
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अजन्मानि तथा AA पार्वापर्यविवर्णिते । 
तत्त्व जन्मादिह्पत्वं विरुद्धमुपलभ्थते ॥ 
After postulating the various views 


li Xe regarding 
ma according to different schools of 


thought, 
Bhartrhari goes on to say that the ultimate sense of al 


words is the one absolute Reality, says he. 
सत्य वस्तु तदाकाररसत्यरेवधाथ | 
असत्योपावोमेः शब्दे: सत्यमवाभिधोयते ॥ IIT. | 08 


Helaraja also helds our author to be a Vedantist, 

Commenting on III. 35, he says. 
एष च सर्वेत्रवास्य प्रन्यकारस्याभिप्रायः | पदार्थचर्चाविषये cmudieduu. संबन्धा दिविचारे 
विनिगमनात | 

If more evidence were needed, the folk wing verses of 
the Vakyapadiya might be advantageously referred to. 

शास्त्रेषु प्रक्रियाभेदेरविद्यववोपवण्यंते । IT, 235, 

(with this compare Sankara (Vedanta .] jJ— 
तस्मादविद्यावद्विषयारयेव परमाणानि शा्राणि च ) । 
उपायाः शिक्षमाणानां वालानासुपलालना: | 
waa quis स्थित्वा ततः सत्यं समीहते |; II. 240. 

This verse is repeatedly quoted in the Jater Vedantic 
literature. 

It is interesting to note that Bhartrhari was not only a 
Vedantie philosopher but also an exponent of the Brahma- 
sitras, Yamuna-carya in his Siddhi-Lrya (p. 5) mentions 
him as an exponent of the Brahma-siitras along with 
Bhartr-przpafica, Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatla and Sankara. 
I have noticed a verse in the commentary on the 
Spanda kārikā by Utpalacarya, which is attributed to 
Bhartrhari The verse runs thus:- - | 

नच्छादितस्थ तमसा रज्जुखगडस्य विक्रिया] 
नाशो था क्रियते यद्वत्तद्रन्भाविद्ययात्मनः il 
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Bhartrhari, a Vedic Scholar. 
Dhartrhari seems to have had 


Dhartrl | 8 thorough study of 
the Vedie literature, 


His exhaustive treatment of Uha in 
the Bhasya Tika shows him to bea man of vast reading 
and deep insight. Raiyata is content with giving a single 
illustration of Uha and refers his readers to Hari's Tika 
for a fuller treatment in the words fata तु भतृंहरिणा प्रदर्शित ऊहः 

Our author has a perfect command over the Vedic 
usage and can, therefore, make ready reference to particular 
forms in the Veda. He has so free and easy an access to 
the Veda that he would quote from the Veda to show that 
a certain well-known idiom of Sanskrit is not without 
support, but is already established by a similar usage in 
the Vedic literature. 

To show that disagreement in number between the 
standard of eomparison and the object eompared is some- 
times no fault, he refers to the Vedic usage: 

गवेधुके चरो इष्टा गोवेकतीक्षवाप्योः । 
पशू रू इव छेतावलकवचनश्रातिः ॥ 
Dandin while treating of the same thing could say 


no more than Nc 
न लिङ्गवचने भिन्ने न हीनाधिकतापि वा । 


उपमादूषणायालं यत्रोद्वेगो न धीमताम्‌ d 


On page l2la of the Bhasya Tika, when explaining 
the word maya and rasa. he says - कचित्‌ miaa sanien 
and then quotes from the Veda to show that the root 
means to obtain. The quotation runs as—«mr | Moot 

भारद्वाज: quid देवोदासि unam स्वराष्ट्रमभवत. | यं कामयेत राष्ट्रियमयं? राष्ट्रीय: स्यादिति 
तमेतेन संनह्येत राष्ट्रमेव भर्वात? इति | 
iks very high of him. 


Th ISIS p eculiar to him an d Spec ; : 
| : 
tain formations In 


Generally writers, when explaining cer 
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Sanskrit are never found quoting the Veda in support 
of their explanations, unless they happen to be commenting 
on the Veda. 

In order to show that @ expresses the relation of 
the standard of comparison and the object compared, 
even when one and the same thing is assumed as two, he in- 
stances a Vedic usage in the following kàrika— 

व्स्युदेन्द्र GAGA मन्त्र 


अन्यत्रदकनेन्द्री यथेत्यािमन्विवःञ्तते 


The Vedic passage referred to here is— 
इन्द्र इव ह्ुपरतूयसे, इन्द्र इव WE भव चेत्राणि ws, The deity of the mantra 
is Indra. It means: © Indra, you are praised like Indra; 
be you like Indra, the slayer of demons. ‘The given mantra 
is an illustration of the figure of speech called अनन्बय. No 
Rhetorician is known to have given a Vedic illustration. 
They could not give a better illustration than the well- 
known line of the Ramayana— 

गगनं गगनाकारं सागर: सागरोपमः । 
रामरावणयोर्युद्धे रामरावणयोरिव ॥ 

Bhartrhari, it may be remarked in passing, has also 
given an illustration from common speech— azai तवेति 


The Vakyapadiya Karikas. 
The Karikàs embodied in the Vakyapadiya are mainly 
Bhartrhari’s composition. He has, however, drawn upon 
grammatical and other works and borrowed some of the 


verses with and without acknowledgment. The verse वर्णस्य i 
हेतु: I. 77 is from the Samgraha, as our author E 


acknowledges with the words तथाच संग्रहकारः wd. 

verses yaani wari: IT. 267 and यस्त्वन्यत्य प्रयोगेण TI. 268 १ 
i Y ie se 

tothe Samgraha according to Punyaraja. The ver 
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यथा 7 ख्याग्रहणाम 8 € ~ 
थाद्यसंख्याय्रहणम्‌ I. 88 and असतश्वान्तराले यान्‌ I. 85 also belone to the 
o 


Samgraha according to Devasüri, The verses इदं पुरथमिद 
«34 I. 40 and तलवदूदृश्यते व्योम IT, [42 are from the Mahabharata. 
Besides these, there area number of karikas which do 
not seem to be  Bhartrhari's composition. In the 
author's own commentary on Kanda I, the śl. I. 73 is intro- 
duced with अपर az’; ६]. [09 and I0 are introduced with 
a वायोत्तावच्छब्दभावापात्तिमाचत्तते'; $], lland L2 are introduced with 
पात्तमपरे प्रतिपन्नास्त vq? and £l ]3, ॥]4, I45 and 7]6 


'अणूनां शब्दत्वा 
are introduced with ° ‘ज्ञानस्य खल्वपि शब्दत्वापत्तिमपरे वयन्ति’, These 
karikas are not commented upon. They are merely followed 
by the words इत्यादि «agua. From the manner in 
which these karikas are introduced and concluded, it 
is not difficult to see that they not only embody 
different views of others, but are also expressions of them 
in their very words. The verse ze} शब्दानाम्‌ IT. 465 is found 
embedded in the prose of the Bhasya Tika (p. 30a) 
without any introductory line From Bhartrhari's 
comment on I. 83—za संदितासूत्रभाष्यववरणें दहुधा विचारितम्‌, we know 
that he took to the composition of the Vakya- 
padiya after he had explained the Dhasya If it is true, 
then he cannot be said to be citing his own verse from das 
Vakyapadiya. It follows therefore that the verse in 
question is not Bhartrhari's eomposition. There is every. 
likelihood that it may be a verse of the Samgraha. 
THE COMMENTATORS HELARAJA AND 
FUNYARAJA. 

is the only extant commentary 
ences to previous commentators 
ommentaries which are 
y by Helaraja has 


Helaràja's commentary 
on Kanda III. From refer 
we know that there were other ¢ 
now lost to us. Even the commentar 


` 
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not been preserved intact. At the beginnine 
commentary on III. 282, 3L3, we have the scribe 
ments to this effect इतो प्रन्यपातसन्ध'नाय फल्लराज 
पतितग्रन्था हेलाराजकृतिः फुल्लराजकृत्या सन्धीयते, 


of the 
8 state 
कृ तालेख्यते and ger 


In the concluding verses of his commenta: y, Helirija 
says a little about himself. He is descended from the 
family of Laksmana, a minister of kine Muktapida of 
Kashmir. His father’s name is afew, It is not known 
by what distance, he is removed from La ksmana, 

We know from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita (Buhler’s K. Report : AVIII), that his 
guru (teacher) was Bhattenduraja whose father was 
Bhitiraja. Now if this Bhütiràja be identical with the 
father of Helarija, which seems probable Helārāja and 
Bhattanduraja are real brothers Helaraja may therefore 
belong to the early half of the I0th century. 


Besides commenting on Kàüda III, Hela: aja explained 
Kandas I and II also. Of this he speaks in the introductory 
verses of his commentary— 

anezd यथावृत्ति सिद्धान्ताथेसतच्वतः | 
प्रबन्धा विहितोस्माभिरागमाथानुसारोभेः || 


His commentary on Kanda ] was known as Sabda 
prabhà. This we know from his statement in the commen- 
tary on LIT. 46— Ha 
विस्तरेणागमप्रामाण्यं वाक्यपदीये ऽस्माभिः ध्रथमकारडे शब्दप्रभायां निर्णातामिति तत एवावधार्यम्‌ 
He also wrote two other grammatical wor ks, the क्रियाविवक 
and वातिकोन्मेष io which he refers in his commentary 
The reference to the former jg made in the commentary 
on ITI. 50 and to the latter towards the close of the  Linga 
samuddeta. Helārāja also wrote a chronicle of Kashmir m 
}200 verses, cf. Ràjatarangini .— 


ह 24/--/ rte 
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वद्धा द्वादशभिम्रेन्थसह्रेः पार्थिवावलिः । 
ATE महात्रतिंना येन देलाराजद्विजन्मना n 
| We presume that Kalhana means Helaraja, the commentator 
of the Vakyapadiya. We do not know any other Kash- 
mivian writer who is a namesake of Helaraja. 


ym 


Of Punyaraja we know very little. The only reference 
to him is made in so late a work as Nàgesa's manjüsa. At 
the close of his commentary, he tells us that he learnt 
the second Kanda froma pupil of Sasanka. Now who is 
this Sasanka? Sahadeva, the earliest known commentator on 
Vamana’s Kavyalamkara sütra-vrtti tells us that he was 
a pupil of Sa£anka-dhara, a famed scholar who had mas- 
tered all the fourteen sciences and that he learnt 
the Paninean grammar from him, before he left Kashmir. 

चतुर्दशानामपि प्रसिद्धो विद्यास्थितानां OREA | 
शशाङ्के घर इत्युदारं यन्नाम लोके नितरां प्रसिद्धम्‌ |l 
तदीय शिष्यःसहदेवनामा कुलेभिजातः खलु तोमराणाम्‌ | 
व्याख्यामिमां काव्याविचारशास्त्रे व्यधत्त लष्वीमिह बामनीये il 
काइमीरदेशादपसपतो मे शब्दानुशुद्धि तिसुनिं निशम्य | 


May it not be that ga‘anka spoken of by Punyaraja is 
the same as Sagaika-dhara, the teacher of p (a 
part of the nume being used for the whole, s for देवदत्त 
भर्मी qo. सत्यभामा ete.). This seems to be very likely. PEN 
is surely a Kashmirian; as his popular name; Se 
Sūra Varma shows. Sahadeva explicitly. SE हर m 

i s a Kashmirian. From his pane क oe A lized 
study of Sanskrit grammar, it follows that he specia eee 
in this branch of knowledge. Sahadeva might ह e 
known in Kashmir as थशाइरिष्य as ne 3 in d 
be, In the light of all what we have Es his teacher 
to believe that the $a àüka-Sisya referred to as 
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by Punyraja is no other than Sahadeva. We do not bo 
more definite information. at the present stage of on 
knowledge. X 


Quotations from the Samgraha. 


We contra ( 
rr: किया न| 


~ 
> 
` 


The Vākyapadīya has a unique importance. As an 
authoritative work on grammar, it ranks next only to the 
Mahabhasya in the entire domain of Sanskrit grammatical 
literature. Besides, this is the only work which has pre- 
served a number of quotations from the Samgraha of Vyadi, 
which, even in Bhartrhari’s time, had passed into oblivion, 
I have been able to notice the following quotations— 


Mg ITITIRA Ua 
सदाह-- द्विरूपो 


| 
१ शब्दप्रक्ृतिरपश्रंशः | : | 


२ वाचक उपादानस्वल्पवान्‌ । | 


नहि किंचित्पदं नाम €पेण नियतं क्वचित्‌ | 
पदानामर्थरूपं च वाक्याथीदेव नायते [| 


Aa 


४ शब्दायोरसम्भेदे व्यवहारे पृथक्‌ क्रिया । 
` गरतः शब्दार्थयोस्तत्वमेकं तत्समवस्थितम्‌ ॥ 
५ सम्बन्धस्य न dif शब्दानां लोकवेदयोः | | 


| 
| | 
शब्दैरेव R शब्दानां सम्बन्धः स्यात्कृतः कथम्‌ || | 


“an 


नहि Set शब्दानां गोपेण्डादिवत्कारणें सन्निविशते, 
तत्तु नित्यमभिवेयमेव, ्रभिधानसन्निवेशे सति तुल्यरूपत्वाद्सनिविश्मपि समुचचाये- 
| माणलेनावसीयते | 


७ वर्णस्य प्रहणे हेतु: प्राकृतो ध्वनिरिष्यते | 

| वृत्तिमदे निमित्तत्वं वैकृतः प्रतिपद्यते ॥ 

८ यथाद्यमंढ्याग्रदृणमुपायः प्रतिपत्तये | 

| संख्यास्तराणामभेदेषि तथा शब्दान्तरश्रातिः | 

& असतश्चान्तराले यच्छब्दोनास्ताति मन्यते | 
AURTE: सा तदररद्दृणीपाय एव सः || 
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१० शुद्धस्योचारणे स्वाः प्रसिद्धो यस्य गम्यते | 
स मुख्य इति विज्ञेयो रूपमात्रनिवन्धनः || 
११ यस्त्वन्यस्य प्रयोगेण यत्नादिव नियुज्यते | 
तमप्रसिद्धं मन्यन्ते गोणार्थाभिनिवेशिनम्‌ || 


From the quotations Nos. l,2 and 6 it is clear that 
the Samgraha was not entirely metrical as is generally ` 
supposed. 
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“ THE SETUTATVACANDRIKA - 
OR 


A NEWLY-DISCOVERED SANSKRIT COMMENTARY 
ON THE PRAKRITA EPIC, THE DAMAMU H AP ARIA 
OR THE RA ANAVAHA." 

Radha Govinda Basak, M. A., MW. R. A s. (Lond.), of 
ihe Bengal Educational Service, Leciurer in Sanskrit, Dacca 
U niversil y. 

Importance of finding out "noticed? Mss. and discovering 
new Ones. 

Sir George A. Grierson in his most interesting and 
informative article on ‘the Eastern School of Praknt 
grammarians and Paisaci Prakrit", published in the 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes, Volume III Orientalia, Part 2 (pp. l9 ff), 
while referring to Ramagarman’s mention of the works of 
LaukeSvara, the author of the Prakrit grammar entitled 
Pràkrla-Kamadhenu and of a commentary thereon called 
Prakrta-lankesvara, notices only of the manuseripts of 
which are found in Ràjendralàl Mitras ^ Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts” (Vol. LX, Nos. 357, 3I58) wrote in 
a foot-note (p. 20) thus:— 

“ It is greatly to be regretted that these manuscripts, 
of which full descriptions are given in the Notices, cannot 
now be traced. They are of importance for the history of 
Prakrit studies in Bengal, and I would urge that those who: 
are more foutunately situated than I am should. endeavour 
to find their present possessors.” 

But the discovery of a manuscript, though not of a 
Prakrit grammar or of a commentary thereon, but of the 
very well-known Prakrit epic (written in Maharastri), the 
Dahamuhavaha, also otherwise called the Ravanavaha o 
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D 


the Selubandha with a hither k - 
commentary on the same, EE. 7 boo जे 
bs... a y, it may be expected, 
M Some light on Prakrta scholarship in Bengal during 
the Irth century A. D. 5 
M brit notico of this Ue EE 
i 2: UNDA ewly discovered manuscript is 
being placed to-day before this learned assembly of oriental 
scholars. We have learnt that by command ot the Moghul 
Emperor, Akbar, Ramadisa composed in I596 A.D. the 
Sanskril commentary, ?amaselupradipa on the Setubandha 
and that Sivanarayanadisa brought out a Sanskrit 
rendering in metrical verses of the same Prakrit epic by 
command of the next Emperor, Jahangir. During, 
however, the next Moghul Emperor, Shahjahan’s time when 
persecution on Hindu temples was not uncommon, we could 
not very much expect royal encouragement of the cultivation 
of Hindu literature written in Sanskrit and Prakrit. But 
yet we know that numerous Hindi poets like Tulsi Das and 
Bihari Lal flourished during that time. So it may 
not appear to us a matter of great wonder that in 
were scholars at the time who seriously 
Prakrit literature. of India. 
According to the opinion of Sir George A. Grierson the two 
Eastern Prakrit grammarians, Rāmaśarman and 
obably to the Irth century A.D, 
and as these grammarians of the Vararuci j School quoted, 
amongst other works, from Pravarasena 8 Setubandha also, 
there can be no doubt that this Parkrta epie (though 
composed earlier than the 7th century A. D.) was nol at all 
studied by Eastern Indian and 
Irth century A.D. Our 
tly bear out this view, 


Bengal there 
studied the Sanskrit and 


Markandeya, belonged pr 


forgotten but largely 
specially Bengali scholars of the 
discovery of this manuscript will ap 
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Description of the Ms. Iis contents, 

This new manuseript written on country-made Paper 
is just 282 years old. Its size is about Log x 2 गा has 
altogether IL3 folia. The character in which it is written 
is Bengali. [ts appearance is worn-out and except in the 
first few pages where the writing is partly effaced and the 
corners of the pages here and there torn o It, it is, to our 
good luck, well preserved. he hand writing is excellent, 
It eontains on every page, in the middle, in four lines of 
uniformly larger script the original Prakrit text of the 
Dahamuhavaha with occasional insertion of different 
readings on the top and bottom sides, but without any 
chàyà in Sanskrit. Above and below the text, generally, 
we find written in smaller script (apparently in the same 
ink and bv the same person) a commentary in Sanskrit 
prose, composed or compiled by an anonymous 
commentator, complete up to verse 80 (wrongly counted as 
T9 as in the Ms.) of Canto XV at folio lll, where the poet 
finished describing the death of Ravana. The last two folio 
viz [॥2 and ॥3 contain, therefore, only the text of the last 
verse SI 94 of Canto XV and the Ms. closes with a 
colophon which runs thus :— 


* इञ्च चाहु्ाग-राअ-मिरि-पमरसेनस्स दहमुहवहे महाकव्वे 
रावणकहसणो पणारद्दो ्रासासश्रो परिसमत्तों | 
राअसिरि-पवरसेण-विरइए रावणवहे महाकव्वाम्मे दसमुद्दबहसणो 
पणारही ्रासासश्रो परिसमत्तो ॥ श्रीदुगी ॥ 
वसु-रिउ-सर-विहु-साए बाहुल-मासम्मि सिरि-घीसणाहेणा ! 
Rizh सोमदिनाम्मि पुणा रावणावह-सणाञ्ं uq ||? 
“ Here ends the 5th Canto called the Ravanavaha in 
the Mahakavya, the Dahamuhavadha, of &ri-Pavarasents 
a Cahuana King, (or) Here ends the I5th Canto entitled 
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ihe Dasamuhavaha i ha 
he é M jn the Mahakavya, 
composed by King, Sri-Pavarasena (And) A: 
‘or the complete) kay ^ E 
( itt ee ] Gvya, called the Ravanavaha was 
written (or copied) on (a) Monday in t n 
Karttika) in the Sal aa me d 
Karttike the Saka vear ‘ked 
( EU ae aka year marked by the Vasus (8), the 
seasons (6), the arrows (5) and the moon (L) i.e. in 568 
Saka by Visanaha (Vigvanatha) ". The scribe begins the 

p t , X . 4 UN > 
copy ol he text with the words, " ओं नमः शिवाय ” “Salutation 
to Siva’’, but the beginning of the commentary contains no 
such invocation, nor does it have any description or even 
the name of the commentator. 


the Ravanavaha, 


Its discovery. The Ms. now a property of the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajashahi. 

This Ms. was found along with many Sanskrit Mss. in 
the house of a Brahman Pandit in the Tangail Sub-division 
of the District of Mymensingh in the Presidency of Bengal. 
Himself not being able to indentify it, probably because the 
language of the text was Prakrit, the Pandit requested a 
fellow Pandit, a relative of his, either to indentify it 
himself, or to get it identified by any other scholar. 
Fortunately the latter brought it down, sometime in I9L6, 
to Dacea to my friend Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M. As Curator 
of the Dacea Museum, who was successful in identifying it 
and on his sending information to me and his offering 
as to whether I could purchase i gon behalf Bx p 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, I Tne 
so, beeauee I thought that this excellent and value : 2 a 
would certainly be an acquisition to the Mss pe = 
that Society. Iam at present engaged in B 2 Wer e. 
of both the Prakrit text and the most impo - 


onekrit co ntary. 
unfortunately anonymous Sanskrit commè | 
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Visvanatha—the seribe and his date. Is he author of the 
Setutatvacandrika? Probably not. The date of this 
fik@, in our opinion, to be placed before 596 
A.D.—the date of Ràmadàsa's tikka 

From the colophon stated above we learn that the 
scribe's name was Vi vanatha who finished preparing the 
Ms. in 3068 Sakai. e. ॥049 A.D. The invocation to Siva 
at the commencement of the text and the mention of VEU 
name of Durga at its end make us believe that the seribe 


ey E — 
vas a devotee of Siva and Durga. [ have not yet found it 
possible to identify this Bengali scribe, ViSvanitha. But 
from an examination of his composition in Pratrta of a very 


eorrect use mentioning his own name and date, it appears 
certain that he was himself a Prakrit scholar. In this 
connection a question may arise as to whether Viívanatha 
himself was the author of the Sanskrit fiké found in this 
Ms., whieh seems to be almost a compilation made with the 
help of à number of Sanskrit commentaries (named or 
referred to in it) which the author could collect for his 
consultation at the time. The extreme correctness of the 
copy (with very slight omission of a letter or two in some 
places) both of the text and the /ika lends weight to such 

suggestion, and I may add that such a view may, to some 
extent, appear evidently true from the fact that Viávanatha 
mentions no where in the Ms. the name of the commentator, 
who only concludes the commentary on Canto VIT at folio 
42 with the name of the /ikà in the col ophon, “इतिराबणवधःसेतुतत्वचः 
न्द्रिकायां सप्तमः maa: —"here ends the seventh Canto of the com 
mentary, Setutatvacandrikà, on the Ravanavadha.” This is, 
by the way, the only place where occurs the name of the fila 
A glance, moreover, at the Ms. may prove that Vi áyanātha 
first copied the original Prakrit text noting tow 
occasional side-words showing different variae lectiones ana 
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Es rd copied he /ikà making it fit in with the spaces 
already occupied by the text and the different readines 
The ae of a commentary was not, asit eauld not be 
everywhere uniform, some verses requiring mor t 
explanation than others. ‘These Merc e e 
to believe that probably Viśvanātha himself compiled the 
Sctutalvacandrikā. His later date ([646 A. D.) and his 
want of knowledge of the earlier Sanskrit commentary of 
Ramadiisa who himself stated its date of composition to be 
I596 A. D., but which is not found mentioned or referred 
to in this new commentary, stand in the way of our 
accepting such a theory. But has not the commentator 


quoted from at least five other previous commentators by 
name and referred to the opinion of some others by such 
expressions as इति केचित्‌, इति एके, इति अपरे, इति, प्राञ्चः and इति नव्या: £ 
What can, then, be the cause of his omitting the 
name of Ramadasa? My learned friend Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee of the Calcutta University was 
me stating that the omission of. 
Ramadzsa’s name by Visvanatha was probably due to the 
fact that he himself composed: this {7h before the advent of 
Ramadisa’s commentary into Bengal. But Bengal was 
very intimately connected at that time with the central 
government ai “Delhi and Agra. Neither did the composer 
of the new /ikü mention by name Krisna who, we p 
wrote a Sanskrit commentary called Seluvivarand. his 
was probably because Krsna was à Southerner go 
posterior to him. He has not also drawn anything E 
the Selusarani of Sjvanarayanadasa of Jah haer 
therefore, hold the view that the cnp the date 
commentary must be dated long before t9 ui 
of Ramadasa, who, We believe, made ws 


composing his own, 


once arguing with 
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Pravarasena, the author of the epic —a cauhana (?) King ( ?) 
[am unable to understand another point mentioned 
in the colophon of the text, viz., that king Pra Vàrasena 
was a Cauhana. Pravarasena, the author Of the 
Ravanavaha is known by historians to be à king of 
Kashmere. There were kings of the same name in the 
Vakataka dynasty also. But have we ever heard of any 
king of this name as belonging to the Cauhàna dynasty ? 
I don't know if historians can trace any king of that 
dynasty before the I2th century A. D. We know, on the 
contrary, that the author of the epic must have been 
anterior to King Harsa’s time, as the latter’s court poet 
Banabhatta refers clearly to this work in one of the 
introductory verses (v. [4) of the Harsacarita. 

The two printed editions of the epic— (a) a German edition 
of Goldschinidt, and (b) the Bombay edition of 
Sivadatia and K à&inàl h. 

It is known to scholara that this Prakrit epic was 
first edited in I880 —84 at Srassburg by the great German 
Orientalist, Goldschmidt, who in his learned introduction 
made mention of several Mss. both of the text and the 
ttkas then existing in different Indian and European 
libraries which he used for his edition. In that edition 
he has largely drawn from the northern recension of 
Ramadasa and the southern of Krsna and also from the 
Sanskrit metrical rendering called Setusarani of Sivanara- 
yanadasa. The book was afterwards edited with Ramadasa’s 
commentary and published at Bombay in the Kavyamala 
series by Pandit Sivadatta and Kà'inàtha in ॥895. 

Some im portant lilerary features of this new Ms. 

We have stated above that Goldschmidt xc ferred to 
two recensions, northern and southern, of the Prakrit 
original, the first followed in Ramadasa’s commentary ad? 
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the second in Krsna’s, Although our Mew He 
portion SIDES not quote from either Ramadasa or Kum 
yet almost all the different readings that can possibly be 
had E their recensions are found init Which, besides 
contains many novel readings incorporated either in the 
body 0 f E he text as prepared by Vigvanatha or in his 
marginal notes and they have also been explained or dis- 
cussed in the Setulalvacandrika, It wil be clear to 
scholars on comparison of the texts as published both in 
the German and Bombay editions with the text of the 
Taugail Ms., that Visvanatha, or any of his predecessors 
in all probability, made use of the Southern recension as 
the basis of his text, but bis acquaintance with the Northern 
recension can also be inferred from the marginally noted 
readings which can only be had from that recension. The 
likd, however appears to have been based largely on the 
Northern recension with discussion of many readings 
obtainable from the Southern. We cannot enter ai this 
stage of our study of this Ms. into details on this point. 
This is one of the most important features of this Ms. 
The words of the text are found punctuated throughout 
by dots and bars marked on the top of the words to the 
great advantage of the readers. It also mentions in the 
colophon at the end of each canto the subject-matter or 
topic treated in it. Let us now close this small paper by 
recording the names of the several commentators flourish- 
ing in Indian scholarly circle before Visvanatha’s time, 
hitherto unknown to scholars of modern days, which have 
either been mentioned or referred to in this commentary. 
The commentator who. has been most largely and डा 
quoted in this /ikà is Kulanatha; the second in Ec 
largeness and repitition of quotations comes Lokanatha, 
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third being Srinivasa. ‘Lhe fourth and the fifth previous 
commentators discovered upto now in the /ihà (for T have 
not yet finished deciphering the whole of its text are Saha. 
sànka and Harsapala. The names of the commentaries 
composed by these five /ibaküras do not, however, oceur 
in our Ms. We have mentioned before that this new 
eommentary, besides quoting from these five has referred 
to the views of a host of other recent and old commentators 
without mentioning their names. 


Previous commentators named in tie selulablvacandrwü. 


From Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum three com- 
mentators only viz. Kulanatha, Ramadasa and Krsna and 
a translator in Sanskrit verse of the text viz. Sivana- 
rayandasa could be known. But out of these, excepting 
Kulanatha, our Ms. makes no mention of the last three, 
though it mentions four other names viz. Srinivasa, 
Lokanatha, Sáhasà2ka and Marsapala. Of these eight 
names, Srinivasa appears to us to be the earliest commen- 
tator, for we know from Mm. Dr. FH. P, Sastri's Report 
fp. I9) on the Search of Sanskrit Mss. (895--900) that 
a copy of this fiki named Seludarpana was made by one 
RatneSvara in L.S, 32l i. e, 4६40 A. D. during the reign 
of Dhirasimha of Mithila (vide p. 32 of my friend Mr. 
B.K. Chatterji, M. A'sarticle on Vidyapati in the Calcutta 
| University Journal of Letters, Vol. XVI). Kulanatha 

also is an old commentator, for the copy of his fikd named 
avadha?—V ivarana, in Bengali character noticed 
ajendralal Mitra (No. I978, Vol. V., pp. 300—30L) 38 E 
4457 Saka i. e., [5% A.D. We know of no date for — 
tika named Setuvivarana, but Krsna must | 
mentator and he mentions in an introducti 
fact that Pravarasena's work has previous sly 
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been commented upon by many a scholar t 
eae scholar, bu t (m 
meaning could not be made out in all cases yet the true 


Some months ago while engaged in studying this 
Ms. I was at fil st surprised to learn from the Descri tive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of ठाण 
Sanskrit College, Vol. VI, Kavya Mss. ([903) p. L09 that 
No. L60 of this Catalogue was an anonymous Sanskrit 
commentary on the Prakrit epic, the Setubandha and that 
it was named Selucandrika. By the courtesy of the 
Principal of that College I got a copy of a few pages of 
that work, but on examination of the same I find that 
unfortunately this Seducandrika and our Setucandrika are 
not identical, though the latter also is anonymous. 


Conclusion. 
So altogether we have the following list of commen- 


tators and commentaries on the Ravanavaha:— 


(Names of 


thors’ names). : 
(Authors 8) commentaries. ) 


l. Srinivasa —Setudarpana. | 
2. Lokanatha ` —pame not known. | mentioned 
3. Sahasanka c 0 ” \ in the new 
4. Harsapala = eee | Ms. (No. 6). 
5. Kulanatha —Dasamukhavadha 

(2) vicarana. ) 
6. Anonymous - Setutatveandrikd. 
7. Ramadasa — Ramaselupradipa. ) Not 
8 Sivanarayanadasa —Setusarani (versi- | Not men- 


translation). ae ys 
Krsna Seluvivar o. 6. 

9. rsna —Sebut ees 
॥0. Anonymous —PNetucanaruza. 


fied Sanskrit { tioned in the 
| 
i 


"Phisis all that I can say for the pecu full Peaktit 
portance of this new Tangail Ms , containing Sorat Camo 
text of the Dahamuhavaha and a Pe Tatil of which 
mentary named the Setulatvacandrind, 200 


it ture date. " 
desire, by your blessings; (0 edit at a future da 
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WIT AND HUMOUR IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 
F.F. Dixit, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, 


[n this paper it is porposed to deal with the comic 
element in general. In the earliest period the literature 
is tinged with devotion. There is hardly any scope or 
propriety for the writer to depict the lighter side of human 
life. If we turn our attention to the sacred books belong 
ing to different religions, it will be discovered that they 
are singularly free from comic sentiments, 


The reason is obvious : when people begin to think 
of God, Soul and immortality, laughter melts away auto- 
matically. Men grow serious whenever they are engaged 
in search of first principles. We laugh heartily when we 
witness a person falling flat on the ground (along with 
the chair that is unsteady) immediately after taking seat, 
Our laugh would be pure if we did not know that the 
chair had no equilibrium : it would be tainted if we knew 
it before. Butifa person considers the incident simply 
on a theoretic basis, he will flnd in it a demonstration 
of the law of gravity. Humour, therefore, arises from 
looking at a thing from a particular angle of vision which 
is more or less external. The moment we dive deep into 
the matter the thing loses most of its charm. ‘The Eastern 
mind being more synthetic is prone to judge things in 4 
more serious vein, while the analytical mentality of the 
West is naturally favourable to the growth of the comic. 
Both the ancient Greeks and Indians were equally religious: 
They belonged to the same stock, spoke allied languages: 
yel how different is their respective contribution to this 
sentiment 7 | 


During the period of Rg-Veda people were by ?? 
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means pessimistic. Their very 


> prayer is pregnant with 
worldly interest. Be y 


] In spite of this we meet with little 
genuine humour. They are rather free with their deities 
and occasionally give us a few witly remarks. In the 
dialogue between the King and Urva‘i, the latter remarks 
न में auk सख्यानि सन्ति सरलाव्रकाणां हृदयान्येता. Here undobtedly 
there is a sly humour, still there is an element of 
gravity and straightforwardness in it. A Grecian 
poet would have either put these words in the mouth 
of the King or modified the expression to mean, ‘only 
fools would trust that the guiles of women are faith- 
ful representation of their hearts’. Comie sentiment is, 
at times, produced by twisting a simple statement into 
something awkward or unusual. In this Vedie people 
were deficient. 

‘The dcseription of sages performing a sacrifice repre- 
sents another variety of humour in which the association 
of widely divergent things produces mirth. Ordinarily 
no one would compare a frog with a priest. One is the 
symbol of ugliness and impurity, the other represents 
stateliness and purity ; one is looked down with contempt, 
the other is looked upon with feelings of never Even 
their croakings produce diametrically different e 
The resemblance is only outward or physical, "e. 8s 
monotony and continuity of the sound. Indra's career हे 


: ^ i = tz c thi 8 is in 
full of humourous incidents, for instance, while h 
uing out through 


the wo f ther he thinks of iss xe 
he womb of the mo mee ती 


the unusual channel just to show his oa cerchi 
With great diffieulty he is dissuaded aa some drink 
by his elders. When he gets exhilarated wi * 


he prattles like a tipsy fellow. 


ialo between Vrsa- 
h n there i ne dialogue 
Then again there I$ a long 
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kapayi, Indra and his wife, rich with fantastic ideas. He 
being a popular deity the sages ` took liberty with bir 
This is not the ease with Varuna or Surya. 

During Brahmanie period we get more information 
about the life and customs of the people through severa] 
aneedotes that are quoted in support of some ritual or 
dogma. As materialism becomes rank we miss the fresh 
and wholesome atmosphere of the earlier epoch. Life 
was made more artificial and machine-like than ever, 
This had a vital reaction on the literature of those days. 
The comic sentiment suffered. The authors of Brahmana’s 
appear to us to be extremely narrow-visioned, eunning and 
inactive in comparison with their predecessors. ‘Che story 
of Indra assuming sovereignty and the consequent approach 
of Gods to Indra and his wife is full of fun. Here the 
comic element would have been heightened by introducing 
some changes ; but the author is not composing the 
narrative with a view to amuse people. fn another place 
ASvins the celetial physicians want to learn the secrets of 
sacrifice. ‘The lore is known only to one sage. Indra as 
usual threatens to cut off his head in case he reveals 
the sacred knowledge to them. ‘he cunning Horse- 
men remove the human head and substitute one of 
the horse. He communicates the lore with that head 
on and then his original head is restored to him. 
The trick piayed is highly ingenious. Its value is 
reduced on account of its support and demand on the 


marvellous: sentiment magam. More interesting still 38 


the story of Cyavana and Aśvins. He asks his wife to 
tell them that they were imperfect and unprosperous: 
They could not guess the meaning. Their curiosity grew 
so strong that they agreed to rejuvenate her husband 
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jn return for the solution of the enigmatic 
pledge was observed faithfully py 
the same trick on Gods and non ; 
in ‘sacrifice. The inter 


expression. The 
Aévins who played 
à plaee for themselves 
ice. est is purely human. It lypefies 
the quest of knowledge which is deeply 


N implanted in 
human nature. No wonder therefore th 


EAS at foolish people 
are often beguiled by rogues in this fashion. Sometimes 
clever people fall vielim to this method of deception. 
Curiosity is nothing but indiscreet | and immoderate 
hankering after knowledge. Generally it is a mild vice. 
Its eonsequences are sometimes disastrous. ‘This incident 
reminds us of Eve, Paradise and the tree of knowledge. 
The serpent is simply the projection of a certain attitude 
ov habit of human heart. It is stronger in women, that 
is why Eve succumbed to it. Itisthe folly or inferiority 
of one party to the other that raises laughter and signifies 
the conquest of ignorance by wit. Humour might be 
divided into three groups. In one we laugh, our Jaughter 
being tainted with fear, malice, hatred or disgust. In the 
second group we laugh but learn little or nothing. In the 
last we not only laugh but learn something that makes us 
wiser, better. ‘Che deception of Aívins by Cyavana and 
that of the Gods by Asvins are illustrations of the last 
group. Our mirth is untainted and wholesome. It points 
to a moral. j t reli 
The writings of those whose profession is to scoff at reli- 
ei ilosop E Jal conventions fall under either the 
gion, philosophy and socia 2 Thee) DRE 
first or second group. The Dramas, Oi ol E 
d the versified texts of anya se 
The first and third are 
while the ‘Nephew’ 
with the mannerisms 


Ramue’s nephew, an 
School are examples of this pun À 
positively dangerous to the, socios 
Will make us laugh till our sides ache, 
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and mimieries, but in the end the good part is Swalloweq | 
up by the evil one, leaving behind utter moral blank, Jt 
is harmless A man who is nol committed to any 
or doxy is far better than one having definitely 
views concerning all current doxies. Raillery 


dogma | 
hostile 


iS à good 
weapon to pull down one’s opponent. Founders am 


propagators of religions and different schools of thought 
in fine arts and politics often depend upon it. The worst 
and bitterest satires are either political or religious, be- | 
cause the devil in man reigns supreme when his worldly 
or spiritual interest is affected. Whenever people having 
different civilizations begin to read the literature of each 
other, they find much that is plain and simple to others 
becoming quite amusing for themselves. "The description 
of the Gods of Hindu pantheon, their birth, personal 
appearance and activities might supply a European with 
abundant material for joking The conception of God 
that he has is quite different. He naturally looks at them 
without any reverence. He judges them as one would do 
one's ancient predecessors about whom very little is known. 
An orthodox Hindu would not be able to appreciate the 
humour, on the contrary he would get angry and feel he 
is injured. It is a dangerous game as the example of 
"Rangilà Rasül' clearly shows. ‘This variety is based upon 
the ignorance and want of sympathy of one party for 
the beliefs of others. 

. In Upanisadie days also we meet with certain dia- 
ogues and situations that are amusing. ‘Take the (0 
f Janasruti and the swans passing over his balcony. 3 A 
der to satisfy his thirst of knowledge he is willing to part — 
पु ny thing, but the shrewd Raikva would not accept 


| 
उ 
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return for the secret knowledge. Here is a curiosit 
directed to good purpose and therefore exhalied in टी 
nature. The finest stroke of genius is that Raikva, who 
may be a Stidra, dares address the King as wegen (१). 
Coming down to the epie period we find that the 
human interest has grown by leaps and bounds. का 
natural worlds recede into background. The divine ele- 
ment gets inextricably mixed up with the human. Man’s 
life gets more complicated and varied. The wealth and 
diversity of legends in the Mahabharata bear testimony to 
this fact. Let us take a few concrete cases of genial 
humour. Kaca, the son of the preceptor of the Gods 
approaches Éukra, the tutor of the Demons, as a disciple 
with a view to learn the secret of immoratality. He finds 
that the best way to wring out the secret from Sutra 
is to win the heart (not asa lover) of his oniy daughter 
Devayini. The Demons foresee the result and try to 
prevent it. In the end however he accomplishes his object. 
Then comes the parting scene and Devayani implores Kaca 
not to desert her, reminding him of the obligations she 
had bestowed upon him. The comedy is that all attempts 
to destroy him prove in the end so many steps helping 
him onwards in the task, Conversely each attempt of the 
maiden to save the life of her lover ultimately leads her 
to keen disappointment. She js befooled by her own 


actions. We laugh and at 
her lot. In this she may be 2 
Twelfth Night. It is the pure ty 3 À 
a sterling qualities of Rata im s m E 
little trick he plays. The deception is so per ee him. 
forget its ethical value and have no heart to E mpossible te 
Human nature is so constituted -that it is २90 


ompared with Malvolio in 
pe of humour. We ad- 
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conceive any society free from such harmless tricks, A 
sane moralist will wisely wink at it. The relation of 
brother and sister that Kaca establishes between himself 
and the maiden shows his wit. The West might declare 
him ‘callous’ and dub him ‘unchivalrous’, its outlook being 
different. Supernatural element in the story is quite 
appropriate to the ‘setting’. 

The anecdote of the ram having for its parallel the 
conjugal life of King Yayati is also funny. The King 
has his eounter part Cyavana of the earlier period so far 
as rejuvenation is concerned. Both may be ultimately 
traced back to the sun growing decrepit in winter at the 
end of every year. One can enjoy the story better if 
he is ignorant of its origin. This isa sort of ‘Pathetic 
fallacy’ in the province of humour. The career of Sik- 
handin may be compared with that of Kaca. Both are 
humourous on account of the situation : dialogue is sub- 
ordinated toit. We might believe full well that ‘She- 
he' did not know what the consummation of marriage meant. 
Under these circumstances Sikhandin meets his spouse 
on the first night. What a mock tragi-comedy is here ! 
How wonderfully worked by the intrigue of the queen ! 
The riddle of she marrying another she was solved with 
the help of the supernatural and the logical tragic conse- 
quences were averted. This is certainly a drawback. 
Poor Yaksa had to keep himself indoors for shame till 
Sikhandin’s death. 

The early boyhood of Aívatthàman presents to us à 
simple picture of a child’s jolly life and ignorance which 
is a real bliss. His Spirit becomes buoyant and he 
begins to dance with wild glee on drinking the mixture 
of rice powder and water believing it to be milk, The 
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humour is innocent with 


a touch ofthe patheti 
are blended together pathetic. Both 


E With the greatest artistic skill. 
Little does he SUSE that his mother had cheated him: 
He has no idea of the effects of poverty on daily life. 
Here also there is an element of harmless deception. 
We pass on to the ichneumon half of whose body was of 
gold as a result of staying in the house of a pious and 
poor sage. In the  eourse of Ràjasüya sacrifice 
performed by Dharma it makes its appearance and mocks 
at the grand pageant. It isall a faree, a mere show, 
hollow and  unsubstantial at bottom. Our laughter is 
mixed with surprise, bitterness and disappoiniment. It 
makes us uneasy. An unexpected shock is given to our 
feelings because our normal standard of measuring the 
value of things is dislocated. Rajasüya entails such a 
vast displacenient and labour that we think its merit must 
be the greatest. The result is quite different. There 
are a number of invectives hurled by Durycdhana at 
Dharma and Krsna. We might quote one 
यस्य धमेव्वजा नित्यं सुराध्वज इवोत्थितः | 
प्रच्छन्नानि च पानि वेडालं नाम तद्वूतम्‌ | 

‘Phe two banners (emblems) one of the religion and 
the other of the wine shop, are cleverly brought together. 
man would be the last person to make a 
and attract the attention of the public. 
a fraudulent person who makes piety 
a regular trade with a view to earn money. He must 
catch the guileless people with external symbols : ashes, 
What about the life of such 
as carefully covered as his 
n the garb of perfect 
d in the silent 


A virtuous 
show of his piety 
It is only possible in 


rosary, kucà grass ete. 
a person ! His sins are to be 
piety is exposed. He must put ० 
innocence, This attitude is well represente 
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and still posture of the cat waiting for its prey, 

Nahusa and Indrani episode is another example of 
humour due to situation. It is tragie. The newly ap- 
pointed Indra is eager to meet old Indrani. He violently 
orders the sage to quicken his pace, kicking him af the 
head. Such is his intrepid and burning lust ! Headlong 
he rushes to his doom. He gets the wages of sin. We 


are reminded of the Biblical phrase. ‘Ife shall hurl down 
the mighty froin their seats and exalt them of low degree,’ 
Birth of Karna is due to the same indiscriminate curiosity 


that prompted Eve to pluck the fruit. The Indian Eve 
had to suffer a good deal for it. The raillery of Draupadi 
and Bhima in Maya-Sabhà is ingenious and full of wit. 
The bewildered and confused movements of Duryodhana 
through the various parts of the building suggest the 
course of his whole life. It is strewn with pit-falls 
all over. Now his head would meet a stone wall 
or a piliar, at another time he would plunge him- 
self in a bogus pond only to fallflat on the ground. There 
isa series of aecidents each closely following the other. 
His rivals taunt him with choice words (son of a blind 
man etc.) and laugh without restraint. There isa malice in 
it. If Duryodhana were their friend it would have been 
all right. We cannot beso free, for it is painful. The 
intimations of ugly future hover round our mind in a 
faint manner. We are more grave than jolly. The mur- 
der of Kicaka in the capital of the King of Virata 27४0 
a combination of the terrible and the humourous. This 
stands on a higher level than the fall of Nahusa inasmuch 
as the supernatural interest is totally absent. ‘There 8 
pathos in the incident. The place and time of the 
rendezvous are cunningly selected. The approach and 
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the wooing of the passionate and haughty lover send 
through us an. extraordinary thrill, Our laughter is 
smothered, choked within us. Then follows a struggle 
grim and great at dead of night. How Silently is je 
whole plot worked up ! We owe the wonderful situation 
to patience and meekness on the part of the heroine. 
Mock wooing tends to produce mock humour. If Kieaka 
were simply a Sir Toby he would have given us a less serious 
comedy. It will be noted that almost every type of 
humour displayed in the epie carries a moral with it. 
In fact the moralistic vein is more marked. Life is 
looked upon as a tiny fragment in infinite series, The 
West on the contrary has a different outlook. They can 
look upon the short span of humon course as one complete 
whole, detached from the past and future. This is due 
to their analytical bent. That is why Carlyle is awfully 
serious to the average mind in the West. 

Let us now examine the works of Sanskrit Dra- 
matistsd. Kalidasa ig at his best in Malavikagnimitra. It 
is a pure comedy tending towards farce. The dialogue 
in the first Act is a master piece. Ganadasa and Hara- 
datta the royal musicians are apparently goaded on ue 
quarrel by “Vidiisaka. Both are chafing and fretting. 
The elder queen when called upon to adjudicate their 
and full of jealous thoughts. Her 
smell something nauseous. BEE 


tries [0 sound the female ascetic who is in y UN 
the queen's rivals. She dare not speak out ae 2. Even 
to the king and put 2 cheek to the ae | x a 
Ganadasa, her protege does not understan M 
gets excited, The fool, the king and the asce I 


claims becomes nervous 
womanly instincts at once 
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ignorance and act like simple-minded beings, She ig 
eaught unawares. She wriggles hard to escape but in vain 
All retreats are rigorously blocked. She has to yield a 
last. It is her desperate resistance that heightens the 
comic, even as it does the tragic under the different circum. 
stances. The fool’s contention, that the musicians are 
paid fat salaries with a view to give the Court occasional 
fight shows, is humorous and at ihe same time logical. 
Not a word is there without any significance. The younger 
queen is haughty, vain, intelligent and fuli of wits. Her 
position in the Drama is such that we get sharp satire 
from her. Under more favourable conditions her per- 
formance would have been genial and mild. 

Owing to Indian conception of womanhood eurrent 
in those days it was difficult for a maiden to show the 
flash of genius. Hence we notice little vivacity of spirit, 
sportfulness and gaiety in a heroine, who is awaiting her 
match. Sheislikea doll managed by the owner. Her 
companions are endowed with all these qualities in abun- 
dance. A virtuous maiden was expected to cultivate the 
supreme quality of shyness which was looked upon as 
ber greatest ornament. Fortunately married women 
were allowed greater liberty. Compare Sakuntala of 
first three Acts with that of the fifth. Iravati uses her 
freedom with a vengeance. When the king enquires 
whether Malavika’s soul is aching she remarks el 
mega श्रज्जउत्ता, The king tries to propitiate her, 
but such is her fury that she ridicules him and is on the 
point of giving him a graceful beating with her displaced 
girdle za पिहदासा तुम wa श्रणुसरदि, Owing to this violence the pro- 
posal of the fool to take recourse to नद्घाबल has no scope 
The irony is, Iràvati accepts it, 
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The trick of "pent-bite 5 mt "uy 
The i: | S v A bite is executed with masterly 
ski 7 the fool who 80] * t : 
kill by : emnly requests the king to take 
eare of his mother after death. Nipunika is not behind 
the fool in point of wit, she seeing him dosing while on 
duty as a sentinel remarks 3 


देसे समुदृघरअस्‍्स विषशिगदो विश्च वलीवद्दो अज्जगोदमों आसीणो एव्व शिद्दग्रादि 

The smile exceilently portrays the posture of the 
fool giving us at the same time a vivid idea of his idle and 
easy life at the court. It must be admitted in his defence 
however, that he was earning his bread by exercising his 
nimble brains on behalf of the king and at times his 
person was molested while he was discharging his duties. 


uia vat दुव 


Not altogether an envious position ! She conceives a 
eapital joke to frighten the fool The serpentine rod is 
thrown upon his body. [t creates such a ferment and 
confusion that the secret of serpent-bite leaks out un- 
consciously from him. We wish the dramatist had given us 
a pitehed battle of words between Nipunika and a P. 
> 2 t ATI. S 0 t f the 
Tt would have been a feast right royal. She Ne 8 Bs 
fool here. When at last her elder queen ES p 
a j ७ : n 
Malavika to the king, he shows signs of shyness 
the fool remarks E. 
था लोअथ्ववद्दारों सव्वो णाववरा लज्जादुरो हो 
भोदि war लोखरव्ववहारो स न णब Mi 
i is fascinating. - 
This last touch i$ tas = 2 
every time that he marries a n 


bridegroom indeed, ec profusely en- 


Star. ‘The whole piece iron 
riched with such light bubbles. -— 
and Sakuntala o íi 
E : j e 
s : train. Fe 
not allow him to keep P ie क the subsequent 
. se tragie Suftermg * 9 hat of 
more serious. Lear's trag q with tha 
र re 
derangement may pe fitly compa 


In Vikramorvasiya 
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Purūravas. Both are fully conscious of their dignity of 
वृथा खलु मया मनसः संतापत्रद्धिरपद्ध्यते यदा मुनयोऽपि एवं व्याहरान्ति राजा कालस्य कारणामू' 


अथवा न प्रत्यादिशामि NAA चिन्हेमेम राजोपचारः संप्रति. Both have 
brought upon their heads the misfortune by their 
own folly. Both are more sinned against their sinning, 
The mock trial in Lear has its counterpart in the decep- 
tion of the king. In both sanity projects itself into 
insanity, producing an effect half comic, half tragic, 
Above all this is in perfect harmony with the laws 2, 
psychology. If the fool had attended the king and thrown 
ip a few words by way of comment as is done in Lear the 
dramatic effect would have been marvellous. The want 
is partly supplied by Prakria songs. llis very voice 
mockingly lures him on to disappointment and misery 
cf. सरवेक्षितिभतां नाथ ear सर्वाहुसुन्दरी , रामा रम्ये वनान्ते  स्मिन्मया विरहिता त्वया | 


The last act, however, comes in as a sudden sur- 
prise. Nothing can be more dragging and dreary 
it. Thisis due to the shackles of convention that dis- 
figure Art everywhere. 


Ratnavali belongs to the same class as Malavikagnimitra. 
Tis humour is pretty. The fool is somewhat dull-witted. 
Vasavadatti is a replica of Travati. The chatter of 
Sarika is likened by the fool to the chant of vedic verses 
sung by a learned Brahmana, an improvement on the vedic 
simile of frogs. We might be sure that with the progress 
of the science of music there was a change in the method of 

singing holy Mantras. Kings, accustomed to listen to soft 
and delicate voice of the courtezans during the classical 
eriod, must have dispensed with the services of croaking 
d droning priests. The fool like an orthodox Bráhmana 
he is, becomes angry at the encroachment upon the 
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privileges of his clan committed by the bird who 
doubly incompetent being 
Susaügata the friend of 
the king and the fool. 


is 
à women of an out-caste tribe. 
Ratnavali befools completely 
This is the converse of the 
fool frightening Malavika with the object of pleasing 
his master. The disguise intrigue hatched by Ságarikà 
iscleverly frustrated by the queen. The king thinking 
he is courting his fiance unreservedly pours out his 
heart before Vasavadatta, the queen. The fool being 
off his guard, takes to mud slinging ८. 

WE ware daa भविश्र पिश्ववअस्सं आलावेहि | अज्जविदाव से शिच्चराए देवाए वासव- 
aq gaz गोहि कटुइदाइ alate संपद्‌ SR dé महुखश्रणवर्णासा 


This wanton assault brings the nemesis. The king 
is indeed above the law. He ean only be punished indirectly. 
So his fiance is carried off to the harem jail along with 
the fool. Mrechakatika covers a wider field. Tt intro- 
duces us to the gamblers, thieves, ambitious soldiers, 
hangers-on at the Court, merchants and publie women. 
Farce, tragedy and comedy are all rolled into one in this i 
play. We are glad to see ourselves moving amongst common 
people. Our interest in their fortune ts naturally kon 
The play abounds with wits and puns of all E ES 
pathos of innocent childhood is vividly painted wi i 
few strokes, Rohasena is crying for a gold cart ke ay 
with, seeing the same in the house of a rich neighbour. 
On looking at Vasantasena; he asks 
रदशिए का एसा | रदनिका-नाद अज्ज दे जणणी भोदि = 
SQ अम्हाणं asim जणाणो ता कौस Besa | 397 


& रोह रदणिए frd तमं भणासि 
जाद मुद्धेण मुहेण अदिकरुणं 


i A bservation. He 
The dialogue shows his powe E is something 
has the good sense to understand that 
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awkward with regard to the gift of ornaments made by 
ihe heroine, who was shedding tears. Straight-way he 
rejects it. What splendid sacrifice is here! In a Way 
his obstinacy and weeping lead us to ASvatthaman ery- 
ing for milk. The fool is not a mere hanger-on but a 
devoted friend as in King Lear. Samvahaka the gambler 
installs himself in a statueless temple in the place of 
the deity marching into it with feet turned the other 
way to elude the pursuit of his creditors. But with the 
first tinkle of diee his gambling spirit is up and he can- 
not help crying w मम "5, Such is the force of habit. 
Sakára with his mock heroic expressions supplies suffi- 
cient material for horse laughter which is easy to invoke, 
The dramatist has simply to put certain facts and state- 
ments which are obviously incongrucous into the mouth 
of aridieulous character. This kind of laughter is mainly 
intended to placate the groundings who form the bulk 
of the audience. It is his duty to see that they do not 
go away from the theatre sullen and discontented. Kunti 
running away from Ravana and the monkey god forcibly 
carrying off Subhadra illustrate this. Note that Sakara’s 
courtship in the first Act is quite regular. He complains 
of the burning sensation in the heart caused by passion. 
He talks of sleepless nights. He describes her manifold | 
charms and excellences to his companion. The jingling | 
noise of her ankletsin the course of her flight eaptivates 
his heart, Finally as a noble lover he offers the best thing 
he possesses to the heroine in exehange for the pleasure 
of her company. How excellent is the parody ! So vain 
and empty-headed is he that he has the audacity t° 
identify himself with god Vasudeva. This must have 
suggested to Bana the following expression when discours 
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ing on the evils of wealth and 


E - power maar L 
प्रतारणादपद्भूतिभावनापढृताश्चान्तःपूिदटापरभुजद्व्य STATE 


: दूर्यमिवात्मत्राहुयुगलं संभावयान्त | He 
becomes grim and cruel when his wooing falls flat 
The garden scene in the 8th Act is the iu zw 
of the same type of courtship. It is conventional = the 
hero to brood on his lady love in the company P his 
eonfidante after the first interview. 


i : : Vasantasenà is 
enshrined in his heart. 


3 He forgets, however, to allude 
to his emaciated form, sleepless nights, the southern 
breeze loaded with exciting fragrance and the five flowery 
arrows of cupid. Probably he is incapable of subtle 
hypocrisy. We wish, however, that he should have given 
less of plain foolery and added something to our knowledge 
of the love sick condition of his heart. He, doubtless, 
gives us new information about the method of improving 
our vocal music, but then he does not sing of the afilictions 
due to love. He is not altogether without understanding. 
When Vita brings the report of a demoness after talking 
with the heroine he exclaims: 

भावे भावे जइ लक्खशी पडिवशदि ता कोशण तुमं भूशेदि अथ धोले सा कि तुमं ण भविक्खदे 
When he sees her, he behaves likea genuine lover. Pros- 
tration and declaration of voluntary servitude are duly 
executed. He displays simple cunning by advising his 
servant to kill her having covered her body with a sheet 
in order to escape the notice of divine witnesses. This is 
perfectly in keeping with his purely physical conception 
of the Universe. Pseudo religion resorts to such mean 
tricks to deceive the gods and friends. He can be matched 
against Cloten in ‘Cymbeline’. He will certainly 0 
victorious in the contest. Both are spurned and insulted 
by their fiances ; both are haughty, vain and cowardly. 
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Greatness is thrust upon both as a result of their royal 
connection which they vaunt in an out of season ; ben 
resolve to take revenge on their fiances in different ways ; 
both are made of gross earth. But Cloten is simple 
foolish, nothing while Sakara is something more. He 
has a Proteanmind that assumes countless forms and a 
wayward fancy that mystifies. There is something in- 
finite, transcendental in him, which makes him a cousin 
of Hamlet. Cloten lacks this and therefore fails. Sakara 
is a through cynic mocking and rediculing everything 
in the world not excluding himself e.g. शं अर मए ने वि किल 
MG वावाद अन्तं पेक्खदि तश्श श्रणणश्शिं जम्मन्तले अकिखलोगे न होदि 

Obviously a nice fling at the superstious beliefs of 
the people espicially of the Brahmana period as the word 
gz signifies. When he seeing a huge procession gathered 
to witnesss the execution of Carudaita wonders. दं हो u 
दलिद्ष्चालुदत्ताह 4x णीअमाणाह एवड्डे जणाशम्मडे जं वेलं अम्लीलशे पबले नलमणुर्शे 
asta णीअदि तं मेले कोदिश भवे 

A rare faculty is this of looking upon one self objec- 
tively ! Such novel jokes endear him to the reader as well 
ag the audience. 

The somnambulistic activity of the fool is unique 
in its conception. The coolness and ready wit of Shar 
vilaka, the robber, are admirable. Note how he warms 
his palm and quietly accepts the gift from the pious 
Brahmana. The fool has also some witty remarks ex 
clusively reserved for the satisfaction of the groundlings. 
The sight of Vasantaseni’s mother provokes his fancy. 
Observes he aà से करड ढाइणीऐ पोष्टेवित्थारों ता किं एदं Afaa महादेवं Ra 
zarae za घरे शिम्मिदा On learning that the venerable mother 
js .suffering from periodic fever he prays 

wae aera एविया aor म॑ पि बम्हणं "uu 
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The mother's death would be the g 
jackals says he hinting that s 
They must have 


ala-day for a thousand 
he deserves early death. 
ve enjoyed this immensely and roared at 
the top of their voice For the cultured he displays a 
subtle type of humour. When Cárudatta and the heroine 
are engaged in offering mutual apology for committing 
imaginary offences, he promptly interrupts them, prevent- 
ing their further indulgence in euphemistie and courtly 
phrases for which he has no patience. भो AR तुम्हे सुखं «mam 
कलमकेंदारा अयणोणं AAT सीसं समाअदा अह पि aur ae नाणुसरिसेणा दुवेवि तुम्हे 
पसादेमि goa त्ति 

Südraka can be fitly called the prince of laughter, 
He easily surpasses all Sanskrit dramatists and can claim 
kinship with Shakespere. We pass on to Mudra—Rak- | 
sasa a serious play. The interest in the play would 
have been greatly improved if the same theme had been 
handled by Śūdraka. 

Here is an example of a drama spoiled by rigidty 
and terseness. It igs too logical and polemic in its tone. 
Didactic element is too prominent and direct. He has 
apparently an axe to grind. This propaganda E. alway 
a serious handicap to the highest form of art. hea 
ment an author becomes a moralist or a party to some 
propaganda he loses the sympathy of die td "t 
becomes a positive nuisance and a bore, if he carries m 
mission too far. That is why Browning palls on the 
mind of his readers. Visakhadatta belongs Be Ne 
Category, In the mass of grim political ee ae 
are occasional flashes of light. When M. 3a 
came by the ring the spy observes. — 97 चलणापास समागच्छ 
ARR देहुलीबन्धाम्मि nem उद्दा ताए amg एव्व मम OT Mer. 


पणामोणाहुदा कुलवहुर्ववाणच्यला dg 
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The simileis supremely felicitous. The noiseless mo- 
tion, timidity and coyness of a young bride are effectively 
superimposed upon the behaviour of the ring. The spy 
carpenter decorates the outer arch and informs Canakya 
of it. The latter showers praise upon him assuring him 
amm अचिरादस्य दाच्यस्य फलमनुभविष्यसि The beauly of this ironical 
expression is half lost as it is reported. The dialogue be- 
tween Ksapanaka and Siddharthaka is an attempt at 
humour. The lovely passage सावगा मुणिडअसुरडो णक्खत्ताई पुच्छसि makes 
the failure not dishonourable. In other places it is dismal: 
His imagination retreats like the bashful bride when 
confronted with a comic situation. 

Bhavabhiti who competes with Kalidis as a Dra- 
matist, stands very low as a humourist. He is a great 
psychologist but shuns the province of humour. Naturally 
his scholarship becomes oppressive, his scientific dissection 
of the inner motives, intoierable. Nothing would have 
beenlostif he had made Lava and Kusa more childish 
instead of making them talk like scholars. This would 
have positively improved our interest in the play. ‘There 
isonly one oasis in the whole desert. When venerable 
Vasistha enters Valmiki’s hermitage with his wife and 
the queen dowager there is a stir in the student circle. 
Soudhataki is struck al the awful majesty and the long 
beard of the old sage. His companion administers to 
him a sharp rebuke for using profane language. But 
Soudhataki’s childish curiosity is not to be so easily 
suppressed. Says he मए उण जाणिदे anit वा fadi बा एसो गितेण परावड़िदेश 
ज्जेव सा AeA कल्लोडि्रा मढमडाइदा 
. In Malati Madhava he is not handicapped by a E 
- The plot is imaginary ; but Mālatī is as stiff a 


e herọ is a veritable drone, She iş 80 much है 


ooo 
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ssed with the j i ti 

obse ककी idea of maidenly etiquette that her 
youthful vivacity is completely killed, He seems to have 
taken an oxar dose of Logic and Philosophy. He proves 
a his actions and words that too much learning is also 
a dangerous thing. The scene in the7th Act is full of 
great possibilities. The situation is quite humourous, 
yet the dramatist has mishandled it. Madayantika’s por- 
trait is revolting. The vulgarity is sickening. This 
proves his inaptitude to delight the audience with innocent 
fun. 


The supernatural element is too unwieldy. It does 
not add anything to our interest unlike Garbha-Nataka in 
Uttararàmearita. The play is like a puppet show with 
Kamandaki as the wire-puller. It is exactly this wire- 
pulling that has made Mudrārāksasa flat. 

Veni-Samhàra stands ona higher level than the last 
two plays. The dialogue between Bhānumati and her 
maid is being overheard by Duryodhana. The misinter- 
pretation of the dream of the queen by Duryodhana is 
in the last Act between Dharma 
and Rāksası is based on misunderstanding and ignorance 
of the former. ‘The time was critical. ‘The whole issue 


was to be decided by the single combat between Bhima 


and Duryodhana, who were equally matched. DON 
of the contest was of tremendous concern to ps à 
His anxiety was highly strung. No wonder therefore 


: ati rought 
he blindly gulps down with zeal the मीच या be 
Dae VG voitmesse WIS spy's machiavellian era क 

a 7 . | . a 
loo well with pious Dharma. The o a E all subtle 
matched with Iago and the Moor.. Rak i villain of 
and malicious cunning possessed by 


l 
Shakespere, Dharma pelieves like Athello that all people 


tragi-comic. The dialogue 
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are like himself simple and straight. Both the villa; 

pose as friends and benefactors of their victims M 
spy artfully paves the ground प्रतिदिनसुलभस्वजनविनाशनेषु dua ee 
नादेय साललादिकम्‌ and then lays the trap श्रद्य तु बलवत्तया M 
अपयाप्तमेवावलोक्य गदायुद्वमजुनसुये।धनयोरागतो ऽस्मि b^ 


After this follows the lamentation of Draupadi ar d 
Dharma. What an excellent mockery! The ०६०7 TA 
sharply followed by the fierce embrace that Drama gives i 
his own brother in his mad fury. It JS just 
consummation to the whole show. The idea no doubt 
suggests a different type of embrace viz. Dhrtarastra 
hugging the iron statue of Bhima taking it to be the living 
personage. Compare Posthumous striking down Imogen 
his wedded lady in Cymbeline with this incident. 


Balaramayana is an example of tinsel art, belonging to 
the period of decay in Sanskrit literature. The puns and 
jokes have nothing original in them. They are childish and 
ludicrous. The dramatic situations are borrowed from 
Bhavabhiti. Garbha-Nataka is a sheer nonsence and the 
mechanical figure of Sita is disgusting. Rayana’s wailings, 
faints and deceptions are all to no purpose. He copies 
only the defects of Bhavabhiti in their worst form. There 
is plenty of Abhasa Srigara which spoils the whole 
drama. In point of Style he may be compared with 
Marlowe. There is reason to believe that the play was not 
meant for representation on the stage. 


The shorter plays Prahasana, Bhàna and others are 
coarse and vulgar. heir obscenity is well known. They 
were written for the amusement of low people. 

Sanskrit Dramatists had to follow certain rules and 
conventions, ‘The result wag they had to report many 4 
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fascinating scenes and actions inste 
the stage. This want of action is 
of pretty wits and jokes. The 7 मे 
put the interest wanes. For र c ee demiey 
his newly married wife, Makaranda m i i > ie ud 
the stout bride kicking him baek in nos ee aog 
interview would be immensely delighiful di the ps e 
Pf ries t=) 
Mahakavyas v Stately and grave. The dialogue is 
'are, the major portion being in the form of a narrative. 
The form is too stiff and wooden to allow scope for light- 
heartedness. ‘Their main purpose is deseription of seasons, 
sporis, battles, cities and marriage festivals. The pienies 
and watersports with ladies are conventionally set forth, 
Genuine humour cannot be found there. Equally 
important are the moral and philosophie precepts with 
which the work is strewn all over. Out of L600 verses of 
Sisupalavadha we get a fine joke in one verse only, 
‘omitting of course the inferior pranks and phrases of the 


ad of showing them on 
responsible for the loss 


lovers 

किमहो qur: समममीमिद्ष्पपतिसुतेने पञ्चाभिः। 

वध्यमभिहृतभुजिष्यममुं सह चानया स्थविरराजकन्यया ॥ 

Old royal maid is wonderfully suggestive and superb. 
Other Kàvyas show the same tendency. 

Sanskrit literature has an inexhaustible fund of stray 
verses bearing on different topics. Owing to the flexible 
nature of words and their sense we have countless puns. 
Subtle and pure type of humour is not wanting. A 
particular mood is finely delineated under given 
circumstances. cf. 

qaq: पिबत्यम्बु पथिको विरलाइ्गुलिः | 

तथा प्रपापालिकापि धारां frg IgA ॥ 
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Ain prose Bana stands on a high pedestal. In Subtle 
wit he is a match for any writer in the world’s literature, 
It can be only enjoyed by the cultured. Let US see 
यस्मिन्ननवरत रगयानिहतशेषव नहारेणाप्रोत्साहतक्रतर्साताविप्रलम्मः BARIN ECCE जा 
In Harsa Carita he describes the mares rolling on 
saitrom fields with a view to win the love of the horses of 
the Sun. The toilette is undertaken of course to enhance 
their beauty and power of attraction. This Coquetry 
raises the whole feminine world before our vision wiih all 
its blandishments, petty tricks, jealousies and nimble 
activilies to hoodwink and capture the opposite sex. 

The description of the old man in the temple of Can- 
dika is a masterpiece of humour. To quote the most powerful 
phrase ग्रह्ीततुर गतरह्मवर्यतयान्यदेशागतोपितासु नरत्मवूजिकासु agger: संप्रवुक्तश्नीवशोकरराचूरॉन 
The horse bachelorship is an excellent conception. This 
shows beyond doubt that deep and profound study of 
human nature is essential to create pure joy. Bana is 
never boisterous or vulgar. ‘The force of his humour and 
wit lies in the extraordinary calmness and tranquility of 
his writings silently working on our minds. His serenity 
is undisturbed. At the time of his first visit to the court 
of Harsa he reveals this peculiar trait in his character. 
He levels down all malicious and wicked attacks on his gay 
and youthful conduct by one light stroke कामें भुजगंता, 

Writers on dramaturgy and poetics have relegated 


Hasya Rasa to an obscure place. It is no doubt sun 
divided into six kinds each depending upon the specia 


. physical reaction manifested by the face, hands and feet. 


Then again it is either caused by looking at others or 
oneself. These may be good, middling or low As 
This sort of theory is mathematical but of little prac 
utility, One can easily see that too much study © 
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grammatical Science has made many a scholar unfit to 
appreciate what genuine humour is 


dominates and warps their outlook 
judgment in all dep 


In fact grammar 
giving rise to erroneous 
artments of poetic criticism. "They 
have lost Sight of the fact that the Sphere of grammar is 
strictly limited. They wax eloquent while treating the 
erotic and heroic Sentiments, but for th i 


à e humorous they 
have little interest. Mammata cites the 


following illustration 
of Hasya Rasa आकुज्च्य पाणिमशुभं मम ACA वेश्या मन्त्राम्भसां प्रतिपदंपषतः पवित्रे । 
तारस्वन प्राथितथूत्कमदात्महारं हाहा हतो 5हमिति रोदिति विष्णु शमी ॥ : 
We pity him for the blindness of vision, Jagannatha the 
greatest modern critic fares no better. 

श्रीतातपांदूर्विहिते निबन्धे निरूपिता नूतनयुक्तिरेषा । 

अङ्गं गवां पूर्वमहो पवित्रं न वा कथं रासभधमपल्याः ॥ 

The second example that he gives is superior अलेले सहः 
THUS हरियकुसम्गन्धिमयाच्छमालापइवेत्तिविस्सम्मिअवालीचहवन्दः SANT वम्हणा 

Generally Hasya comes in as a minor in the erotic 
or heroic. The reason is that the bulk of classical iite- 
rature is written under royal patronage. The rigidity 
of the institution of caste must have surely narrowed the 
vision of the authors after the composition of the ‘Clay 
Cart.’ A humorist ought to possess breadth of outlook 
This can be acquired by a free intercourse with sundry 
grades of people following various pursuits in life. z 
freshness, originality of description, vigour and humar 
interests: these traits in Bana’s writing can be direcily 
traced to the wide field of social contact that he 2६ 
during his youthful days. We might make a sina 
remark about Südraka. 

On the other hand those 
from the general publie could 


authors who remained aloof 
give us nothing but eonven- 
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tional and monotonous puns and jokes which were a 
literary but were life-iess and without any fragrance, 

The sentiment of humour is very subtle in its nature, 
The qualities of head and heart are needed. Tt is easy 
to write a philosophie sermon. It is not dificult to rouse 
the feelings of love and merey. [Heroic spirit may be 
infused by using eatehwords. But to produce pure and 
hearty laugh one must have a rare combination of virtues, 

A humorist is a great social worker. He makes men 
wiser by his gentle and quict ways while cheering and 
reviving their spirits. He purges their hearts of all that 
is base and unclean. He teaches them the art of life in 
this world. Humanity owes him much, 


| 
E 
f 
५ 
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SANKARA AND THE UPNISADS. 

Raghwvara  Milthülal Shàstri, M 

Vedanta-lirtha, | ete. Lecturer 
Universit y. 


sud Wh OL ह. 
in Sanskrit, Allahabad 


ॐ तत्सत्‌ ॥ 
यदृज्ञानान्महान्तोऽपि मोहिता ्रहितेहिताः। 
तत्पक्राश-विधातारं तं वन्दे परमं गुरुम्‌ ॥ 

Principal Vidhu‘ekhara Bhattàearya of the Viśva- 
Bharati has, during the last several years, made certain 
contributions” regarding the present subject. He holds 
such views as promise to shake the very foundations of the 
tradition, Other scholars’, to most of whom he owes a 
good deal, have also expressed similar views, but not so 
profusely. 


i. प्रक्राशोऽतिपूसिद्धेऽपि ज्ञाने द्योतपहासयोः | 


2. (a) “Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanisads’*: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Vol. ITI. ii. pp. IDL—II0; 
(b) “The Gaudapada-Karika on the Mandukya Upanisal : Proceedings of 
the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta (L922). pp. 439—45l; i 
T i a Tarikas’’: The Indian 
(c) “The Mandukya Upanisad and Gaudapada Kar a a 
Historical quarterly, Calentta, Vol. I. No. ॥, March [925 and No. 2, 
June I925. ; 
I have known nothing of his “Agamasastra of Gaudapa:ls 
to in these three papers. है Y Za 
3. (a) Dr. Paul Deussen's “Philosophy of the Upanisads"' (2908) si ; 
(b) Wis “System of the Vedanta’ (92), both ia English वि 
(c) Von Max Walleser's “Der Altero Vedanta "(My ae AID ४ 6I—I365 
to Dr. L. D. Barnett's note on it in the J. R. AS sth than: English). d 
owing to my ignorance of any European language other à Buddhism” 
(4) Louis De La Vallee Paussin’s “Bu ldhist Notes: Vedanta and Du E 
Ibid, pp. 29—I40. , zoe b 
(७) P Te Sridhara Sastri Pathaka's Sanskrit Summary nee? of the 
“Phe à ada and Vakya Bhasyas of Kenopanisad ), XCVIII—XCIX; 
First Oriental Conference, Poona (I9I9), V ee ae, ndasrama ‘Sastris; 
(/) Sanskrit preface to the Syetasvataropanisad by the EE. (Da EUM 
(0) Surendranath Daszuptas “History of. Indian Pulver i 


ch. X; etc. 


' go very often referred 
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In the sequel E will try to lay down, as literally " 
possible, the divergent ideas of these several schol 


: f Princi s ars and 
mainly of the learned Principal, in so { 


i ral’ as they are 
opposed to traditional or popular belief, and to assign their 
respective value according to the evidence available 
accessible to me. 


and 


Part I.—Commentaries. 

l. Let us start with *Sankara's commentaries on the 
Upanisads." Mr. Bhattaearya says, na We have strong 
reasons to believe that some of the commentaries of the 
Upanisads whieh are said to be the works of the great 
Sankara are reaily not so, as will be evident in the course 
of this paper." This statement is to be examined in what 
follows. 

A Peep into the Principles of Criticism. 

2. Dr. Deussen has laid down the criticism for judging 
Sankara’s authorship of a particular work as follows:— 

“His master piece is the commentary on the Brahma- 
Sits ..... a safe standard by which the genuineness 
of the other works attributed to Sankara, the minor 
writings, as well as the commentaries to the Upanisads, 
may subsequently be tested... The commentaries 
published in the Bibl. Ind. (Vol. IT., TIT, VIL, VIII) to 
Brhadàranyaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Sveld- 
Svatara, 766, Kena, Katha, Prana, Mundaka, Mandikya, 
are handed down under Sankara’s name; it is remarkable 
that Kausitaki is not among them [25 According to Weber 
he also commented on Kausitaki; yet this statement must 
be erroneous]. Besides these he is said to have commented 
on Atharvasikha Nrsinihatapaniya and Atharvasiras,’ ह 


१. p. 20], vide cit supra note 2 (n). 
2, p. 37, vide n. 2(b). 
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= कह piac me says, “The commentaries, however 
on the eleven Upanisads named are to " a vever, 
part probably not to Sankara himself pa s buted in 
school, since the explanations given in the Upaniva : his 
mentaries often fail to agree with those in the eia Po 
on the Sütras."" mentary 


From these quotations it is clear that, in Deussen’s 
opinion, Saùkara’s authorship of certain Upanisad com- 
mentaries may be discredited merely on the basis of their 
failure to agree with the Brahmasiitra Bhasya. But the 
latter which he styles as a “safe standard'' is, aecording 
to his own view, not genuine, as would appear from his 
following words :— 


ERS * . . 
*Áankara's commentary has, there is reason to believe 
suffered many interpolations, particularly in the first part 
additions from a foreign hand... .commenting 


on Praina 5, 5.” 


That such verdicts, based as they are on subjeetive 
grounds more than on objeetive ones, are bound to be 
arbitrary will be illo Professor Deussen's 
criticism on Sankara's double interpretation of the Ananda- 
mayadhikarana. It will not be here out of place to quote, 
| aph of the fifth section 


in its connection, the last paragr 
where he says :— 


under Chapter IX of the same book, 


*Wither the latter interpretation is due to a later inter- 


i i se t ntary to 
polator, not to Sa ^kara, m whieh ease the comme y 
ttiriya-Upanigad abo mA nec E not be attributed to 


the Taittiriya-Upanisad also 


l. p. 30, vide n.3(a). 
2, pp. 28—29, vide n. 3(b). 
3. Brahmasutras I. i. शण. 
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him, or it is Sankara’s: in the latter case, we May suppose 
that he copied the first interpretation given to the Separate 
Sutras from an earlier commentator (a possiblity, which 
would be of great importance for the character of his 
whole work, cf. notes 7, 45), or we can algo Suppose, that 
Sankara disagrees with Badarayana here, that he therefore 
interprets the Sutras first in Badrayana’s sense, and ‘then 
rejects this interpretation, in order to give another in its 
place in the sense of which he finally interprets the Sütras 
as the standard authority of the school consciously changing 
their original meaning.’ 

These are in part, the details of the very first of the 
many cases of interpolations’ suggected by him, His 
own examination of this single case proposes no less than 
three possible alternatives; and if we ineline the second 
alone with the traditional view or even the third, to the con- 
elusion of the first due to the last two open courses which 
havea greater probability, there will hardly remain any 
ground to prove it to be a case of interpolation at all. 
Grave criticism can be similarly raised against Deussen’s 
hypothesis of interpolations in the Sariraka-Bhasya; and 
we have graver reasons to think against a reconstruction 
of Sankara’s original work than of the Mahabharata in the 
words of Dr. M. Winternitz, who observes :— 


"Every endeavour to reconstruct ............ .in its original 
shape will always he attended by so great an element of 
arbitrariness that it can only have a purely subjective 
value 223 


ik p: 739--40, vide no, (b). 

2. Ibid, pp. 28---29, m 

9. A history of Indian Literaturo'', Vol. T, translated by Mrs... Kotkar, Cale 
University (947), p. 228, 
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E. L eds M rgument for interpolations be SR 
yard, cannot be Said that the genuineness of oth 
works associated with Sankara’s m. ean bet ae 
his Sariraka-Bhasya, unless and until the origi न UU 
the nucleus of the latter is finally fixed d Shapgon 
T y in or decided by an 
agreement of all scholars traditional as well as critical 
which is practically quite hopeless. STER 

Therefore, üttle weight ought to be attached to the 
so-called sl rong reasons doubting Sankara’s authorship of 
any one of these commentaries, if those reasons happen to 
be decidedly of an arbitrary character. 

Kenopanisad-Bhasyas. 

3. Now we should turn back to the learned Principal’s 
first paper. 

In the first place he says that the Pada-Bhasya alone 
and not the Vakya-Bhasya on the Kenopanisad is by 
Sankara, His view is not original in so far as it was 
already suggested’ by Pandita Áridhara Pathaka, Sastri 
of Poona. Only the summary of the latter’s Sanskrit paper 
appeared in the proceedings of the First Oriental Con- 
ference (L9L9), where he says that the style of the com- 
mentary (व्याख्यानशैली) quotations (अवतीरतवाक्य) and vigorous 

hme = 


l. See Mr. Vidhu Sekhara’s first paper, P. 
the fact in saying that the Sastri bas shown iu 


is by fa gr sho ascended Sankara 's seat, where 83 
uM pb dle TT eet y further, 88 will be clear 


MEUM 
p. I02, (n. 2 (a). )। where he is misstating 


irther that the ‘sentence commentary’ 
the Sastri has merely 


thrown a conjecture to that eft but has proved nothin 


from his following words: 


वाक्यभाष्य aA BARA l यो का 

ै आचारयपाठमधिरूढानां क 
स्युः शङ्करेति नाज्ञा भ्रमजन्यतायाः खुलभत्यात. us dare uie 
विद्यानुसिंहेति z wa नामनी यथाक्रम वतते तेन qure: विद्याशकरेति 
नामवाड्भेरवेद्‌ भाष्यमकारि । 


This, however, amounts to nothing 


beyond a mere speculation. 
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array of arguments of either side Cranes y 
are adduced by him as the chief among the internal reasons 
( अन्तवेत्तिकारणेषु सुल्यतया पूदर्शिताने) and that the non. reference, in 
the two commentaries of each other ( अन्यतरमाष्यस्यान्यस्मिन्न देशः) 
the non-mention of the terms / 'ada-bhàsya and Vikyq. 
bhasya, ९८८. (स्वये पदभाष्य-वाक्यभाष्येतिपदान्नुस्लेख इत्यादि) are exhibited to he 
the chief of the external reasons (af: कारणेषु मुख्यतया प्रदाशीतम ।, The 
worthlessness of the Sàstri's reasoning so far is too obvious 
to require any discussion by way of separate refutation, 
and clearly shows that he has hardly established anything 
on such a flimsy foundation. 

4. Mr. Bhattacarya has almost repeated the game 
story in Saying,“.......... Nobody seems to have any explanation 
to offer as to why one of them should be called ‘Word 
commentary’ and the other ‘Sentence commentary.’ Both 
the works bear the same author’s name, and as it is ‘absurd’ 
to believe that one and the same person should indulge 
in the ‘pleasure’ of writing two commentaries on the same 
work, as explanation has been sought for, in vain, in the 
assumption that it was owing to the ‘desire’ of the author 
for ‘dealing’ with the text in two different ways. But the 
internal evidence is ‘strongly’ against ‘it’,! for not only is 

i अल EUER DUREE 


l. It cannot be made ont here as to how the di fference, if any, of language and 
argument goes against the so calle] ‘explanation’ (for the pronoun ‘it’? can stand ony 
for the word ‘explanation’ in the above sentence) and nor against the common en 
ship of the two J5hasyas, provided that such an internal evidence were cogent enoug 
to lay aside the popular belief. t 

The difference of style or language or argument, too, unless it shows a wile n 
counts never as a serious argument for the different authorship of two works, and i in 
be due to their production by the same author at different periods of life 0 
different moods or under different circumstancoa, 


: : 88 
My own conclusion after a thorough and comparative study of both has beon 
follows :— 


same exponent as also found in other commentaries of sankara, text of 
I used the third edition (I909) of the Anandasrama, and found that tho (e 
both requires revision after tho collation of all available Mas. 
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ihe ETO the tivo commentar 
5. Further, he says, “even the great Sankara’s well- 
k Eun views are misrepresented in the ‘Sentence Com nen 
lary’, and, as an illustration to prove als point, he . quotes” 
only in one solitary case’, the explanation? of the two com- 
mentaries. But we are quite at a loss to understand as 
to how and what well-known views of Sankara are mis- 
represented in the vakya-bhasya on the disputed passage 
or elsewhere. 
6, He, however, reads their mutual contradiction from 
ihe different treatment of the textual words am and mu 


les different but also 


as aam: परमात्मन 24 ताम्‌ “relating to Brahma, the supreme self’ 
and उद्कामेव परमात्मतियामु निष र्‌ america “we have told ete. 
^ 
in the Pada-Bhasya, and as WU qawana “concerning 
the philosopher easte" and qama इत्यर्थः | वच्ष्याति हि । वाह्यी नोक्का । उक्ता 
त्वामोप नेषत्‌ | तस्मान्न मुताभिप्रायोऽञ्रमेत्यये शब्दः “We will tell thee, ete." 
l. उपनिषदं वटीत्यक्ता त उपनिषद ait वाव उपानषदमबमोति (IV, 75-82 


2. The Pada-bhasya on IV, 7 reads as follows:— - 


एवमनुशिष्टः शिष्य आचार्यम्रुवाच-उपनिषद्‌ यच्चिन्त्य, भो भगवन्‌ वहीति | एवमुक्तवति 
शिष्ये आहाचायः । उक्त 5मीहिता ते तवोपनिषत्‌ | का पुनः सेत्याह ae बरह्मणः परमात्मन इयं तां 
| इत्युक्कामेव परमात्मविद्यःम्‌ 


परमात्मविषयस्वादतीतविज्ञातस्य, वावेव त उपनिषदमवूम 


t इत्यादिनाक्तमव, mri 
उपानिषद्भवम इत्यवधारयाति, उत्तराम्‌ TARA AAA श्रोत्रम्‌ इत्यादिनाक्तेमव, 


Sera विद्यापररयुपायविधाना यम्‌ , 38r वया AORA, इत्यवधा 
परमात्मविषयामु निषदं श्रतवत उपनिषद्‌ भो बृहीति प्रच्छतः 


Ree 
उक्ता त उपनिषद्‌ ald | 
Tag येस्यावधारणवचन य क्त 3 हि 
कक तस्थ तपा दम इत्यादे । सत्य वक्तव्यमुच्यत 


ननु नावधारणामेदं, Jdem * 
i घतया तत्सहकारिसाधनान्तराभिप्रायेण वा, किन्तु 


aaa न तूक्तोपनिषच्छे ue 
बह्मविद्याप्राप्त्धुपायाभिप्रायेण वेदैस्तदडगौश्व सह पाठेन समीकरणात्तप' "i 
उह्माविद्याशेषत्व वा संभवति | oe 


नाम्‌ | न हि वेदानां शिक्षायज्ञानां च NT is । 
डन्यानिरपेक्षाञ्मृतत्वाथ | 
दवघारणाथेतेव प्रश्नानप्रातिवचनस्योपपद्यते | एतावत्येवेयसुपानषड FSI 
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in the vakya-bhásya' respectively. Saying that the ty 
commentaries are diametrically opposed to each other, lic 
further remarks that the explanation in the former is 
‘evidently correct’ and ‘far better’ than in the other, 
To all this I should frankly say that it is just 


the 
example of what is called sama "rem in Sanskrit, 


In the first place, we do not find ai ly contradiction; 
because in spite of the two different yet equally possible 
and legitimate ways of explaining the verbal construction 
and the context of the passage, the central idea and the 
Vedantie point of view of Saikara remai n essentially iden- 
tical in both. The /ada-Bhasya says that the seeret know- 
ledge concerning the supreme self has been already im- 
parted (in the forgoing sections) and that the emphasis 
is for (enjoining the means of aitainini ug that knowledge, 
i. €., penance, ete.) what follows in the subsequent passage,” 
The Vakya-bhasya also means the same thing, in that the 
self-contemplation and secret knowledge of the self have 
been imparted, but not the ‘Brahmi Upanisad! or the 
——-— ee 

l. The Vakya-bhasya on the same runs as follows:— 

उपनिषद भो gid, उत्क्रायामप्युपनिषदि, शिष्यणोक्त आचाय आह--उत्ता कागिता 
ते तुभ्यमुपनिषदात्मोपासनं च | अधुना ब्राह्मीं वाव ते तुभ्यं, ब्रह्मणो ब्राह्मणजाते! |बाह्मण- 
जात्यनुष्ठेयां विद्यामात्नज्ञानर्स-बनभूतामित्यर्थ :-- Anand, | उपनिषदम्‌ HAR TAA इत्यर्थ; | 
वद्यति हि | ब्राह्मी नोता, उक्ता त्वात्मोपनिषत्‌ | तस्मात्न भूताभिप्रायोउत्रमेत्यय॑ 
Nez | 


On IV. 8=33. तस्या वच्यमाणाया उपानैषदः---- --इत्येतानि NASA: | 
ऐन दि सः वराद्मगुपनिपत्‌ प्रति2ता भवति | 

2. On LV. 9=34, तामेतां amagi तत्मतिष्ठां व्राह्मीमुपनिषद सा (सत्या !) 
यतनामात्मश्ञानहेतुभूताम्‌ | 


तस्य तेपा 273: कति पतित वेदाः सर्वाक्षारी सत्यमायतनम्‌ | IV, 83-83. 
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Upanisad of the Brahmana class, ie. the knowledge of 
secret praet i conducive to Brahmahood, the constituents 
of which are penance’, etc., which are, according to both 
the Bhasyas, neither part of self-knowledge nor auxiliary 
to it. (4. e. to be practised concurrently with it), but are 
through effecting spiritu: ifi EE puer 

ugn. € 8 Spiritual purification and therefore 
rightly said to be the seeret practices of the Brahmanas in 
the Vakya-bhasya. And this kind of Brahmi Upanisad is 
yet to be related, hence the word «m, according to the 
Vakya-bhasya, does not ultimately restrict itself to the 
sense of the past. Thus it will be obvious that there is no 
actual difference but rather a consonance about the meaning 
of 444 in both the Bhasyas. 

Thus, far from any contradiction, we clearly see at 
least a virtual agreement between the two. Anandajiiana, 
who has explained both, says nothing to suggest any such 
incongruity. Pandita Vidhusekhara has really missed the 
drift of the two Bhasyas altogether. उत्म” of the 
Pada-Bhasya and Anandagiri’s note on it, and the words 
of the same Bhasya on the next manfra, on one side, and 
the expression “amaka” in the Vakya-bhasya to the 
last mantra, on the other, show a perfect agreement be- 
tween them. : Hence the ‘ odious’ comparison of the two 
is quite unreasonable. 

Here an agreement may be anticipated. z may i 
said, even with reference to the Kena-vākya-bhāsya Ru 
will be argued against the Setsva हकती 
Narayana’s Dipika on the Kenopanisad tales Po ihis 
of it but makes use of only the pada-bhasya. pu 
it is to be concluded that in Narayana’s view T pu i 
bhàgya, alone, was held as the genuine composition 
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Sankara and that the F'akya-bhásya was neither taken by 
him to be authentic nor, perhaps, did it exist before hin 


But it may be replied that the clear testimony, of 
Anandagiri (Anandajnana) and his predecessor ४ Akard 

€ d c - 

nanda* who has most beautifully blended both the bhasyag? 
a 


into his Dipika, prevents all possibility of such « onjecture 
as well as of any inconsistency between them 


7. The only point of difference now left is the meaning 
of the word वाह्यीम्‌ in the two places. But the two meanings 


——————— M 2. 


3, Sankaranand, who was the pupil of Auandatma and was the tea her of Bharatt 
tirtha and grand-teacher of Vidyaranya, was the greate commentator on the 
Prasthanatraya on the three paths of the Vedan viz, the Upanisads, the Bhagava 
gita and the Brahma Sutras atter the Adi Sankaraearya. His] Jipikas on the various 
Upanisads being mainly the Pada comm-enturi-s seem to bo an ittempt to popularise 
Sankara Vedanta. His learaed exposition of Upanisads in the Atma purana and his 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita is a monumental wo:k in the direction of 
Nididhyasana 

He preceded Anandajnana popularly kaown as Anandagiri, who writes in his Tika 
on the word एकमात्रम्‌ under Prasnopanisad V. 3, as follows:— 

“एकमात्राप्रधानम्‌ प्रधानीभूतमात्राद्वयं करत्स्नमाङ्कारामात BA NARA | दीपिकायां 
= f ~ 
वाचस्पत्ये चा5कारमात्रमित्येव व्याख्यातम्‌ | 


The दीपिका here referred to is invariably of Sankarananda, who says, एकमात्राकालम्‌ 


r? z 3 t 
अकारमात्र Anandagiri also suggests that the great Vacaspati, too, wrote com- 
mentaries on Upanisads, and at any rate, on the Prasnopanisad. Thus he may be ono 
of the different old commentators on tie Sankara bhasya of the Mandukyopanisad, 


whom Anandariri means in his verse on oa यद्यापे विद्रासी व्याख्यानामिह ufu | तथापि 
मन्दवुद्धीनामुपकाराय यत्यते | 

2. Mark the following expressions in his Kenopanisad-Dipika: — 
(IV, 7=32) ..... ...शिष्यप्रश्‍नमवतारयति-उपनिषदं ... भो.....कथय किमु॒वृह्मविद्या5होस्विदन्यापीतति 

3 

प्श्ना4: |... वद्मविद्याचेदुक्तव | तस्याः खाधनानि चेत्‌ तप श्रादीनि, 'वच्ष्यामी 
त्यनेनामिप्रायेण TEUZ... .. am सत्त्वज्ञानलक्षणोन संबद्धा ब्राह्मी तामेव, न तु तत्सबद्धा 
तप SR श्रट्र्मोक्तवन्तः, अतो 5न्यां 'कथस्णप्याम? इत्यभिप्रायः ॥ 

(V. 83238) ~~~... इदानीमस्या उपनिषदः सत्राह्मयुपनिनिषद्‌ उपासनमाह-पतिष्ठ 
तम व्याद्यपनिषत्कामधनुदंद्मविद्योपनिपद्रत्सा चतुप्पादित्य4; |n पादाः 7 | 

(v. 9८३५) Å ggg 7 tn M 8 vat तपआदिकाम धेनुं ब्रह्मविद्या 
वत्सामेव वेद्‌ Pe > T ] 
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may be d bos as alternate explanations that 
are similarly met prn even in the Brahma-Sütra Bhasya. 
The readers of i Sankara are weil acquainted with his 
variant explanations of the same words or passages in 
different places or contexts, with or without the expressions 
of some reas m Lo treat or construe them in different ways. 
Most glaring instances’ of either kind of such cases are 
to be found in the Chandogya commentary itself, the author- 
ship of which can be least disputed. 

8. if however, the other party is not prepared to 
accept my view of the above two explanations as ‘optional’ 
in the two Bhasyas but insists on examining their com- 
parative merit onthe basis of the words "wm and qeu 
I will say as follows:— 

'l'o me it appears that at the time when Saùkara wrote 
the Pada-Bhasya on this portion his view was limited to 
the Upanisad proper practically for his interpretation 
notwithstanding his own pronouncement at the outset, that 
the Kena was the ninth Adhyaya of the Brahmana which 
is the IOth Anuvaka of the 4th Adhyaya of the Jaiminiya 
(or Talava-kàra) Upanisad Brahmana as edited and trans- 
lated by Hauns Oertel (American Oriental! Society Publi- 
cation, J894), and of the late Ripe by the É 
Department, D.-A. V. College, Lahore. aud h s tk 
he wrote the Vakya-Bhasya gorm or ( z 
elucidation of the ‘short, १. ९. individual and class a 
tences”), he took a broader yiew in the कर 
the Upanisad and could not overlook the कल. ue 
in style if not in subjeet-matter or even ideas, 0 even ideano ee 


-E 'ओमि- 
पन्य C 3 AB 

I, आओमित्येतदक्षरमुदगीथसुपासीत TUAE ep Tm 

Sarai RR Raat वरणत्मिक BENS 

Aat परमात्मनोऽभिधानं ARBLI RRT * (Continued). 
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passage met with in the next i e. the eleventh Anuy 
Khanda LL running as follows :— 

उपनिषदं भो RA | उक्ला त उपनिषद्‌ यस्य ते धातव zum | तरिधातु Bg वाव 
उपनिषदमबूमेति well Y 


aka, 


“Sir, tell the Upanisad.”” The l ‘panisad has been 
told thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately ? Verily we told thee the 
U panisad. 

The tense of “72” here is significant for deciding the 
meaning of the same in the previous Anuvaka (i. e. the 
Kenopanisad), though in a different context. A reference 
to the original Brahamana shall evidently show that these 
elements (धातवः) thal are asserted io have been told are 


mentioned nowhere in the previous sections, but are spoken 
of immediately after this ‘mantra’ in the next two ‘mantras’, 
And yet the ‘past lense’ is used here. lt is, therefore, to be 
explained as standing for the future,’ 


उद्यीथशब्दवाच्यसुपासीत । कर्माङ्गावयवभूत 3० कारे परमात्मप्रतीके 
दढामेकाग्र्यलक्षणां मतिं संतनुयात्‌ | एवतुगासनपेवं विभूयवफलमित्यादिकथनमुपव्याख्यानम्‌ |] 
२ देवासुरा हवे तद्ध देवा उद्गीथमाजहरि ति (on, Tii i) [8. B= उद्गीथमुद्गीथ- 

मक्तयुपलचषितमोद्गात्र कर्मा 5 ऽनहराहतवन्तः ज्योतिष्टोमाद्याहतवन्त इत्यभिप्रायः |) 
3. Onch.L ii 28. B. L; -उद्गीथकर्मण्येव हि तत्कर्तुप्राणदेवतादप्य्योद्गी थभक्त्य- 


वयवश्चोङ्कार उपास्यत्वेन विवक्षितो न स्वतन्त्र 5तस्तादर््यन कमी 5 5हृतवम्त Sd युर 
मवोक्कम्‌ ¦] 

But against this inferior treatment or interpretation of the syllable ‘Om’ coni 
strained by the context of उद्गाथडशकार, see the following passages where it is 
exalted to its pinnacle assigned by the Katha or Mandukya, 


I, Onch.ll. XXII [8. 3.ओक्कारस्योपासनविध्यथ त्यो धर्मस्कन्धा इत्यद्यारभ्यते । 
नेवं मन्तव्यं सामावयवभूतस्येवोदर्गाधादलक्षणास्योकारर्योपासनात फलं gaa इति | कि तहिं | 
pref सामो पामनेः कर्ममिश्राध्यप्राप्य तत. फलममृतत्वं केवलात्‌ e. स्वतन्त्राधिकारः 
गोचरात्‌ ) श्रोङ्कारोपासनात्‌ प्राप्यत इति | ma चाश्रमधर्म फलेपन्यासः 
Rag न तत्लकिवयर्वम्‌ । प्रणवसेवाफलमस्रतत्वं cou प्रणवसेवां 
स्तौति । यथा पुणीवर्मेणाः सेवा भक्तपरिधानमात्रफला राजवर्मणास्तु सेवा राजतुव्यफलति तद्वत 
प्रणावश्र तत्सत्ये dr बृद्ध तत्यूतीकत्वात. TAAA ह्म Hugs e परम्‌? इत्याद्याम्नायाव्‌ कार्ट 
युक्कतत्सेवातों ऽमृतम्‌ | (Conlinued.) 
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Since the style of the Brahm 
both the places (in Anuvaka X, t. e., the Upanisad 
le VI S I " . S E PIT ue x 
as well as XT), it is only just to explain the wot 
the manner of the vakyabhasya, 


ana text is the same in 


oper 
त्रम in 
a 


Again, Anuvāka. XI, Kbanda Ib 
Ds ; 
follows:— 
STET, तस्य सत्यमायतनं शम : पातित्रा दमश्च (30 


mantra 3 runs as 


Thea fünity of this with the last but one (ie, 33rd) 
mantra of the Kenopanisad ean hardly be gainsaid. Here 
the ‘aig?’ (whole) which has got its 965? (parts) in the 
shape of “truth? as its ‘abode’ and ‘tranquility anl restraint 
as its foundation, is the Veda itself which along with the 
‘vedäùgas’ and ‘penance’, ‘restraint’ and ‘actions’, constitutes 
the foundation, or without the last three, which are to be 
treated as feet qxr stands for the various other limbs, 


————————— ——— -- 


2. This contemplation of MẸ which is केवल (i, e. स्वतन्त्राधिकारगोचर्‌) 


as contrasted with the above उद्गयिभतरत्यवयवाङ्कार is treated in ch, IT. xxiii. 3, 


These are instances where Saukara explains the reason of his different treatment 
of the same thing. But not so in the following: — 


i: at c ह S भतानि' 

अस्मिन्‌ हीमे प्राणाः प्रतिष्ठिताः (cn. TI. xii, 4) [8. B अहिंसन्‌ TAR Se aa 

चे धुतेभुतशब्दवाच्या : प्राणाः) against ARIT सर्वभूतानि; अन्यत्र : 

_ समितानि स्थावरजङ्गमानि भूतानि!) In the latter he neither 
~ 


Ch. VIIT. XV ae (SiN ^ 
ng of भूतान, nor gives any reason for 


makes any mention of TU in the meani 


this departure, 
Bhasya to Brhad IV. iv. I0—IL and 


Mark also the pointsof difference in the . 
past tho points oe on the other, respectively. 


V. NV. on one side, and to Isa, 9 aul l5—-l8, * 
१.2] fully explained his position as 
t should be explained differently, 
wed from different points. 
the Bhasyakara from the 
(Vide p. 46 Anandasrama 
Brahma-Sutras 


Sankara's diseussion on Brahma Sutra TIT, i 
to why texts of apparently similar oF identical impor F 
under different Adhikaras, or, where there they are v * 
This affords an explanation for the avowal of departure by 
Mandukya-Bhasya in his Nrsimhatapaniya ees refers to 
edition, 895), where, in course of his full vindication, Z 


UL. iii. 69, as explaining all the same thing. 
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ie, in either ways, is a part (9m) of the ‘ rahi 
Upanisad” (अङ्गो, The abode is the same in both places 
and तपः ‘penance’ is recognised a digit of this Brahma op 
Veda, above in XI VI 

Hence also the “Brahmi Upanisad”’ is belter taken ag 
one pertaining to the ‘B rahmana class’, the custodians of 
Veda or Brahma XI. IV. 3, in the Pakyabhdsya, 

9. I will close the discussion about the Kenopanisad 
Bhasyas aftera consideration of the terms ‘Pada’ and 
‘Vakya’ in the present section. The popular idiom of 
‘Pada-VakyaPramina’ in expressions like ‘ पदवाक्‍्यपू arma: ! 
represents the three Sastras or sciences, vi Vyakarana 
(Grammar) Mimansa (Interpretation) and Nyaya (Dia- 
lectics). Narayana, in the concluding stanzas of his 
Dipikas uses the words? ‘Pada aud Vakya’ in the simple 
sense of ‘words’ and ‘sentences’ bereft of the popular 
technique, but his use suggests the two modes of the text. 
Sankarananda® in his Dipikas, uses these two words 
exactly in the same sense as is attached to them in connec- 
tion with the twofold Kena-commentary by Sankaraearya, 
as willbe clear from the following quotations from his 
three different Dipikas. 

“केनोषितापनिषद” व्याकरिष्ये ASAN D 

“माण्डूक्योर्पनषदुव्याख्यां करिष्ये पद-चारिणीम्‌ |’ 
qasa शङ्करविश्वरूप-वाचा 'बिनिर्णीतःसमस्तः्चाक्याम्‌ । 
कृष्णा यजुस्तित्तिरिनामचिढे “पदार्थे 'शुद्ध यथमतीव सार्थम्‌ ^ 

The idea of these two kinds of commentaries and ways 
of dealing with a particular text is very old, as the title 


J], Prologue to the Uttararamacarita. 

2, i. e, in the expression अस्पष्टपदवाक्यानाम्‌ 

9. See note l page 700 TN 

4. ithas heen already shown in No, 2 page 700 above that Sankarananda ¢ 
upon both the Phasyas of Sankara on the Kenopanisad 3hasaya 

5. This points most definitely to the authenticity of both the Sankara -Bha 
and the Suresvara's Vartika, on the Taittiriyopanisad 
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Bİ “tr ANE *ए E 
| Bhartrharis "Valya-padiya' and partly the y ds “P 
| Patha’ and ‘ samhità-Pàtha * w words "ada. 
| Patna : amita- Patha ’ would suggest, 0 the 
* साहिताय उपनिषद्‌ 8 l zaafa 7! : u he words 
संहिताया उपनिपदम्‌ "and agafem used in the Taittin 
fed. D. Sankaran: : e e ~alttiriyopanisad 
(I. ui. L). Sankarananda in his Dipika, writes नियतक्रम-पद्‌ः वाक्य 
हाया उपनिषदम्‌ and पद्‌-वाक्यसहितामु चिन्त्यमाना मदत्यः संहिता महताः 
~ 2 [e n la t ads RIS b res- 
peclively. ven the great Saükara himself, in the second 
of the stanzas introductory to his तैत्तिरीयोपनिषद-भाष्य says 
~ , 
È गुरुभिः पूव पद्‌-वाक्य-पूमाणतः !| 
व्याख्याताः सर्ववेदान्ताः TR पृणतो seram ॥ 


Í 
] 
| Tf, in any Ga ae , 
| Tf, in any Case, the composition of this stanza is not 
| attributed to Sankara, but to one of his successors? as the 
j T . E A PONES y 
| learned Principal would have it, then Sankara himself ig 
to be meant here to have explained all the Vedantas 
(Upanisads) with reference to Pada, Vakya, and Pramàna? 
I x न आ 3 C - 
j In either case, Saùkara’s acquaintance with and prone- 
H £ EA T = E 
| ness to the two ways of explaining the Vedanta texts is 
| proved, beyond doubt, by this stanza. This fact lends 
! some strength to the great probability of Saükara's author- 
| ship of both the commentaries on the Kenopanisad as 
also signified by Sankarananda (see the concluding portion 
of sections above) and traditionally believed by Ananda- 
` M = Y 3, 
girit or the writer of अदैतराज्यलच्मीटीका on Madhava’s 
S y NE " 5 
Samksepa-Sankara-Jaya’. 
MS - 
L पदानि च वाक्याने च प्रमाण चाचुमानादि, TARA व्याख्याता: Anandagiri. 
) RI वाक्यात Y e author of the third stanza found . 


2. Say, Suresvaragarya who seems to be a 
also in his Vartika. 


* 3 Here, these three words प a of course mean t 
om Anandagiri’s note (No l above £ wi mtence :— 
4 He P bis Tika on the Vakyabhasys with the following ies E 
व्याख्यायांपि न तुतोष 


कनेपितमित्यादिकांसामबेदशासामेदग्ह्मणोपनिषदं पदरी न्य संग्राहकेवीक्यैव्या चिल्‍्या 
शरकैन्यी यैर नर्णाता्थत्वादिति न्यायप्रधानड' 
भगवान्‌ भाष्यकारः शारोरकेन्योयेरनिणी हात | 
To षित dud दर्शयति स 3 
HE: संम्बन्थमांभोधित्युः rece d mu दशभदमिश्नमित्यथः | 


: नमह अवाद भाष्यद्रयसत्वाद्‌ एका 
9. VL ७, [भाष्य केहन 5 rat Shastri Collection. 


— —— 


p 


he three sciences, asis evident 
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A comparison of the forms of the two Bhasyas shall 
amply justify their names. Since, we know that the Pada 
bhasy?, generally after giving the word-meaning of 
passages partly or entirely, plunges, as even in the single 
ease instanced by Mr. Bhattacarya for showing differen, ९ 
into long discussions generally raised by a particular 
word phrase ; while the Vakya-Bhdasya mainly shows their 
context and import besides partly giviug the word-meaning, 
but sometimes omitting it altogether'—~thus always confin- 
ing itself to the business of penetrating into essentials 
on which the individual discussions are based. I, however, 
believe that the /'akya-Bhasya, are more properly the 
'न्नुद्र-गण-वाक्य-विवरण' is a Vakya-bhasya in the strictest sense of 
the term, because it was written purely from that point 
of view ; but the name of the Pada-bhasya, which -seems 
to have been given to the older commentary not essentially 
differing in form from other Upanisad commentaries, later 
on perhaps, only in order to distinguish it from the other, 
is used in somewhat a loose sense. As Bhasyas? both are 
similar with the pointed difference that the pada bhasya . 
leaves no textual word untouched or unrecognised. Omitted 
words are, here, as well as in other Upanisad Bhasyas 
specified by remarks like समानमन्यत., व्याख्यातमन्यत्‌, ete. 
in cases where they are explained under previous passages 
and स्पष्रमन्यव्‌ , etc. where they are left for being too 
easy to need any explanation. But the Vakya-bhasya is 
never particular about such words. ‘This will suffice to 


show as to. why one of the commentaries is called pada- 


Bhasya and the other vakya-Bhasya. 


———$——— 


(26— 
2. cf. सूत्रस्थपद्मादाय वाक्यः सत्रानुसारिभ: | स्वपदानि च वरन्ते भाष्यं भाष्यविदो fd: | 


L PRS both the Bhasyas on Kena, I. 5—8 ;IIL 2--II (46-2!) j IV. i —3 
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Sveta:vataropani sad-Bhasya. 
r p e 
I0. ‘Lhe reasons advanced against Saükara's author 


ship of the commentary on the Svetigvataropanisad ar 
very meagre and inconclusive. * 


[t is said that the style and the mode of interpretation 
are far different from and inferior to those in the commen- | 
tary of the Brahma Sütras. But, in my opinion, there 
ought to be no comparison between the two because of 
{heir originals (texts) presenting no homogeneity. 


The long extracts from Puranas which are almost 
absent in his other commentaries are held! as vitiating 
éaakara’s authorship of this Bhasya. But the very fact 
that the text itself shows a considerable departure of 
sectarianness? in its form from other standard Upanisads, 
and, therefore, necessitates long quotations is forgotten 
by these critics. 


Nevertheless, the long quotations. made here from 
Puranie and collateral literature are, in their contents 
Vedantie and not so Puranic as alleged to be. Even purely 


i ti Sankara! 
Puranic quotations are not altogether absent m Sankara’s 
Bhasya to other Upanisads." Therefore, all that can 
be fairly said is this that their amount increases m the 
Śvetāśvat à ite proportionately to the form and 
Svetagvatara Bhasya quite propor 
subject of the orginal text. 


>> n 


i. (a)p.I02. Vide ut supra N. 2 (0) ; t Sankara, Part I. A, p. 73, n. 80. 


(b) T. S, Narayana Sastri : The age ० 
: * o5 Vide U.3 (@ c m à 
ERE LNE Ton vol. I (0923) pp. 2 

Yol. I. (I927), P. 237 n 3; 


(b) Radha krishna : 
of Indian literature, Um Vol VI (2923) PP- 


6, 0-5, 


ete.; 
(c) Winternitz. A history ०... eor Tore hilosophy» 
(d) Belvalkar and Ranade. History of Indian Ansndagiti 
L9--!2. l sa references Anandagiri, 


3. Chandogya IIL. I ete, and elucidation of Sankara 
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Next it is urged that Sankara would never had Used 
the expression तथा शुकशिष्यो गोडपादाचार्य; but woulg 
have either appended an honorific epithet like भगवान्‌ qo 
his name or quoted him in some other words Without men- 
tioning his name. But who has, it may be asked, fixed 
these two ways as the only possible Ways of mak ing refer. 
ence to spiritual ancestors ? Because we 566 that while 
Vyasa and Gaudapada are said to have been referred to 
by Sankara invariably in the above two wa respectively. 
Suka, who comes between the two is ment ioned by him 
in a third way. Saükara quotes two passages, one in 
prose and the other in verse, from some one Smrti giving 
Suka’s bare name ; while he himself seems to he too frugal, 
rather quite indifferent, in referring to that famous trans- 
mitter of Vedàntie lore fr m Vyasa to Gaudapada, So 
much so that he himself uses for him neither any honorific 
epithet, nor any other particular word, not even his bare 
name as given in the Smrti text, and yet makes a definite 

reference to him only as ifhe were a stranger to him, 


Further, again, we learn from, a note of Winternitz,? 
corroborated by the evidence of Vidyàranya's Dipika* that 
Bhasya on Svet, I. 8, P.78 (Anaudasrama I890 6४.) . 

Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya (IV. iii, 4), 
Indian literature, P-590.,n,], 
Nrsimhut Up., Anandasrama edition (7896) :— 
P.70, तथा हूयुक्तं वा्तिकक्राद्धे: ¬ उेसिंहबरह्माविद्रेषा व्याख्याता ज्ञानसिद्धये |” इति | 
` » Te तुरीयावसिता विद्या साक्षादत्र प्रदश्यते” इति ॥ 
P. 90, उक्त च “मीति fami नाम (मोज्ञानादेलक्तणम्‌ ” इति ॥ 
Pil, वत एवं थ वार्तिकक्नद्धिः प्रतिपदा व्याख्यानमेवकाराथोँ दर्शितः — 
“उग्रता कूरताऽन्यत्र पतीचों gura न हि |!” इत्यादिना । 
P.n? उक्तं च “श्रोतत्वाच्च तुरीयस्य वश्यानुज्ञातृतोऽपराम्‌ | 
DIEGA. संहृत्यैव EIER: ॥!? इत्यादिना ॥ 
Pile, उक्त च वार्तिककृद्धि: “gg कल्पितमेव त्यात्समानाधिकृतेस्तु वा | इति ॥ 


~ 


AW M 
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the Nrsimha—( Uttara) Tapaniya-Upanisad was already 


commented on by Gaudapada about whom the late P 


Aravana Sastri) andita 
T. S. Narayana Sastri’ wrote as follows M 


Gaudapadacarya, one of the greatest of § 
always refers to himself 
परिव्राजकाचार्य श्रीमच्युक्रमुनीन्द्राशेष्य as 
[> 


i uka’s disciples 

m the following terms श्रीपरमहं- 
"t he disciple of the Revered 
arivrājakācārya Śri Śukra-munindra” 
Compare the colophon at the end of his Vartika on the 
Nrsimhottara tapaniyopanisad which runs as follows :— 


'जकाचार्यश्री मच्चुक्रमुनीन्द्रशिष्यश्रीमद्गौडपादविरचिते उत्तरः 
तापनीयविवरण प्रथमः खणडः | 


Paramahamsa 


qå श्रीपरमहेसपरिः 


Now it will be evident that it is this autobiographie 
account of Gaudapada, in terms: of which a reference is 
made in the SvetaSvatara commentary, with the addition 
of the epithet आचाये, after his name to show reverence, as 
after Badari and Badarayana, who are older teachers than 


p.i2a, उक्तं च-“विक्षेपविनिवृत्त्यय तदेतद्‌ भणयते qur इति ॥ 
५ Pisa, उक्तं च वार्तिकक्रद्भिः अथवाऽक्ारमात्मानमकार च जगद्गुरुम्‌ | 
अवधारणा संयुक्मेकाकुयादथी h 
ग्रहे शब्दैकदेशत्वाद्‌ वृह्मशब्देकदेशतः | 
अतत्यायेकदेशताद्‌ बह्माकारेण च स्मरेत्‌ ॥ 
साक्षित्वान्मन आदीनां मकारेण तु. साक्षिणम l 
सावधारणामैकाल्यमेवमोमितिः पश्याति u इति; ॥ 


P iyo, 38 च-' gem ठिन्नसर्वाविद्यस्य या स्थितिः | 
at प्रवक्‍तुमुपेत्याय प्रारब्यैषोत्तरा श्रीतः ॥ इति ॥ 


P.us, अङ्कुरस्य बहुहपलमुक्त agez सवैज्ञकरुणानुन्ना विचारज्ञानकामना | 
E इत्तशोपचयाज्नादिख्पेणाथ विषते ॥ इति, 
Wy The Ago of Sankara I A, p. 43, N. 30 ; also p. 3. 
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Gaudapada, in the Brahmasütra Bhasya.t This leaves 
nothing for Mr. Bhattacārya to doubt the authenticity of 
the Śvetāśvatara commentary. ) 

4. The discordant note of the AnandaSrama Sastris 
in their preface to this Upanisad is manely based upon the 
negative evidence («) of Dhanapati Süri's, Dindima, 2 
on noticing that Sankara commented on the ten 
Upanisads' and (b) of Narayana’s Dipiia! ; where, 
firstly, its author supports his second interpretation 
by Sankara 's'testimony, not with a reference to the Svetas- 
vatara Bhàsya (VI 20) but to the Gita-Bhasva (XVIIL 66), 
secondly, at the end of which he uses for himself the 
phrase and श्रृतिमत्रोपजीविना, similarly as after his Dipika on 
many other (minor) Upanisads not commented on by 
Sankara, and not sms, as actually said by him 
in his Dipikas on the Kena and Mundaka Upanisads which 
are already commented on by Sankara. From such evidence 
they have concluded that the Bhisya did not exist 
before Narayana and also that it was never written by 
Saiikara. 4 


———— — = 


J On T. ii, 30 ; iii, 26; 32 ; TII, i यय, id, 4] ; iv. , I9 IV, iii, I; IV, 7, 
I0, 72. 


निषद SE हार भ n 

2, On Madhava 's Samksepa-Sankara jaya VI. ७] ““उपनिषदामयमुज्जह [ष्यम्‌ 

2. उपनिषद्‌ ब्रह्मविद्या तत्पूतिपादकानाम्‌ ईशकेनकःप्रश्नमुगडकमाराइक्यतैत्तिरीयेतरेयर्छान्दोग्य- 
वृह्ृदारणयकाख्यानां वेदान्तानां भाष्यमुञ्जद्दार कृतवान्‌ | 


4. On 5४०. VL »0— “यदा चर्मवदाकाशं वेष्टयिष्यन्ति मानवाः | तदा देवमविज्ञाय 
दुःखस्यान्तो भविष्यति ॥ | यद्वा यथाडमूतैस्याकाशस्य च्वत्परिधानासम्भव'तथादेवाशञाने 


Raama OX | agen तमेव विदित्ेति । तेन देचाराधने wer आस्थेय इति 
भावः | वमर्थ श्राचार्यसमेतः “चर्मददाकाशवेट्टनासंभववदविदुषों मोज्यासंभवश्रृतेः |” इति 
"ur परित्यज्य”-इति श्लोके शाङ्करगीताभाष्य SANA, ॥२०॥-_Narayanas Dipikas 
44, एग. 62-- ततौ महाभारतसारभूताः स॒व्याकरोंद भागवर्ताश्‍च गीताः | सनत्सुजातीयम- 


age ततो नर्सिहस्य च तापनीयम |i”? 
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The : DIR however, faithfully reproduces the 
names of the first Upanisads of the Muktika? list, and 
the Advaitarajya-laksmi-Tika, counts them ag degen by 
observing the two, the Pada and the Vakya—Bhasyas on 
the Kenopanisad. As such they can hardly be taken as 
intending any reflection on a trustworthy tradition. More- 
ever, since we find no marked differenee, but rather a verbal 
and material agreement, between Bhasvas of a number of 
Mantras’ common to Svetà'vatara and Katha, Mundaka 
ete, and since the style and phraseology met with in the 
Svetagvaiara-Bhasya is strikingly of Sankara, the whole 
work must he accepted as his composition. We also know 
that Sankarainanda in his Dipika on this Upanisad, as on 
others, generally echoes briefly Saükara's interpretation 
without saying that he is doing it. The strict accordance 
of his Dipika with the Bhàsya on I, 4-5, VI. 20 ; ete. can- 
not fail to suggest that the former has utilised the latter. 
This shows that the Bhasya existed long before Sankarà- 
nanda and consequently long before Narayana. 


Again, Narayana has a departure even from the 
traditional text of this Upanisad as recognised by 
Sankar: ; Vijüana-Bhagavat, the disciple of Jiianottama, 
who was the fourth in suecession from Sankara, vide 
Professor M. Hiriyanna's Introduction to the Naiskarmya- 


——— 


————————— 


।. L30  इंश-केन-कठ-परश्न-सुणड-माण्क्य-रतित्तरिः । 
ऐतरेयै च छान्दोग्यं वृहदारण्यक तथा ॥ 


2. Vide N, 30 above. 
3 Sot, TIT. 3 Katha IL. ii, I7 (Ist half) 4-9 (latter half), 
- ITI. 20—K. I. ii—~ 0. 

S. IV 7 (latter half) —K. IL. 9 (latter half). 
S. IV-20—K II. 9 (latter halt). 
S. IV 20—K, IT. iii. compare V at 
S. VI. वस्र, IL ii 5==Mundaka IL. ii I0. 
S. IX. 6—7= Mundaka III i. 2 


S. VI I2-I3 with K. IT, ti. टिनाव. 
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siddhi, p. NXNIV—Poona, I925, ete. in so far as he " 

after the instance of his predecessoi Safikarananda 
explains Katha II. ii, ॥3--4 between the two halves of 
Svet. VI. ॥3, with this difference that he inserts the Katha 
passage even within the body of his Dipika while the latter 
only explains it, as a matter of course, without attaching 
any further importance thereto. Narayana w ould not say 
here even that the passage is an interpolation ag he speaks 
of “न तत्र चन्दाकवपुः प्रक्राशते न वान्ति वाता न च Ia देवता: 

under his Dipikà on Mundaka IL ii. 9; since he is not 
bound down by Saükara's authority here as he is in the 
Mundaka where he is ‘strictly वत्युपजीवी, The 
Mundaka interpolation was not yet known to 'ankarananda 
who preceded Narayana. Similarly, therefore, the fact, 
that neither of the two (7. ८. the Svet. and the Mundaka) 
interpolations was incorporated or even recognised in the 
Bhasyas on these two Upanisads, soes hio hly in favour of 
the considerable antiquity of the Bhasya_ to be admitted 
before Narayana and Safkarananda 


Thus, when the precedence of the Bhasya to the 
Dipikas is definitely certain, Narayana’s phrase श्रृतिमात्रोपनीबिना j 
must be due to some other reasou a mounting to either his | 
intentional avoidance of it or to his inability to proeure it 
when he wrote. Beyond this we need not enter into any 
wild speculations about the reason. 

Next, Nariyana’s reference to San karaearya’s 
incidental interpretation of Svet (VI. 20) as recorded 
the Gita—Bhasya (XVIII. 66) cannot conclusively prove 
the non-existence of the Svet. Bhasya in his time. What 
it points to is merely the fact that he got a full support for 
his second interpretation’ in the strong—clear and brief 


oe emee a MS EN Ss 


4, As given above under page 7l0, n, 4. 
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exposition of the S vet. Passage in the Cita Bhas 
80 in the Svet.-Bhasya,! ग Re, i t z 
g S; g atter 
before him. This may be clear 
instance. If some commentator 
explaining the word भूतानि as me 


ya but not 
loo existed 
from the following 
had a predilection for 
^ aning प्रणाः and if he 
wanted the SUDORE of Sankara, he would like to refer to 
p nandogya- Dh (IIT. XT. 4) where Saiikara, has 
remarked “aaa सवभतान” इति च श्रृतभतशब्दवाच्या: प्राणा: and must 
naturally avoid a reference to the actual occurrence of the 
word in the Chàndogya (VIII. 5) where Sankara 
explains zm as स्थावरजङ्गमानि भूतान, In this instance 
how fertile should it be to argue that Sankara’s 
Bhasya on the last portion of the Chàndogya was 
not existing before this supposed commentator, since 
he referred to the passage (VIII. 5) not in its proper 
place, but in IIL X ii. 4 for quoting Sankara's interpre- 
tation thereof? Sankara’s habit of giving different 
interpretations in different places has already been 
observed.” But there is no such material difference of 
interpretation of the SvetaSvatara passage in the two 
places referred to above. It was perhaps only on account 
of convenience and handiness of the Gita-Bhasya reference, 
that Narayana was inclined to quote it in his Dipika. 

ds 


i. किमिति तमेव विदित्वा मुच्यते नान्येनेति तत्राह-यदेति | यदा यद्वःचमे संकोचायष्याति 
तद्वदाकाशममूर्त व्यापिनं यदि वेष्टयिष्यन्ति संवेश्यिष्यन्ति मानवास्तदा देवं ज्योतिमैयसनुदितानर्त- 
मितज्ञानात्मनावस्थितमशनायादयसंस्परषटं ५रमात्मानमाविज्ञाय दुःखस्याध्यात्मिकस्याधिभातिकस्याधिदृवि- 
कस्यान्तो विनाशो भविष्यति । आत्माज्ञाननिमित्तत्वात्ससारस्य यावत्पर॒मात्मल्वेन 3 pnus 
तावत्तापत्रयाभिभतो मकारादिभिरिव रागादिभिरितस्ततः कृष्यमाणः Aaina RAE 
NS नोवभावमापन्ना गोमुद्यमान: संसरति । यदा पुनरपु Jaani नेति कक की 
संस्पृइमनुदितानस्तप्रितज्ञानात्मनावस्थित quiis परमात्मानमालमलेन साक्षाज्जानाति तदा a 
TEA: पूर्णानन्दो भवतीत्यधै: | उक्तं च “अज्ञानेनावते ज्ञान तेन मुद्यीन्त जन्तवः... g- 
त्त्यपुनरावात्ते ज्ञानानेधेतकल्मषा: ॥ २० ॥ 


2. Yn section 7 ardCnOtE'i£0. &8088)/8 Shastri Collection. 
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I? The last argument is adduced under the vague 
pretext of style or language, ७७.१, but nothing definite | 
has been said. Hence it need not be dilated upon, : 


Mandiikyopanisad (and Kiril) —Bhisya. 


गे. This brings us down to the Mand ükvopanisad. Ag 
is clear from the second footnote otf the present paper, 
Pandit VidhuSekhara Bhattacarya has repeatedly written 
on this subject. The traditional view about the authorship 
of the \Mandikya-Bhasya has already been 
successfully by Mr. T. R. Cintamani, the present 
Librarian, Adyar Library, Madras, who alludes to 
Mr. Bhattacàrya's second paper, whieh he has, however, 
$ not discussed in full, and who Says that his first paper was 
^ not available to him, But he has antieipated its main 
points and has, in course, replied to them as well. In the 
b following pages of my paper which has already grown 
> unwieldy, I will like only to make some suggestions in 
E- order to make for the deficiency of Mr. Cintamani’s short 
hut nice paper. In the second and third parts, which are 
to follow I propose to discuss the multifarious points of 
Principal Bhattácarya's papers about the Mandükya 
problem from two points of view, 7. e. (L) literary and 
historical, (2) philosophical. In course of ihe former I 
: also prove the existence of some more Upanisads in 

ikara’s time, on the basis of the internat as well as the 
rnal evidence, than generally believed by most of the | 
loc rn scholars. E 
E Tt is to be noted in connection with Mr, | 
8 reply to Professor Jacohi’s argument | 


(middle) and note [8 above section 4, HT 
the Third Orieatal Coaferaa:e Malya, po. ४0-33, He 
> rof. Jacobi note ia th? dorra 92. tas Am?rieaa Society. 
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Ip 
"inst Saukara’s us f G 
against 3 M k wa's use of the five-membered syllogi 
the Naiyayikas, that at ES i ogism of 
: न = i Y outset : 
Brhadaranyaka- Bhàsya IN: 5 Soo "s E ह 
ara has usec e 


६५27 त्व 


words. “हेत्वपदेशात्‌ प्रतिज्ञायाः पुनवैचने निगमनम्‌ ,” 


Mhig ex a igs] ine S E ] 
This expression gives us, besides (MoRo वा 
here, the names of two more members of 


M ut z 8 Naiyayika 
syllogism, wiz. प्रतिज्ञा and हेतु. Bul 


by no means corresponding with th mm 
A jg: B ; ie only three members 
aecepted by the Mimamsakas and adopted by the 
Vedantins, which are either उदाहरण. उपनय euni निगमन 
or प्रतिज्ञा, हेतु and उदाहरण, but never प्रतिज्ञा, हेतु 204 निगमन, The last 
named three members, without the help of the remaining 
two to come in their proper places, cannot possibly con- 
stitute any form of syllogism whatsoever. Therefore the 
above quotation from Saiikara proves beyond doubt, his 
favourable attitude towards the five-membered syllogism, 
which he himself has occasionally used even in his 


TNR ae 
Sariraka Bhasya. 


I5. The keynote to the zad, which is mentioned 
in the Mandiikya-karikas ITI. 39 and IV. 2 and explained 
in Kārikās III. 32—46, is to be found as focussed in 
Kàrikas LII. 44—46. An exact and most graphic parallel 
is Katha II. iii, l O—II, where also it is termed 88 योग 
with which the sence of wea is implicitly associated 
in the context and general drift of the passage. The 
Pateada^i (T, 58—60; II. 28-29: XI 99—end) means to 
explain this अस्परीयोग as the निर्विकस्समाधि, and calls 
our attention to the Bhagavadgita VI. I9—28 (especially 
23 and 28) and to the Maitrayaniya-Upanisad IV. पिपली 
(Maitri-up. VI) on this subject. Bhagavadgita which is 
॒ the Üpanisads is also ealled an 


. 


Stnerally based on 
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Upanisad; and its comparison! with the M aitri-up. show 
that there are some points in the former apparently take 
from the latter. The treatment of * Om? in this Upan A 
has led scholars to believe it to be older than the Mándükya 
commented on by Sankara. Therefore, Sankara d: remark 
“नाम प्रसिद्धसुपानिषत्सु on 'अस्पशयोगा वे नाम? which shows no i 
proves nothing against his authorship of tho 
Bhàsya. 

I6. In reply to an anticipated objection based on the 


rrelevan Cy, 
Ma ndü ky a- 


word तैत्तरायकसार, Mr. Cintamani says that the three 
verses at the beginning of ihe Taittiriya-] shasya are 
undoubtedly of Sankara’s composition. | have some 
reason to humbly differ from him in so far as the third of 
these stanzas, viz. 
तैत्तिरीयकसार स्य मया चर्याप्रसादतः | 
विस्पष्टाथेरुदीनां हि व्याख्येय संप्रणायते ॥ 
is found exactly, in the same place in the Taittiriya- 
Vartika of Suresvaracarya, the direct disciple and aged | 
contemporary of Sankara. For this reason alone it will | 
be just to say that it was really composed by Suregvara, | 
commenting avowedly? on his teacher's Bhasya, and was 
l. Compare the Maitri-up. (Anandasrama Edition), pp. 408—409 () | 
(९) तस्माद्‌ मोक्का पुष्यो भोज्या प्रकृतितस्तत्स्था yew इति, (=) कामार यावन जरा 3) एव 
सवोणीन्दरियकर्माणि, प्राणकर्मीरा ete with the Gita (XIII. oI) (गा. !2) (IV. 27), ete. 
2. 86० the तैत्तिरीयोपनिषद्वाष्यवार्तिक (Anandasrama Idition), p, 2,— 
यस्येदं सकलामलेन्दुकिरणप्रख्येयैशोररिमीभः- 
व्यीप्ते यश्च कृपालुत।परवशश्रक्रे हितं दुःखिनाम्‌ | 
यट्राणीकुलिशावरूूणामतयः पेतुर्दिशस्तार्किका 
भक्त्या पूज्यतमं प्रणम्य तमह तद्भाप्यनीतौ यते ॥२॥ 
तत्तिरीयकसारस्य मयाच्चार्यप्रसादतः | 
विस्पष्टार्थकुचीनां हि व्याख्येयं संप्रणीयते ॥२॥ 
And (on ADAH, Khanda X), p. 272,— 
क्तं > > nt A 
Wasa वातिकामृतमुत्तम्‌ | मस्करीन्द्रप्रणीतस्थ भाष्यस्येतद्विवेचनम ॥ &० ॥ 
SEATA “मवनामश्रतो? यतेः | शिग्यश्रकार तद्भवत्या सुरेशाख्यो महार्थवत्‌ [eil 
इति श्रीमत्परमहिसपरित्रानकाचार्यश्रीमच्छङ्करभगवत्पादपृज्यशिष्यस्य 
j श्रीमत्सेरश्‍वर © ES पनि वार्ति . c 
Amaea fag तेत्तिरीयकोपनिपःद्राण्यवार्तिक सम्पूर्णम्‌ ॥ 
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later incorporated into the body 


of the Bhasya 80 ti 
TS EHE metime 
before Anandajfiàna, who has expl 


amed it in both places 
without saying as to who was its originator. 


[f it is said of Anandagiri' that he comments on the 
verse with the firm conviction that it was (a part of the 
Bhasya and hence) the genuine composition of Sankara; 
the same th ing can be said, and perhaps more emphatically 
asa perusal of his Tika on this Vartika stanza should lead 
one to believe, of him even in connection with Sureévara. 
Therefore until the contingency of this eross-quotation is 
explained satisfactorily’ we can safely ascribe the 
authorship of only the first two stanzas of the Taittiriya- 
Bhasya to Sankara. 

I7. Dr. Deussen's incidental suggestion that the 
Taittiriya-Bhasya, agreeing, as it does with the latter 
interpretation of the maqma (Brahmasitra 
I. i, 2—L9) which, again, in the Dr’s opinion, may he due 
to a later interpolator, must not, under that alternative, be 
attributed to Sankara (vide the quotation to n. 9 above), 
is untenable. Because besides Satkarananda’s declaration 
about the genuineness of both the Bhisya and Vartika a 
this Upanisad as shown above (in section 9 and n. 20). 
Sure^vara/s Vartika itself definitely proves (n. 59) that his 
itten the Bhásya on which he wrote 
arison of both proves, beyond all 


_ —— 
ed, p. 423 (middle) 


g s 
guru, Sankara, had wr 
his Vartika; while a comp 


Ys डं ei E: : 
l. Mr, Cintamam's paper, Me SEES ue Sankara composed it origlnally 
ot 2 - 


~ Asan explanation it mig : 30 8 is purpose; and that 
for lis i eae vara adopted it since it could alt आ त a vus. But it is 
the silence of Anandagiri should be taken as ER usands of such verses should 
hardly imaginable that Suresvara who composed many simple verse, Anandagint s 
have committed what we call a‘ literary forgo ee tators was not to deal with 
business, too, like that of almost all the mediaeval 0 ar ' gre 
the texts historically but merely to explain what he fo l history to his 
Bhasya or Vartika before him. He made no inten 

readers, but we deduce history from what Le has ut 
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doubt, that it is the very extant Taittiriya-Bhāsya Which he 
means to have commented upon. 


I$. In my view the beginning of 
commentaries, i. e, on the Māndūkya 
Karikas), Taittiriya and Nrsimhapürva-t 
among others, with devotional vers 
the subject of the individual Upanisads concerned, is dye 
to the fact that Saikara had à personal attachment to 
these three Upanisads as he had to none else. 
as the first of them, the be-all and the end-all of the 
Vedanta, is associated — with — the Vedintic cult of 
Samnyasins from amongst whom his grand-teacher, 
Gaudapada’, (enlarged it into Kārikās and gave it the 


hy ee jt 
three Upanisaq 


(ineluding the 
apaniya, alone, 
S peculiarly relevant to 


ग. Dr Belvalkar and Professor Ranade, the authors of the “History of Indian 
Philosophy '*, Vol. IT (Poona, 2527), have wi itten on p. 96 of the yolume is follows:— 

“ Farther, secing that even the author of the Naish crnyasiddhi, Suresvaracarya, 
refers to these Karikas az expressing ihe views of the Gaudas as contrast: d (2) with 
the views of the Dravidas (Nasik. Iv, षा f.), a doubt can be, and has been, 
legitimately (3) expressed as to the authenticity of the tradition which makes an 
author by name Gaudapada (the pupil of Suka and the teacher of the great 
Saukaracarya) responsible for these so called Mandukya Karikas’’, The Karikas 
Exc have Leen actually quoted by several early Buddbistic commentators « f the cighth 

century, as Sankaracarya is usually taken to he, ^* 


All this remains to be contradicted by the edi 
testimony of Suresvara himself, the 


tors in view of the unmistakeable 
writer of the Naiskarmya-Siddhi, whose 


saying that the word ME: stands for गोडपादाचार्ये: and द विडः 
for भगवत्धज्यपादाचार्य; (i. त. Sankara), is not believed 
‘Writes in ॥ वृदरदारणयकभाप्यवातिक under Adh. ry 


“SPR Menaia arf | 
 स्तरयम्‌॥८८६॥ तत्ते माध्यात्मेकं 2 


i भवेत. ॥ ss% ॥ 


॥ ८८८ | 


rst of Gandapada's verges in Mand, Kar IT, ४8 and the second ILI, 40. 
two verges as follows are of ‘others’  (saidto be of Vyasa by 
. डे 
न f c > nore z 4 
चुष्याणा कारणं aada | बन्धाय विषयास; gaia निर्विषियं यदा ॥८८६॥ | 
TRS यावत्लय गतम्‌ | इदं ज्ञान च मोचं च शेषास्तु अर्न्थबस्तरा; ॥ ८६० d 


commentator Jnanottama, 


by them. The same Suresvara 


, Br. IV;— 

अधीयतेऽत्र aa सम्प्रदायविदः 
छूना तत्व हटवा तु बाह्यतः | तत्त्वीभूतस्तदारामत्तत्त्वादप्रच्यु- 
यदा न लीयते चित्त न च वित्तिप्यते पुनः | अनिन्ननमनाभास निष्पन्नं ब्रह्म 


* 
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present shape, distributing it over four Prakaranas 
prescribed for the traditional study in his school? th 
second belonged to the Sakha? of his family; and the thir i 
unfolded the true nature of that god (0 a sien 
interventional appearance in the person of Padmapada had 
once saved his life from the malignant operations of the 
wicked sorcerer, Ugra-Bhairava, the Kapàálika?, Again 
the Bhasyas on the Katha and the Brhadaranyatee® e 
opened with small prose salutation to the ancient teachers 
perhaps for the reason that the former belong to his own 
Veda, १. e. the Krsna-yajuh, and the latter to the Wànva- 
Sakha* of his mos favourite pupil, Suresvara, who 
himself had to write a Vartika on it, thus both being 
nearer than the rest of the Upanisads with which he had 


The first of these is Brabma-bindu 2; Maitrayani IV. iv. II; Maitri VI. 37 and 
the second 5; IV. iv. 8; VI 34 respectively of the same. These two verses which are 
also found in some other later Upanisads prove further that at least either of the 
Brahma-bindu and Maitr. Upanisads (which are here quoted similarly as authoritative 
श्लाक as Gaudapada's Karikas and not yet as Sruti) and more probably, the 
Maitr, must haye existed in the times of Sankara whose contemporary and pupil, 

“ C Se. : 
Suresvara included them in his Vartika,  सम्प्रदायावंदीड्यायत. isto be markel especially 
है LE Feros? where he 
to determine the meaning of Sankara’s expression “` सम्प्रदार्यविदभराचायैः 
quotes the Mandukya Karikas. i 

Sankara himself has quoted Karikas severally from the four prakaranas of 

Gaudapda in an uniform manner in his various Upanisad commentaries. 


am sure that scholars shall have either to 


As far as e ogieal difficulties, I 
ras chronological difficulties, ngovity of the great 


Tevise the now-settled date of Sankara or to believe in unusual lo 
yogi's like tho spiritual ancestors of the great Sankaracanya. A 
L. See the concluding portion of Sankara's Bhasya on ch undogya TIE S 7 = 
“तस्मादिद त्यक्तसर्ववांद्यषशरनन्यशरणेः परमद्देसपरित्राजरत्याश्रमिमिवदान्तावैज्ञानपर 
वेदनी j > * * [यः a | 
उनीय, पूज्यसेः प्राजापत्यं चेमं सम्प्रदायमनुसरद्विरुपनिवद्ध्रकरणचठुय 


तथाऽनुशासत्यः्यापि त एव नान्य इति d 

in I take this to be a direct reference ४० the G most 

ie four Prakaranas, and its imp rtance, for his. ३० 
Pugh to require his eommeutary to be written on it. 


Gaudapada, his work 


venerable” 
तिल kara 8 eyes weighty 


hool in San 


१३७ ate page 7LS 
nee with this lso the latter half of Vartika 536 juoted under note pag 
above, 


o IL ७ with the Tika. 


X an a ii t z 
XIII. 65 ant oto Nrsimha 59-73, 


2 
=. Mudhava's Samksepa-Sankara Jaya, plication 


5. Ibid, XT. 37—Lt and 55—77; Sankara’s sup 
lbid, XIII, o0. 
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no such special concern. ‘The Gita-Bhasya, too, w 
with a stanza; sinee its originator was Srikrsna who Was a 
personification of Narayana, the first teacher, and the 
author of the poem was Vyasa, the next important teacher 
in the Guruparamparà' of his school of the Vedanta 
These special features of the above mentioned books shall 
positively speak for the prosperity of a naturally devo. 
tional frame of mind of the commentators, when he had to 
set on his work. 


as ] Ne gun 


AZAN खरडनाडसन्मतानां 
P बुद्धेः शुद्ध श्रद्धया चाप्यकारि | 
E दुःख किज्चिद्रादिनां मास्तु यस्माद्‌ 
E वादे वादे जायते तत्त्वबोध: ॥ १ ॥ 
4 येषां शुभा रघुवरस्य हृदब्जसंस्था | 
ध्यानिकतानमनस: प्रतिमा SEU | 
संराजते, चरणायोर्निदवितं स्वयोस्ते | 
पूजोपहारामममाश्रृतठां नयेयुः || २ ॥? 
$^ शान्ति: शान्तिः शान्तिः 
— ८८७७ ७७७ 
L नारायणं पद्मभव वसिष्ठे शाक्तिं च तत्पुत्रपराशर च | 
व्यासं शुक गौडपद महान्तं गोविन्दयोगीन्द्रमथास् शिष्यम्‌ usn 
श्रीशङ्राचा्यैमथास्य पद्मपादं च हस्तामलकं च [शिष्यम्‌ | 
तं त्रोटकं वार्तिककारमन्यानस्मद्गुरून्‌ सन्ततमानतोऽस्मि ॥ २॥ 


_ 2. I undertook to write on this subject for the present occasion under the kind 
assent and generons patronage of my revere! teacher — Mahamahopadhyaya 
7. Ganganatha Jha, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to whom 
ever remain indebted both for my status and enlightment. My friend. and 
cague Professor Pandit Ksetresaeandra Chattopadhyaya deserves my best gratitude 
ir lending his journals and being kind to me in very many ways. I have to offer my 
ltl to Professor R, D. Ranade of our Philosophy Department, whose 
est in me has proved a direct encouragement to me in my present work. uy 
a dit Ramudhana Sharma of the M A. Pinal class has copied the major Dt 
" paper from my rough copy during my illhealth even at the cost of his most 
is time. and, therefore, deserves a special mention here. I must thank if — | 
ah r, L. Sarup, the Local Secretary, Lahore Conference, for the admission Y 
er 9 Conference, even when it reaches him ut the eleventh hour. 
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Gaya nid Dicit, M.A., Vi$àrada Research, 
Scholar, Lucknow University, 
General Contents of the Paper, 
Introductory, 
Section I. 
Metrical comparison of the trimeter stanzas of the 
Mahabharata and the Matsyapurana, 
Section IT, 
“Comparison of the trimeter verses of Matsya (Part I) 
and Matsya (Part IT). 
Seclion ITT, 
Metrical evidence on the genuineness of the ययातिचरित 
version of the Mahabharata. 
Section IV. 
Omissions and additions in the MB. and the Matsya. 
Seclion V. 
Evidence from other sources. 
i. Abbreviations used in the paper. 
MB.=Mahabhirata. 
Matsya=Matsyapurana. 
Matsya (Part I)=The ययातिचरित portion of the Matsya- 
purana. E 
Matsya (Part II) 2 The rest of the Matsyapurana 
(omitting ययातिचारित portion). 
MB. (Adi—Part I—A)=The ययातिचरित version of the 
Mahabharata (Adi Parva). 
Cae.=caesura. 
P.=page. 
Pp.=pages. 
=line, 


st.=stanza. CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection 
syl,=syllable, 000 Prot Saty 
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Introductory. 


A student of Sanskrit, must sooner or later realise, 
along with the richness of the vast field of Sanskrit literą- 
ture, the deplorable lack of reliable chronology in almost 
every branch of Indian thought. The difficulties resulting 
from the traditional drawback are not few. The one with 
makes itself continuously felt arises in connection with the 
use of extant texts as our authority and guide in 
matters of research. Not only is it difficult to arrive at 
exact chronology, but also to find out the exact and the 
genuine text. 

The textual differences broadly viewed are seen to 
take the following forms :— 

(१) Different recensions of one and the same text 
having additions, omissions and alterations. 

(%) Different works having some passages in common. 

(iit) Minor differences in reading popularly styled 
पाठान्तर. 

To the list of such works as have some or all of the 
above textual differences we may add the Mahabharata and 
the Matsyapurana, which come undcr the 2nd category 
than under the other two, presenting as they do, the 


following portions in common!. 
Der RU ee 
+ य. Common stanzas found here and there have not been taken into consideration. 


ur ED 
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Pysubhaunt | Corresponding EON EE | Corresponding Portion BE 
(Adiparva) . in the Matsyapurana? | General contents. 
NU 
I8. अमृतमन्धनप्रकर : 
I, P58 25], TTR डैवानाममृतपान 
I9. 5—36. द्वरुपेणामृत पिवतो राहोः शिरश्छेदनम | 
E देवदेत्ययोयुद्धे देत्यपराजय; | 
69. | | ^ "Qum M 
35-76. 55-त]. SENT ययाट्युपाल्यानम्‌ | 
MMMM S OO 
70—87. | 25-42, | सविस्तर यणत्युपाह्यानम्‌। 


A study of these common portions shows that some 
important differences, such as alterations, omissions or 
additions in one or the other text, are found among them 
which sometimes affect the metre? and the context* as well. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises which of the two 
lexts is genuine ? Whether one is borrowing from the 
other or both borrow from a common source. In the follow- 
ing few pages an humble attempt is made to arrive at 
some solution to the above problem. 

To handle cases like these the evidence of metre seems 
tobe more cogent than that of context, language ete. We 
will, therefore, take up, first of all, the metrical differences, 
will examine and analyse them, and if possible, will show 
the relative position occupied by the metres of both the 
works in the development of metrical phenomena, We shall, 
then, if successful in our attempt, get a sound basis for E 
proper consid ideration of other कप न of other textual differences and sha 
—— —— 


he Mahabharata, edited and published by 


l. All the references are made to t A 
4 ९ 8 f त ess. 

T. R. Krishnacharya, printed at the Nirpaya Barer inted at the Anandasrama 

2, These referenees relate to the Matsyappreno P Excepting references t 
press (I907) under Anadasramı Sanskrit :erles ( RO “edition other references 
lese portions which are always made to Fre : 

sise stated. 
are made to the Calcutta edition unless otherwise tanzas 
: Tri ; 
3. This happens almost always in the Trimeter 3 


the dimeter 
4. These differences are more frequent among 
the Trimeter ones, 


stanzas than among 
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in the end be in a position to decide on the ground afforded 
by the cumulative evidence available from all sides, 
Section |. 


Metrical eomporisan of the Trimeter stanzas of the 
Mahabharata and the Matsyapurina. 


Our Method of Métrical Analysis. 

In order to facilitate comparison we have adopted the 
following method for analysing the Trimeter stanzas. All 
the Trimeter stanzas have been broadly divided into two 
main classes, namely, the symmetrical and the unsymmetri- 
cal. Under the symmetrical class we have put all such 
stanzas as are composed of rhythmieally identical padas 
and include those whose any one pada is defective in itg 
quantity of the initial syllable only. 


In order to distinguish the different varieties 
of this class, the names’ peculiar to the classical 
varieties to which they correspond have been given to them. 
The unsymmetrical class contains the rest of the stanzas 
which may be further subdivided as (i) non-classical 
stanzas of the Vrtta (samavrtta) type, (ii) non-classical 
stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasuma type and (iii) classi- 
eal stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasama type’. The stanzas 
coming under the first sub-division, if classified according 
to the degree to which they approach the classical metres, 
fall into three kinds, A very close appoach towards the 
Classical metres (Samayrtta type) is seen in those stanzas 


——— LR 


l, The upendravajra and the Indravamsa varieties have been ineludod under 
Indravajra and Vameastha respectively, 


The Ardhaesma metres as indicated by their name “semi-equal’’ are uneren 
in their padas, They have therefore not been put under symmetrical class, though 
treated by the Indian  prosodista as Aksara metres. They could neither bo are 

j ite mora-etres, since the number and. n 
quantity of their syllables, long or short, are regularly fixed, Trenco they have bee 
seperately mentioned here, In future we include them among the Jati, 
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which are composed of, more or less different, classical 
t : 4 
pádas.' Then come those which have som 


f à € classical and 
some non-classical padas. Tn the last Class we put those 


which contain non-classical padas only. Whenever 
necessary the non-classical padas only thus have been 
further analysed and put under different groups which 
are intended to show different varieties of non-classical 
rhythms. 

Following the above method, we now give a eompa- 
rative survey of the Trimeter? stanzas of the Mahabharata 
and the Matsyapurana. 

First of all we give the actual number of occurrences 
of each classical metre of the Mahabharata (Vrtta and 
Jati) according to the books (Parvas) in which they are 
found. Then we arrange the figures in the manner given 
above along with the approximate percentages, we do the 
same thing with the metres of the Matsyepurina. 

mM C a 
l. The padas defective in the initial quantity only are treated as classical. 


2. The word 'Trimeter' has been used in a wider sense covering also those 
Varieties of metres which go beyond the Vedic trimeter system from where the term 
is borrowed, 
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assical metre, of the Mahabharata alone with the total number of unsymmetrical stanzas, classified according to the Parvas in 
which they are found 


——— = Ninn ine Ui 


Cases occurring in books, 


T Y 3 
able giving the number of occurrences of each el 


—————MM—M—— NN 


—— —— 


n ` A | e | NUES - | `A I Dd A 
आद्‌ | सभा चन विराट | उद्योग | भीष्म [दोण | कणं | शल्य | सौतिक | स्त्री | शान्ति | ago । आश्व० | आश्रम० | मोसल [emo | 4 "m 
~ é 
Log x PERE v. | wr [VII VIDE jax | x त. त errr ला ON |x VI. XVII | = j 
LU | | . | 
( — 5 क ' PES TIE ; | c. 
| q ॥39 25 400 | i74 qusc av || 5) 247 | 66 | TA | 200 78 30 | 6 3 | = ho ॥746 
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f 77398 | 38 | 432 [92 | i264 | p j 425 (92 a | 5 2865 ७ | 49 | I Oe | 2 ना 
| —— i mcr ककव का 2 > =“ 
| 346 98 | 376 | 58 684 | 22 | ol 452 | 45 | 2] 2) 290 | zuo |: 2 | I ose 3080 
} d 
( आर्या | | | | 2 | S 
| डपगीति | | i 24 | 3 | | c 
| classical. j अपरवकत्र ¦ | | 9 i I6 9 | | = 
| पुष्पिताग्रा i I | | | | | 2 
L श्रौपच्छ- ; 2r | | 
afan P | | i l BENT 0 — R | Be c : 
L non-classical | MR MEE rm [mi E ४ í Mtns ee 
(irregular) | ES hec | e) 3 j 9 र 20 y E adi Pte put 2 L j | ) De ह | m | Eu 80 
; — | | ds ; m "m ] 2 9 25 अब a 
! 549 L66 5 III NT Re———————n 


jy speaking 3 stanzas only, the two stanzas being repetitions of former matter. Thus, in XII 255. 43—I4 isa repetition of XII I92, 7374 (७ padas), In NIT 29I°46 one of these, namely E : a 
ere aro 708 2 jo SS 


dai The other 83 are ns follows:— 
yrishnaji:—(Vide M, D, Vol. IV de १70): ane ir a 


‘tual occurrences of this metre are 53, th 


apati 
} ae pte 4 Bombay M. 8 published by Gan pa 
3% (stanza), 45°28; 255°79 ee 
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On the basis of facts given 
entitled to make the follow 
the relative position occupie 
works. z ; 

The generai increase in the number 
stanzas in the Matsya (from 44 per 
per cent in the Matsya), the emer 
metrical varieties (namely, दोधक, 
the introduction of longer! p 
remarkable inerease in the 
the vedic trimeter limit,? b 


nin the above tables we are 
Ing brief remarks regarding 
d by the metres of both the 


of the symmetrical 
cent in the M B, lo 72 
gence of four new sym- 
त्रमरविलसित, पञ्चचामर and enr) ; 
ada-rhythms like aau and the 
number of stanzas which cross 
esides an overflow of some of 


—$— eee 


—— cs c ERR 
l. The longest pada in the MB. is शार्दूलविक्रीडित having 9 syllables, while 
that in the Matsya is MAT which has 2! syllables to a pada. 
2, The following are such stanzas, The figures giyen for both the works 
illustrate the point. 


N apn |) NO: of i MB. (outof | Matsya | 
pares Of. | vise qo | 245} | Quai 
Metres. | apàda| stanzas.) ' 5054 stanzas.) ae 
हरषि 2 ll(4'6per | 4(7 per 40,00) 
aaa 39 0) 
चिरा 3 3T(LT'T per | 32(56°6 per 
शचिर 97) ( id) 7000) 
बसःतीतलका l4 08 is 
मालिनी 3) LL gi 
I6 nil. F 2 
पञ्चचामर्‌ 3 
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those which remain within the Trimeter system! in the 
Matsya, mahes us think that the metres of the Matsy: 
belong to a later period of development than those A 
the MB. i S 

As a detailed examination of the unsymmoetrica] stanzas 

especiaily of the Vrtta type, is obviously beyond the range 
of our present attempt, we confine ourselves to mention 
one tact, namely, tue total absence of the stanzas of the 
third kiud in the matsya. 
_ About the stanzas ofthe jati type we have to speak 
in greater detail as the decrease by 225 per cent and the 
corresponding increase of the classical and the non- 
ciassical varieties respectively in the Matsya require 
explanation which we will try to give through 
a detailed examination of the jati metres of both the 
works. To facilitate comparisou we shall deal with the 
classical and non-classical varieties separately. We now 
begin with the classical varicties. 

‘Lhe first important fact we notice among the classical 
varieties is the emergence of the Vaitaliya stanza— form 
in the Matsya*—a form which is altogether absent from 
the MB. ‘This we take to be a sure sign of the posteriority 
of tae metres of the Matsya, because we regard the 
Vaitatiya form to be a later formation being directly 
derived from the Aupacchandasika’ as we shall show now. 


I. The following are such metres which increase considerably in Matsya. 


MB. Matsya. 
— MM —— 
भुनङ्गप्रयात 3 9 
द्रतविलम्बित 2 हि 
तोटक l ग 
रथोद्धता 52 4 


>>>“ 


2. The following are the two Vaitaliya stanzas—I37 29; I37°50, m". 
3. The Indian prosodists— Pingala and others—derive Aupacchandasikt 


the Vaitaliya form which they seem to regard as the origina] form (cf, Pin. 
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[S] 
A comparison of the schemes of the 
and Vaitaliya shows that the Vaitaliy 
Aupaechandasika pada. 


Aupaechandasika 
nd aliya pada is a eatalectie 
l'his pair is essentially identical 
as may be seen by comparing the posterior pada. The 
posterior páda for the Aupaechandasika is ~~ — _ ~~ 


which when eatalectie should have final syllaba anceps, 
But this happens only at the end of the stanza and never 
at the end of the first hemistich—an indication that 
Vaitaliya is a derived form. 

We further notice that the Aupaechandasika is also 
very vare—there being only two stanzas' in the whole 
of the great epic. In the Matsya, on the other hand, we 
find eleven Aupacchandasika stanzas. 

After having mentioned these few important faets 
in connection with the classical jati types, we pass on to the 
non-classical forms. A close examination of these forms 
of the MB*. shows that they are irregular combinations 
of Puspitagra and Aparayaktra padas* in one and the 
same stanza as is shown in the following table:— 

NENNEN 
I. The following are the two stanzas:—I. 25 34 and IV. 62°34, 
2. The following is the list of the Aupacehandasika stanzas in the Matsya:— 


6 के e & ate 28:5 39:44, LOL'S8, 285722. 
9:62, 63; SIL, 2, 95726, I34°32, 37724, I389L 39 वच, 
RU sU, Bv kc — I, 30:52; 30°53, ILI. 208.036, 


3. The following are the six non-classical stanzas: 


VUT. 3I:32, XII. 225" 2, 375:90. 2 A A 
4. The Puspitagra and Aparasaktra aa morini hops Sn the, oniy 
difference that the Aparavaktra has one QD faloetic Puspitagra. We may also 
Puspitagra. In other words the A paravaktra 8 a db Sich other the same relation ‘as 
note that the Au pacehandasika and Vaitaliya bear ring their schemes we find that 
held by Puspitagra and Aparavektra. Hence COS every Aparavabtra a Vaitaliya, 
every Puspitagra is also an Aupacchandasika an 
though not vice-versa. 
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In this table ‘Apa’ stands for Aparavaktra 


for Puspitagra. and ‘Pu’ 


Non-classical Jatit | _ Padas 
PEE MB | | TT Tee 
IINE EN हनी | pi b | s | d 
I. 30°52 | Apa (a)! Pu (b) | p | 
3 d i) Pu (b) | Apa (a) | Apa (b) 
305 Pu (a | Apa (] ) | \ pa (a) | Pu (b) 
III. 208726 | Pu (a) | Apa (b) | Pu (b) | Apa (a) 
VIII. 3032 Pu (a) | Apa (0) | Apa (a) | Apa (b) 
XII 2552, | Apa (a) | Pub) | Apa (a) | Apa (0) 
—————————— ————— ——— 
XII. 3759. | Apa (a) | Pu (७) [Apa (a) | Apa (७) 


We notice in the above examples three cases, namely, 
I. 30°52; XII. 255°]2; XII. 370°9, are rhythmically identical 
and approach the Aparavaktra form in exactly equal 
They are as a matter of fact, Aparavaktra 


measure. 
which is equal to 


stanzas with an a-catalectic नू? pada 
a Puspitagra (b) pada. 
Among the non-classical varieties of the Matsya 
is found in ॥97:85. (Apa (a), Apa (b), 
Pu (a), Apa (b). The other non-classical varieties not 
found in the MB. may be classified as follows: 
नि M LL 


०१, note 2. p. 724). 


a similar Case’ 


य, ‘Jati’ stands for the Ardhasamayrtta also ( 
: sf . 433.70 Cal. edi, 

2, One more instance 38 ound in “ar hrad. edi« an 

Apa (b) ; e,d—Pu (b) where the combination of Apa and Purp 

in the ease above, I37,35, 


a=Apa (a); b= 
js not as regular as 
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(D) Combinations of Puspit 


agra and Aupaechandasi 
I g ndasik 
padas in one and the same stanz 5 


aS as shown in th 
; Pu- puso e follow- 
ing table F u=Puspitagra; Au--Aupaechandsika 


Non-classical jati | B ES 
stanzas of the MES... 
Matsya. a | nia à i E 
EN  — 
2249 | Pu(b) if 
38:48. | lu (a) | Au (b) | 9thsyl | Au (b) 
meN is short. | 
mes. | Pu) | Au) | उप) | An (8) 


————— —M———— 


I38°52, Pu (b) | Au (b) | Au (a) | An (b) 
| Pu (a) if | | E. 
49856 Tihsyl. | Au(a) | शा (a) | Pu (b) 
is long. | ! 


N. B.—The favour shown to Anpacchandasika pada above is quite in keeping with 
the remarkable growth of the Aupacchandasika stanzas in the Matsya. Knowing 
that every Puspitagra pada is also a corresponding Aupacchandasika pada, we can 
clearly sce sn approach to the Aupacchandasika form in almost all of them. 


(2) The formation of the Matrasamakas in the 
following instances. 
33:69 (Cal. edi.). 


33°68 (Anand. edi.). e 


SENNA RNIN गव matras 5 s 
s ; i. 5o. - ‘Anand’ reading. 
peer ree moon hue ur 
(स. EI सक च I6 „, 7 Cal reading. 
dz ASST: I6 
I36:63 5 mitrà 
MRRP St r mātrās. 
५ Z O tS » 
identical Cy MUT PTS s 


ww; lô » ; 
inst we find a very close 
NS variety of the Mātrā- 
] the lack of one mora 


padas. (deere 
N. B. In the second 
approach towards the Padakula 
samaka ‘The only defect lies m 

in ‘a? pada. 
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23 T Y 0 ९ f ipp " AAT - t ce 
io phe emergence of irregular Gatha metres in 

N. B. We cannot say anything more about them at 
present, as the division into pàdas among them is not 
quite clear. a not 

i GI A close approach towards the Vaitaliya form in 
गव> क). (a=l4 mātrās; b, d=I6 matras each; e=I5), 

(5) A peculiar combination of  Puspitügrà and 
Praharsini pādas in one and the same stanza in L33859 
(a=Pu (a); b=Pu(b) if 7th syl is short; c=Pu (a); 
d=Praharsini pada). x 

N. B. —This fact perhaps shows that the Puspitaerg 
especially the prior pada, has been derived from the 
Praharsini, which in its own turn seems to have come out 
of the Rucira type. We have seen that a Rueirà pada 
may sometimes appear with an extra syllable (long). In 
that ease the post-caesural portion of both Rucira and 
Praharsini are seen to be rhythmically identical as we 
see in the following schemes :— 

| ——-—-—-—-—-,- Rucira freak’). 
- = -Jre~ ~~- ~- -( Praharsini pada. 

As regards the precaesural portion of Praharsini, it 
is also rythmically similar to that of Rucira, for it begins 
with a mora-equivalent,--—-, of the Rucira’s diiambus, 
~——-. Now comparing the Praharsini pada with the 
Puspitagra padas we find a close agreement in them in 
closing in ४८-४८. 

Prior foot Posterior foot 


°| ——--- - (Praharsini pada). 
ey SS eue _ ( Puspitagra (a) pada). 


(b) pada). 


RN YN SN NNN m ल ( " 
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Combining* the prior feet of Puspit 


E agra into a 
scheme we get ~ ~(~~) <= 5 à common 


es,” Which we find a resolved 
form of - - ~~ ~~ in the following Way;— 

-=-= ~~~ is rhythmically= 
~~~ (by resolution), 


Yee = RN o 


(sy ] vastly very close approaches towards the different 
yarieties of the Arya class in the following instances :-- 


ooo 


Number of mátràs 


द व Remarks showi 
in padas. $ abn 


approach towards 
| the varieties of the 
a | b Xo | d Arya class. 
MMMM 
Hino [cnl ps 6 IA if one mora is 
93:36. I2 | | 7 ES 
[93 S | 05 | 2 |4>| enin a’ pada, 


Padas ‘a’ and ‘b` are ` 
| J | irregular. The last 

| ? | two padas are those 
of art or उपगीति 


| | sau with defective 

H ‘q’ pada which has 

| | 5 morae less. 
| 


0 ' Same as I93:39 above. 


m | E 

। „~ | याति, if one moras 

95'45. | 2 | 78 | I2 | I! | added in ‘d’ pada. 
i ‘ EE 


CRS © स्ट कन 


l. We combine them as follows:— à 
prior foot of Puspitagra (a)=5 morae; 


i b=? » 
wWewe ow rior , M" ( ` 
- "- orae and at other times 


^ ब; ime give 5m A 
.. Hence, the combined foot must at one tima Be and must also contain the 
í morae by the process of contraction and resolu we (vv) vv ~ we can gel 


VI 


; i foot > 
respect sof the feet. In the combined vy) and taking th 
i D e apaa (a) by omitting the foot (~~) and ag 
hest ve, ; ; 
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On the basis of the facts presented above in conneetion 
with the classical and the non-classical jati metres of both 
the works we are now in a position to remark that the 
jati metres of the Matsyapurana belong to a posterior 
stage of development in so far as they contain among: 
themselves regular Vaitaliya metre and present instances 
showing the development of other varieties of the jàti 
class. This result combined with our previous conclusion 
which we got from the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas leads us to give a prior place to the Mahābhārata 
in the order of sequence. 

It will be noticed above that our conclusions are upto 
this time based on the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas and the unsymmetrical stanzas of the jati type. In 
order to be more definite in our conclusions it is necessary 
for us to examine the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of one book (parva) at least and to compare them 
with those of the Matsya. 

We select for this purpose the Adi Parva (Book I), 
because (४) it presents almost all the important metrical 
peculiarities of the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of the MB., and (ù) it contains as its part Yayati- 
carita with which we have to deal later on. 
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A bird's-eye-view of the metre 
given in the following table, 

Trimeter stanzas of the Adi-parva= 


s of the Adi-parva is 


=542, 
(C == Se 
=> 
Symmetrical = Vee 
393(35-6 à symmetrical= 
93(35'6 per cent). 349 (644 per cent.) 


| | | ; > 


j z Ai ; 
इच्या 89 शा=2 व=26 प्रहर्षिणी--4 रुचिरा-- [8 acd, | 


SS 


of Vrita type of jati ty 
=346(99°2 per cent.) * 


| | 


(=e 
| classical=l non-elassical=2 


ooo 


( | है 
of the Ist kind of the 2nd kind of the 3rd kind. 
3590१3 per cent.) =259(749) 27 (8 per cent ) 
classical padas=246 | non-classical =47 per 
| padas=484. cent. 


| 
| 
~= 


इच्या 04 
शा=43 classical padas onc 
वाऱ् 4 इ-28 padas=08. 
q—495 शा=] 2 

वेश्व=2 वा=60 

रुचिराऱ =87 


a -M th Mat 
A eee this table with the one ue e Mat 
- Metres gives the following important Co a ; 
T i The total absence of the कप 
of the 3rd kind in the Matsya and their P! 
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8 per eent of eases in the MB. supports our 
views. 


previous 
2. A definite increase (by 40 per cent) of the um. 
symmetrical stanzas of the first kind and a decrease of the 
stanzas of the second kind in the matsya is quite in keeping 
with the above fact. 

We come to the same conclusion when we analyse and 
compare the varieties of rhythms in the above stanzas of 
the three kinds of both the works. 

Broadly viewed, all the rhythms fall into two groups, 
namely, the classical and the non-classical. The rhythms of 
the second group are further divisible into several other 
groups according to the degree of nearness they present 
towards the corresponding classical páda-rhythms. 

Coming first to the classical group of rhythms, we 
find a few altogether new varieties of rhythms coming out 
in the Matsya among the unsymmetrical stanzas of the 
first and the second kind. To facilitate comparison we put 

: : ine table : classical rhythms 
together in the following tabi all the classical i 7 * 
found in the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrita type 
both the works. 
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«gl | aaee, | Ooae in tae 
०% N f AM). , M 
DE | Names of ee 
ee classical | 
= 4 - E D . E 
Bc pada- L a8 त्र —5 ~. 
ap hytl Aes) SP 5 4845) lg 
a—| rhythms, | 5-309) SEs MU 
cá eris ln) © mde नि 
a8 cH 7 5॥ oS aa) Sse S 
52 5८6 SESsISSM ISS 
ns i नका क्ला TAS 
Ds (Ase a) व 5 8 वव चिव 
ASAI BS Glo BS MS 
| n an “an aD anna 
I 
TRAST | 
including : 0 26] 73 57. 
| 
उपेन्द्रवज्रा) | | 
| शालना | 43 | II2 | I: | 43. 
opo TART | 4l | 60 8 i | 27 
ALL cR 


y | | 

| dua 3 

4. (including | 45 | 87 | 4l | 5. 
zaal) 


5. | वेश्वदेवी AEN 2 | HH LEM 
6. | द्वतम्बिलवित | pi I mil bU D a 
EC मिताचा | mil | a nil. i pest db d 2. 
Bl. तोड oni (| Dol जन तोटक ul m ॥ mM 3. 
पञ्चचामर : $ " 
9. Eu _. (I2 syls. to nil. nil. “ | DI 
a pada) i : 
॥0. | रुचिरा ही... करी: | p TIUS 
COMMANDE c र 9 y | l 
ll. | वसन्तोतलका | nil. | —— nil Nic 
EU o-————— eee 66 258 
| t 246 das | padas padas 
a T pad o a कहा padas pa ee 
[7:83 per | (53 per | Cae | ( eon) 
| Rereentages”| cant) a | cent) i £ 
E Ses 
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Jt will be seen in the above table that the vase 
6 to LL, namely दतविलाम्व्रत, प्रमिताक्षरा,ताटक,प5चच'मर, रुचिरा ME 
are absent from the unsymmetrical stanzas of bot RN 
first and ihe second kinds in Adi with the हग oan ; Ke 
which is found in the unsymmetrical me of th i 
kind only. Another point which deserves notice is i. Ln 
verses of these stanzas are seen to cross the Vedi? क, E 
limit in the Matsya- a fact not so prominent in Adi Es f 
verses are रुचिरा aud वसन्ततिलका, of which the former is प 
Adi. 

As a natural consequence of the increase in the 
number of the classical padas in the Matsya, we find 
a corresponding decrease in the non-classical pàdas there 
as is shown below. 


Total non-classical padas in the 
unsym. sts. of the Vrtta type. 


Adi(MB.) | Matsya. 


—— M 
Total number of verses ' 509 : (55 
599 : (55 per cent) | 28;(£ , t 

along with percentages. | 592; (55 per cent) | 2I8;(46 per cent) 


number of varieties of 
rhythms found in them. (I2 per 00) 


2 ५ I n = 


72 | 42 


(48 per 200) 
Ni A 


The increase by about 6 per cent. in the matsya varieties 


of rhythms leads us to consider them in more detail, a8 
ly shows that the verses of the matsya are 


ii apparent 
hose of Adi—a point which is liable 


more irregular than t 
to go against our previous VIEWS, MT... 

skrit 
Vrtta- 


J, These are tw 
prosody. The one given 
ratnakara (3°66) only. 
manjari (2° 6° 4) and h 
the Matsya in 82 instances. 


o meires of this name found 
here has ]2 syllables to a padi 
Another variety of the same name is found m toonai 
as J6 syllables toa pada. ‘The Jater variely 25 oun 
The scheme for both the varieties is dill 
4 " ] one it is 
ihe first. variety, it is v EY | a | ied | —~— | ; for the second 0 

shi ; ling of 
eid | ess || a v Csi Sa ear sree dg, nothing but a doubling 


Pramanika pada ~—~ | ~~~ 
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We have already seen that some new elassi 
rhythms are present in the gr 
of these padas, namely, 


cal pada- 
oup of classical padas Some 
द्रतविलम्बित, तोटक and वसन्तातलका, are seen 
in the process of formation among the non-classical group? 
The increase in the Matsya varieties of non-elasscol 
rhythms, therefore, does not go against the process of 
| development, A Strong support to this fact is 
also found in the greater rhythmical regularity in the non- 
classical verses of the Matsya than in those of Adi, as is 
shown in the following table. 


pu —. 


V m. Tote ber cendi 5 
ता classified Total number of varieties of rhythms 


according to the found in— 
number of RRS. 
syllables in 
them. Adi parva (MB.)| Matsyapurana. 


3 (found only in ue 
Verses of 40 syllables. 2 portion common to 
: j MB. (Adi). 


Verses of L syllables. | 32 
१ s yor o n eaaa — रो 
Verses of I2 syilables. BU 
E ; Eun —— 
Verses of I3 syllables 5 
es 
Sn -+ — ® n 
a nil 
Verses 5 sylla .| == eee 
of L5 syllables. | foa EA 


ro Ex. 


F 4 . 40—43. 
l For a detail treatment of them vide pp 
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ACTAS tai : : 

Again, a detailed examination of these varieti 
` yt SS s Ne 2 SEO 
e t ms hows that those of Adi include almost! all d 
rhythmieal varieties of the Matsya —a proof that ther ^ 
a" a t hj ` 7 t 3 e 7 ` 7 x m S 
greater rhythmical regularity in the matsya. In ord 

ENS os sh t su "der to 
show this we shall now take up one or two particuk 
examples. E 

Ww i 

We note down below a group of rhythmical varieties 
whieh we eall Vam$astha? varieties as found in both the 
works, (Matsya and Adi). 


Adi parva— 

E RE 2 ae 2 Moo 3rd syl. is sh. 

SL LA = y " : ih o 

. garcia » ;, ord aud "th are 
5 short. 

4, V—————————— y if 3rd, "th syls. are 
short and the Sth 
syl. is long. 

Matsyapurana. 

L oe > 5 if Sth syl long and 


Tih short. 
Here we notice that the scheme of the Matsya is 
contained in the schemes of Adi where it appears as the 
fourth variation noted above. Tn order to compare these 
two groups of variations we will have to find out a common 


scheme out of the Adi variations which we put as follows:— 
v- SSS ~ ~ TUE 


lc Tye TN uL MS 
found only in 


3. The following three varieties are the exceptions, being 


a= (|) दतविलम्म्रित (2) तोटक; (3) वसन्तांतलका ; 

a msa also. 

ty within bracket 
the rhythu to 


the Matsy 
2. Vamsastha includes Tndravai 


2, The long (—) or short í 77) quantity 
uantities, indicates the change requi red to brinz 


classical type. 


s wrillen over the 
the eorre pn ing 
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| Here we notiee that the 
namely the 3rd, 5th and 7th 
Matgya only two syllables 


quantities of these syllables 
are uncertain, while in the 
| » namely, the 5th and 7th are S 

affected, the 3rd syllable having attained fixity. Again the 
comparison of the common schemes! for the Vaan 
variations also shows that the Matsy 


a scheme has undergone 
a definite development. ड 


We have so far offered a comparative metrical survey 
of the Mahabharata—more particularly of the Adiparva-and 
the Matsyapurana and we have been led to the conclusion 
that the metres of the Matsyapurana are rhythmically more 
developed than those of the Mahabharata or the Adiparva. 
Believing in the historical development of metres we hold 
now that the Mahabharata (ineluding Adi) is a work 
prior to the Matsyapurana. 

Having got this sound basis, we now proceed lo think 
over the main questions at issue, namely the genuineness of 
the common portions of the MB. and the Matsya noted before 
on page 2. As we have to proceed on the metrical grounds 
first, we will have to omit at present the following portions 
as they are not important from the metrical क of pe. 

Corr i ions m the 

MB.(Adi) neo a 


| I. 4853-58 à 

| ०9-03 rj 

| eee 24, 55-7. 

| I. 69'35-6l í I. 69. _35-6L(Adi) 

| The latter portion, namely, 5: 5577 (Matsya) 


l. The following are the common ss pom 
Adiparva. (Vaisvadevi variation). 


MTS SNS OR 


variations) 


= - LL 


Matsya. 390) 
(-) 5 A ilei 
WA हि certain, while in the 
f the spa e "Mh. syllables having 


In the first scheme the quantities 0 e se«nd an 


second only four remain in that state; th 
attained fixity. 
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written in dimeter stanzas with whom we are not dealin 
in the present paper. The former, though written ip the 
trimeter stanzas, has scarcely any metrical difference worth 
consideration. 


We are thus left with the only portion iid Adi) 


5—42 (Matsya) 
which contains the story of ययाति and other connected events 


in full detail. 
SECTION Il. 


Comparison of the metres of the ययातिर्चारत portion of 
the Maísyapurüna wilh those of the rest of the 
Matsyapurdana. 


We have already said in the introductory part of the 
essay that the textual differences in the two versions of the 
ययातिचरित sometimes affect the meter. Our aim in the next 
section is to examine closely these differences and to find 
what light they throw on the main problem. In order to pre- 
pare the ground for this we will have to look carefully into 
the relative position occupied by the metres of the ययातिचरित 
porition of the Matsya and the rest of the Purana. This 
is intended to show how the metres of the two parts of the 
Matsya are mutually related. Whether the metres of the 
other part of the Matsya form a natural ‘sequel to those of 
the anama portion or the two parts have distinct metrical 
features of their own. If it is found that the metres of the 
ययातिचरित portion have distinct features of their QS and 
are not connected with those of the other part, it M. 
strengthen our belief more and more in the gon Pi 
of the ययातिचरित of the MB. (Adi). We, therefore, up. 
to eompare as briefly as possible the metres of 
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portion of the Malsya with those of the resl of the 
Matsyapurana to be called henceforward Parts I and II 
respectively. 

The table following gives the details required for 
comparison. As there are no stanzas of the jàti type in 
Part I, we omit them in the following table from Part II 
as we have already dealt with them in detail. 
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From the above table we gather the following few 
facts :— 

T. In Part II, unsymmetrical stanzas increase by 
845 per cent and present at the same time several new 
classical varieties already noted in the preceding table 
on page 749. 

IT. In Part IT, unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
inerease by 48 per cent followed by the decrease of those 
of the 2nd kind by 45 per cent. 

III. The number and the varieties of classical padas 
considerably increase in Part II. Some of these varieties 
go beyond the Vedic trimeter limit. 

We can conclude on the basis of the above facts that 
the metres of the two parts of the Matsya widely differ 
from one another. We shall be in a better position to 
speak more definitely in this connection after we have 
closely examined the non-classical pada-rhythms of both 
the parts as it will decide the question of comparative 
rhythmical regularity in the unsymmetrical stanzas of both 
the parts. हक 

In order to do this we shall note down all the varieties 
of the non classical rhythms of both the parts side by side 
in the following table. "s 

N. B. The following method has been NI E 
[Os stato is i "s Ee in the pada- 
varieties according to 3 num - adt e कल, 
rhythms. In column * we giv WS e du 
In the 3rd column we give the seria n? 


roximate 
of rhythms along with or Pi w rhythms 
classical pada to which each of eu 
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may correspond if the changes indicated therein are allowed 
to take place. [n indicating these changes in the quantity 
of syllables in different positions, the numerical figures 
are used to denote the position of the syllables indicated 
by the figure. Thus ‘3’ means ‘3rd syllable. In the next 
two columns we give the actual number of occurrences of 
the varieties. The last one we reserve for remarks. 
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Remarks. 


] The common scheme for 
these padas is 


| w 

== -- -~ -(a@) or 
JV----~ =- (b) 
| The common scheme for 
m these is:— 
TT  —--(e) or 
EV. (5 
J 


Tf the syl. before cae. is re- 
garded as~ it will become? 
If the positions of 2ud and 
srd Syl. are interchanged it 
will become zo 


|| The rhythmical variations 


; coming under the varieties 
[IO to 47 are called here 
| by one name, the Vatormi 
ariations. The following 
jis the common scheme for 
these variations 


A NS SNS | 


| The common scheme for शा० 
| variations is:— 


he es 
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Tt will be seen from the above table that we can divide 


all these rhythmical variations into three broad classes. 


(i) The rhythms common to both the parts. Such are 
only 6 rhythms (out of 42) namely Nos. 4, 6, T(being £o(so) 
variations, 27 and 30 being a» variations.) 


(it) The varieties of rhythms found in Part I exclusively. 


These are the following :—Nos. 8, 97 ( £e variations), 
J0—L7 (ate variations), i383 —20 (mo variations), 2 (वें varia- 
tions), 22—23 (&» variations) and 33—38. 

(iii) The varieties of rhythms found in Part II exelusive- 
ly. These are Nos. 39 (zafatoirregular) 39, 42 (as«aiaevaria- 
tions) and 4L (Iz variation). 

T'he general impression from the small number of 

F š pie E 
our common varieties (group?) viewed along with he 
increasing number of those of Part I, is that the varieties of 
Part II have undergone some development. 

In order to get more definite information regarding 
the above fact we shall now deal with each group of 
rhythms separately and sclect the important variations for 
our treatment. 

Yomi fi : re first aer Indra- 

Coming to the first group we firs come across s 
vajrà varintions which seem to have remained prae ion y 
both the parts, though a little 


in the same stage in ia 
ity is visible in Part IT 


development and a greater regular 
in the absence of Nos. S and 9 there. The absence of No. 8. 
(2-2 - ~ +४- ~--)-€0if Sh deserve notice as it 
art LE (Matsya) after 
iations since 


a 


E ah 
ceases to be for the first time in I | 
having persisted along with the other akip var | 
र i i N VY eer 
the Vedas down to theepies No 9 C7 77777. down to the epics. No. 9 C 
- ions of the group (i). 


l. Woe shall speak about them along with the variat 
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- -3 is perhaps a chance variation and consequently dig. 
appears in Part II ‘his variety of rhythm has no history 
behind it. 


We begin to see greater development than we have seen 
above, as soon as we come to the next common group of 
variations, namely, the Vaisvadevi variations appearing in 
our table as Nos. 27 and 30. A comparison of the common 
schemes of this variation for both the parts will verify the 
above statement. 


The common scheme of the Vaisvadevi variations for 
Part I is as follows :— 


Ww WY So No we ~ 


The similar scheme for the 2nd part stands thus :— 


५...” Ww wwe wy 


In the first scheme we find that the quantities of 5 


syllables are uncertain while in the 2nd only 3 quantities 
remain in that condition. 


The svllables which assume fixity in the second scheme 
are the 5th, and the 8th both of which become long’. 


SNS OTI MEM. NR 

ग. How do these syllables become long in the course of development ? We shall 
try to explain this. Looking at all the variations we find that out of II variations there 
are 9 in which , either the 3rd or the 6th or both syllables together are uncertain, From 
the above description we at once como to know the rhythmical nature of the pada 
which favours the long quantity of the 5th and Sth syllables. What is this favour due 
६0 is our next question. 


We know that the long quantity of the 2nd and the 4th syllables has noyer boen 


affected, so the —— ~ —required a pause somewhere after the 4th a T gura 
: " ayllablo. The caesur: 
eenia not come immediately after the 4th syllable as it involved the awkward prolonga- 
lon of the post—caesural portion, It could not go beyond the 7th for doing 
a similar harm to the pre-caesural portion. It could not come after the 7th as its 
aati was always short, again it could not be put after tho Gth as its quantity was 
tle onging. It had therefore to come after the 5th syllable which was proferably 
f. by 000028 0000408078 came there, quantity of the 5th syllable had to bo fixed as 
Ours a preceding long quantity in order to 
The very fact that the 5th long Ta 
: i ong quantity for the 8th syllable, Becaus 
case the 6th remained uncertain and the 7th syllable had to donate. A beinz fixed 
) 8 
2s such, tho rhythm of the verse and moro i 5 LR ich 
particularly of the foot — | ~~~ (whic 
rel from the store circumstances) would Be epulae by MN Therefore, 
th Hythe nocessity. ‘Tho cher fe ५0. GO room llle was fot to bo 
i j e on the 8th syllabl i ici 
maintain the rhythmical effect under all the aboye 0 MEUM AE AL 
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Coming to the next varieties found in Part I exclu- 
sively; given under group), we at once notice the pre- 
gence of fully developed Vatormi and Salini padas in Part 
JI and the absence of any variations of these rhythms in 
the same part, from which we are led to conclude that from 


— 
— 


ee S — ५...” | wey wae’ 


— — — — (common scheme 


for the Vatormt variations of Part I) and J J — — | — 
c4 — — (common scheme for the Salini variations 
of Part I) we at once come to (in Part II). 

2 ---- | ४ *”४ = 5 5 Golly oll 
Vatormi pada) and 

a ee नि (fully developed 

Salinipada). 

respectively. 

From the manner in which the Vatormi and Salini padas 
follow the corresponding variations of Part I we feel 
inclined to think the development in this case is rather 
sudden and that the metrical variations of Part II do not 
naturally follow those of Part Vie 

Further, in the rhythm (No. 94) 7“ 7 oc ER 


SR . 
—— ~ XZ we recognise the अ्रमिताक्षरा rhythm which we 


find in a completely developed form namely, — è 
E ~ _in Pus Th development of जलघरमाला 
and ललिता variations (Nos. 33, 35) is perhaps still to take 
place as no development of these is found in Part I or EL. 
We omit the remaining variations of group (ii) now and 


ieti ich are found 
turn to tl iderati f those varieties which ar 
e consideration 0 

DEC eee These are 


exclusively in Part I, given in group (ili). : 
the iem gdire and वसन्तति variations. We shall take them up one 


by one, 


— > 
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तोटक variation (No. 4). 
In st.* 29 (अध्याय 054) we come across the rhythm — ~_ 


uo wn padas ‘a "and ' 


d. This we 
recognise to be the complete तोटक rhythm But the padag 
tb" and more particularly fe ° attract notice, Pada ‘p> 
can be regarded to be तोटक by reading it as भवभावमर्ताव महानुच््रतः, 
omitting =a: to be connected with the (c) pada. 


In the above pada (5) the only possible defect lies in 
the quantity of the I0th syllable namely 3) which according 
to the general rule ought to be taken as long being a संयुक्तादे 
syllable. But we have decided in favour of the optional 
quantity of संयुक्कादे syllables, in cases like these being every- 
where guided by the consideration of rhythm. We have, 
therefore, regarded ato be short here. We are now left 
with the (c) pada which we read as follows :— 

प्रभव : पुनरर्थिवचो5मिविस्तृतः 


५...“ ५- wwe, ~ ~ — A 


Here we find the तोटक rhythm maintained up to 
the I0th syllable, namely sfà. The last 3 syllables forming 
the foot—~— deserve notice. 

According to the dizs rhythm this foot ought to 
be —— which we can get either by omitting the first long 
syllable in—~—or by omitting the last syllable and. inter- 
changing the position of—~, giving the form ~—, What- 
ever change might be suggested the fact remains all the 
same, namely that तोटक rhythm is seen here in a crude 


en 


* Th following is the stanza referred to: 
न gaa चराचरभूतगतं 

भवभावमतीवः मद्वानुच््रितः । प्रभवः 
पुनरर्थिवचोऽमिविस्तृतः | 

श्रवणोपम कातुकभावक्ृतः ]54-29 
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The same thing more or less takes place in the 
द्रतीवलीम्वत variation (No. 37) found in 286° I7a®). 
Here the last three padas have fully developed द्रतविले० 


g ति विधान d Ra am 
rhythm ‘The first pada namely <. ~ स्या p 


maintains the same rhythm as far as the 8th syllable ‘i’, 


The last four syllables giving us the foot—~— — deserve 
notice. According to the zwe rhythm this foot 
ought to be ~—~—. This will take place if the final 


syl. in “0 ण is omitted and one short syl. added before the 
foot— 7 —, resulting in J——. Our next variation is 
No. 42, the वसन्तति० (variation). There are 4 iden- 
tical cases of this variation namely I00. LO c ) 00. Il a ; 


I00I2 a, e ©, All these 4 instances have the common 
scheme namely, 


Yn’ {w — — VY. ५... WY 


In this we can easily recognise the वसन्ततिलका rhythm with 
the only difference that the first two syllables are short 
instead of one long syllable in their place. If we assume 
that two short syllables are equal to one long syllable and 
allow the same to take effect in the initial portion of the 
above rhythm, we will get a fully developed वसन्ततिलका pada. 
Our next variation of group (ii) is No. 89 (— — ~— 
YS —) found im I26:34a, b (cal. edition). 
The padas run thus: 


3 The stanza runs as follows:— 
इति विधानिमिदं farsi, 
कनककल्पक्षतीवीनेवदकम्‌ | 
पठंति य: स्मरतीह तथेक्तते, 
स पदमेति पुरन्द्रसेवितम्‌ I| 
2 Other padas in these stanzas aro full वसन्तति० padas. 
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du हिमे च वषौसु च सुंचमानो 
ad हिमं च वर्ष च निशां दिनं च 
In them we find that the वसन्ततिलका rhythm ig 
ed in the middle of pada as is shown below, 


suppress 
0 
E SANTÉ LI | 2202... (बसन्तति ण scheme) 
~~ 
? x 
_—— Vv — — ~ — | 0-7 — — rite rhythm 
suppressed Ye 


In the fuil and the suppressed schemes we notice how 
the two short syllables, namely the 5th and the 6th have 
been contracted into one long, namely the 5th. Hence, 
tracing backwards we hold that the Vasantatilaka pada 
has come out of the latter pada above by subjecting the 
long quantity of its 5th syllable to the process of resolution, 


SECTION Ill. 
Metrical evidence brought to bear on the genuine- 
ness of the MB. (Adi) version of ययातिचरित 

Judging on the basis of facts presented in connection 
with the metrical comparison of the two parts of the Mat- 
saya purana, we find that the metres of Part I have, at 
almost every step, distinct features of their own and 
that the metres of Part II have undergone a distinct 
development and are therefore not metrically interrelated 
io those of Part I to which they do not forma natural 
sequel. It might be further inferred from the above fact 
that the first part, namely the ययतिर्चारेत of the Matsya 
does not form a part and parcel to the rest of the work 
to which it seems to have been added as an extraneous 
appendage. 
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We are now in a better position than before to exa- 
mine the metrical differences’ of the two versions of 
the ययातिचरित. A metrical survey of these is to 
be found in the following tables according to our previous 
method of metrical analysis. 


(i) Textual differences which do not affect the metre have not been taken into 


considerat 
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Besides the above analysis we can algo classify all the 
verses having textual differences into four classes on the 
basis of the nature of metrical differences present therein. 

Class I| .—Verses which are non-classical in the MB. 

(Adi) become ciassical in the Matsya. 
Class II.—-Verses which are non-classical in the MB. 
(Adi) remain non-classical in the Matsya. 
Class [il-—Verses which are classical in the MB. 
(Adi) remain classical in the Matsya. 
Class [/.—V erses which are classical in the MB. 
(Adi) become non elassical in the Matsya. 

N. B.—(I) The verses of classes I and IV change 
their character, while those of classes II and III do not 
do so. But this does not mean that the verses of the 
middle classes (IT and IIT) cannot undergo any develop- 
ment. ‘They can and they do present signs of more or less 
regularity in one or the other version. 

(2). The change in the metrical character of the 

verses of the first three classes in general and of the first 

| class in particular does not require any explanation as it is 

| quite consistent with our previous views. The case is other- 

wise with the verses of the last class and demands ex- 

planation. Weare now in a position to explain the im- 

portant metrical differences found in the two versions of 
। the ययातिच० in the order of the table given on page 49. 

First of all we find that the number of symmetrical 
stanzas increases by 4 in the Matsya version. Coming. to 
particular instances we find that one stanza namely, 42, 9 
is altogether omitted in the MB. (Adi) version. Hus 
other three stanzas which become symmetrical in the 


Matsya version are as follows:— 
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Matsya. (l) 2543 (2) 3L'26 (3) 40°7 
Adi. CD) 70°50. (2) 7624 (3) 85°7. 
We shall now go to each instance separately and try to 
see how this change takes place. T7 
For reference we give the actual padas in which the 


differenee is seen. 


MB. (Adi). Matsya 
( 7053 2543 
a, 6 = $o a6 - £o 
b = बं०( न त्वाइशमिर्त्यमनुप्रशोचते ) ) = ol. शोचेत्‌ ) 
d = सेन्द्राश्च देवा वसवोऽथाश्विनौ च = (सेन्द्राश्च देवावसवोऽश्विनो च) 
(2) 76°24 3I-I6 
a= ( न नर्मयुक्तमनृतं हिनस्ति) a == इं०न नमैयुक्क वचनं festa) 
b, ८, d= ġo ORCA =o 
(3) 857 40°7 
a, b, 6 =° a, b, oto 
d=( विमुच्यारण्ये स्वशरारधातून ) == ई (grar त्वरण्ये 0t) 
We find in these instances that with the little difference 


in reading (without affecting the meaning at all ) the rhyth- 
mical regularity has been introduced in the Matsya. 
This has been obviously done under the increasing influence: 
of the classical element of the Matsyapurana proper, i. e., 
Part II. 

Coming next to the unsymmetrical stanzas we find that 
their number decreases in the Matsya by 7 and the number 
of unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind increases by 4. 
This naturally results in the decrease (in the Matsya) in 
MN n of unsymmetrical stanzas of the second kind 

y JT. 


— ——— À—À 
— — का 


{There are no unsymmetrical stanzas of ind in t 
There are two such stanzas in Ad. rion Md 


UTE Trimmer ~ — n 
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The two unsymmetrical stanzas of the third kind 


(in Adi) become unsymmetrical of the second kind in the 
Matsya in the following manner. 


MB. (Adi) Matsya 
855 है 40% 
q = अशिव्पणीबी गुणवाश्चव नित्यम्‌ ८ == इ० So ARA नित्यं 
paz जितेन्द्रियः adat Aaga: b —(same as in Adi) 
e == अनोकशायी लघुरप्रचारः € = इं०(उ० *... fam: 
d == चरन्देशानेकचरः स fra: d = (same 88 in Adi) 
B. (Adi) Matsya, 
| 49/23 


6 == a: quai निगिगाय वा० 3 D) a—same as in Adi वा०- 3 7. 
pe प्रतस्थे बिपिन aade: qoif 3,6 D) b = ऋद्धामहीमद्दां «oif 3 | 
6 == मेत्यानश्वानेकशतान्‌ GAIT c == grege 
d= तदा देवा पुण्यभाजो भवन्ति (शाळा | |) d = ur ifl | (same as 
in Adi). 
Jn the first example we find that the rhythm ~ — ~— 
EL —.— — (a and c) MB: which we Haves ice 
among वैश्वदेवी variations (4e पि, 3,6 long) is replaced by 
the Indravajrà rhythm in the Matsya. We hold that this 
has not been done for metrical reasons only because the 
same वैश्वदेवी variation is also found in about 0 places in Part 
l (Matsya) and in one pada in Part II (Matsya). The 
occurrence of this rhythm in Part LL is more significant and 
decides in favour of“? this rhythm being regarded as not 
totally objectionable. | OR. 
The very fact that the readings of the Maisya suit the 
context better than the readings of the MB, (Adi) makes 


Sey _ तन न 


(i) The following is the pada :— 
नमः सवित्रे रसनां शंकरे च (55.3 C.) 


—— 


— — — -e E — 


Gi) The very liet that there is only ० 
variation shows that though it was no 


ecurrence of this rhythmical 
लासी त yet it was tolerated. 
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us think the Matsya readings are t he results of the wo rkine 
of the desire for textual improvement under the guidance 
of rhythm. 

In the second instance’, the Matsya readings are seen 
to undergo a definite rhythmical development as al ready 
indicated. ‘The second line of the stanza, though r emaing 
non-classical in the Matsya is yet seen to have greater re- 
gularity in the fact that it approaches the Vatormi rhythm 
in greater degree than the corresponding liue of the MB, 
(Adi) approaches the Vai$vadevi rhythm. ‘The third line of 
the same stanza shows remarkable development by becomino 
elassical-Salini-in the Matsya without doing serious harm 
to the meaning 

We shall now turn to account the differences in reading 
of the same stanza. The omission of the phrase ....प्रतस्थे विपिन 
in the Matsya is important. We read in the M B. (Adi) 
version of the summary of the story attached in the very 
beginning of the ययातिचरित that ययाति observed penance on 
the waa’. The lines run thus :— 

ततः स नृपशादूलः ५ राज्येऽभिषिच्य च 

ततः सुचरिते कृत्वा gA महातपाः 

कालेन महता पश्चात्‌ कालधर्ममुपेयिवान्‌ 

कारविला त्वनशनं सदारः tae (MB. p 69:80—Gl.) 

The above portion has been abridged in the Matsya as 
follows :— 


ततः स gm : पष राज्येऽभिषिच्य च 70 ab. 
कालेन महता पश्चात कालधर्मसुपोयिवान, 7L ab. 


(Matsya 24. 70 - ॥. 
$ 8745 (MB.) 
de a5 o (Matsya) "ted on p, 767 


| ê. The name of a mountain also called HIFR ef, बनपर्व MB. III 32°9. 
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Here, we see that because the event of ययाते!8 going to 
forest and doing penance on Wg" is omitted in the 
summary given in the Matsya it is quite consistenily omitted 
in the real story. Thus the readings in question agree with 
the events of the summary given in respective works. 

Keeping this point in view when we find no explanation 
ofthe fact given in the Matsya how ययाति spent his long 
continued last days" after he had given everything to the 


Brahmans, we are led to conclude that the auothor did not, 


perhaps, notice the inconsistency arising in leaving the 
event contained in प्रतस्थे विपिने ete. and "wa: सुचरितं कृत्वा pg: मह्वातपाः? 
and keeping at the same time, “कालेन agar पश्चात्‌ कालधमैमुषोथेवान्‌ * 


That थयाति spent his last days quite idly, without 
doing anything useful (as suggested by the Matsya version) 
is not at all desirable and proper, more so in comparison to 
सुचीरतं war of Adi. 

Coming to the next difference? in reading in the same 
stanza, we find that the rhythmical consideration is more 
kept in view than any other motive. The rhytim in 
Rear. This is 
found only in [(0) cases in Part I and only in one example 
in Part II which shows the rapidly decreasing use of this 
rhythm in the Matsyapurana proper (Part ID. J. B.--In 
our comparison of the ययातिचरित versions so far, we have 
found the following motives at work to whieh the textua. 


मेष्यानश्वानेकशातान्‌ सुरूपान we put under 


differences so far seem to be due to. 
l. The rhythmical consideration. This plays an im- 
portant Dortant part among the symmolrica sonne among the symmetrical stanzas- 


l. Gf, कालेन महता पश्चात्‌ 
2. Cf. 87"45 C. (Adi) and 42°23 C. (Matsya). 
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2. The desire to abridge the MB. version of the 
story. This spirit is seen throughout the Matsya version 
of the story. 

3. 4 eombined working of (he above two motives, 

Turning to the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
we find from our table that there are three stanzas more in 
the Matsya (Part I) than in the Adi (Part I-A). But as one 
stanza which is unsymmetrical of the 2nd kind in Part I 
becomes unsymmetrical of the first kind in Part I-A, we 
get actually four such stanzas which are unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the 2nd kind in Part I-A, but become un- 
symmetrical of the first kind in Part I. We shall take them 


up one by one. 


(0) MB. (Adi) Part I-A. Matsya (Part [.) 
0:22. 88°22. 
6 — ure 6 == ano 
b = admi वरितमुपागतोस्मि b =o (समीच्य चैनामहमागतो$स्मि) 
6 = we if, L € = शा ० if, l. 
= gre d — are, 


The slight change in reading in the (b) pada above is 
seen to be guided by the sense of rhythm. The (Adi), Part 
I-A rhythm of the same pada, MATIN न्य न्य dec 
—~— = is altogether absent from the Matsyapurana 
proper, (Part II) and from the Matsya ‘Part I) as well. 

This very fact seems to have led to the rhythmical | 
change as found in Part I (3829 b.) | 


MB. (Adi) Part T—A Matsya (Part I.) 


(it) 6677 4776 
oS SS E M d 
0 = न तुल्यतेनः uzd कामयेत a = ġo (ण हि कामये) 
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b = sea पार्थिव पार्थिव: सन्‌ शा० } == शा० (मं पार्थिवात्‌ पा...... 


€ — Fle 
d = ge 


The above changes in reading are clearly due to the con- 
sideralions of metre. A general improvement in meaning 
has also taken place by replacing the general विधिलिड form 
कामयेत by the first person present form कामये in pada ‘a’ and 
by removing the ellipsis in pada ‘b’ by putting maa, for 


पार्थिव . 
MB. (Adi) Part I-A. Matsya—Part I. ` 
(iit) 875 42:5 
a == वार @ == वार 
b = qo if 7 b = वा० if Il, 
c == (ग्रह न ard प्रतिगन्ता नरेन्द्र) ८ =वा० (agar) 
d = शाः d = Me 
(ii) 86°7 2'6 
| a = To a= वाळ 
| ७ == ममापि लोका यदि सन्तीह तात b ६० (यदि सन्ति तात) 
6 —do NEG E 
d = xo de 


Tn the above two stanzas the metrical consideration is 


seen at work in slightly changing the text. 

Besides the four instances given above, there are lwo 
more among the unsymmetrical stanzas of ths first kind 
| Which also show rhythmieal development. We cannot 
put them under the same category as the other four cases, 
namely under class I, as the character of the metrical 
differences present in them throws them under the third 
class. That this is so is seen from the fact that they re- 
main all the time the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first 
kind, as their verses change from one classical variety to 


another. ‘These stanzas are the following :—. 
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MB. (Adi), Part =A. ४0:90: 
(i) 70°52 25°45 
a, =वं० a, b= Fe 
c=aTe ऋषेः पुत्रे तमेथो वापि पोत्रम्‌ ८६० ऋषेः सुपुत्र तमथाः 
पि WHA 
d—&o d= £o 
(ii) 844— 394 
a=ae if li. ate if, ll 
b, eto b, ०= 
d=ae if ll. d=%o (3 
क्षीणे पुण्ये बहुधा प्रतरन्ति क्षितो Mate बहुधा प्रयान्ति 


In both these cases the Indravajra rhythm is seen 
io have been preferred to vatormi rhythm, a fact quite 
consistent with the process of metrical evolution. We, 
(therefore, think that the Matsya readings are more de- 
veloped than the Adi readings, We also notice that the 
reading of ‘d’ pada (Part I), चितौ fafa बहुधा प्रयान्ति in more 
clear than ‘ait पुण्ये aga प्रतनन्ति' (Part I-A), 

The state of things found in the unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the second kind in Part Iis not quite the same 
as that seen in the instances examined upto this time. We 
have not yet come across the metrical differences which 
characterise class IV. Such cases are found among the 
stanzas of the above kind in about I4 instances. 

We shall now record important cases of metrical differ- 
ences, following the classwise classification given on: 
page 46. 


(i) The stanza containing the above reading runs as follows:— 
इमं भामं नरकं ते पर्तान्त, 


लालप्यमाना नरदैव सर्वे | 
ते TIBET, 
«Hy पुण्य ager प्रत्रनन्ति (Mp, Adi, 644). 


The Matsya reading for the last pada is fact faafe बहुधा प्रयान्ति, 
(Matsya 39480.0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Verses coming under Class J), 
MB. (Adi-Part =A) Matsya (Part I). 
(4). "0'5lb—sroif LL, उयते सन्नपरित qama 25 iib—io 
उपस्थितं मत्तपस:प्रभावात्‌ 


(2). 70544 25:48b= 
a=a मां पथा व्यभिचरन्ति नित्यं a= एभिव्येथ प्रस्तुतो दानवैर 
(3). 70°65 25°56 
पुत्रों भूखा भावय भावितो माम्‌ 
_ Wo if "il a=we 
£o if 38, पुत्रों yar निष्कमस्वोदरान्मे 
(4). 70°66 25°57 
८== (कचोऽभिरूपस्तत्तणाद्‌ त्रह्मणस्य) Ce VARTE IAT 
(5१. 83I 38 
c= (ais खुरसिध्दर्षिलोकात्‌ ) c—io 


( . . SÈ सुरासिद्धलो०, . .) 
(6). 83'2 382 
b==( तेनाभिवादं भवतां न प्रयुञ्जे) ॥-० 
(.. .न युव्जे) 
CD. 888 38:3 


८==(यो विद्यया तपसा संफ्राद्व:) Cale 
(यो वे विद्वांस्तपंसा........) 


| (8). 834 384 
| d= (यथा चेषामनुकूलस्तथा सन्‌) d= &o 
| (पतदात्मनैषां प्रतिकूलवादी) 
| (9). 843 398 
ताने त॒द्‌ न्ति पततः प्रपातम्‌ 655३० | 
c तुद्‌ (5७ तुदन्ते . . « Y 


—— 


of this class refer to p. 40. 


A (i). This reading is found in T and 3 
“Anand, edi, 39*8c-foot-note under the e pada), 
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Verses of Class I—conlinued. 
MB. (Adi Part [—A). Matsya (Part I), 

(0). 84'l0c—ame ifl, (सवे तथ्या. . . ) 39"0८-- ao (त. . . 
In some of the instances the metrical consideration 
is seen to be solely at work. In some, of course, the desire 
io improve the meaning controlled and guided by 
metre takes effect. The latter cases secm to be the follow- 

ing :—We note the serial number only (2), (3) (4). 


Verses of Class II 


Verses whieh are non-classieal in the MB: (Adis 


Part I A) remain non-classical in the Matsya (Part [) in 
the unsymmetrical stanzas of the second kind. 


MB. (Adi—Part I AY. Matsya (Part 7). 
I 70%] 25°44 
zm» if 37 Aur s 3 
d= goit7s (संजीविता वव्यते चेव भुयः) (--(यो वच्यते....) वै ० ¡£ 3 7 
2. 70°59 25°50 
b = (स्मरामि सवे यच यथा चं त्तम्‌ ) == वे ० if 3, 8 7 (स्व स्मरेयं") 
3. 70°60 255! 
वा००† ], 3] zm °c 
d= दपः Ts (ति स्थिते कथमेचातिवत्तेत्‌ ) d -- वामिवाधते बं० 5 DU s 
4, 833 383 
b = स वे राजन्नात्रिकः कथाचित. b= इति व~ 
9. 834 38:4 
bale if 3 azasi पापलोके == aE 3 Defeat sur पापलोक्यम्‌ 
6. 835 ae 


Seed oi — “>>> 


b= Fi i art दासि rs n 
Tit, 3 Raami नाधिगता त TH D—£oifT 8 ..नो sira 
` CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Verses of Class II—continued. 


MB. (Adi—Part A) Maisya (Part T) 
7, 843 39°3 
८ = वै० if 80 (किंवा विराशाः कस्य धामोपयान्ति) = शा० 9 | किं विशिष्टाः) 
8 846 39:6 


c 


6 = Toif l, 3 ! यदातु तान्‌ वितुदन्ते वयांसि ० = वे if l, 3, 6 / यदा तु ate... 


9. 852 40:9 

6 = ĝo if 6, L, agar गृरुकमैस्वचोयः a = (--सुचोद्यतः) 
]0. 866 Al'5 

c= if l, 2, 6 / कुत आयातः कतमस्यां दिशि लम्‌ ८ ==कुत आगतः 


प्रमिताक्षरा if 8, l s. 


ll. 866 405 


6 ==वै० if 3, 5, 8 l तांस्ते ददानि mma प्रपातम्‌ ०==बे० if 3, 5, 6 |... मि 
पतमानस्य राजन्‌ 


2. 873 42°3 
a=%o if 3, 5, 8 ! तस्ते ददामि मा प्रपत प्रपातम्‌ 03३० 5 l.f पत मां प्रपातम्‌ 
I3, 874 494 
b = 8eifi,2,G तथा गृहीतं शिशुकाच्छङ्कमानः b= वा० 4, 3 laat छत 
शिशुभावोऽपि राजन्‌ 
I4, 87'8 49'8 


C= qto if L,3, । नचाहं तान्प्रतिपस्त्येद दत्वा C= मत्ता if LI, Ts, afia Tu 
d=ad if 6, T, 8. यत्र त्व 


तात गन्तासि लोकान्‌ 
42°26 


७ SEES ...... 


d =शा if 2 | यत्र गत्वा नानुशोचन्ति ae: 


l5. 8748 
a = ar if l, 3, / wren प्रूवीमीह सत्यम्‌ 


p said बसुमन्तं शिविं च 


b = qaia चोषाशावि तयैव 
es pao if Gon 


will, 8 | 
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We have said before that it is also possible for the 
verses of the second and the third classes to have un dergone 
more or less metrical development one way or the other and 
yet to have retained their original character—elassiea] op 
non-classical. Here and in the next group we come across 
actual instances which if divided on the basis of the above 
fact are seen to fall into the following three sub-classes() ; 

Sub-class I. — Under this class we put those instances 
which show rhythmical development in the Matsya (Part | ) 
of course, by changing more or less their rhythm, 

Sub-class II. —T'he verses under this class practically 
retain their rhythm in the Matsya in spite of the difference 
in reading. 

Sub-class III.— Here we group together those instances 
in which definite rhythmical development cannot at present 
be said to have taken place in spite of rhythmical changes, 
We shall now arrange all the verses of class. 

II. As sub-divided. The serial numbers of the main 


class are given. The figures [हयात 2 are used as indices 
for the MB. and the Matsya. 


Sub-class I. 
MB.—Adi Part I-A, Matsya—Part I. 
EBIB 383 
HIS NT E ey Dia x ANN 


N. B.—The initial foot (~-) of b" has been subjected 
to double anaerusis in b*, resulting in foot ~ ~~ which is 
thythmically the same as the initial foot of Indravajra, 
namely~-~, ence p? practically becomes Indravajra 
in effect, b! remaining irregular. 


9, 852 40:9 
af K 5 a? M us I 
VESTRE ee, oo) -j 


श्रसंबाधा if 8, gs, 
निक NEUE Perros : -Satye-Vrat-Shastri Collection. 
() The same Bub-elassifiention will h 


— —— À 


old good for tho Verses of class IIT. 


| 
| 
I 
| 
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N. B.—In a’ a new metre altogether is seen in m 


formation. 
0 86'6 4lI'5. 
७ = He if lL, 2,6! c? = प्रमिताक्षरा if 8, ll s. 
N. B.—In © a case like the one above is visible, 
[2 979 423 
a? = 8o if 3. 5, 87. =a’ £o if 5 I. 


N. B.—The verse a? approaches Indravajra more than 
a approaches Vaisvadevi. 
43. 874 424 
b! = 3o if ], 3, 67. b? qo = EOS 
In b' these syllables are defective, while in b? only 2 
remain in that condition. 
Sub-class ही, 


MB. (Adi —Part I-A). (Matsya—Part I.). 
2. 7059 25°50 
७२ वै०॥/॥, 3, 8८. b = ło if 3, 87. 
5. 8234 38'4 

= 4oif 3 ! b= if3l 


Sub-class शा. 
N. B.—The quantity of the initial syllable has not been 


Ro द . : N A 
taken into much consideration in NO. lod. 


L 705 Die. z 
d= शा० if 3! a QE 
3. 70°60 29 8: 

Hie, X if lo d == ło if 5/, 7s. 


Sir ou, ts 


3 38'5 b = ६० if 7 
6. 83:5 ४ = ae ifl, 3. 308 0 b =e Ib 48 


39°3 


IRSE = गा 
c= do (i£ 3I. 39'6 
8. 84°6 a= FP if qe 3, 6 i. 


a= qo if ,3 |. 
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Il. 8676 १ I5 
6 = 40 if 3, 5, 87 aeo ILS, 5 6 |, 
l4. 87'8 42'8 
C EB ie i C = E T 
nt fools MUTE 
d >>> > É 9 3 d तित if f 6 Ti 
ii syls. rex Mol - lr. | 0 syls. ता] E dy S. 
]5. 87:48 42°26. 
655 Mo if |, 3]. æ =शा० if 87. 
=wmoifl,3/ छ = mo if], 3 


N. B.—As itis neither our present aim nor necessity 
io trace the historical development of some of the rhythms 
present in sub-class III, we pass on to the verses of class 
TII. 

Verses of Class Ill. 

Verses which are classical in the MB. (Adi) Part I=A 

remain as such in the Matsya (Part ]). 


MB. (Adi—Part I-A) Matsya (Part I). 
l. 866 985 

b —4o (sgazni शतयोननायताम्‌) b २3इ०( ¬ नान्ताम्‌ ) 
2, 848 39°8 

€ =वा० (aai योनिं पवनाग्रानुसारी) ८ == शा० (77 पापषुणयानुसाराम्‌ ) 
3. 86°I8 4]°]7 

6 == वा° (धर्म्य मार्ग यतमानो यशस्यम्‌ ) Mo q— ("चिन्तयानो थशास्यम्‌) 
4. 869 4L'8 


6 ==०(प्रच्छामि त्वां मा प्रपत प्रपातम्‌ ) Ate ८==( मि त्वां प्रपतन्तः प्रपातम्‌) 
N.B.—The sub-classification of these verses being not 
necessary we proceed to the verses of class LV. 


Verses of Class IV. 


Verses which are classical in the MB, (Adi--Parl I 
=A), become non-classical in the Matsya (Part I). 
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MB. (Adi—Part I—A) (Matsya—Part D) 
]. "7056 25:49 
6 go == [तमब्रवीत्केन पथोपनीतो | C= goifT7g 
(केन चेहोपनीतो) 
2, 70°59 25:50 
८ =~ वा०[ नत्वेवं स्यात्तपसः संक्षयो में] ८ = [ ......_तपसः at मे] 
3. 73°65 25:56 


_ देणा 5 
शा० 7 I, 
[मित्त्वा कुणि जीवय मां च तात] 
4. 7069 29°59 
८ io [येनाद्वियन्ते गुरुमचनीयम्‌ ]e == ate if 7 । प्रालेयाद्रिप्रोज्ज्वलभालसंस्थम्‌ ] 


| b ate | अत्मदेह्दादुपनिष्कम्य तात ] 


8. 846 390 
d do [| न भोममन्ये नरकं श्रणोमि | d = [ad भोमं नरकमहं a] 
| 6, S48 39'8 
| ७ == £o [तथा अशातिं परिवत्सराणि] [b र्‍च्च्तथाशीति चैव ठु वत्सराणाम्‌ ] 
7. 849 399 | 
a - wo if, 77 
७ 5-३० ( यदेनसस्ते पततस्तुदन्ति ) a= "ioif3s 


( यदेतांत्ते संपततस्तु्दान्ति) 


8. 8424 3928 

b =y (मनीषिणो मानसमागरुद्वम्‌) b= fork TS. ,.णो मानसे मागे........... ) 
9. 869 v8 

6 — o (प्रच्छामि त्यां मा प्रपत प्रपातम्‌) oe (.....मि ला ततः... 


[N " : th readings has been 
B—Vhe quantity of Win both reading antity 
taken to be short. If in The Matsya reading the 8 
Is taken to be long the same instance will be pu 
class ILL]. 
I0. 86-98 ah 
— gro if 2! (यद्यपि स्यात...) 


b ==शा ( या चाप्यस्माड्राह्मणी वीरपत्नी ) b आ we 
€ = qr» ( सोऽह नैवाकृतपूर्व TOA ) c= do if 3,6} (सोऽह qat...) 
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il. 8742 42°20 
7 or 
6 == &o (दान तपः सत्यमथापि धर्मा ) ८ = (दानं शौचं सत्यमथो aRar ) 
६० (दाने तपः सत्य... ... ) 
2, 8744 42°22 
= ġo (मातामहोऽहभवतां प्रकाशम्‌ )d = (मातामद्दो भवतां सुप्रकाशः) 

]3. 87°46 42°24 

? = go ( तदाडदहगा; शतमबुंदानि) ? ८ । अस्वाः BAI शतसलवुदानि )? 
Id. 87°48 42°26 

इ०( सर्वे च लोका मुनयश्च देवा; ) ( सर्वे देवा मुनयश्च लोकाः) 
-॥0'5]. 2544 


The rhythmical irregularity in the above verses? of the 
Matsya (Part I) may be attributed (a) to the attempt to 
bring about textual correctness in accordance with the 
rules of classical sandhis? in No. (6), (b) to careless 
omissions in writing in Nos. (2) and (l4) and (c) to the 
working of unrestricted desire to improve upon the sense 
to the sacrifice of metre in the remaining cases. 


We have already given instances to show that the 
desire to improve upon the meaning of verses has been at 
work, though it was guided and controlled by the true 
appreciation of rhythm. That very desire is seen here in 
its free activity. 


As it is not our particular concern to enter into the 
discussions of meaning of these verses, we may finish our 
metrical evidence with the remark that even in cases where 
improvement in meaning is not certain, the rhythmical 


— 


l. This reading is found in गे text (cf, Anand edi, 42* 
is adopted the same verse will come under class IT. "s 


3, The followin 
No. (9); No. (20), 


2. ‘Hiatus’ is not tolerated in the Matsyapurana, ‘Thi ' 
(Part I) belongs to a period later than (MB. Ai Part ERN ERU es tte Mur 
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g cares aro exeluded as they have been already accounted for: — 
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„regularities in the Matsya (Part Ty 
l fo) 


| 2 Can be safely averted 
trom doing any serious harm to our previous eonelusions 


{ those rhythmical irregularities being tolerated in the 
Matsya—especially in view of a detailed mass of evidence 
having to su] port our previous views. 


SECTION IV. 


Omissions or additions in one or the other work, 
Omissions in the Matsya giving rise to difference in the 
story of ययाते. 

We have so far taken the evidence of metre and it is 
on this basis that we decide in favour of the priority of the 
Mahabharata in general and of the Adiparva (Part I-A) 

| dnpartieular to the Matsyapurana in general and Part I in 

particular, As a natural consequence of this we are led to 

| believe in the genuineness of the MB. version of all the 

' — common portions (referred to on p. 2) in general and of 

| l'/0—87 in particular. 

| But we remember to have said very little about the 
following two common portions, especially about the latter, 


MB. T. [8'538-758, 9°—33 69°35 —6L 


Qo (2) १५55 ^ 


We have not mueh to say in connection with the first 
which though parily written in trimeter verse, 
contains any difference scarcely worth our discussion. The 
following few differences might be noted :— 


Matsya 25l:5—36 


MB. T. 29. Matsya 267. 
l. 325 — (इ०तदन्तकन्वलनसमानवर्चसम्‌ ) 28 ८ == wif ls. 
संवत्तेकज्वलन...... 


; : 5 32 0 =ह० Haat: पवनहताः समन्ततः )' 
4. 29 bo (महाद्विपाताभिदता समन्ततः 32 05० महीधाराः AR 


. D E ing in 
N.B.— The interchange of io and s» is a common ihing 


ver ‘ 
erses of the above portion. 
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This finishes our treatment of those portions which are 
written in trimeter verse. We have now to collect whatever 
material we ean gather bearing on the main problem from 
the remainiug common portions (which are written in 
dimeter verse) in particular and from elsewhere in 
general. 

On the basis of our comparative study of these common 
portions we have already remarked that they are charaete- 
rised more by the omissions or additions of certain passages 
than by the textual differences of other nature. We have 
also said that these omissions sometimes affect, more or legs, 
the events of the story. We shall confine our remarks to 
those omissions or additions which form part of the Adi 
(Part I=A) and of the Matsya (Part I) as they throw some 
light on the question of the genuineness of that common 
portion. 

From the point of view of the Mahabharata we find 
omissions of certain portions in the Matsyapurana in about 
85 places. We will not have to deal with all of them, as the 
omissions in 64 places are already either treated as inte rpo- 
lations or are omitted in some manuscripts of the Maha- 
bharata’, Hence we cannot attach much value to these. 
Out of the remaining 29 omitted portions we shall select only 
two portions for our consideration and shal l, by way of 
example try to show how the sto ry has been affected, ‘The 
remaining portions are eithertoo small or do not much 
affect the story. 

The selected portions are (I) T. 69. 50—57 and (2)I 
7035—40. We shall now take them up one by one. 

In I. 69°50—57 we come across a very brief account of 
या 


4, cf. MB. pp. l—3, 
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the life of king ययाति containing a description of his long- 
continued indulgence in enjoyments with his wives, his 
ansatiability in that connection and his ultimate resolve to 
relinquish every enjoyment of senses with the most instrue- 
tive remarks 

न जातु कामः कामानामुपभोगेन शाम्यात | विषा कृष्णवत्मेंव भूय एवाभिवर्धते । यत्यूथिव्यां व्रोहियवं 
हिरणयं पावः fem नालमेकस्य तत्सवमिति मत्वा शमं व्रजेत्‌ ॥ 

The Matsya version of the summary which is contained 
in only one stanza namely ततो वर्ष सहखान्ते ययातिरपराजितः | अपतृप्त इव 
कामानां पूरं पुत्रमुवाच z(Matsya 24°68 c. d, 69 a. b.), carelessly omits 
the interesting and the instructive facts about Vayati’s life 
which could have been given without making the summary 
long. ‘Chis omission in the Matsya version is also not 
consistant with the Puranie practice of summarising long 
events. Allimportant facts of a connected story or event 
must be noted in the summary isa rule observed always in 
the MB. and elsewhere in the Matsya as well. Hence we 
conclude that the MB. version in question is genuine. 

The second portion contains a detailed answer given by 
कच to देवयानी '5 question कस्माच्चिराथितो sana 

The reply of कच runs as follows:— 

समिधश्च कुशादाने ..... ....................... 
गृहीत्वा श्रमभाराताँ वटगरक्षसमाश्रित : 


असुरास्तत्र मां द्वा कघ्त्वमित्यभ्यचोदयन. 
धहस्पातिंसुतशंबाद ८०००० > eu n 
इत्युक्तमात्रे मां हृत्वा पेषीकृत्वा तु दानवाः | 
Aa शालात्रकेभ्यस्तु सुख जग्मुः स्वमालयम्‌ | 
आहूतो विद्यया भद्रे भागेवेश महात्मना 
त्वत्समीपामेहायातः कथाचित्याप्तजीवितः 


हतोऽहमि ख्यो. TH ब्राह्मणकन्यया ॥ M 
ELE (MB. T, 70. 35—40). 


The Matsya version of the same event runs as follows :— 
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तत्र: संजीवनी विद्या eps कचमाहयत्‌ 
आहूतो प्रादुरभवत्‌ कचः शुक्रे ननाम सः 


हतोऽहमिति चाचख्या राक्षसोभिषणात्मजः ॥ 
(Matsya 25°36 BF) 


In the latter version कच who speaks there of hig own 
accord, does not give any reason at all for his being killed 
and neither says how he was killed. The Maísya version ig 
therefore rather disconnected and abrupt. 

To these two portions we may add a small portion eon- 
sisting of two verses only? where शुक्र is seen lo give expres- 
sion to his anger on the repeated murder of #4 bys the 
Raksasas, The omission of these lines in the Mal sya allows 
शुक्र there to tolerate with indifference the barba rous deeds 
of Raksasas in murdering कच three times. This attitude 
of शुक्र towards Raksasas is neither just nor natural. All 
the three omissions which we have noted alo ve go to show 
that in the Matsya, the story has been carelessly abridged. 

Among those portions which are read in the Matsya 
Part I but omitted in the MB. (Adi) Part I—A. none 
throws light on the present question. They have therefore 


been omitted here?, 
SECTION V. 


Evidence from other sources. 
Besides the few facts presented in the fo regoing pages, 
Im general support of the priority of the Mahabharata to 
J. Such portions are as follows: ~ ———— 
MB. (Adi) 


G) Cf. Adi, 70:58, 


Matsya Part I. 
2:4 


LALO —7 
25°]7 ab, 
20°20 ab. 
30°30 ed. 
396 

26 5 ab. X 
39:23 ab. 


42:]2 
वव X 
: 4 2:0 9 
The portions marked % aro omitted in some MSS, "a 
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the Matsyapurana and in particular support of the genuine- 
ness of the MB. version of the story of mà, we adda 
few more available from other sides. 

8. Persous to whom the MB. and Matsya story is 
related. 


The very fact that the person to whom the story of the 
Mahabharata is told, namely king जनमेजय , comes prior in 
lineage to शतानीक, the son of जनमेजय, the listener of the 
Matsya story of king ययाति, shows the priority of the 
Mahabharata version of the ययाति story. Again the very way 
in which the story of ययाति is introduced in the 
Matsyapurana undoubtedly decides that the story of ययाति 
does not originally belong to the Matsyapurana proper 
and that it has been borrowed from somewhere else. 

In the course of dialogue between Süta and the Rsis in 
the Matsya, the ehief reeiter, Süta suddenly introduces शतानीक 
and शोनक with the words एतदेव पुरा 92: शतानीकेन शोनकः ^ on 
being asked by the Rsis किमथ पारवो वशः श्रव श्राप भूतले (Matsya 
25). ‘The dialogue thus opened between शतानीक and शानक 
begins with the question of शतानीक to शोनक ययात; QNSE 
दशमो यः प्रजापतेः | कथं स शुक्रतनयां लेमे परमदुर्लभाम्‌. (Matsya 244). 

Mhereupon the whole story of ययाति is told by शानक 
We have not yet been able to find out where the story of 
ययाति i$ recorded to have been told by शोनक to amaa But 


I. The whole story of the Mahabharata fro 
by वेशपायन a disciple of AM, to जनमेजय, son of परीक्षित (cf, MB. 7. 63°S6—S8). 


) 


2, cf. Matsya 253. 


m chapter 60 (Adi onwards is related 


वेशंपायन py जनमेजय in tho MB. (Adi 70.la, b) 


n 


3. The samo question is put to 

after which the story of ययाति is immediately begun by वेशंपायन 
ज 

that WAAR of the Matsya is no other person than the son of HARTA as both claim 


यून, This also proves 


ययात to be their ancestor. 
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| this does not take away from the statemen ( एतदेव पुरा yo: शातार्नाकेन 
शोवेकःthe light it throws upon the question | of prio Hity of 
the MB. version of the ययात story. ven in case the above 
reference is traced somewhere, it can, at its most, prove that 
ihe Matsya version of the ययाति story is borrowed from there 
which in its own turn will come much later than the Mp. 
version and will have to borrow from the Mahabharata ag 
will be evident from the fact that the present version of the 
Matsya (Part I) contains much in common with the | 
(Adi) version of the ययाति story. Finding, therefore, that 
our conclusion is not in the least affected under any of the 
above circumstances, we, judging on the present state of 
things, hold that the M atsya version of the ययाति story has 
ह been borrowed directly from the MB. (Adi), the references 
to शतानीक and शोनक in the Matsya being either due to an over- 


| 


sight or being deliberately put in to conceal the real source 
E of the story or being made to agree with some oral tradition 
j of the same story. 


2. The Genealogical Evidence. 


The fact that the genealogy of gaa given in the MB. 
(I. 63. I-88) stops at अश्वमेधदत्त son of warts! while 
that in the Matsya (50°L—89) is prolonged to about I) 
generations ^ after was shows that the Matsyapurana 


on Sata before he !5 
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actually made to go beyond शतार्नाक and his son mauu ! 
while tracing the genealogy of पुरश, Another fact which 
deserves notice in this connection, is that the sage व्यास 
who is referred to as a source of this future knowledge on 
the part of Süta^, is not seen to go beyond अश्बम्ेधद्च in the 
Mahabharata at least. Even if Vyasa is found anywhere else 
to cross this gencalogical limit (as perhaps in the Matsya) 
it will show (f) that that work is posterior to the MB. and 
(2) that all the Puranas were not written at one and the 


same time. 


L Called AINAT in MB. 
यथा में कीत्तितं पूर्वे व्यासेनाक्लिश्कर्मणा 
भाव्ये cU: SN 
TAMA सवोणि दूवतो मे निबोधत ॥ 


o 
we C]. 


(Matsya 50°72—73.) 
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THE PRATIJNACANAKYA OF BHIMA. 


R. Ramamnoti B.A., (Hons.) Research Scholar, 
University of Madras. 

It is a well-known fact that the “ Mudraraksasa ” 
treats about the accession of Chandragupta Maurya to 
the throne of Magadha after defeating the Nandas and 
the “confederacy of the northern powers " with the 
help of Canakya. This historical fact has been made 
the plot of a drama by a poet of the name of Bhima. 
The drama goes by the name of “ Pratijfíaeanakya ” or 
Pratibhacanakya and Abhinavagupia refers to this drama 
twice in the Abhinavabharati. ‘The following are the two 
extracts from the Abhinavabharati. 

“भवतु तनयं लोके जातापशब्दपरंपरा 

परिचयमयी वाती कीर्ति निकृष्य fase 

इति महाकविना भीमेन राजापि विन्ध्येकतुः भूयसा व्यवहृतः 

[Vol. ii p. 343. Abhinavabharati (Deposited in the 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras]. 

FATT बाहुल्यन तावत्तापसबत्सराजप्रतिभाचाणवयमुद्राराक्षसादिषु 7777 


Vol. ii p. 459. Abhinavabhirati, 


From the above two extracts we infer that Bhima was 
a poet of a very high order as is shown by the adjective 
“ Mahàkavi"' and that he was the author of a d rama with 
the twin names of “ Pratijñācāņakya " and “Pratibha- 
canakya." 


This Statement of Abhinavagupta is confirmed by the 
quotations in the latter-day anthologies, Some of the 
Rees ascribed lo Bhima jn the Subhasitaivali like 

ठल्या कराज्चरम्‌” कानि स्थानानि an 


धानि” and “aaga प्रणतिं पटान्त ” 
seem to have been taken from a 


drama and especially the 
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verse “स्मेरास्सन्तु सभासदः” ascribed to Bhima in the Süktimukta- 
vali, seems cerlainly to be a verse in the Prastavana. 


No writer before Abhinavagupta as far as I know, 
mentions Bhima, or his dramas. There is no doubt as to 
the date of Abhinavagupta since he himself furnishes it 
in his * Brhativrtti" on the 6 Pratyabhijiiayimarsini.”’ 

इति नवतितमे5स्मिन्‌ वत्सरेडन्त्ये quit 

तिथिशशिजलविस्थे मागेशीषीवसाने” 

Thus Abhinavagupta’s literary activity ranges from 
990 to I020 A. D. This then forms the lowest determinant 
of the date of the Pratijfiaeanakya. 

Weshallin the course of this article fix the other 
determinant. That the Pralijfiaeanakya, had the same plot 
as the Mudraraksasa, is clearly suggested by the title itself, 
and a study of the names given to these respective dramas 
furnishes us with some interesting information. The 
“Mudriraksasa’’ gives pronounced prominence to Raksasa 
and his unhappy seal, while the ^ Pratijüacanakya "' 
or the * Pratibhicdnakya to Canakya and his terrible 
pledge or to Canakya and his scintillating genius. This 
makes us infer that perhaps Bhima wrote his drama as a 
rival play to the Mudraraksasa. This perhaps legiti- 
mate, though speculative inference, is further strengihen- 
edby the similarity in the names of charaeters in the 
play. Like * Malayaketu " in the Mudraraksasa there is 
* Vindhyaketu' in the “ Pratijiàcànakya." In this con- 
nection it is necessary to refer to the date of the 
* Mudráráksasa." No scholar will now agree to place 
Visakhadatta to a date earlier than 800 A.D. Now, since 
the Mudraraksasa seems to be the first play gramat me 
the ascendancy of Chandragupta, and since the “ Pratijna- 
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eànakya" seems to be a rival play it need hardly be Said 
that the Mudraraksasa forms the upper limit of the date 
of the “ Pratijüiàeanakya." Thus we may say that the 
drama in question should have flourished between 800 to 
॥020 A. D. 

A further clue seems to be found in one of the COU 
plets of Rajasekhara praising poets or their productions, 
One of such couplets praises a king of Kilaüjar of the 
name of Bhimata. 

कालञ्जरपतिश्चक्रे भीमटः TARRA | 

तेषु ITAUNA प्राप स्वप्रद्शाननम्‌ ॥ 

V. 43. Süktimuktàvali 

(Deposited in the Government Oriental Mss. ] übrary, 
Madras). 

'The above verse equips us with the information that 
Bhimata was the author of five dramas and that the 
"Svapnadacanana" was the best among them, 

Kalaiijar was a fortress, which was beautified later as 
a chief town, by the “ great builders," the Chandels. The 
history of the Chandels according to V. A. Smith began 
only in the ninth century and Kalafjar fell into their 
hands only in the reign of Yafovarman the Chandel 
king in9I6 A. D, This easily proves that bhimata was the 
ruler of Kalaíijar before the Chandels seized it, hence we 
may un-hesitatingly affirm that his tule should have been 
prior to 9I5 A. D. on the strength of these two reasons. 

(I) Rajagekhara’s reference, 

(2) Fall of Kalafijar, 

It is ‘Soe probable that the letters—" a" at the end 
of the name "Bhimata" may have elided, his name thus 
reducing itself to simple Bhima, Since Raja&ekhara 
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attributes five dramas to this king and since this really 
. nay alite f ९ ES . 
requires a high quality 0 ;reative genius, and since 
Abhinavagupta refers to a drama, the Pratijfiaeànakya, 


L- 


and speaks of its author Bhima as a “ Mahakavi ” it need 
not be thought as far-fetched or laboured, if we identify 
the two aud include the Pratijñācāņakya as one of the m 
dramas referred to before. 

Chronologically there is nothing incongruous. The 
adjective ^Mahakavi^ does not militate against the royal 
status since we find king Har:a of Kanouj speaking of 
himself in the maam of all the three dramas as 

dlaat निपुणः कविः 

This identity has enabled us to go a step further in 
fixing the date of the play. The play seems to have been 
written between 800 to 9l5 A. D. 

Thus we may conclude that the author of the Pratijna- 
eànakya was no other than the king of Kalafijar, that he 
was the author of five dramas of which we now know only 
two namely, the “ Svapnadaganana’” and the Pratijüia- 
cinakya’’ and that he flourished within 8900-१5 A. D. 

The Parthavijaya. 

The Parthavijaya is a drama, the exploits of Arjuna 
There is no mention of the 
author’s name in the only two extracts we have in the 
Srhga raprakàsa, and perhaps it would ever be tenanting the 
the reference to it by Rajasekhara. 
ut poets and their 
work “The 


forming its subject-matter. 


limbs of oblivion but for 
One of his appreciative couplets abo 
productions, refers to Trilocana and his 
Parthavijaya. 

कतु ca त्रि) लोचनादन्यों न पार्थविजयं क्षमः। 

तदश; शक्यते द्रष्टु लोचनद्वाथिभिः कथम्‌ ॥ 
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Saktimuktavali V. 33. 

Through some scribal error the name “ Trilocana” has 
been changed into“ Vilocana." A reading of the verse 
will show the incongruity if we accept the readino 
"Vilocana ". The poet wants to pun on the word “Prilocana 5 
The meaning is "how can we two-eyed beings understar d 
the meaning of the Parthavijaya, the composition of 
(literally) the three-eyed." ‘The चमत्कार or literary delecta- 
tion is entirely lost if we accept the reading “ Valocane 7 


There is perhaps also another significant meaning 
enmeshed in this couplet. Jt shows that no one other ihan 
the three-eyed Lord can defeat Arjuna in the field of battle. 
This meaning hence, is revelatory of at least a portion of 
the plot of the drama namely the fight between Lord Siva 
and Arjuna. 


Sufficient data there are, to fix Trilocana’s date with a 
fair degree of certainty. That Trilocana preceded 
Rajasekhara, can be easily inferred from the latter's appre- 
ciative couplet. This then forms the one limit of 
Trilocana’s date. A reference to the Paddhati of Sarhga- 
dhara helps us a little more. Two verses are Five to 
Trilocana under the chapter Visista-Kavi-pragamsa where- 
in Mayüra and Bana are praised. Whe following ar e the 
वहीत A oHowing are th 

हृदि लग्नेन वाणेन यन्मन्दोऽपि पदक्रमः | 
भवेत्कविकुरङ्गाणां चापलं तत्र FRUH, ॥ 
तावत्कविविदवङ्गानां ध्वानिलेकिषु शस्यते ॥ 
यावन्नो विशाति श्रोत्रे agaga: ॥ 


D. 30 verses I86:87, 
8 'argadharapaddhati, 
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Mayüra, if we accept the traditional account, is the 
father-in-law of Bana, hence the date of Bana constitutes 
t 5 | limi yf Tri e: : t f . i 
he upper limit ot Trilocana’s date. Thus the period of 
Trilocana’s literary activity is hedged in on either side 

m ° 55> INC J 
with the dates of Bana and Ràjafekhara, The date of 
Bana 650 A. D. and that of Rajasekhara 95. A D 

; E i DE 
hence Trilocana should have flourished in the intervening 

* 3 o 
period. 

There is a Naiyàyika Trilocana referred to by 
Vacaspati as his teacher in his न्यायवार्तिकतात्पयेरी का 

त्रिलोचनगुरुन्नीतमार्गानुगमनोन्‍्मुख: 

(Vide अत्यक्षसूत्र' न्यायवार्तिकतातयैटीका) 

Vacaspatimigra flourished in 84I A. D. So if the poet 
Trilocana should be identieal with Vacaspati’s teacher, 
then he should be assigned to the first-half of the ninth 
century. 

Two extracts from this drama are quoted in the 
Srhgara praka‘a. They are as follows:— 

अथ सन्ध्यन्तराणि एकविंशतिः तदयथा साम, भेद, दरड, प्रदान* * तत्र साम यथा पार्थ- 

विजये भगवान्वासुदेवः दोत्येन गतः दुर्योधनमाह च्तोरोदादमृतद्यतिः क्षितिभुजां वंशस्ततो 
भरतश्श्लाष्यगुणश्च किञ्च बहुना यत्रोद्भवस्ताइशाम्‌ ॥ इत्थादि 
D. 480. Vol. ii Srigaraprakaga. 
(Deposited in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library), 
तन्न पुसो हीयेथा पाथविजये गन्धैः पराजित्य बद्धस्य अजुनेन विक्रम्य मोचितस्य 
दुर्योधनस्य तत्र हि 
अर्जेन:--- 

न चास्मिन्काले पाणडवेनाहूत इति मनसि संभावनीयम्‌ | यस्मादाशन्नमेव आयेयुधिष्िर- 

महाराजमवगच्छामो विशषतो ऽस्मिन्काले पश्यतु महाराज: 
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AI कुरुपारडवान्तरळृतो UIDI: 
6सिंमस्तत्किमसाधु 7 मित्यार्या विजानन्ति यत्‌ । 
यत्रकाभिजनान्वये त्वाभिभवः क्षत्रस्य ARRA: 
श्रातृणां पुरतेःऽभियोगसमये पश्चोत्तरं नः शतम्‌ ॥ 
दुर्याधन:-- { सवेलच्यम्‌ आत्मगतम्‌ ) 
gu शिक्षयोत्तरम्‌ , कथमिवेनमालपामि | 
भ्राताहमित्यसदरशं मम दुष्कृतेस्तः 
SI भवानिति तदत्र दशाविरुद्धम्‌ | 
यादे दूवीमि वचनं लघु तत्तु तत्र 
कामं भवेच्छरणामप्रतिपत्तिरेव ॥ 


P. 483, Vol. ii Srigaraprakasa 


The plot of the drama seems to be this. Envious 
Duryodhana inflamed at the prosperity of the Pandavas 
at Indraprastha, reduces them to grinding poverty, by 
defeating them in the game of gambling. In strict obedience 
to the pledge given hefore, the Pandavas meekly and 
without protest go to the forest 


Duryodhana to parade his royal pomps and power before 
the Pandavas goes to the forest under the pretence of a 
hunting expedition. In the in toxication of his power he 
loses his mental ballast Unfortunately the circumstances 
80 conspire against him that he h १७ to fight with and match 
his skill against the Gandharyas Duryodhana is not only 
defeated and taken prisoner but also tied to a pillar 
Arjuna who accidentally happens to pass by, sees the 
ridiculous position of his kinsman. Tfis manly courage 
swells up. He defeats the Gandharva तती and 
liberates Duryodhana Liberated Duryodhana smarts 
under the smothering kindness of his kinsman-foc. In 
course of time Arjuna gets from Lord Siva the invincible 


Pafupatastra, 
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The stipulated period of forest life is over, and Krsna 
is sent as an ambassador of peace to Duryodhana. Krsna 
tries to persuade Duryodhana to give at least a pin-drop 
space of land for the Pandavas and thus avert an inevitable 
war. Duryodhana remains adamant. War breaks out and 
the Pandavas become victors, 

This then in short seems to be the plot of the 
Parthavijaya of Trilocana. 

As observed at the outset, Triloeana seems to have 
flourished in the middie of the ninth century. 


SANSKRIT UDANAVARGA AND ITS PRAKRIT 
ORIGINALS. 


N- P. Chakravarti M, A., Ph. D. (Cantab), Lecturer, 
University of Calcutta. 

The subject of our discussion will be the work which 
is known by the name of Udanavarga. This title literally 
means a collection of Udanas or the utterenees of the 
Buddha. The book. was hitherto known through the 
translation into Tibetan and Chinese. Versés from the 
original Sanskrit work were first made available to Scholars 
froma chapter published by Prof. Pischel in the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy of 900, He collected 
these verses from the fragments brought from Central 
Asia by the German mission and called it the Turfan 
recension of the Dhammapada. 

Fragments of the same work were found by Sir Aurel. 
Stein, the more important of which were published by 
Prof. dé La Vallu Poussin in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 
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All these fragments were, however, written in the 
Central Asian form of Brahmi, as prevalent in Kucha 
about the 7th century. The fourth chapter of the same 
work was also published by Prof. S. Levi in the Journal 
of the French Asiatic Society. This was based on the 
Mss. brought by M. Pelliot, the leader of the French 
mission, whose collection also contains numerous fragments 
of the same work. 


Besides these fragments in Central Asian charaeter 
there is in the French collection another earlier frag- 
mentary manuscript of the same work. ‘This Ms. which is 
now preserved in the National Library of Paris, was 
found by Prof. Pelliotin Tun-Huang in Cental Asia. In 
its present condition the Ms. is broken up into fragments 
of different sizes, some of which are quite small. The 
wriling was done with ink and a thick pen on folios of 
brown birch bark. Paleographically the Ms. should 
belong to a period not much later than the fragmentary 
Ms. of ihe dramas of A$vaghosa found in Central Asia 
and published by Prof. Lüders. 


During my stay in Paris I had been allowed the 
privilege of working on this Ms. and the work is to be 
published shortly in the publications of the Pelliot Mission 
to Central Asia. 

The Udanavarga in my opinion, is a work of the 
Sarvastivada School of Buddhism and had probably the 
same place in the canon of that school as the Pali Dhamma- 


pada in that of the Theravada School, now prevalent in 
Ceylon and Burma, 
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The work is divided into 33 Chapters of varying 
lengths, each bearing à a separate title as we find in dis 
Dhammapada. It begins with Anil ya varga or the Chapter 
on inpermanency and ends with Brahmanavarga. The 
work contains about ],()00 verses, and though only verses 
are found in the later recensions it appears originally to 
have contained a mixture of prose and verse. All the 
verses occurring in the Dhammapada and the Udana of 
the Pali Canon are found in this work, besides, we find 
also therein many verses from other canonical texts 
such as the Itiruttaka, the Thera and the Theri-gaha, and 
other works of the Sutta and the Vinaya-Pitaka. 

The author of the work is known as Dharmatrata. 
He is said to be the maternal uncle of Vasumitra, who 
must be identical with the author of the Prataranapada. 
Both of these scholars were glories of the Sarvastivada 
School. According to Hiuen Tsang, Vasumitra is said to 
have been elected President of the Council of 500 monks, 
which was held in Kashmir at the order of Kaniska, though 
according to some, the honour is said to have fallen 
on Pürna. The authorship of the Dhatukaya, which 
with the Prakaranapáda is counted among the 7 canonical 
works on the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, is ascribed 
by some to Vasumitra and by others to Pürna. Both 
Dharmatrata and Vasumitra were inhabitants of Puskalà- 
vati (modern Hashtnagar) one of the capital cities of the 
time of Kaniska. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, how- 
ever believes Udanavarga to be the work of a different 
Dharmatrata. 

That the work was very popular at one. time both 
in India and in Central Asia is evident from the fact of 
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its being translated from the original Sanskrit into many 
foreign languages. I have said before that the work wag 
first known tous through the Tibetan translation. This 
translation was done by an Indian named Vidyákarap- 
rabha or Vidyaprabhakara in collaboration with a Tibetan 
Scholar Lotsava-Rin-Chen-Mehog. The Tibetan collection 
known as Bitan-hgyur, also contains a commenta ry on the 
work, the Udanavarga vivarana of Prajüàvarman. The 
commentary is also divided into 33 Sections as we find in 
the original text. 


In Chinese there now exist four translations of the 
Dhammapada of which two (4) the Tehon-yav-King 
CAvadanasüira) and (2) Fa-tsi yav-song King (Dharma- 
samgraha, Mataàrtha-gàtha sūtra) seem t». have been based 
on the Udanavarga.. The other two: the Fa-Kin-King and 
the. Ea-Kin-pi-yu- King (Dharmapadàá vadánasütra) seem 
to be more akin to the Pali version of the Dhammapada. 
The earliest translation is the Fa-Kin-King which was 
translated in the year 224 by Wei-Ki-san or Vighna. 
He was originally a fire-worshipper but later on he was 
converted; to. Buddhism, 


In 224 A. D. Vighna came to China in company with 
Tehon Liu-yen and brought with him an Indian text of 
the Tan-po-King (Dharma-pada-Sa‘tra), They were 
asked to translate the work into 
of them was well versed in the Chinese language, they 
made an attempt. It ig partly for this reason that the 
translation is difficult to understand. 
this that the Dhammapada wag know 
as the 3rd century A. D, or perhaps e 


We know from all 
n in China as early 
ven earlier, 
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Apart from Tibetan and Chinese the work was: also 
translated into other Central Asian languages. We know 
that the work was translated into the languages of Kucha 
in both its dialects, now known as the Tokharian and 
the Kuchean. 

Many fragments of these translations have been found 
by the German as well as the French missions, some of 
which have already been published. Besides we have 
found verses from this work transeribed into Soghdian 
character. 

The earliest manuseript of the Udanavarga which 
is preserved in the Pelliot -collection and about which I 
have already mentioned, is interesting from various points 
of view. Itis undoubtedly one of the earliest Mss. known 
to us. 

We know further from this work how the text gradu. 
ally developed in course of time. The number of verges 
in this particular manuscript is much less than that found 
in the later manuscripts of the same work, written in the 
Central Asian character as well as in the Tibetan trans- 
lation, which closely followed this later version. ‘This 
Mss. is also interesting from.a linguistic point of view. 

Here the language is full of Prakritisms as we find 
in the Bower Mss. as well as many of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
works. ‘The readings are also different in muny places 
from thos» in the later version. It bears the impression 
even with a casual reader as if the original version was 
written in a kind of Prakrit dialeel and the work was 
Sanskritised at a later time. In the earlier attempt of 
translation traces of many  Prakrit forms from the 
original text were left, which were changed into gram- 
matically correct Sanskrit in course of time. ‘The readings 
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of this earlier version were closely allied to those of the 


verses found in the Pali canon. I give here one example 
which may be interesting to the readers. 

The following is the 7th verse of the eleventh chapter 
as found in (Ll) the earlier version (2), the later version, 
and (3) in Pali. 

= £ (tie : E t 

l. Kathaü careya Sramanye cittaü ea na nivárayet 
Pade pade visidantah samkalpanàm vaSam gatah, 

2. Sramanye carati yastu svacittam anivarayan 
Punah punah visidet sa samkalpànàm va ‘am gatah, 

3. Kati ham careyya samiifiam cittam cà na 
nivareyya Pade pàde visideyya samkalpànam vasanugo, 

This is one of numerous such examples but one ig 
ample to illustrate our point. 

Proof of a prakrit original of the Udana varga :— 

We can conclude from the indications given by the 
texts themselves that the verses of the Udànavarga were 
originally in Prakrit from which they were rendered into 
Sanskrit. Examples of Prakritisms are numerous, and 
we 69707 brush aside the whole thing by saying that the 
work was in the so-called Buddhist Sansxrit, We can even 
go further in our conclusion and say that when the author 
wrote out the verses, as we find in the earlier version of 
the work, he had in his mind or may be even before his 
ges Be original verses in Prakrit which he had rendered 
into Sanskrit, 

We have at tt ; 
: Ta ve at least two examples to support our thesis. 

ne 0 S is f " 
2 ow I8 found in the I8th Chapter of the work. 
e Manuscripts a ; , m 
huscripts of the later version give the reading 


tato’ Yy Sis n 5 P A 
| nyam anu&àsita, ‘he corresponding verse in Pali 
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reads : ath’aitiiam anusdseyya. But in the earlier version 
this passage is rendered by tato’jiam anuśā anto. Here 
the author must have confused P. añña (sk. anya) with 
skt. ajíía. The second example is found in Chapter XXX 
In our Ms. we find the reading puruso yajio as opposed 
to P. dullabho purisa jañño. This verse is not preserved 
in any of the later Mss. but we find the parallel in the 
Mahavastu (III p. I09) which gives the reading 
purusajanyo. Thus the word yajño of our Ms. is only 
an erroneous translation of P. jañño while the regular 
form should have been jànyo. The reading janyo of 
Mhv. corresponds to P. ajafifío, a contracted form of 
ajaneyo—Skt. ajaneyah ‘noble’. The author translates the 
word from Skt. àjáneyah but this word is usually used in 
classical Skt. in the sense of a ‘horse of noble race. 9 


Besides these two examples we also come across forms 
which lead us to the same conclusion. They cannot be 
termed Buddhist Sanskrit because they are different from 
what we ordinarily find in Buddhist Sanskrit works, e.g., 
in XV. 6 we find the form nrpakam meaning ‘wise’. In 
P. as well as in Budh. Skt. the form is nipaka. Probably 
this word is connected with Sanskrit nipa ‘chiefs’ and the 
form as found in our Ms. may be due to 2 confusion with 
Sanskrit nr pa a king’. Similarly in XVI ॥4: we find the 
term posatham. While the latter Mss. have used uposatham. 
The correct Sanskrit form is upavasatht and in Budh. 
Sanskrit it is posadha, The form nosatha is found in P. 
as well as in the inscriptions of Asoka. Again in ला 
we find tadrnah for Skt. 607४०. In P. the form is 
tàyino. M. Senart connected (ayino with Skt. (6678, In P. 
this term is generally applied to signify Buddha or an 
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Arhat which is probably due to a confusion with Skt. layin 
a ‘saviour’. The form tāyina is found in the later Mss, of 
the Udanavarga but the form tādrwah is unique. Tt must 
be due to a confusion between Skt. tadrs and P. and Pkt, 
tādino. Fxamples of this nature are numerous but the few 
mentioned above are suflicient for our purpose, 

Besides the structure of isolated words, there are other 
indications of our Ms. being based on a Prakrit original, 
In many places both at the beginning and in the middle 


.of a pada, Sandhi has not been made. This is a serious 


infraetion of the rules of Skt. grammar but is often found 
in Pali and Prakrit. In thelater Mss. however the hiatus 
has been avoided by the introduction of enclitics such as 
hi, api, ca, và etc. 

Last of eall, the metre also supplies us with a strong 
argument in favour of our thesis. The majority of the 
verses is composed in Sloka mictre, each pada of which 
usually contains 8 syllables. But here we find occasionally 
padas of 9 syllables. Padas of 9 syllables are not rare in the 
Epics, but here the case is a little different. If we examine 
all these cases of irregularity in our Ms. we defind that the 
pada has become hypermetrique owing to the Sanskritisation 
of some prakrit word. A very frequent example is 
furnished by the verb bhavati, In P. and Pkt. the form is 
hoti which is disyllabic and bhavali has three syllables. 
In the later Mss. the irregularity has been avoided by 
replacing hot; by syat. 

Though we are certain that the work had a Prakrit 
basis, it is rather difficult to determine from the examples 
we have got in this Ms. in what parlieular dialeet of 
Prakrit the original was written and I am not yet in à 
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position to commit myself. We can, however, draw two 
important conclusions from a study of the peculiarities 
found here: () that the texts of the verses of the 
Udanavarga approach very nearly to those found in 
the Pali canon, (2) and that the verses found here 
must have been translated from an original Prakrit. In 
course of time as the work passed through different hands 
it was gradually corrected into pure classical Sanskrit. 
the dialect which formed the basis of these verses, 
that we can say at present is, that it approached very 
nearly to Pali and to the dialect attested by the ancient 
inscriptions which is usually known as the Western dialect. 


As for 


ni 
ali 


Besides the linguistic point of view this work is in- 
teresting from another point also. Though all these sayings 
passing under the name of Udana are said to have been 
uttered by the Buddha himself we find that many of these 
are closely allied to similar verses found in the Brahmanieal 
literature. It is difficult to prove where one borrowed from 
the other but it seems more probable that many of such 
verses were current amongst the people and were handed 
down as well-known tenets of morality. We know that 
many similar verses gradually found their way into the 
Epic as well as into the early metrical DharmaSastras such 
as Manu ete. and were given the authority of Smrti. In 
this ease also the verses which were originally common to 
all, were also adopted by the Buddhists and were regarded 
as authoritative sayings after they had found their way 
into the eanon and sometimes passed even as the sayings of 
the Buddha himself. As an example we may quote Chapter 
XVIII, ii verse 4, of the Udanavarga which is also found 
in the Pali Dhammapada (verse 47). 
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पुष्पारयेव प्रचिन्वन्ते व्यासक्मानसं नरम्‌ | 
gg ग्रामं महौघ इव सत्युरादाय गच्छति ॥ 


Tn the Mahabharata we find the following verses. 


पुप्पाण्येव बिचिन्वन्तमन्यत्र गतमानसम्‌ | 
JA वारणमासाद्य मृत्युरादाय गच्छति ॥ 
ते पुत्रपशुसम्पन्न व्यासक्तमानसं नरम्‌ । 
ad sur wea मृत्युरादाय गच्छति | 

Similarly we find a verse in the Ramayana. 

यथा फलानां पक्वानां नान्यत्र पतनाद्‌ भयम्‌ | 

एवं नरस्य जातस्य नान्यत्र मरणाद्भयम्‌ d 

se is found in the lst chapter of the 


The same ver 
ell as in the Sutta Pitaka of the Pali 


Udanavarga aS W 
Canon. 

In Manu V-53, we find 

वर्ष aisada यो यजेत शतं समाः | 

with which we may compare Udanavarga Chapter XXIV, 
= verse 22 etc. 
" मासे मासे AeA यो यजेत समाशतम्‌ ॥ 
Everywhere the idea is the same while in places one 


agrees with the other word for word. 


THE END. 


ES E à E 
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